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There  are  about  thirty-one  known  species  of  insects  that  Infest  poultry. 
You  should  learn  about  the  habits  of  the  most  common  in  order,  to  know 
how  best  to  combat  them.  Here  is  one  place  where  eternal  vigilance  is 
required.  Many  poultrymen  wreck  their  business  by  not  being  eternally 
vigilant  in  the  fight  to  keep  the  fowls  free  frcmi  these  enemies.  Some  stay 
on  the  birds  continually,  others  find  their  way  to  the  cracks  of  the  houses 
and  filth  and  there  multiply  in  great  numbers.  Some  harass  the  fowls  by 
their  claw-like  feet  as  they  crawl  over  them.  Others  suck  their  blood  and 
some  live  upon  the  feathers  of  the  birds. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  habits  and  prevention  of  the  insect  enemies  of 
poultry  is  essential  and  your  poultry  education  would  certainly  be  one-sided 
if  you  failed  to  master  the  art  of  ridding  the  houses  and  poultry  of  the 
various  insect  pests  that  harass  the  birds  and  cut  the  profits  by  lessened  egg 
production,  slower  growth  and  death  losses.  It  is  not  essential  that  you 
should  know  the  scientific  names  of  all  the  various  kinds,  but  you  should 
learn  how  to  distinguish  one  from  another  in  order  that  you  may  better 
know  how  to  combat  them.  It  is  also  well  to  know  something  of  the  many 
animals  and  birds  of  prey  that  destroy  them.  The  hawk  will  sometimes 
swoop  down  on  the  flock  and  is  away  with  the  chicken  without  the  knowledge 
of  anyone,  or  the  domestic  cat  will  make  constant  inroads  upon  the  flock 
and  the  causes  of  decrease  will  hardly  be  realized  until  the  loss  is  very  great. 

The  strict  scientific  definition  of  the  term  would  not  include  all  of  the 
creatures  that  we  here  include  under  the  term  insects,  but  in  this  discussion 
we  shall  use  the  term  as  it  is  popularly  known — parasites. 

PARASITES 

A  parasite  is  an  insect  that  gets  its  existence  by  preying  upon  fowl  or 
animal  life  for  its  sustenance.  Animals  both  wild  and  domestic  sometimes 
prove  destructive  to  the  existence  of  fowls,  and  losses  often  occur  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  flock  but  the  greater  losses  occur  from 
absolutely  preventable  causes.  Some  of  these  parasites  live  over  the  winter 
by  hiding  under  rocks,  old  lumber  or  other  rubbish  near  the  poultry  house. 
Even  though  your  house  is  entirely  clean  in  the  winter  a  few  will  return 
at  the  first  approach  of  warm  weather  and  as  they  multiply  so  rapidly,  it  is 
only  a  short  time  until  you  have  a  real  problem  in  their  eradication.  Preven- 
tion Is  worth  much  and  an  early  start  to  keep  the  house  entirely  clean  is 
the  best  policy.  Even  the  third  generation  will  bring  forth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  parasites. 

HOW  FLOCKS  ABE  INFESTED 

Even  the  Introduction  of  one  infested  chick  into  a  brooder  full  will  soon 
have  the  lot  Infested.  It  takes  but  a  very  short  time  for  the  sitting  hen  to 
become  fairly  alive  with  insects,  so  much  so  that  she  is  unable  to  Incubate 
eggs  and  they  sometimes  die  on  the  nests.  Their  vitality  is  so  lowered  by 
continual  preying  of  the  insects  on  the  hen's  body  for  their  life  sustenance 
that  she  will  die  unless  she  abandons  the  nest.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  late  hatching  in  many  sections,  as  parasites  multiply  so  much  more 
rapidly  in  warm  weather. 

Filth  itself  does  not  produce  parasites,  but  is  conducive  to  increased  pro- 
duction. The  very  conditions  that  are  injurious  to  the  birds  are  conducive 
to  more  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  parasites.  Poorly  ventilated,  damp 
houses  full  of  filth,  will  help  them  to  multiply  by  millions. 

They  are  sometimes  introduced  into  the  flock  by  the  purchase  of  new 
birds.    It  would  be  well  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  you  buy  new 


birds,  to  quarantine  them  until  they  have  had  ample  time  to  be  freed  from 
Insects.  Use  the  remedies  that  we  give  you  and  be  sure  that  the  quarters 
of  the  fowls  are  clean. 

The  chicks  are  infested  by  the  insects  from  the  hens  when  they  are  incu- 
bated by  the  natural  method.  By  the  t'l^e  they  emerge  from  the  shell  their 
battle  for  life  against  these  pests  begins.  The  insects  will  often  be  found 
clinging  to  the  soft  down  and  in  a  few  days  begin  to  get  in  their  deadly 
work.  The  chicks  should  be  well  exahiined  often  to  see  that  they  are  not 
infested  with  insects  even  though  you  ^ive  taken  every  precaution  to  keep 
the  hens  free. 

The  English  sparrow  is  one  of  the  main  sources  for  the  carrying  of 
insects.  You  will  almost  always  find 'their  quarters  alive  with  mites.  It  is 
well  to  try  and  keep  them  away  on  this  account  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  takes  much  feed  to  keep  them  going. 

THE  INJURY  CAUSED  BY  PARASITES 

A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  poultry  can  be  attributed  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  parasites.  By  lowering  vitality  they  render  the  birds 
fit  subjects  for  all  kinds  of  diseases.  Though  they  do  not  always  kill  out- 
right, they  are  a  contributing  cause.  By  their  continual  irritation  they  disturb 
digestion,  poor  assimilation  follows  and  the  birds  are  rendered  unfit  to  with- 
stand any  kind  of  disease  which  may  attack  them.  The  hens  need  all  of  the 
surplus  food  not  used  in  body  maintenance  for  the  making  of  eggs.  To  supply 
the  insects  with  their  portion  of  blood  keeps  them  busy  for  they  are  sure  of 
their  toll. 

They  interfere  with  the  hens  in  natural  methods  of  incubation  and 
greatly  lessen  the  chances  for  success  in  rearing  the  stock  as  It  is  impossible 
for  the  hen  to  keep  on  the  nest  when  she  is  covered  with  insects.  She  fur- 
nishes ideal  conditions  for  their  reproduction  and  very  soon  there  are  so 
many  that  she  cannot  perform  her  duty. 

These  insects  are  in  some  cases  disease  carriers  and  can  carry  spores  of 
some  diseases  from  one  fowl  to  the  other.  They  often  render  birds  unsightly 
and  unfit  them  for  the  show  room. 

SPRAYING  WILI.  ABSOLUTELY  PREVENT  LOSS 

The  destruction  of  the  insect  enemies  of  poultry  is  not  such  a  big  job 
if  the  work  is  undertaken  in  time.  It  is  just  like  many  other  details  con- 
nected with  the  work,  you  cannot  afford  to  put  oft.  Spraying  the  house  occa- 
sionally and  keeping  it  'clean  is  not  a  difficult  task  and  will  save  many 
death  losses.  Millions  of  chicks  are  lost  each  season  because  of  lack  of  fore- 
thought and  just  a  very  small  expense  and  a  little  time.  Keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  hens  and  be  sure  that  you  detect  in  time  the  fact  that  they  need 
attention.  A  hen  infested  with  insects  is  too  miserable  to  give  a  good  account 
of  herself  in  egg  production  and  it  matters  not  even  if  you  give  her  a  bal- 
anced ration  and  her  breeding  is  the  finest,  she  will  not  yield  a  profit.  When 
the  chicks  begin  to  come  off,  they  are  doomed  to  an  early  death  for  the  in- 
sects quickly  make  their  way, to  them  and  as  they  have  not  the  resisting 
power  of  the  older  stock,  few  survive.  Profits  can  be  wiped  away  in  a  short 
time.  We  urge  you  to  keep  the  houses  clean  and  well  sprayed.  A  spray  pump 
is  a  necessary  appliance  on  every  farm  of  any  size.  If  the  houses  are  sprayed 
each  Spring  and  Fall  and  every  month  or  six  weeks  during  the  summer  and 
the  solutions  are  used  which  we  recommend  later  in  this  lesson,  they  will 
absolutely  protect  your  poultry  against  mites,  lice  and  scaly  leg. 

EFFECT  OF  DOMESTICATION 

In  their  native  state  the  birds  were  better  equipped  to  care  for  them- 
selves. They  had  the  jungles  in  which  they  could  hide  themselves  from  the 
enemy.  Their  power  of  flight  was  better  and  nature  colored  their  plumage 
to  help  them  in  their  escape  from  the  enemy.  The  environment  was  not  con- 
ducive to  insect  growth.  Now,  when  we  house  them  for  protection  from  the 
winter  winds  we  add  new  problems,  for  we  make  the  condition  favorable  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  various  insect  pests.  Wle  have  lessened  the  enemies 
of  the  forest  to  some  extent  by  domestication,  and  as  the  forests  gradually 
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disappear  the  problem  of  protection  from  many  enemies  common  in  the 
early  days  of  the  industry  is  growing  easier  each  year. 

Death  losses  are  greater  when  the  chicks  are  young,  but  the  evils  of 
parasites  and  insects  are  not  to  be  measured  in  the  toll  that  death  takes,  lor 
there  are  so  many  other  ways  in  w^ich  losses  occur.  A  mite  and  louse  in- 
fested hen  cannot  be  happy  or  contended  when  she  is  annoyed  at  night  by  the 
pestiferous  mite  drawing  her  life  blood  for  its  maintenance  and  then  hiding 
away  in  some  cozy  crack  in  the  house  during  the  day;  then  when  she  starts 
her  morning  task  to  have  the  lice  i*lrh  their  rasping  feet  making  their  way 
from  one  part  of  her  body  to  the  other  hunting  their  daily  ration.  It  is  true 
that  they  live  much  on  the  waste  material  from  the  skin  and  feathers,  but 
they  keep  the  hen  annoyed  by  crawling  over  the  body.  One  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  large  egg  production  is  contentment,  and  this  you  can 
never  have  when  the  flock  is  infested  with  insect  pests. 

SPRING   SEASON   FOB  REPRODUCTION 

Abundant  reproductive  capacity  is  one  of  Nature's  ways  of  helping  fowl 
life  to  survive.  The  hen  can  reproduce  herself  many  times  and  by  proper 
care  we  can  profit  by  Nature's  laws,  for  this  loss  of  life  can  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  with  proper  precaution.  Millions  of  chicks  are  lost  each  year 
by  the  insect  route. 

Spring  and  summer  are  the  natural  seasons  lor  insect  as  well  as  poultry 
reproduction  and  when  there  should  be  the  greatest  freedom  from  insects 
we  have  them  in  largest  numbers.  The  ground  begins  to  warm  and  they 
make  their  way  from  the  various  hiding  places  that  they  have  had  for  the 
winter  to  find  their  prey.  Even  though  your  hen  house  is  new  and  free  from 
mites  it  will  not  be  long  until  it  is  filled,  if  a  few  get  in  and  begin  to 
breed.  Then  the  birds  of  prey  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  rearing  of 
their  own  young  and  they  forage  with  diligence  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
offspring.  Sometimes  one  hawk  will  kill  as  many  as  forty  or -fifty  chickens 
in  a  season.  In  the  spring  the  birds  are  less  protected  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year  and  at  this  time  are  in  the  greatest  danger. 

POULTRY   ENEMIES. 
RATS. 

Of  those  creatures  that  prey  upon  chicks  and  eat  them,  we  put  rats  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  destructiveness.  The  rat  is  a  universal  nuisance  and 
works  injury  to  the  town  lot  poultryman  as  well  as  to  the  farmer  who  lives 
far  from  the  city  or  village.  They  will  not  only  eat  the  bird,  but  they 
will  live  upon  the  same  kind  of  food.  He  Is  carnlverous  and  graniverous  and 
works  destruction  in  two  ways.  They  can  be  very  destructive  and  eat  much 
of  the  food  intended  for  the  fowls.  It  takes  a  lot  of  grain  or  many  young 
chicks  to  aid  the  rat  in  rearing  a  family.  They  kill  the  young  chicks  when 
the  opportunity  is  presented. 

Rats  are  resourceful  in  their  hiding  places  and  they  have  the  habit  of 
getting  in  the  most  inaccessible  place.  A  poultry  house  with  the  floor  near 
the  ground  affords  a  very  convenient  place  for  them.  The  wood  pile  near 
the  poultry  house  affords  a  fine  protection  and  from  here  they  venture  forth 
at  night,  either  to  eat  your  feed  from  the  hopper  or  break  in  upon  the  unpro- 
tected chicks.  The  barn  near  by,  filled  with  hay  and  grain,  harbor  many 
unless  precaution  has  been  taken  to  make  the  building  rat  proof.  They  hide 
themselves  under  the  hay  stack,rock  piles,  ricks  of  wood  or  any  rubbish  that 
happens  to  be  piled  about  the  place. 

One  method  that  has  been  suggested  is  to  fill  the  runs  with  concentrated 
lye.  They  get  it  on  their  feet  which  eats  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  kill 
the  rats.  Traps  are  very  good  and  you  can  catch  many  in  them,  but  each 
time  any  are  caught  the  trap  must  be  thoroughly  scalded  or  the  rats  will 
keep  away,  from  it. 

The  most  effective  way  is  to  introduce  rat  killing  day  when  all  hands 
will  get  on  the  job,  accompanied  by  a  good  rat  dog,  borrowed  Irom  the  neigh- 
bor, il  you  have  none;  then  the  neighboring  boys,  who  are  always  eager  lor 
a  chase,  can  be  called  in  and  will  oftentimes  render  effective  service  and 
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really  enjoy  the  fun.  This  should  also  be  clean-up  day  to  carry  away  rubbish 
and  destroy  all  possibility  of  their  having  a  place  to  haTbor. 

If  you  have  a  pile  of  brush,  straw  or  rubbish  which  is  acting  as  a  pro- 
tection and  harbor  for  rats  it  is  a  good  idea  to  build  a  small  wire  or  board 
enclosure  around  the  pile  before  putting  your  dogs  in  or  attempting  to  kill 
the  rats.  The  rubbish  and  brush  may  then  be  thrown  out,  and  the  rats  will 
be  surprised  by  the  wire  or  board  enclosure  which  aids  the  dogs,  boys  and 
men  armed  with  sticks  to  kill  all  rats  before  they  can  escape.  Hundreds 
have  been  known  to  be  killed  in  a  single  day  in  this  way.  Other  animals 
used  in  the  destruction  of  rats  are  cats  and  ferrets. 

The  cat  is  often  recommended  but  its  ways  are  treacherous  and  often 
when  one  gets  to  taking  chickens  it  will  destroy  them  in  great  numbers.  The 
use  of  the  cat  is  a  doubtful  policy.  The  rat  dog  of  the  living  creatures  is 
more  trustworthy. 

Every  poultryman  should  guard  ?  gainst  allowing  stacks  and  piles  of 
trash,  lumber  and  rubbish  to  accumulate  and  become  a  harbor  and  breeding 
place  for  these  pests. 


There  is  no  more  vicious  enemy  to  poultry  than  rata, 
RATS  EASIER  KILLED  IN  WINTER 

Winter  is  a  better  time  to  kill  rats  than  during  the  summer.  Feed  is 
scarcer  in  winter  and  the  rodents  are  therefore  hungry  and  thirsty  and  more 
easily  tempted  by  poisoned  food. 

Good  terriers  keep  rats  on  the  move  and  catch  them  when  driven  from 
burrows.  If  there  is  an  old  pile  of  brush,  rats  can  be  fed  there,  then  grad- 
ually killed  as  the  brush  is  removed.  Falling  to  have  a  couple  of  good  dogs 
for  this  purpose,  clubs  can  b«  used.  Surrounding  the  pile  with  wire  netting 
will  make  sure  of  all  the  occupants. 

Where  nothing  is  done,  rats  increase  and  multiply  to  make  things  a 
misery  while  the  results  of  an  active  campaign  cannot  merely  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  rats  killed,  but  by  the  fact  that  a  good  many  will  seek 
other  quarters. 

SWEEP  UP  ALL   SPILLED  GRAIN 

Where  little  stock  is  fed  starvation  drives  away  rats.  Sweeping  up  all 
spilled  grain  and  feeding  it  to  the  hogs  or  chickens  is  useful  and  the  presence 
of  a  good  terrier  keeps  rats  from  becoming  overbold  at  feeding  time.  I  like 
to  keep  some  traps  around  all  the  time,  sometimes  baiting  them.  When 
unset,  the  rats  become  careless  and  when  they  are  again  set  a  lot  will  be 
caught.    A  pan  of  meal  set  out  for  a  few  days  will  bring  rats  to  feed  there. 
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Later  Paris  green  can  be  mixed  with  it,  killing  a  lot  of  rats.  It  does  not 
always  pay  to  entirely  exclude  rats  from  a  tight  granary,  for  there  they 
may  be  safely  poisoned  with  juicy  fruity  baits  or  the  holes  by  which  they  pass 
may  be  suddenly  stopped  and  a  number  killed. 

Various  poisons  are  used  for  killing  both  rats  and  mice  and,  if  used  with 
judgment,  the  chances  of  the  other  animals  getting  the  poison  are  not  very 
great.  Those  most  commonly  used  are  strychnine,  phosphorus,  squills  and 
so  on. 

Some  very  good  patent  poisons  are  on  the  market.  In  many  cases  the 
use  of  a  little  syrup  made  from  brown  sugar  and  water,  dropped  on  the  bait, 
will  make  rats  attack  it  greedily,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  sweets. 

STRYCHNINE  ON  LARDED  BREAD 

One  farmer  reports  good  success  with  pieces  of  bread  spread  with  lard 
and  cut  into  half-inch  squares,  on  each  of  which  was  placed  about  one-sixth  of 
a  grain  of  powdered  strychnine.  This  was  then  covered  with  a  little  brown 
sugar  syrup  and  dropped  into  the  holes. 

Strychnine  is,  of  course,  a  deadly  poison,  and  all  rats  which  can  be  found 
should  be  burned.  Its  bitter  taste  also  works  against  its  success,  and  for 
these  reasons  it  is  not  used  so  much  as  some  of  the  less  dangerous  ones.  An- 
other farmer  recommends  mixing  strychnine  and  molasses,  spreading  it  over 
bread  and  dropping  small  squares  into  the  holes.  Still  another  recommends 
mixing  thoroughly  equal  parts  concentrated  lye  and  molasses,  putting  a  little 
brown  sugar  syrup  over  the  top,  and  setting  it  where  the  rats  can  get  to  it. 
This  is  like  phosphorus,  in  that  it  drives  the  rat  forth  to  hunt  water,  and  he 
will  not  likely  die  in  the  building. 

BAT-PROOF  BUILDINGS 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  measures  for  rat  repression  is  to 
provide  rat-proof  buildings.  Exclude  them  from  any  place  where  they  can 
find  food  or  a  place:  of  safety  in  which  to  rear  their  young. 

All  of  your  buildings  should  be  so  constructed  that  rats  cannot  hide  them- 
selves under  them.    Concrete  foundations  aie  a  great  help  and  if  you  do  not 
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use  concrete,  dig  a  trench  a  foot  wide,  a  foot  deep  and  use  one-inch  mesh 
wire.  It  should  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  trench  and  be 
turned  out  for  a  little  ways  at  the  bottom.  Then  fill  in  the  trench  with  dirt 
The  rat  will  burrow  down  the  wire  until  he  strikes  the  bottom  but  will  not 
go  out  over  the  edge  to  make  its  way  under. 

Build  your  houses  at  least  a  foot  from  the  ground  so  the  rats  will  not 
hare  a  hiding  place. 

The  U.  S.  Government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  recently  sent  out  information  concerning  the  trapping 
and  poisoning  of  rats  which  I  regard  as  so  valuable  that  I  repeat  it  here 
together  with  the  illustrations  which  they  give : 

TRAPS  FOB  DESTROYING  RATS 

Owing  to  their  cleverness  it  is  not  always  easy  to  clear  rats  from  prem- 
ises by  trapping;  if  food  is  abundant,  it  Is  impossible.  A  few  adults  refuse 
to  enter  the  most  innocent  looking  trap.  And  yet  trapping,  if  persistently 
followed,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  destroying  the  animals. 

Guillotine  Trap. — For  general  use  the  improved  modern  traps  with  a 
wire  fall  released  by  a  baited  trigger  and  driven  by  a  coiled  spring  have 
marked  advantages  over  the  old"  forms,  and  many  of  them  may  be  used  at 


Method   of  baiting   g-uillotine    trap. 

the  same  time.  These  traps,  sometimes  called  "guillotine"  traps,  are  of  many 
designs,  but  the  more  simply  constructed  are  preferable.  Probably  those 
made  entirely  of  metal  are  the  best,  as  they  are  more  durable.  Traps  with 
tin  or  sheet-metal  bases  are  not  recommended. 

Guillotine  traps  of  the  type  shown  should  be  baited  vsrith  small  pieces  of 
Vienna  sausage  (Wienerwurst)  or  fried  bacon.  A  small  section  of  an  ear 
of  corn  is  an  excellent  bait  if  other  grain  is  not  present.  The  trigger  wire 
should  be  bent  inward  to  bring  the  bait  into  proper  position  for  the  fall  to 
strike  the  rat  in  the  neck,  as  shown. 

Other  excellent  baits  for  rats  and  mice  are  oatmeal,  toasted  cheese, 
toasted  bread  (buttered),  fish,  fish  offal,  fresh  liver,  raw  meat,  pine  nuts,: 
apples,  carrots,  and  corn,  and  sunflower,  squash,  or  pumpkin  seeds  Broken 
fresh_eggs  are  good- bait,  at  all  seasons,  and  ripe  tomatoes,  green  cucumbers, 
and  other  fresh  vegetables  are  ver^  tempting  to  the  animals  in  winter.    When 


seed,  grain  or  meal  is  used  with  a  guillotine  trap,  it  is  put  on  the  trigger 
plate,  or  the  trigger  wire  may  be  t«nt  outward  and  the  bait  placed  directly 
under  it. 

Oatmeal  (rolled  oats)  is  recommended  as  a  bait  for  guillotine  traps  made 
with  wooden  base  and  trigger  plate.  These  traps  are  especially  convenient 
to  use  on  ledges  or  other  narrow  rat  runs  or  at  the  opening  of  rat  burrows. 
They  are  often  used  without  bait. 

A  common  mistake  in  trapping  for  rats  and  mice  is  to  use  only  one  or 
two  traps  when  dozens  are  needed.  For  a  large  establishment  hundreds  of 
traps  may  be  used  to  advantage,  and  a  dozen  is  none  too  many  for  an  ordi- 
nary barn  or  dwelling  infested  with  rats.  House  mice  are  less  suspicious 
than  rats  and  are  much  more  easily  trapped. 

Cage  Trap. — ^When  rats  are  abundant  the  large  French  wire  cage  traps 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  They  should  be  made  of  stiff  wire,  well  re- 
inforced. Many  of  those  sold  in  stores  are  useless,  because  a  full  grown  rat 
can  bend  the  light  wires  apart  and  so  escape. 

Cage  traps  may  be  baited  and  left  open  for  several  nights  until  the  rats 
are  accustomed  to  enter  them  to  obtain  food.  They  should  then  be  closed 
and  freshly  baited,  when  a  larger  catch  may  be  expected,  especially  of  young 


rats.  As  many  as  25,  and  even  more,  partly  grown  rats  have  been  taken  at 
a  time  in  one  of  these  traps.  It  is  better  to  cover  the  trap  than  to  leave  it 
exposed.  A  short  board  should  be  laid  on  the  trap  and  an  old  cloth  or  bag 
or  a  bunch  of  hay  or  straw  thrown  carelessly  over  the  top.  Often  the  trap 
may  be  placed  with  the  entrance  opposite  a  rat  hole  and  fitting  it  so  closely 
that  rats  cannot  pass  through  without  entering  the  trap.  If  a  single  rat  is 
caught  it  niay  be  left  in  the  trap  as  a  decoy  to  others. 
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Fig.  9. 
Barrel  Trap. — About  60  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Cornhlll  Magazine  gave 


details  ci£  a  trap,  by  means  of  which  it  was  claimed  that  3,000  rats  were 
caught  ia  a  warehouse  in  a  single  night.  The  plan  involved  tolling  tne  rais 
to  the  place  and  feeding  them  for  several  nights  on  the  tops  o^  *'^'''®'°^'''V' 
ered  with  coarse  brown  paper.  Afterwards  a  cross  was  cut  m  tne  paper,  bo 
that  the  rats  fell  into  the  barrel  (Figure  9,  (1)  ).  Many  variations  of  the 
plan,  but  few  improvements  upon  it,  have  b«en  suggested  by  agricultural 
writers  since  that  time.  Reports  are  frequently  made  of  large  catches  ot.rats 
by  means  of  a  barrel  fitted  with  a  light  cover  of  wood,  hinged  on  a  rod  so  as 
to  turn  with  the  weight  of  a  rat.     (Figure  9,  (2).) 


Fig.  10. 
Pit  Trap.— A  modification  of  the  barrel  is  the  pit  trap  (Figure  10).  This 
consists  of  a  stout  narrow  box  sunk  in  the  ground  so  that  the  top  is  level 
with  the  rat  run.  It  is  fixed  with  a  cover  of  light  wood  or  metal  in  two 
sections,  the  sections  fitting  nicely  inside  the  box  and  working  independently. 
They  turn  on  rods  to  which  they  are  fastened.  They  are  weighted  near  the 
ends  of  the  box  anfl  so  adjusted  that  they  swing  easily.  An  animal  stepping 
upon  the  cover  beyond  the  rods  is  precipitated  into  the  box,  while  the  cover 
immediately  swings  back  to  its  place.  Besides  rats,  the  trap  is  well  adopted 
to  capture  larger  animals,  as  minks,  raccoons,  opossums  and  cats.  It  is 
especially  useful  to  protect  poultry  yards,  game  preserves  and  the  like.  The 
trap  should  be  placed  along  the  fence  outside  the  yard  and  behind  a  shelter 
of.  boards  or  brush  that  leans  against  the  fence. 

Steel  Traps. — The  ordinary  steel  trap  (No.  0  or  1)  may  sometimes  be 
satisfactorily  employed  to  capture  a  rat.  The  animal  is  usually  caught  by 
the  foot,  and  its  sauealing  has  a  tendency  to  frighten  other  rats.  The  trap 
may  be  set  in  a  shallow  pan  or  box  covered  with  bran  or  oats,  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  space  under  the  trigger  pan  free  of  grain.  This  may  be 
done  by  placing  a  very  little  cotton  under  the  trigger  and  setting  as  lightly 
as  possible.  In  a  narrow  run  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  burrow,  steel  trap  unbaited 
and  covered  with  very  light  cloth  or  tissue  paper  is  often  effective. 

The  best  bait  usually  is  food  of  a  kind  that  rats  and  mice  do  not  get  in 
the  vicinity.  In  a  meat  market,  vegetables  or  grain  should  be  used;  in  a 
feed  store,  meat.  As  far  as  possible,  food  other  than  the  bait  should  be  in- 
accessible while  trapping  is  in  progress.  The  bait  should  be  kept  fresh  and 
attractive  and  the  kind  changed  when  necessary.  Baits  and  traps  should  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible. 

POISON 
While  the  use  of  poison  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  rats 
and  mice,  the  odor  from  the  dead  animals  makes  the  method  impracticable  in 
occupied  houses.    Poisons  may  be  effectively  used  in  barns,  stables,  sheds, 
cribs  and  other  outbuildings. 

Poison  for  rats  should  never  be  placed  in  open  or  unsheltered  places. 
This  applies  particularly  to  strychnine  or  arsenic  on  meat.  Packages  contain- 
ing poisons  should  always  hear  a  warning  label  and  shoiUd  not  Be  kept  where 
children  might  reach  them^ 

Among  the  principal  poisons  that  have  been  recommended  for  killing 
rats  and  mice  are  barium  carbonate,  strychnine,  arsenic,  phosphorus  and 
squills. 

BARIUM   CARBONATE 
We  have  had  better  success  with  this  than  with  any.  other  method  of 
exterminating  rats.    It  has  proven  effective  with  us  when  everything  else 


has  failed.  Barium  carbonate  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
poisons  for  rats  and  mice.  This  mineral  has  the  advantage  of  being  without 
taste  or  smell.  It  has  a  corrosive  action  on  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stom- 
ach and  is  dangerous  to  large  animals  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  the 
small  doses  fed  to  rats  and  mice  it  would  be  harmless  to  domestic  animals. 
Its  action  upon  rats  is  slow,  and  if  exit  is  possible  the  animals  usually  leave 
the  premises  in  search  of  water.  For  this  reason  the  poison  may  frequently, 
though  not  always,  be  used  in  houses  without  disagreeable  consequences. 

Barium  carbonate  may  be  fed  in  the  form  of  dough  composed  of  four 
parts  of  meal  or  flour  and  one  part  of  the  mineral.  A  more  convenient  bait  is 
ordinary  oatmeal  with  about  one-eighth  of  Its  bulk  of  the  mineral,  mixed 
with  water  into  a  stiff  dough.  A  third  plan  is  to  spread  the  barium  car- 
bonate upon  fish,  toasted  bread  (moistened),  or  ordinary  bread  and  butter. 
One  of  the  best  things  to  mix  the  barium  carbonate  with  is  Hamburger  steak 
or  ground-up  lean  meat.  Use  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  barium  carbonate  to 
a  pound  of  the  meat.  The  prepared  bait  should  be  placed  in  rat  runs  and 
holes  and  about  the  building,  albout  a  teaspoonful  at  a  place.  If  a  single 
application  of  the  poison  fails  to  kill  or  drive  away  all  rats  from  the  prem- 
ises, it  should  be  repeated  with  a  change  of  bait.  Keep  away  from  cats,  dogs, 
pets  and  children. 

STRYCHNINE. — Strychnine  is  too  rapid  in  action  to  make  its  use  for 
rats  desirable  in  houses,  but  elsewhere  it  may  be  employed  effectively. 
Strychnine  sulphate  is  the  best  form  to  use.  The  dry  crystals  may  be  inserted 
in  small  pieces  of  raw  meat,  Vienna  sausage,  or  toasted  cheese,  and  these 
placed  in  rat  runs  or  burrows;  or  oatmeal  may  be  moistened  with  a  strych- 
nine syrup  and  small  quantities  laid  In  the  same  way. 

Strychnine  syrup  is  prepared  as  foUops:  Dissolve  a  half  ounce  of 
strychnia  sulphate  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  add  a  pint  of  thick  sugar  syrup 
and  stir  thoroughly.  A  small  quantity  may  be  prepared  with  a  proportional 
quantity  of  vra,ter  and  syrup.  In  preparing  the  bait  it  is  necessary  to  moisten 
all  the  oatmeal  with  the  syrup.  Wheat  and  corn  are  excellent  alternative 
baits.    The  grain  should  be  soaked  overnight  in  the  strychnine  syrup. 

ARSENIC. — Arsenic  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  the  rat  poisons, 
owing  to  Its  cheapness,  yet  our  experiments  prove  that,  measured  by  the 
results  obtained,  arsenic  is  dearer  than  strychnine.  Besides,  arsenic  is  ex- 
tremely variable  in  Its  effects  upon  rats,  and  if  the  animal  survives  a  first 
dose  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  it  to  take  another. 

Powdered  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid)  may  be  fed  to  rats  in  almost 
any  of  the  baits  mentioned  under  barium  carbonate  and  strychnine.  It  has 
been  used  successfully  when  rubbed  into  fresh  fish  or  spread  on  buttered 
toast.  Another  method  is  to  mix  twelve  parts  by  weight  of  com  meal  and 
one  part  of  arsenic  with  whites  of  eggs  into  a  stiff  dough. 

An  old  formula  for  poisoning  rats  and  mice  with  arsenic  is  the  following, 
adapted  from  an  English  source: 

Take  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  a  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar  and  a  spoonful 
of  arsenic.  Mix  well  together  and  put  the  composition  into  an  earthen  jar. 
Put  a  tablespoonful  at  a  place  in  runs  frequented  by  rats. 

Poison  in  Poultry  Houses. — For  poisoning  rats  in  buildings  and  yards 
occupied  by  poultry  the  following  method  is  recommended:  Two  wooden 
boxes  should  be  used,  one  considerably  larger  than  the  other  and  each  having 
one  or  more  holes  in  the  sides  large  enough  to  admit  rats.  The  poisoned  bait 
should  be  placed  on  the  bottom  and  near  the  middle  of  the  smaller  box  and 
the  larger  box  should  then  be  inverted  over  it.  Rats  thus  have  free  access 
to  the  bait,  but  fowls  are  excluded. 

One  authority  recommended  the  following  as  an  exterminator  of  rats  and 
mice: 

Purchase  of  your  druggist  10  cents'  worth  of  "Oleum  Menthes  Pip." 
Apply  this  to  wads  of  cotton  and  Introduce  into  the  haunts  of  rats  and  mice. 
It  will  drive  them  away  at  once.  Perhaps  they  may  be  persistent  and  attempt 
to  return;  if  so,  repeat  the  process,  saturating  the  wads  daily  until  a  per- 
manent exodus  has  become  evident.    The  liquid  is  non-poisonous  to  mankind. 


BAT  VIRUS 

A  good  many  remedy  companies  manufacture  and  sell  rat  virus.  Many 
make  extravagant  claims  for  their  product.  We  have  found  in,  some  cases 
that  it  affects  the  rats  and  in  large  numbers  of  cases  it  has  no  effect  on 
them  at  all.  One  trouble  with  this  product  is  the  fact  that  it  will  not  keep 
for  any  great  length  of  time  and  is  affected  by  weather  conditions.  This 
virus  is  supposed  to  produce  a  deadly  disease  among  rats  and  it  spreads  from 
one  to  another. 

An  important  characteristic  of  this  virus  is  the  fact  that  rats  and  mice 
infected  with  the  disease  it  produces  almost  invariably  seek  the  open  air  to 
die.  Thus  the  nuisance  of  dead  rats  about  the  buildings,  under  floors,  in 
walls,  etc.,  is  practically  eliminated. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  rats  are  cannibalistic  in  their  habits.  Those 
that  first  succumb  to  this  vims  being  weak  from  disease  are  attacked  by 
(heir  fellows  and  devoured.  In  this  manner  the  disease  is  transmitted  from 
one  to  another.  Never  kill  a  rat  that  is  sick  or  "dopey"  from  a  virus;  he  is 
bait  for  others. 

In  the  use  of  any  vaccine,  virus,  antitoxin  or  serum,  etc.,  whether  for  the 
inoculation  of  disease  or  to  induce  immunity  against  disease,  there  is  always 
a  condition  present  in  the  patient  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  viz., 
susceptibility.    That  is,  how  will  the  patient  accept  the  product? 

Every  human  being  or  animal  has  some  natural  resistance  against  dis- 
ease. In  some  cases  the  natural  resistance  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  dis- 
ease by  inoculation.    In  most  cases  it  will  not  do  so. 

The  many  kinds  of  rat  virus  which  are  made  and  sold  are  supposed  to 
produce  a  disease  peculiar  to  rats  and  mice.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  inocu- 
lation will  produce  this  disease  and  consequently  destroy  the  pests,  but  many 
times  there  will  be  found  individuals  or  colonies  of  rats  that  are  immune  to 
this  disease,  and  upon  which  it  apparently  has  no  effect.  Therefore,  it  often 
fails  to  destroy  them.    This  virus  is  not  a  poison. 

The  use  of  virulent  poisons  for  killing  rats  and  mice  is  a  serious  matter; 
in  fact,  many  disastrous  accidents  to  human  beings  are  chargeable  to  this 
practice.  There  is  always  grave  danger  in  the  use  of  arsenic,  strychnine, 
phosphorus  and  other  powerful  poisons.  Rat  virus  is  not  a  poison.  One  of 
its  most  distinctive  and  valuable  features  is  that  it  apparently  does  not  affect 
animals  other  than  rats,  mice  and  field  mice.  In  other  words,  tests  have  been 
made  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  jetc,  and  even  other  mem- 
bers of  the  rodent  family,  including  rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie 
dogs,  etc.,  which  have  shown  they  are  immune  to  the  disease. 

.  On  account  of  the  many  failures  experienced  with  different  makes  of 
rat  virus,  we  recommend  the  barium  carbonate  treatment  as  being  much  bet- 
ter and  far  more  certain  than  any  other  rat  exterminator  we  have  ever  used. 

SKUNKS 

Skunks  are  destructive  only  to  young  chicks,  but  if  they  get  very  hungry 
and  do  not  find  just  What  they  most  desire  they  will  take  eggs.  They  are 
night  workers,  as  are  the  rats,  but  they  do  not  hide  the  young  chicken  as  does 
the  rat,  but  they  take  some  home  for  the  young.  In  their  breeding  season 
they  are  more  diligent  than  at  other  times. 

They  usually  make  their  dens  in  the  ground  under  rocks,  under  hay, 
straw  stacks,  or  about  some  building.  They  are  more  easily  trapped  than  rats. 
The  use  of  the  common  steel  trap  is  very  effective.  The  trap  must  be  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  their  den.  If  you  cannot  locate  the  hiding  place  of  the 
skunk,  use  an  ordinary  rabbit  trap  baited  with  a  dead  chicken.  Place  it 
where  the  skunk  is  accustomed  to  making  visits.  Some  claim  that  they  do 
more  good  than  harm  by  catching  mice  about  the  barn  and  ground  mice  in 
the  field. 

The  best  policy  is  to  try  and  render  the  young  stock  safe  from  these 
enemies  that  make  their  raids  at  night.  It  does  not  require  much  labor  to 
so  construct  your  coops  to  render  them  safe  from  the  enemies  we  have 
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named.    The  chicks  are  worth  too  much  to  risk  to  so  much  exposure  when  a 
little  time  and  a  small  expense  will  render  them  quite  safe. 
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The  skunk  often  makes  inroads  upon  the  fowls. 
OPOSSUM 

The  opossum  enters  the  roost  at  night  and  takes  the  fowls.  As  we  men- 
tion one  enemy  after  the  other  you  can  readily  see  the  necessity  of  proper 
housing.  The  opossum  is  awkward  in  the  handling  of  the  fowls  and  will 
grab  them  anywhere  he  can.  This  fact  helps  you  in  offering  aid  as  the 
whole  flock  is  aroused  and  you  have  time  to  save  the  bird. 

He  makes  his  home  in  holes  in  the  ground,  hollow  logs  or  trees.  The 
opossum  offers  good  sport  in  the  hunting  season,  and  the  man  with  a  good 
hound  dog  will  help  you  to  keep  him  in  control.  A  dog  about  the  premises 
will  render  service  in  keeping  the  opossums  away.  The  old  opossum  takes 
the  young  with  her  in  her  raids  on  the  poultry  house  which  renders  it  easy  to 
destroy  the  whole  family  in  mighty  short  order. 

In  the  chase  the  opossum  does  not  last  long  when  the  dog  is  in  pur- 
suit for  he  soon  takes  to  a  tree  and  it  is  easy  to  bring  him  down. 
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In   most   communities  the   fox   is  not  much   longer   a  problem   to   the   farmer. 
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POXES 

In  many  sections  the  foxes  are  no  longer  a  menace.  In  England  they 
present  a  serious  problem,  for  many  of  the  English  sportsmen  own  large 
estates  and  care  more  for  this  chase  than  they  do  for  the  safety  ot  tne 
farm  flock  and  they  protect  them  in  order  to  have  amusement  by  running 
them  with  their   fox  dogs.  .    ,  ,.  i.i,„ 

They  have  been  hunted  so  much  in  this  country  that  they  are  rather 
timid  and  it  is  not  often  that  they  make  their  way  to  the  poultry  house.  They 
are  shy  and  timid  and  avoid  the  tran.  You  can  use  their  suspicious  nature  to 
advantage  by  hanging  an  obstruction  in  the  exit  of  the  poultry  house.  A 
chain,  wires  Or  bottles  will  answer  the  purpose.  He  fears  a  trap  and  will 
not  venture  in. 

THE  WOLF 

The  wolf  is  one  of  the  vanishing  creatures  of  the  plain  and  forest  and 
offers  a  very  small  problem  in  the  major  portion  of  the  U.  S.  He  soon  he- 
comes  the  vict'm  of  the  hunter  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  our  students 
will  build  poultry  yards  that  are  accessible  to  these  creatures  of  the  wilds. 

SNAPPING  TURTLES 

The  turtles  are  enemies  to  water  fowls  and  are  especially  destructive  to 
young  stock.  They  catch  them  while  they  are  swimming  in  the  water 
and  drag  them  under  and  destroy  them.  The  only  way  we  can  suggest  to  you 
is  to  shoot  them  while  they  are  basking  in  the  sun.  However,  if  they  are  very 
troublesome  you  can  better  afford  to  keep  the  young  stock  away  from  the 
streams  than  you  can  spend  time  trying  to  destroy  the  turtles. 

Turtles  often  kill  or  cripple  a  great  many  ducks.  If  the  water  is  shallow 
and  the  stream  is  narrow,  the  turtles  can  often  be  raked  out  with  an  ordinary 
garden  rake.  If  they  cannot  be  eliminated  in  this  manner  the  water 
should  be  dragged. 

BLACK  SNAKES 

The  black  snakes  will  eat  many  eggs  and  whole  broods  of  chicks 
if  they  are  not  destroyed.  They  do  not  eat  so  often  but  will  prove  very 
destructive.  They  live  around  the  barns  in  the  hay  or  under  timbers  that 
are  lying  around.  Your  rat  killing  crusade  should  unearth  the  snakes. 
If  they  give  you  much  trouble  it  will  pay  you  to  lie  in  wait  for  them.  Shoot 
them  or  kill  them  in  some  other  manner. 

HAWKS 

Hawks  are  one  of  the  worst  enemies  with  which  the  farm  poultryman, 
especially,  has  to  deal.  They  are  rapid  in  their  movements  and  when  they 
locate  a  flock  of  young  chicks  they  swoop  down  on  them  and  are  away  in 
an  instant.  When  you  are  keeping  your  young  stock  on  range  where 
there  are  many  trees,  the  hawk  is  offered  an  especially  good  opportunity  for 
his  work.  There  are  several  hundred  varieties  of  hawks  and  some  are  more 
troublsome  to  the  poultryman  than  others.  It  is  often  claimed  that  cer- 
tain varieties  of  hawks  do  the  farmer  much  good  in  killing  field  mice 
which  are  destructive  to  crops.  The  small  sparrow  hawk  is  not  so  destruc- 
tive but  if  the  chicks  are  in  a  very  convenient  place  and  other  food  cannot 
be  found  they  will  take  the  young  birds. 

The  large  chicken  hawk  is  the  most  destructive  and  can  carry  away  half 
grown  fowls.  The  hen  will  fight  for  her  young  but  cannot  always  save  them. 
She  merely  offers  the  cry  of  alarm  and  helps  the  chicks  to  hide.  The  hawk 
is  the  stronger  ot  the  two  and  can  vanquish  the  hen  in  a  contest., 

The  hawk  gets  in  his  work  during  the  day  and  it  is  thought  that  he 
is  rather  regular  in  his  raids,  which  offers  opportunity  to  lie  in  wait  for  him 
with  a  shot  gun. 

The  hawk  picks  up  the  chicks  with  its  strong  talons  as  he  makes  this 
sudden  dart  to  the  earth.  In  destroying  larger  birds  the  hawk  knocks  the 
victim  to  the  ground  and  if  too  large  to  carry  away  will  eat  it  where 
the  bird  is  killed.  If  disturbed  the  hawk  will  fly  a  short  distance  and 
light  and  when  you  are  away  will  return  to  finish  the  meal. 
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Traps  can  be  set  on  top  of  tall  posts  which  will   sometimes  catch  the 
hawk.    Many  of  them  are  killed  with  the  gun. 


The   blue   darter  hawk   which   proves   troublesome. 


At  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  the  chickens  are  confined  to  a  certain 
section  of  the  farm.  Wires  are  strung  on  high  poles  over  the  yard  in  which 
the  chickens  are  confined.  These  wires  are  the  support  for  hundreds  of 
strands  of  cord  or  binder  twine  which  forms  a  perfect  net  work.  Where  this 
method  is  used,  the  chickens  have  to  be  confined  to  not  more  than  two  or 
three  acres  of  ground  or  just  enough  so  that  you  can  cover  it  with  the 
wire  and  twine.  The  poles  are  just  high  enough  so  that  they  will  hold 
the  wire  sufficiently  high  so  that  a  man  can  walk  about  underneath  the 
twine  strings  without  interferring  with  his  head.  The  poles  are  placed 
just  close  enough  so  as  to  prevent  the  wire  from  sagging'.  The  wire  runs 
from  pole  to  pole  from  one  side  of  the  yard  to  the  other.  Then  the  binder 
twine  is  strung  across  the  top  of  the  wires  and  run  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  wires.  Remember  that  the  wire  and  poles  are  about  12  to  24  feet 
apart,  being  just  close  enough  to  support  the  binder  twine.  The  twine  string 
is  strung  about  9  to  12  inches  apart.  The  hawks  and.  crows  get  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  trap  set  for  them.  The  Maine  Station  found  this  method  very 
effective  in  protecting  the  young  stock  from  both  hawks  and  crows. 

We  have  often  had  the  question  asked  us,  "Would  nux  vomica  fed  to 
young  chickens  kill  the  hawks."  We  believe  that  this  is  used  to  advantage  in 
some  cases  and  is  recommended  by  some  experiment  stations.  We  were  much 
interested  recently  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Missouri  who  has  been 
making  a  special  study  of  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  hawk.  He  states 
that  the  hawk,  like  all  birds  that  do  not  have  crops,  are  especially  suscep- 
tible to  strychnine  poison.  He  recommends  that  small  quantities  be  rubbed 
on  the  heads  of  the  chickens  by  putting  a  little  strychnine  in  lard.  If  only 
one  chick  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  get  the  hawk  it  would  be  small 
for  his  destruction. 
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OWIiS 

The  owl  Is  a.  night  prowler  and  preys  upon  the  birds  while  the 
owner  is  asleep.  The  only  two  varieties  that  need  be  mentioned  are  the 
Screech  Owl  and  the  Great  Horned  Owl.  The  Screech  Owl  is  noted  for  the 
weird  noise  that  it  makes  and  is  not  as  troublesome,  as  its  chief  food  is  mice. 
The  great  Horned  Owl  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  owl  family  to  the 
barnyard  flock.  It  proves  a  nuisance  to  the  type  of  poultryman  who  does 
not  have  a  house  for  the  birds  but  allows  them  to  roost  in  trees.    They  are 


Great  Horned  Owl  that  is  with  us  the  year  round. 

accustomed  to  striking  the  bird  from  their  roosting  place  and  knocking  it 
to  the  ground.  In  this  way  the  bird  is  stunned  and  is  easy  to  catch  and 
kill. 

A  tall  stake  with  a  steel  trap  set  on  top  of  it  and  placed  in  the  yard 
near  the  roosting  place  of  the  fowls  is  a  good  method  of  catching  the  owl. 

The  owl  remains  throughout  the  winter  and  spends  much  of  its  time 
hunting  for  field  mice  and  many  enemies  of  the  field  and  orchard  crops. 
Their  favorite  time  is  just  at  twilight  and  before  dawn.     If  they  can  find 
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an  abundance  of  food  In  the  fields  they  are  not  so  apt  to  visit,  the  domestic 
fowls.  If  you  house  the  fowls,  there  need  not  be  much  fear  from  being 
molested  by  owls. ,  The  hawks  during  the  winter  season  hunt  a  mild  climate, 
migrating  as  do  most  of  the  birds,  whereas,  the  owl  remains  throughout  the 
winter  season.  Often  the  hunter  has  opportunity  to  kill  owls  in  the  woods 
as  they  sometimes  venture  from  their  .living  places  in  the  day  time. 

CROWS 

Crows  are  a  menace  to  the  young  chicks  and  will  eat  eggs.  If  not  inter- 
f erred  with,  they  will  often  destroy  a  whole  brood  in  a  day.  They  are  shy 
birds,  but  if  they  get  busy  on  the  job  of  destruction  you  can  more  likely 
kill  them.  They  will,  most  of  the  time,  keep  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
gun.  Some  have  thought  that  they  were  observant  enough  to  note  the 
cackle  of  the  hen  and  go  get  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid.  They  have  also, been 
seen  to  follow  the  turkey  to  her  nest,  perch  in  a  tree  near  by  until  the  egg 
is  laid,  then  go  and  eat  it. 

It  is  during  the  spring  time  that  the  crow  proves  most  troublesome,  at 
the  time  they  are  nesting.  During  this  time  they  are  -especially  alert,  and 
while  one  is  away  foraging  for  food  another  remains  by  the  nest  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young.  They  sometimes  work  In  trios  and  when  danger  ap- 
proaches the  watchman  gives  the  alarm  to  those  away  on  their  food  gather- 
ing .task.  Their  nests  are  usually  high  above  the  ground  in  a  well-pro- 
tected spot. 

The  common  scarecrow  sometimes  will  prove  effective  in  driving  away 
the  crows.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  eliminate  them  is  to  take  an 
egg,  puncture  it  and  put  a  dose  of  strychnine  in  it  and  stir  the  contents  of 
the  egg  well.  Place  it  on  top  of  the  fence  posts  or  on  a  high  post  for  the 
purpose  and  out  of  reach  of  the  stock.  They  are  accustomed  to  lighting  on 
spots  near  together.  One  will  light  on  a  post  to  act  as  sentinel  while  the 
other  will  do  the  foraging.  If  the  bird  that  lights  on  the  post  finds  the 
poisoned  egg,  it  eats  it  and  disappears. 


The  crow. is  timid  and  preys  upon  the  birds  that  wander  far  from  home. 
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CATS 

Next  to  the  rat,  the  cat  is  the  most  destructive  enemy  with  which  poul- 
trymen  have  to  contend.  The  cat  is  so  often  a  trusted  memher  of  the  house- 
hold on  whom  we  ar«  not  so  likely  to  cast  suspicion.  It  will  often  abuse 
this  confidence  and  make  a  constant  inroad  upon  a  bunch  of  young  qhicks 
each  day  until  the  flock  disappears.  The  cat  is  as  sly  about  catching  the 
chicks  as  it  is  in  catching  mice  or  rats.    It  will  often  hide  in  the  grass  and 


The  domestic  cat  can  soon  destroy  a  brood  of  chicks, 
lie  in  wait  for  the  mother  hen  to  come  its  way  and  will  often  get  the  whole 
flock  before  the  owner  realizes  what  has  destroyed  them.     A  well  fed  cat  is 
not  so  likely  to  eat  chickens,  and  the  dead  chicks  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
left  lying  around  for  it  to  eat. 

When  it  is  caught  taking  chicks,  you  had  just  as  well  dispense  with  the 
cat  either  by  shooting  or  by  giving  it  strychnine. 

DOGS 


Even    the    faithful   dog    sometimes    proves   an    enemy. 
--  It 


Dogs  sometimes  prove  to  be  very  troublesome,  especially  in  destroying 
eggs,  although  they  will  occasionally  destroy  the  young  chicks.  This  habit 
is  more  especially  confined  to  the  bird  dog  and  young  pups.  Often  times 
the  hunting  hound  or  your  neighbor's  worthless  cur  will  get  the  habit  of 
raiding  the  nests  tor  eggs.  The  shot  gun  is  the  best  method  of  stopping  the 
work.  It  is  possible  to  put  in  drugs  that  will  be  nauseating  to  the  dogs,  but 
they  win  generally  destroy  more  eggs  and  chickens  than  they  are  worth. 
Kill  such  dogs  or  give  them  to  some  friend  who  does  not  raise  poultry,  or 
else  confine  the  dogs. 

HENS   AND   OTHER  POULTRY   KILL   CHICKS 

Sometimes  other  birds  such  at  turkeys;  guinea  fowls  or  peacocks  will 
destroy  the  young  and  even  the  mother  hen  will  kill  chickens  that  she 
does  not  think  are  her  own  or  one  that  happens  to  be  a  different  color  from 
the  majority  of  the  brood.  A  separate  place  should  be  used  for  the  chicks 
In  order  to  keep  the  young  away  from  the  older  stock,  not  only  on  account 
of  many  being  killed,  but  from  the  fact  they  contract  various  troubles  from 
the  older  stock.  Keep  guineas,  peacocks  and  water  fowls  away  from  your 
chicks,  and  if  the  mother  hen  attempts  to  kill  them,  separate  the  hen 
and  the  chicks  and  also  dull  her  beak  by  cutting  off  the  point  of  both  upper 
and  lower  portions  until  you  cut  it  to  the  quick. 

WEASELS 

These  sometimes  kill  great  numbers  of  young  chickens.  The  young 
stock  should  not  be  brooded  on  a  piece  of  land  that  shows  signs  of  harbor'- 
ing  a  lot  of  poultry  enemies  of  this  kind.  Set  steel  traps  in  the  runaways 
where  you  think  they  are  harboring  or  frequently  pass. 


The  weasel  is  a  sly  enemy  ot  poultry  and  difficult  to  kill. 

A  poultryman  writes  as  follows,  regarding  his  experience  with  weasels: 
"Out  of  a  flock  of  250  Barred  Rock  chicks  in  a  colony  house  we  had 
117  killed  by  a  weasel  in  one  night.  The  chicks  were  dragg?3d  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  floor  and  stacked  up  in  piles  beneath  the  house.  We  raised 
the  colony  houses  on  drainage  tile  a  foot  In  diameter,  so  that  the  houses 
were  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  smooth  tile  prevented  weasels  from 
climbing  up  to  the  floor,  and  we  have  never  lost  a  chick  from  weasels  since 
that  night. 

"The  weasels"  wiir  occasionally  attack  oTd~hehs.  A  neighhor  found  a 
weasel  holding  a  half-grow.n  Barred  Rock  pullet  in  her  orchard,  and  as 
the  animal  showed  no  signs  of  fear  she  stepped  on  it  and  killed  it.  We 
have  found  that  the  only  way  of  fighting  weasels  is  to  clean  up  their 
breeding  places.  The  pests  are  very  difficult  to  catch  in  traps.  They  breed 
in  stone  piles,  scrap-lumber  piles,  and  old  stumps,  and  will  raise  as  many 
as  five  young  in  a  litter.  Removing  the  breeding  places  will  assist  in  driv- 
ing them  from  a  farm. 
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HOGS 

Hogs  are  often  a  nuisance  to  the  farm  flock  and  will  destroy  both  old 
and.  young.  You  cannot  break  them,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
prevent  the  chickens  from  ranging  with  the  hogs.    The  sow  that  has  a  litter 


Hogs  that  are  improperly  fed  will  often  more  than  eat  their  value  in  chickens. 

of  pigs  is  generally  worse  after  the  chickens.  It  will  never  do  to  risk  the 
fowls  around  the  hog  pen.  Hogs  will  nearly  always  learn  to  kill  chickens 
if  they  eat  from  the  same   trough,  or  if  the  hogs  are  allowed  to  become 

hungry. 

HEDGE  HOGS 

Hedge  hoga  are  not  considered  very  destructive  to  poultry,  but  they 
will  at  times  make  inroads  upon  the  flock.  They  make  homes  in  the  ground, 
irequently  in  some  bank.  The  beat  method  is  to  either  trap,  or  dig  them 
out. 


The   raccoon  often   balances  his   ration   from    the   barnyarcl    flocl;. 
FEATHER  AND  EGG   EATING   AND   TOE   PICKING 

Feather  eating  and  egg  eating,  the  cause  and  method  of  prevention  are 
thoroughly  covered  in  the  Disease  Lessons  Nos.  26  and  27.  The  question  of 
toe  picking  and  cannibalism  are  treated  in  Lessons  14  and  15,  on  the  Baby 
Chick.    We  refer  you  to  them. 
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POtJIiTRY   INSECTS   OB  PARASITES 


If  chickens  are  to  be  healthy  and  grow  rapidly,  if  they  are  to  be  profit- 
able and  develop  into  good  layers,  they  must  not  be  stunted  and  their  health 
impaired  by  their  vitality  being  sapped  by  lice  and  mites.  A  steady,  con- 
tinuous growth  Is  to  be  desired. 

We  class  lice  and  mites  and  such  insects  and  worms  that  effect  poultry 
as  parasites  for  the  reason  that  they  are  living  things  which  gain  their  living 
from  other  living  things.  They  live  upon  the  body  of  the  bird  and  suck 
their  blood  or  otherwise  deplete  their  vitality.  During  the  warm  season  and 
in  certain  climates,  these  parasitic  enemies  multiply  rapidly.  They  can  be 
more  easily  prevented  by  right  methods  than  they  can  be  exterminated  after 
once  started. 

THE   DESTRUCTIVE   LOUSE 

The  lice  that  prove  the  worst  trouble  to  birds  have  long  bodies  and 
six  legs.  There  is  more  than  one  variety,  but  they  produce  a  different  effect 
on  the  fowls.  Some  exhaust  them  by  sucking  blood,  but  others  irritate  by 
crawling  over  the  birds'  bodies.  They  have  claw-like  feet  which  add  to  the 
irritation.  They  worry  the  fowl  and  interfere  with  their  sleep.  This  pre- 
vents the  body  from  properly  performing  its  function. 


Another  variety  of  chicken  lice. 


The  louse  in  enlarged  f orm  IftrtSssf,  as 
vicious  as  it  really  is.     "'J!- 

You  should  often  examine  the  head  feathers  and  under  the  wings  and 
especially  around  the  vent  in  the  fluffy  feathers  where  their  nits  or  eggs  are 
deposited  to  be  hatched  out  by  the  warmth  of  the  hen's  body.  They  breed 
oh  the  young  chicks  after  passing  from  the  older  birds  to  the  chicks. 

A  weak  and  stunted  bird  seems  to  offer  the  best  environment  for  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  lice.  The  bird  naturally  grows  weaker.  The  bird 
has  pale  comb  and  often  times  diarrhoea.    This  kind  never  lays  well. 

liICE   AFFECT   THE   PROFITS 

Mites  are  usually  more  harmful  than  lice  for  they  are  harder  to  control. 
However,  lice  do  great  damage  and  very  often  cause  sitting  hens  to  leave 
their  nests.  Hens  cannot  put  on  flesh  nor  produce  many  eggs  if  they 
are  infested  by  large  numbers  of  lice.  Your  feed  will  be  wasted  and  your 
profits  reduced  if  you  neglect  to  protect  your  flock  from  the  ravages  of 
these  pests. 

A  few  lice  on  a  bird  do  no  particular  harm.  Lice  do  not  suck  the  blood 
like  mites,  but  their  feet  are  fitted  with  very  sharp  claws  and  their  mouths 
have  sharp  biting  parts,  and  they  are  found  constantly  clawing  and  gnaw- 
ing until  the  skin  of  the  bird  is  irritated  and  inflamed  and  in  some  cases 
bleeding.    They  are  constantly  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  bird,  and  if  the 
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lice  are  in  large  numbers,  the  birds  soon  lose  in  flesh,  diarrhoea  sets  in, 
and  in  many  cases  death  follows.  The  successful  poultryman  gets  in  the 
habit  of  examining  his  flock  for  lice  and  his  houses  for  mites  as  soon  as 
many  of  the  birds  show  signs  of  lack  of  thrift. 


The  rasping  feet  of  a  louse  which   irritate   the  birds. 

To  merely  dust  your  hens  to  kill  the  lice  which  are  on  their  bodies  does 
not  answer.  The  nits  which  are  on  the  feathers  will  hatch  and  you  will  have 
a  new  generation  to  contend  with  if  you  do  not  use  some  sort  of  ointment 
or  grease  in  treating  your  birds. 

Where  young  chicks  are  being  hatched  with  hens,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  dust  the  hens  liberally  three  or  four  days  before,  they  hatch,  but  as  stated 
above,  this  does  not  kill  the  nits.  It  takes  oil  or  grease  to  kill  these,  but 
oil  and  grease  must  not  be  used  on  the  hen  while  she  is  sitting.  The  oil 
will  close  the  pores  in  the  egg  shell  and  prevent  a  good  hatch  by  smothering 
the  chick  in  the  shell.  After  the  hatch  is  over,  the  hen  ca!n  be  treated. 
You  can  use  a  small  sewing  machine  or  bicycle  oiler  filled  with  equal  parts 
of  linseed  oil  and  kerosene.  You  can  examine  the  feathers  of  the  hen  about 
an  inch  below  the  vent.     If  you  find  a  cluster  of  small  objects  attached  to 


;'  \^trhj^< 


Large  body  louse — 19  times  natural  size.     Credit  of  Conn.  Exp.   Station. 
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the  feathers,  these  are  probably  the  nits.  Take  your  can  and  drop  a  drop  of 
oil  on  each  bunch  of  the  nits.  It  takes  but  a  very  little  of  the  oil.  If  ;the 
chicks  get  a  little  of  it  on  them,  no  harm  will  be  done.  Never  use  pure  kero- 
sene. It  will  blister  the  skin  and  cause  you  a  lot  of  trouble,  besides  killing 
the  little  chicks.  By  mixing  the  linseed  oil  with  the  kerosene,  no  damage 
will  be  done  and  the  nits  and  lice  killed. 

USE  OF   LICE   OINTMENT 

We  have  never  found  any  lice  powder  to  be  so  effective  and  satisfactory 
as  a  blue  ointment,  made  as  follows: 

Mercury,  fifteen  parts  by  weight. 

Lard,  fifty  parts. 

Suet,  twenty-three  parts. 

Oleate  of  mercury,  two  parts. 

We  have  recommended  it  to  hundreds  of  people,  and  all  who  have  tried 
it,  pronounce  it  to  be  very  effective.  By  rubbing  just  a  little  on  the  fluff 
of  a  hen  with  young  chicks,  it  will  also  destroy  the  lice  on  the  chicks.  Never 
use  it  on  the  heads  of  young  chicks.  The  advantage  of  this  ointment  over 
powder  is  this:  If  you  use  powder,  you  only  kill  the  lice  on  the  bird  at  that 
time,  and  there  is  nearly  always  a  lot  of  "nits"  or  eggs  on  the  feathers  which 
hatch  in  about  ten  days  afterward  to  start  a  new  generation  of  lice.  But 
by  using  this  ointment,  you  destroy  the  "nits"  also,  and  if  any  are  hatched, 
enough  of  the  ointment  remains  on  the  feathers  to  kill  them. 

We  render  the  suet  and  melt  the  lard.  After  this  is  cooled,  but  before 
it  becomes  hardened,  we  pour  in  the  mercury  and  oleate  of  mercury,  and 
with  an  ordinary  table  fork,  we  stir  and  stir  this  mixture  until  the  entire 
mass  becomes  thoroughly  mixed  and  turns  blue.  If  you  find  it  is  going  to 
be  too  stiff,  add  a  little  lard.    See  that  it  is  well  stirred. 


Rub  about  this  amount  of  Blue  Ointment  on  the  skin  about  an  inch  below 
the  vent  and  the  same  amount  on  each  thigh.  The  ointment  should  be  made 
by  mixing^  one  part  of  Blue  Ointment  with  two  parts  of  vaseline.  Melt  a  lit- 
tle tallow  to  mix  with  it  to  give  it  a  little  more  base. 


We  take  a  little  of  this  blue  ointment  (about  the  size  of  a  garden  pea)" 
on  the  end  of  the  finger  and  rub  it  well  on  the  skin  and  in  the  fluff  just 
below  the  vent.  Rub  the  same  amount  into  the  fluff  feathers  on  each  thigh. 
Rub  down  next  to  the  skin  and  base  of  the  feathers.  We  are  not  bothered 
with  lice  again  for  some  time.  To  get  the  right  proportions,  we  weigh  all  the 
ingredients.  Do  not  use  this  too  freely  or  get  it  too  near  the  vent  for  you  may 
kill  the  hen  by  so  doing.  Use  an  amount  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Also  a 
similar  amount  in  the  fluffy  feathers  on  each  thigh. 

You  can  buy  3?  1/3  per  cent  blue  ointment  from  your  druggist  and 
then  have  him  mix  two  parts  vaseline  or  lard  with  every  one  part  of  the 
ointment  and  use  as  directed.  It  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  attempt  to  mlix 
it  yourself.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  buy  the  oleate  of  mercury,  but  you 
can  buy  or  order  the  blue  ointment  from  your  druggist.  Have  him  mix  two 
parts  vaseline  with  each  one  part  of  the  blue  ointment  and  use  as  abovei. 
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Mix  a  little  tallow  with  it  so  as  to  give  more  base  to  the  ointment  and  it 
will  remain  on  the  hens  longer. 


Collection  of  mites  or  louse  eggs  found  at  the  base  of  feathers  pulled 
from  the  abdomen  of  a  hen.  These  can  all  be  destroyed  by  using  the  blue 
ointment  mixture. 

HEAD  LICE  ON  YOUNG  CHICKS 

You  can  easily  detect  the  lice  on  the  head  of  the  young  chicks  with 
the  eye.    It  is  well  to  keep  a  continual  watch  for  them. 

Or  take  a  teaspoonful  of  lard  and  add  about  five  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
and  put  the  least  bit  of  grease  on  their  heads.  Carbolated  vaseline  is  also  a 
good  remedy;  grease  on  their  heads  will  kill  the  lice.  These  are  simple  but 
effective  remedies,  but  must  be  used  very  sparingly.  The  very  best  and 
safest  thing  that  can  be  used  for  head  lice  on  young  chicks  is  a  drop  of 
sweet  oil. 

THE   MIGHTY   MITE 

There  are  three  principal  species  of  mites  which  infest  poultry,  the 
common  grey  or  red  mite,  the  mites  which  cause  scaly  leg  and  the  common 
red  bug  or  chigoe. 


^°"The  "mf-^htv  Sit»~"  times  natural  size.  Credit  of  Conn.  Exp.  Station, 
ine  mighty  mite,"  commonly  known  as  the  red  mite  Thi=i  «Vir,w<i  thB 
«nv  illl^V/^^n^fl^^^-  ^^  ''appears  under  the  mfcrosTope.  These  arl  very 
If  /ou  fail  ?o  c^L*^7„rt"^«n  P"'  ^°"  ^"*  °*  ^^^  poultry  business  in  short  order 
11  you  tall  to  clean  and  spray  your  houses,  roosts  and  nests  as  should  be  done. 
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The  mites  that  infest  the  houses  differ  from  the  lice  in  their  habits.  Lice 
live  on  the  body  of  poultry  and  hatch  their  progeny  there.  Mites  live  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  house  or  any  place  they  can  get  for  a  hiding  place. 
From  these  places  they  crawl  to  the  body  ,ot  the  fowls  at  night  and  prey 
upon  them.  They  leave  them  before  the  birds  get  off  the  rjoost  after  getting 
their  fill  of  blood  which  reddens  them,  from  which  we  get  the  name,  red 
mite. 

A  spray  is  needed  that  will  penetrate  every  crack  and  crevice.  Three 
parts  of  crude  petroleum  or  coal  oil  to  one  part  of  crude  carbolic  acid  is 
the  best  for  this  purpose  as  its  tendency  is  to  spread  and  soak  into  the' 
cracks,  thus  reaching  the  enemy.  The  painting  of  the  roost  poles  every 
four  weeks  with  Lee's  Liquid  Lice  Killer  or  with  the  petroleum  solution  will 
also  aid  in  keeping  them  in  controL 

Especial  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  setting  of  hens.  One  reason  that 
the  brood  coop  is  so  much  more  effective  for  the  broody  hen  is  the  fact  that 
if  you  use  a  house  in  which  to  set  the  hens  it  soon  becomes  thoroughly 
infested  with  mites  unless  you  are  eternally  on  the  lookout,  and  the  hens 
are  often  so  annoyed  that  they  quit  the  nests.  By  using  the  brood  coop 
and  exercising  care  in  dusting  the  hen  and  even  furnishing  her  a  place  in  the 
run  to  wallow,  the  danger  of  lice  and  mites  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

To  prevent  mites,  keep  your  houses  clean.  Clean  up,  rake  up,  spade  up, 
sweep  up,  scrub  up.  There  is  nothing  much  better  or  cheaper  to  use  as  a 
spray  for  your  houses  than  three  gallons  of  crude  oil  mixed  with  one  gallon 
of  kerosene.  Or  use  three  gallons  of  kerosene  to  one  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
If  the  wood  once  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  either  of  these  solu- 
tions and  you  paint  the  roost  poles  and  nests  quite  often  with  the  same 
solutions  or  some  of  those  recommended  in  this  lesson,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  mites  ever  doing  any  damage. 


A  good  hand  spray  pump  should  be  a  part  of  every  poultry  farm's  equip- 
ment. Give  every  house  a  thorough  cleaning  and  spray  it  until  the  walls, 
roosts,  dropping  boards  and  nests  are  thoroughly  soaked  with  some  of  the 
lice  and 'mite  exterminators  or  spray  mixtures  recommended  in  this  lesson. 
Do  this  each  spring  and  fall. 

MITES  SPREAD  RAPIDLY 

In  the  case  of  lice,  the  fowls  can  protect  themselves  to  some  extent, 
for  they  can  wallbw  in  the  dust  and  in  other  Ways  rb'ut  this  lice  tb  soma 
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extent.  Mites,  however,  crawl  onto  the  hens  at  night,  and  they  are  so 
small  that  the  hen  has  no  way  of  fighting  them  and  is  left  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  poultryman  and  the  mites. 

These  parasites  multiply  very  rapidly  and  when  once  started  can  soon 
be  found  in  enormous  numbers  unless  preventive  measures^  are  used.  Very 
often  birds  die  and  the  poultryman  is  inclined  to  think  it  was  caused  by  some 
disease,  when  the  facts  are  that  it  was  due  to  mites.  Mites  also  carry  disease 
from  one  fowl  to  another.  Sitting  hens  are  often  forced  to  leave  their  eggs 
and  nests  because  of  large  numbers  of  mites  sapping  their  vitality  and  con- 
tinually annoying  them.  They  thrive  best  in  the  summer  season,  but  cold 
weather  does  not  destroy  them. 

HOW  THE  MITES  MULTIPLY 

An  authority  on  the  subject,  Mr.  James  B.  Morman,  made  a  microscopic 
study  of  the  life  history  of  these  pests  and  this  is  what  he  had  to  say  con- 
cerning them: 

"By  the  naked  eye  a  full-grown  mite  appears  as  a  mere  animated  dot, 
but  under  the  miscroscope,  it  seems  to  have  more  or  less  of  a'  complex 
anatomy.  The  body  is  not  segmented  like  the  body  of  an  insect,  but  forms 
a  single  mass.  When  fully  grown  the  chicken  mite  possesses  four  pairs  of 
well-segmented  legs,  each  of  which  is  supplied  at  the  end  with  a  suction 
valve  which  enables  the  mite  to  hold  itself  to  any  kind  of  a  surface. 
The  head  has  a  pair  of  simple  eyes  only  and  the  mouth  parts  are  formed 
for  piercing  the  skin  and  sucking  the  blood  from  the  chicken.  Respiration 
is  effected  by  the  general  surface  of  the  body  only. 

"Of  the  mites  under  the  microscope,  the  females  gorged  with  poultry 
blood  began  to  lay  eggs  within  twenty-four  hours.  From  seven  to  thirteen 
eggs  were  laid.  The  eggs  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  and  so  are  the  young 
mites  when  first  hatched.  The  eggs  began  to  hatch  out  In  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  room.  In  hatching 
the  smaller  end  of  the  egg  slowly  develops  and  unfolds  Into  the  head,  mouth 
parts,  and  the  first  three  pairs  of  legs,  while  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  forms 
the  body  proper  of  the  mite.  There  is  no  discarded  shell  or  covering  of  any 
kind,  since  an  egg  simply  develops  into  a  young  mite,  which  is  Immediately 
active  and  ready  for  food.  As  just  stated,  when  first  hatched  a  mite  has 
three  pairs  of  legs  only,  a  fourth  pair  developing  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours  afterward;  but  lack  of  a  pair  of  legs  by  no  meana  interferes  with 
the  young  mite's  activity  and  voraciousness.    In  a  week  or  so  a  mite  becomes 


A — Group    of    mite    eggs.      B — Newly    hatched    mite.      C — Nature    chicken 
mite.     Enlarged  60  times  the  natural   size. 
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fully  grown,  ready  to  lay  eggs,  and  multiply  the  pest  indefinitely.  If  left  un- 
mo'.ested  for  a  season,  the  progeny  of  a  single  mite  will  number  hundreds 
or  even  thousands." 

ONE  METHOD  OF  TREATMENT:  Red  mites  may  be  dealt  with  effect- 
ively. 

1.  Clean  up  filth,  ventilate  house  with  open  front,  and  let  plenty  of 
sunlight  into  the  house. 

2.  Construct"  removal  roosts  and  dropping  boards,  allowing  as  few 
cracks  as  possible.  Rebuild  the  roost  in  such  a  way  that  It  does  not  touch 
the  sides  of  the  chicken  house  and  make  it  detachable  without  nails  so  it 
may  be  examined  for  mites  at  any  time. 

3.  Paint  or  spray  the  roosts,  walls  about  roosts,  dropping  boards,  and 
nests  with  full  strength  solution  of  two  parts  oil  to  one  part  stock  dip  or 
five  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  to  40  gallons  of  water. 

Applications  are  made  four  to  six  times  during  the  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  and  in  pairs,  one  following  the  other  in  five  or  six  days. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION   ABOUT  LICE  AND  MITES 
To  Rid  the  Flock  and  House  of  Lice 

Grease  baby  chicks  on  top  of  heads  with  a  drop  of  sweet  oil. 
Dust  all  sitting  hens  at  least  three  times  during  hatching  period. 
Use  blue  ointment,  licene  or  other  grease  on  all  other  hens. 
Provide  a  good  dust  wallow. 

To  Bid  Flock  and  House  of  Mites 

Remove  all  litter  in  which  the  pests  could  hide. 

Spray  the  house  thoroughly. 

Fumigate  it  the  house  can  be  made  air  tight. 

Paint  the  roosts  and  nests  with  a  good  wood  preservative. 

Where  Lice  Hide 
On  feathers  of  the  fluff. 
Under  wings. 
On  top  of  head. 
On  thigh  feathers. 
On  the  abdomen,  about  an  inch  below  the  vent. 

To  Kill  Lice 

Dust  with  insect  powder. 

Provide  "dust  baths." 

Fumigate  with  louse  paints. 

Use  grease,  such  as  Blue  Ointment,  Licene,  etc. 

For  Spraying  Use 
Crude  oil,  or  coal  tar  disinfectant,  or  crude  carbolic  acid  and  kerosene, 
or  whitewash. 

Mites  Hidte 

in  cracks  and  crevices.     On  the  perches.     In  the  nests. 

INSECTICIDES 

The  insecticides  used  in  destroying  of  Insects  that  infest  poultry  are 
divided  into  three  classes — powders,  liquids  and  fumes. 

Powders  are  used  to  kill  such  insects  as  breathe  through  tubes  in  the 
side  of  their  bodies.  Those  that  have  other  means  of  breathing  are  not 
affected  by  powders.  Others  have  to  be  reached  by  using  liquid  that  Is 
poisonous  to  the  insects  or  by  using  something  that  emits  fumes  that  will 
destroy  them. 

POWDERS 

Fine  road  dust,  if  it  reaches  the  insects  that  breathe  through  openings  in 
their  bodies,  will  prove  effective.  The  hen  making  her  wallow  soon  pulver- 
izes the  dirt.  If  It  is  dry,  and  she  destroys  a  great  many  of  the  lice  on  her 
body. 
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Persian  or  Dalmatian  insect  powder  Is  highly  recommended,  provided 
it  is  pure.  Fine  tobacco  dust  is  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  very  fine.  Dry 
slaked  lime,  which  is  unpleasant  to  handle,  is  also  used.  Road  dust  combined 
with  Dalmatian  powder  is  very  good.  The  fine  dust  from  coal  ashes  can 
be  used. 

Mr.  Rolla  C.  Lawry  recommends  the  use  of  a  powder  made  of  three 
quarts  of  kerosene  to  one  quart  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Sufficient  plaster  of 
Paris  is  used  to  absorb  the  liquid.  The  mixture  is  spread  upon  a  heavy  paper 
to  dry  in  order  to  allow  all  of  the  liquid  to  evaporate.  It  Is  then  rubbed 
through  the  screen  of  a  flour  sifter  and  then  it  is  ready  for  use. 

You  can  make  your  own  apparatus  for  dusting  the  hens  by  using  a  can 
with  a  top,  in  which  you  place  a  few  small  holes.  In  dusting  the  fowls  hold 
the  bird  by  the  feet  and  work  the  powder  under  the  feathers  'thoroughly 
with  the  fingers.  The  lice  are  for  the  most  part  found  under  the  vent.  The 
powder  can  be  used  just  before  the  hens  are  set,  but  where  you  have  a  large 
number,  we  think  that  the  ointment  we  give  in  another  paragraph  is  better 
and  certainly  much  easier  to  apply. 

If  you  use  lice  powder  with  which  to  dust  your  birds,  be  very  careful 
not  to  get  any  of  the  powder  into  the  vent.  It  will  irritate  the  mucous  mem- 
brane so  that  diarrhoea  will  set  in  and  in  many  cases  the  birds  die  in  a  few 
days.  Many  sitting  hens  have  left  their  nests  and  many  good  birds  have 
been  killed  by  this  method. 

SODroM  PliUOBID  EFFECTIVE  AGAINST  ALL   LICE 

Most  poultry  lice  powders  which  are  placed  on  the  market  are  not  very 
effective.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  outside  of  the  one  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  cheapest  things  for  body  lice,  is  Sodium  Fluorid.  In  writing  us  about 
this,  one  of  our  students  recently  said: 

"With  sodium  fluorid,  which  we  purchase  here  for  sixty  cents  per  pound, 
a  few  pinches  of  this,  possibly  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful,  dusted  in  the 
feathers  where  lice  and  mites  are  present  will  rid  the  fowl  completely  Jn 
three  to  four  days,  and  she  will  remain  free  from  lice  for  several  months 
unless  exposed  to  further  infestation.  It  is  as  harmless  to  day-old  chicks 
as  it  is  to  hens.  A  flock  of  poultry  can  be  absolutely  freed  from  this  pest  by 
one  treatment  if  all  the  fowls  are  given  attention.  It  seems  fortunate  to  me 
that  so  easy,  cheap  and  effective  a  method  is  given  to  our  poultry  brethren 
who  are  fighting  this  pest  all  over  our  land. 

"One  particular  instance  might  be  quoted.  I  purchased  a  broody  hen 
from  a  neighbor  this  summer  which  was  heavily  infested  with  lice.  This 
hen  was  given  one  treatment  of  sodium  fluorid  immediately  upon  being  set. 
One  week  after  the  chickens  were  hatched  there  were  no  indications  among 
them  of  lice  of  any  sort.  I  might  say  that  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  lice 
infesting  the  hen  originally  were  head  lice,  and,  consequently,  would  certainly 
have  shown  up  on  the  chicks." 

Regarding  this  same  thing,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently  published  these  facts: 

"The  writers  have  tested  a  number  of  the  materials  most  generally  ad- 
vocated for  lice  destruction  and  several  new  compounds  which  it  was 
thought  might  be  effective.  In  this  series  of  tests  nothing  else  was  found 
to  be  as  satisfactory  as  sodium  fluorid.  The  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  this  chemical  is  exceedingly  poisonous  to  all  species  of  chicken  lice.  It 
kills  both  adults  and  young,  including  the  young  which  emerge  from  the  eggs 
present  at  the  time  of  treatment. 

"Sodium  fluorid  can  be  obtained  in  two  forms,  known  as  commercial 
and  chemically  pure.  Both  of  these  are  In  a  dry  state,  the  former  being 
a  dry  powder  and  the  latter  consisting  of  small  crystals  somewhat  lumpiy. 
While  the  chemically  pure  material  is  effective,  it  is  not  as  easily  applied  by 
the  dusting  method  as  the  more  finely  powdered  commercial  form,  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  is  higher  in  price.  The  commercial  grade  should  contain  90  to 
98  per  cent  sodium  fluorid. 

"This  material  is  the  sodium  salt  of  the  chemical  element  known  as 
fluorin,  and  hence  is  a  compoynd  very  similar  to  ordinary  table  salt,  which 
is  known  chemically  as  sodium  chloride.  In  asking  for  sodium  fluorid  it  Is 
therefor«5  important  that  the  name  'fluorid'  be  carefully  stated  to  the  drug- 
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gist.  Up  to  this  time  the  demand  for  the  material  has  heen  very  limited. 
Prior  to  the  work  of  the  writers  its  only  known  insectioidal  use  was  against 
cockroaches,  for  which  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  very  effective.  Owing 
to  this  limited  demand  the  material  is  not  ordinarily  found  in  drug  stores. 
Druggists,  however,  can  obtain  it  readily  from  manufacturing  chemists  in 
the  larger  centers,  and  with  demand  it  will  be  carried  in  stock  by  many  local 
dealers.  The  commercial  sodium  fluorid  at  present  prices  should  be  retailed 
at  from  30  to  60  cents  per  pound,  the  price  varying  somewhat  with  the 
amount  ordered  by  the  druggist  and  the  distance  from  the  chemical  manu- 
facturing centers. 

"Sodium  fluorid  in  a  dry  state  does  not  deteriorate  quickly.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place  either  in  bottles  with  stoppers  or  In  closely  covered 
cans.    In  this  condition  it  will  remain  active  indefinitely. 

METHODS    OF   APPMCATION 

"In  treating  poultry  with  sodium  fluorid,?/  proper  methods  are  followed, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  control  is  attained.  One  application  of  sodium,  fluorid 
to  all  fowls  on  given  premises  will  completely  destroy  all  Uae  present.  It  is 
essential  to  make  sure  that  the  treatment  is  thorough  and  that  every  fowl 
is  treated,  for  If  one  infested  chicken  escapes  It  will  In  a  short  time  reinfest 
the  entire  flock  and  thus  make  it  necessary  to  do  the  work  over  at  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  time  and  money. 

"Sodium  fluorid  may  be  applied  in  two  forms,  as  a  dust  and  as  a  dip.  In 
using  either  form,  the  first  step  is  to  see  that  all  fowls  are  shut  in  the  poul- 
try house  or  placed  in  coops  prior  to  beginning  treatment. 

DUSTING 

"The  action  of  sodium  fluorid.  when  applied  in  dust  form,  is  compara- 
tively slow;  hence,  if  fowls  are  examined  the  day  following  the  treatment 
some  lice  may  be  found,  but  If  the  treatment  is  thorough  and  every  fowl  is 
treated,  the  material  persists,  and  after  four  or  five  days  all  lice  disappear. 
Apparently  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  Is  not  prevented,  but  the  young  lice  find 
sufficient  material  present  In  the  feathers  upon  emerging  from  the  eggs  to 
destroy  all  of  them. 

"For  complete  destruction  of  lice  it  is  essential  to  place  small  amounts 
of  the  material  on  different  parts  of  the  Infested  birds.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  belief,  all  species  of  lice  do  not  migrate  freely  from  one  part  of  the 
bird  to  another,  hence  the  material  must  be  well  distributed  to  bring  it  in 
contact  with  all  lice  present. 

"The  writers  have  found  what  they  term  the  'pinch  method'  to  be  en- 
tirely effective  against  all  lice  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  economy  of 
time  and  material.  When  applying  the  material  by  this  method,  It  Is  placed 
on  a  table  in  an  open  vessel,  and  the  fowl  Is  held  by,  the  legs  or  wjlngs  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  a  small  pinch  of  the  chemical  is  placed 
among  the  feathers  next  to  the  skin  about  as  follows:  One  pinch  on  the 
head,  one  on  the  neck,  two  on  the  back,  one  on  the  breast,  one  below  the 
vent,  one  on  the  tail,  one  on  either  thigh,  and  one  scattered  on  the  underside 
of  each  wing  when  spread.  Each  pinch  can  be  distributed  somewhat  by 
pushing  the  thumb  and  finger  among  the  feathers  as  the  material  is  re- 
leased. It  is  advisable  when  dusting  to  hold  the  chicken  over  a  large  shallow 
pan,  as  in  this  way  the  small  amount  of  material  ordinarily  lost  is  recovered. 

"The  material  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  shaker,  but  this  method 
has  some  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  pinch  method.  Small  nail 
holes  are  punched  in  the  bottom  of  the  can,  which  is  provided  with  a  close- 
fitting  lid  on  the  other  end.  The  material  is  then  shaken  into  the  feathers 
with  one  hand,  while  the  feathers  are  opened  with  the  other.  This  necessi- 
tates the  presence  of  a  second  person  to  hold  and  turn  the  fowl.  When, 
this  method  is  followed  the  amount  of  sodium  fluorid  used  may  be  reduced 
by  adding  four  parts  of  some  finely  powdered  material,  such  as  road  dust  or 
flour,  to  each  part  of  the  chemical.  If  the  material  is  employed  alone,  some- 
what more  of  it  is  used  than  by  the  pinch  method,  and  more  or  less  dust 
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floats  in  the  air,  which  causes  irritation  of  the  throat  and  nose.  This  can  be 
avoided  largely  if  the  operators  wear  dust  guards  over  the  nose  or  keep  pieces 
of  wet  cloth  over  the  nose  and  mouth. 

"Although  the  writers  have  not  applied  this  material  with  a  dusting  ma- 
chine or  revolving  barrel,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  not  be 
thorough,  might  bruise  the  fowls,  and  would  be  irritating  to  the  air  passages 
of  the  birds.  ' 

"Precaution  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  sodium  fluorid  solution  to 
remain  in  galvanized  vessels  any  great  length  of  time.  In  fact,  it  is  best  not 
to  keep  it  over  night  in  tubs  or  galvanized  containers,  as  it  will  injure 
them." 

COST  OF  APPLICATION 

One  pound  of  commercial  sodium  fluorid,  when  applied  by  the  "pinch 
method,"  will  treat  approximately  100  hens;  thus  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  per 
pound,  the  expense  for  material  will  average  a  little  more.  The  ointment  is 
a  little  more  expensive,  but  can  be  applied  more  rapidly  and  if  properly 
mixed  is  effective  for  a  longer  period. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  apply  sodium  fluorid  more  than  once  where 
the  dusting  or  dipping  method  is  applied,  but  where  the  "pinch  method"  is 
used  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  in  two  weeks,  as  there  is 
a  probability  that  some  of  the  lice  will  escape.  The  dusting  method,  if  thor- 
oughly applied,  is  the  more  complete  remedy,  but  is  by  far  the  most  costly. 

USE  OF  SODIUM  FLUORID  FOB  BABY  CHICKS 

In  treating  baby  chicks,  take  a  pinch  of  sodium  fluoride  and  apply  half 
of  it  to  top  of  head  and  the  other  half  below  the  bill,  and  scatter  one  or  two 
pinches  over  the  rest  of  the  body,  depending  upon  its  size  and  age. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  dusting  baby  chicks.  Dust  them  on  warm, 
sunshiny  days  and  during  the  morning  hours.  At  the  same  time  dust  the 
mother  to  prevent  transference  of  lice.  If  the  day  is  cold,  the  baby  chicks 
will  crowd  beneath  the  mother  and  in  this  way  obtain  some  of  the  poison  in- 
ternally, resulting  in  the  death  of  the  chicks.  Always  treat  the  hens  before 
the  hatch  comes  off  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dust  the  chicks. 

DIPPING. — The  dipping  method  is  recommended  when  weather  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  that  is,  in  mild  weather  on  a  bright,  sunny  day.  This 
is  especially  true  when  twenty-five  or  more  fowls  are  to  be  treated.  This 
insures  thoroughness,  reduces  the  time  used  in  treatment,  and  if  fifty  or 
more  fowls  are  to  be  treated,  dipping  reduces  the  cost  of  material.  Fur- 
thermore, the  irritation  of  the  nose  and  throat  of  the  operator  by  the  powder 
is  avoided.  Of  course,  for  the  treatment  of  fowls  in  winter  or  for  young 
chicks  or  sitting  hens,  the  pinch  method  as  described  should  be  followed. 

In  preparing  for  dipping,  a  medium  sized  tub  is  filled  with  tepid  water 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  S  inches,  the  water  being  measured.  One  ounqe,  or 
three  level  tablespoonfuls,  of  sodium  fluorid  is  added  for  each  gallon  of 
water.  While  the  material  dissolves  readily  in  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
stir  the  solution  before  dipping. 

To  dip,  firmly  hold  the  fowl  by  the  base  of  the  wings  and  submerge  it  in 
the  dip.  With  the  other  hand,  ruffle  the  feathers  so  that  the  dip  will  touch 
the  skin  and  partially  wet  the  feathers,  then  duck  the  head  a  couple  of 
times.  Choose  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  complete  the  dipping  some  time 
before  sundown.  The  feathers  are  not  wet  very  thoroughly  by  this  treat- 
ment and  the  fowls  will  dry  in  a  very  short  time.  There  is  no  injury  to 
the  skin  or  feathers  and  the  latter  are  not  discolored.  The  meat  is  not 
tainted  in  the  least. 

Immediately  after  the  dipping  operation,  dispose  of  the  dip  where  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  the  chickens  drinking  it.  Also,  if  a  galvanized  iron 
tub  is  used  for  the  dip  it  should  be  emptied  and  rinsed  at  once  to  prevent 
a  chemical  reaction  from  the  sodium  fluorid. 

Commercial  sodium  fluorid  may  now  be  obtained  from  any  large  whole- 
sale drug  house  in  five-pound  lots,  from  a  number  of  the  drug  stores  a  few 
seed  and  hardware  houses,  and  the  large  mail  order  houses.  It  should  be 
sold  at  retail  at  from  30  to  60  cents  per  pound. 
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TOBACCO  RECOMMENDED   AS  LICE  AND  MITE   EXTERMINATOR 

One  of  our  students  is  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  cigar  manufac- 
turer, and  she  highly  recommends  the  use  ot  tohacco  In  the  extermination 
and  eradication  of  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses.  She  has  this  to  say 
concerning  the  method  she  recommends: 

"My  father  was  a  cigar  manufacturer  for  a  period  of  40  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  he  kept  a  flock  or  a  pen,  but  while  his  houses  were  so  cheaply 
constructed  that  they  made  a  harbor  for  mites  and  lice,  yet  during  all  this 
time,  they  were  never  infested  with  either  lice  or  mites. 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  having  lice  or  mites  in  any  building  or  on 
poultry  ot  any  kind.  You  can  try  it  out  yourself,  and  I  will  warrant  you 
will  have  no  lice  and  mites  in  buildings  treated  in  this  manner,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  possible  danger  to  hens  or  chicks.  The  remedy  is  very  cheap 
and  simple,  yet  I  know  it  works  in  every  case. 

"All  my  father  did  was  to  take  a  quantity  of  tobacco  stems,  stalks 
or  waste  tobacco  of  any  kind  and  place  them  in  a  wooden  bucket,  barrel 
or  tub.  Fill  the  container  with  Water  and  then  weight  it  down,  covering  it 
with  stones,  boards,  or  something  of  that  nature.  Let  this  stand  over 
night;  in  fact,  until  the  water  will  be  about  the  color'  of  molasses,  the 
stronger  the  better. 

"We  used  a  brush  with  which  to  apply  the  liquid,  but  a  spray  pump 
might  be  better,  provided  you  filtered  the  liquid  through  a  cloth  to  prevent 
the  clogging  of  your  spray  pump.  .  Thoroughly  saturate  the  cracks  and 
crevices  in  your  house,  including  perches,  droppings  boards,  and  the  corners 
of  the  nest  boxes.  Be  sure  to  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  the  house  where  there 
is  danger  ot  mites  and  lice  hiding. 

"Two  or  three  times  during  the  first  summer  this  remedy  is  used,  soak 
the  ends  of  the  perches  so  that  all  lice  or  mites,  coming  or  going,  will  bei 
destroyed.  After  the  wood  is  partially  soaked  with  the  fluid,  only  a  slight 
painting  or  spraying  each  spring  and  summer  will  be  necessary." 

This  student  believes  in  this  preventive  so  much  that  she  recommends 
that  poultry  raisers  grow  a  few  tobacco  plants,  raising  them  about  the  sam'3 
as  they  would  cabbage.  If  they  cannot  secure  the  tobacco  in  any  other 
manner,  they  can  at  least  grow  a  few  plants.  She  advises  drying  the  reius'e 
after  the  liquid  has  all  been  removed,  and  scattering  the  dried  tobacco  stems, 
leaves,  etc.,  in  the  litter  of  the  poultry  house. 

LIQUID   INSECTICIDES 

To  reach  those  Insects  that  infest  the  house  in  order  to  reproduce  their 
progeny,  a  liquid  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  used.  It  is  possible  to  use  a 
spray  pump  and  reach  all  ot  the  parts  of  the  building.  There  is  nothing 
better  than  crude  kerosene,  three  parts,  and  one  part  of  carbolic  acid.  If 
the  crude  oil  cannot  be  found,  use  the  commercial  kerosene.  This  liquid 
solution  should  be  applied  thoroughly  to  the  roost  poles,  nests,  cracks,  crev- 
ices and  rails  of  the  house.  If  they  are  saturated  once  a  month  or  every  six 
weeks  in  spring  and  summer  months,  it  will  not  take  long  to  eliminate  the 
mites.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  also  to  paint  the  floors.  By  this  method 
germs  of  diseases  are  destroyed  as  well  as  insects. 

When  this  solution  is  used  on  the  nest  boxes,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  sun  a  tew  hours.  There  are  many  kinds  of  commercial  prepara- 
tions that  are  put  on  the  market  for  use  in  spraying.  Many  of  them  are 
effective,  but  the  coal  tar  products  are  generally  the  basis  of  them. 

About  two  ounces  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  gallon  of  water  makes  a  very 
good  insecticide.  Carbolic  acid  can  also  be  put  into  whitewash  and  is 
effective.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  whitewashing  the  house  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  of  insects.  When  carbolic  acid  is  added,  when  the 
whitewash  reaches  the  insects,  it  will  kill  them.  It  is  better  to  thoroughly 
spray  the  house  before  using  the  whitewash.  We  like  spraying  better  than 
whitewash.  Remember  that  the  roosts,  walls  and  nests  must  be  sprayed 
until  they  are  saturated  about  every  eight  weeks  during  the  hot  weather.    Do 
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this  work  early,  in  the  day  so  that  the  houses  may  dry  out  before  confining 
the  fowls  to  them  again. 


Take  a  can  of  liquid  lice  killer,  or  a  mixture  made  of  three  parts  of  crude 
oil  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  kerosene,  or  some  similar  mixture,  and  paint  your 
roost  poles  twice  each  month  in  hot  weather  and  once  a  month  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

KILLING  INSECTS  BY  FUMES 

It  is  possible  to  destroy  disease  germs  and  many  insects  by  fumes. 
Sulphur  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  used  and  probably  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive. You  can  use  powdered  sulphur  or  get  the  sulphur  candles.  Place  the 
sulphur  in  an  iron  container  and  moisten  with  some  inflammable  liquid  to 
make  it  burn  rapidly.  Tobacco  and  creosote  are  also  used.  Use  the  waste 
materials  from  the  tobacco  and  saturate  it  with  something  to  make  it  burn. 

TURKEY  lilCE 

The  body  louse  of  the  chicken  is  probably  the  most  common  and  injur- 
ious pest  attacking  turkeys.  It  Infests  the  turkey  the  same  as  it  does  the 
chicken  and  when  present  may  be  found  upon  the  skin  below  the  vent, 
the  eggs  being  deposited  there  In  masses  at  the  base  of  the  feathers. 

The  large  turkey  louse  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  genuine  turkey  louse.  It 
is  a  very  large,  brown  louse  with  a  prominent  head,  having  two  projections 
extending  backward.  It  is  to  be  found  upon  any  part  of  its  host  except  pos- 
sibly the  head  and  wings.  There  is  also  a  very  large  turkey  wing  louse.  When 
present  it  is  found  between  the  barbules  of  the  large  wing  and  tail  feathers. 
Diarrhoea,  drowsiness  and  loss  of  vitality  will  result  if  the  turkeys  are  badly 
infested  with  lice. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  people  to  hatch  turkey  eggs  beneath  a  hen. 
When  this  is  done  there  is  usually  a  great  deal  of  trouble  resulting  from  head 
louse  injury.    The  louse  in  question  is  the  common  chicken  head  louse.    It  Is 
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found  in  great  numbers  attached  to  the  feathers  on  top  of  the  head  of  young 
turkeys  and  its  injurious  effects  are  equally  as  apparent  as  in  the  case  of 
young  chickens.  One  large  louse  on  the  head  of  a  young  poult  will  sometimes 
kill  the  poult  if  it  is  not  removed.  The  lice  can  also  be  found  under  the 
wings  of  the  young  turkeys. 

Control. — The  same  as  for  chicken  lice  or  for  head  lice  on  young  chicks 
as  explained  in  the  Baby  Chick  Lesson. 

LICE   AND   MITE    EXTERMINATORS 

Among  the  many  lice  and  mite  exterminators  the  following  has  been 
recommended  as  being  very  effective.  We  give  a  number  of  different  methods 
of  ridding  flocks  and  houses  of  these  pests  for  the  reason  that  some  student 
may  find  one  thing  more  easily  procured  than  another.  If  we  recommend 
only  one  thing,  there  might  be  times  when  that  particular  thing  could  not 
be  found  in  certain  communities.     So  you  might  try  the  following: 

Cresol  Soap.  Dissolve  a  ten  cent  cake  of  laundry  soap  in  one  pint  soft 
water;  heat  or  allow  to  stand  until  soap  paste  is  formed.  Add  one  pint 
cresol;  beat  or  allow  to  stand  until  soap  paste  is  dissolved.  Stir  in  one  gal- 
lon of  kerosene.  Dilute  with  ten  to  fifty  parts  of  water  and  apply  with  spray 
pump  or  broom. 

Cresot-Kerosene  Paint.  To  three  parts  of  kerosene  add  one  part  of 
cresol.    Apply  with  brush  as  ^  paint." 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM  is  very  effective.  It  is  cheaper  than  most  things 
and  retains  its  killing  power  for  several  weeks.  It  sprays  better  if  one  gallon 
of  kerosene  is  mixed  with  every  three  or  four  gallons  of  the  crude  oil.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  material  is  used  for  spraying  it  is  always  best  to  strain 
it  or  pour  it  through  a  screen  wire  to  rid  it  of  all  foreign  particles  which 
might  interfere  with  your  spray  pump.  Where  crude  oil  is  used,  it  is  best 
to  repeat  the  application  in  about  a  month,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  give  a  third  application.  The  roost  poles  and  the  interior  of  the  nests 
can  be  painted  with  crude  oil.  Poultry  should  be  kept  out  of  a  building 
until  the  oil  has  become  thoroughly  soaked  into  the  wood. 

LIQUID  LICE  KILLERS  and  similar  preparations  made  by  well  known 
manufacturers  can  be- used  with  which  to  paint  the  roost  poles,  nest  boxes, 
cracks  and  crevices.  If  this  is  done  once  a  month  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  down  these  parasites  after  the  wood  is  once  well  saturated. 

Jfaphthalene-Kerosene  Emulsion.  This  e'mulsion  is  the  most  effective 
and  sa.fest  mixture  for  killing  mites  (red  mites)  and  nits.  It  is  also  very 
effective  as  a  disinfectant.    It  is  made  thus: 

Naphthalene,  1  pound. 

Kerosene,  1  gallon. 

Laundry  soap,  4  ounces. 

Water  (soft),  2  quarts. 

First  dissolve  Naphthalene  in  Kerosene,  then  dissolve  Soap  in  boiling 
water,  when  thoroughly  dissolved  mix  all  together  while  hot  and  stir  briskly 
until  the  mixture  has  formed  an  emulsion.  This  is  your  stock  and  it  must 
be  well  covered  because  Naphthalene  volatilizes  (evaporates).  When  using 
this  add  five  gallons  water  (soft)  to  one  gallon  of  the  emulsion,  to  this  add 
two  quarts  of  strong  vinegar.  Kerosene  and  Naphthalene  will  kill  mites  and 
vinegar  and  soap  will  kill  "nits."    Apply  with  sprayer  or  brush. 

THE  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION  can  be  made  as  follows: 

Unslaked  lime,  8  ounces,  powdered  Sulphur  1  pound,  water  i}^  gallons; 
boil  for  two  hours.    Apply  with  sprayer. 

WOOD  PRESERVATIVES  PREVENT  MITES 

We  have  found  the  wood  preservatives  sold  by  most  lumber  dealers 
to  be  about  as  effective  as  anything  to  prevent  mites.  They  not  only  act  as 
a  preservative  for  the  wood,  but  if  the  roosts,  nests,  cracks,  crevices  and 
joints  are  carefully  painted,  these  preservatives  will  expel  the  mites  and 
prevent  them.  The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  recommends  this  method 
very  highly: 

"The  control  of  a  parasite  must  of  necessity  be  regulated  to  meet  its 
method  of  attack.    Because  tlie  mites  are  usually  hidden  either  in  cracks  or. 
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holes  in  the  roost  or  about  the  poultry  house,  having  to  pass  over  the 
roosts  to  attack  the  hens,  it  is  important  that  the  roosts  do  not  offer  hiding 
places  for  the  mites.  An  application  to  the  roosts  and  particularly  to  the 
boards  supporting  the  roosts  that  will  either  repel  or  kill  the  mites  as  they 
crawl  over  these  points  to  reach  the  hen  is  the  efficient  method  of  control. 

"In  comparison  with  kerosene  oil,  zenoleum  and  carbolic  acid  we  have 
found  that  carbolenium  is  a  far  more  effective  means  of  ridding  the  hen 
house  of  the  roost  mites.  Containing  a  coal  tar  product  and  carbolic  acid  it 
acts  as  a  wood  stain  and  remains  effective  for  a  long  period  of  time,  being 
even  more  effective  tl^an  pure  carbolic  acid.  While  carbolenium  Is  recom- 
mended because  it  has  been  tried  and  found  most  efficient  it  is  quite  likely 
that  other  coal  tar  products  have  a  similar  degree  of  effectiveness.  These 
are  sold  under  different  trade  names,  one  of  which  is  'Plykill.'  For  flocks 
of  hens  where  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  liquid  is  used  for  mites 
we  would  recommend  using  carbolenium,  but  for  those  who  need  larger  quan- 
tities we  would  recommend  one  of  the  coal  tar  mixtures  that  can  be  bought 
by  the  barrel  at  a  lower  rate. 

"'Discretion  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  any  of  the  coal  tar  products  as 
an  excess  amount  either  on  the  roosts  or  on  the  adjoining  boards  may  result 
in  eye  trouble  to  the'  hens  or  chio'hiens.  To  avoid  this  it  is  best  to  makp 
the  application  when  changing  the  stock  from  one  house  to  another,  giving 
time  for  the  mixture  to  dry  into  the  wood  for  at  least  two  days,  or  if  treat- 
ing the  house  for  chickens,  allow  a  week  or  ten  days  for  it  to  become  thor- 
oughly dry.  If  this  cannot  be  done  it  is  better  to  dilute  the  product  with 
kerosene  or  to  apply  sparingly  with  the  brush,  wiping  off  the  excess  with 
an  old  rag  and  allowing  the  place  to  dry  for  a  day  before  returning  the 
stock  to  the  house.  If  roosts  are  allowed  to  dry  outside  of  the  poultry  house 
there  is  less  danger  of  Injury  to  the  fowl.  If  used  regularly  each  year  one 
application  is  usually  sufficient.  Should  there  be  signs  of  the  return  of  the 
mites,  however,  another  application  should  be  made  or  if  the  houses  are 
badly  infested  two  or  niore  applications  may  be  necessary." 
WASTE  OIL  FOR  MITES  AND  SPRAY 

The  waste  oil  and  greases  which  are  removed  from  crank  oases  and  from 
autos  and  which  accumulate  about  most  garages  are  usually  turned  into  the 
sewer.  These  waste  oils  and  greases  make  an  excellent  preventive  and 
exterminator  for  lice  and  mites.  It  you  will  mix  one  gallon  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid  with  each  three  gallons  of  the  waste  oil  and  use  it  as  a  spray  or 
paint,  it  will  prove  very  effective  in  keeping  down  lice  and  mites  in  a 
poultry  house.  This  oil  has  lasting  qualities  when  used  in  this  way,  and 
when  the  roosts,  nest  boxes,  cracks  and  crevices  become  saturated  with  it, 
they  cannot  live  in  the  house.  All  paints  or  sprays  should  be  applied  in  the 
morning  to  give  them  time  to  soak  into  the  wood  before  the  fowls  occupy 
the  house  or  use  the  roost  poles. 

SCALY  LEGS 

There  is  nothing  much  more  unsightly  than  to  see  a  bad  case  of  scaly 
legs.     It  is  the  result  of  g-o-s  neglect  on  the  part  of  the   poultryman.     It 


View  of  adult  female   scaly   leg  mite  greatly  enlarged. 
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takes  a  very  little  time  and  trouble  to  cure  a  case  and  a  little  care  will  pre- 
vent its  return. 

We  have  seen  cases  so  bad  that  the  leg  of  the  fowl  was  badly  deformed, 
the  natural  color  and  scales  permanently  destroyed  and  the  bird  actually 
lame  as  the  result  of  scaly  leg  mites.  No  bird  can  do  its  best  as  a  layer  or 
breeder  when  in  this  condition.  A  show  specimen  stands  but  little  chance 
of  winning  when  affected  by  this  disease.  So  from  every  standpoint  it  pays 
to  eradicate  this  from  your  house  and  flock. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  a  small  parasite  which  works  underneath  the 
scales  of  the  legs.  An  irritation  is  caused  by  these  intruders  and  the  tissues 
of  the  leg  of  the  bird  are  stimulated  to  greater  activity  in  trying  to  expel 
the  parasites  and  throw  them  off.  This  only  makes  it  better  for  the  purposes 
of  the  mites,  for  the  serum  exuded  furnishes  them  better  surroundings  in 
which  to  work  and  multiply.  So  they  increase  in  great  numbers,  if  left  alone, 
so  that  in  some  cases  the  legs  of  some  birds  are  almost  eaten  to  the  bone. 

The  mite  which  causes  scaly  leg  burrows  under  the  scales ,  and  secretes 
a  chalky  looking  substance  which  causes  the  scales  to  rise  and  render  the 
legs  very  unsightly  in  appearance.  This  trouble  is  easily  communicated 
from  one  fowl  to  the  other  and  should  be  checked  at  once  whenever  found. 

Symptoms:  TJie  disease  does  not  disturb  the  general  health  of  the  fowl. 
These  small  parasites,  which  boi-e  under  the  scales  of  the  legs  and  feet,  cause 


View  of  two  adull  female  scaly  leg  mites  at  work  under  the  scales.  Eggs 
and  excreta  following  them.     Enlarged. 

the  scales,  to  rise,  and  in  case  of  long  standing,  the  scales  and  color  of  the 
legs  disappear  entirely. 

The  mites  become  more  numerous  and  bury  deeper  until  in  some  cases 
the  bird  loses  a  toe  and  becomes  lame  by  the  leg  being  eiten  almost  off.  It 
makes  a  very  uns:ghtly  appearance  to  say  the  least. 

Birds  that  are  affected  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  building  which  is  clean 
and  sanitary  and  the  floor  should  be  covered  with  straw.  Take  a  pan  of 
warm  water,  plenty  of  soap  and  a  brush,  and  after  the  legs  have  been  soaked 
in  the  soapy  water,  scrub  them  thoroughly  with  the  brush.  Remove  all  the 
old  scales  that  you  can  after  they  have  been  softened  up,  but  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  leg  bleed.  After  they  have  been  removed  from  the  water,  dry  the 
legs  before  applying  the  treatment. 

Ca^es  of  scaly  leg  can  be  cured  by  dipping  the  leg  of  the  bird  into  a  can 
of  kCTOsene.  Be  careful  not  to  get  the  kerosene  closer  than  within  an  inch  of 
the  Jcnee  joint.  If  the  oil  is  permitted  to  get  onto  the  feathers  or  the  skin 
of  the  fowl,  it  will  become  blistered  and  we  have  known  of  cases  where  birds 
have  died  as  a  result  of  this  treatment.    Another  objection  to  the  coal  oil  Is 


the  fact  that  it  discolors  the  leg,  it  the.  bird  is  intended  tor  show  purposes, 
a  better  remedy  would  be  to  apply  crude  oil  or  petroleum  to  the  leg  with  a 
brush  or  dip  the  legs  in  a  small  can  of  this  oil. 

The  parasites  pass  from  one  bird  to  another  and  are  caused  by  gross  neg- 
lect upon  the  part  of  the  poultryman.  The  roost  poles  should  be  smooth 
and  should  be  kept  painted  with  some  liquid  lice  killer  or  with  two  parts  coal 
oil  mixed  with  one  part  crude  carbolic  acid.  Use  a  stiff  brush  to  wash  the 
bird's  legs  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  as  stated  above.  After  drying, 
apply  the  following  ointment: 

Pour  teaspoonfuls  of  washed  sulphur  or  enough  to  make  a  paste  or  oint- 
ment. 

Twenty  drops  carbolic  acid. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  vaseline  or  lard. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene. 

Mix  these  and  make  a  salve  or  ointment  of  them  before  applying  to 
legs.    Rub  the  ointment  well  up  under  the  scales  of  the  legs. 

The  blue  ointment  mixture  which  is  recommended  in  this  lesson  for 
body  lice  is  also  good  for  treating  the  legs  for  scaly  mites.  It  must  be  well 
rubbed  in  aud  the  surplus  rubbed  off  to  prevent  soiling  the  plumage. 

One  treatment  is  to  use  a  little  zenoleum  or  creolin  in  warm  water  and 
soak  the  legs  until  the  scales  and  crusts  are  softened  and  the  legs  carefully 
cleaned.  When  they  are  dry,  use  carbolated  vaseline,  crude  petroleum  or  the 
ointment  mentioned  on  page  32. 


No.  1  shows  a  normal  leg-  of  a  fowl, 
dition  caused  by  scaly  leg  mites. 


No.  2  shows  a  leg  in  very  bad  con- 


OHIGOES  OR  CHIGRES 

Chigoes  or  chigres  belong  to  the  flea  family,  having  four  legs  with  the 
body  divided  into  two  parts.  They  exist  in  nature  and  get  their  living  from 
plant  life,  but  if  animals  are  present  they  prefer  to  suck  the  animal's  blood 
instead.  This  they  do  by  piercing  the  skin  and  with  the  lash  tongue  first 
inject  a  poison  which  partly  digests  the  blood  and  then  it  sucks  the  blood 
and  poison  out  together.  This  poison  which  is  injected  causes  a  swelling  of 
the  flesh. 

These  little  creatures  are  most  numerous  during  June,  July  and  the  first 
half  of  August. 

The  chicks  which  are  hatche'd  during  these  months  usually  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  these, little  creatures.  It  is  better  to  hatch  the  chicks  either 
earlier  or  later  so  they  will  avoid  this  pest. 

Keeping  the  birds  away  from  the  runs  where  these  chigoes  grow  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  controlling  them.  They  live  in  prairie  grass,  dog  fennel 
etc.    Grease  the  bird's  legs  if  running  on  range.  ' 
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MOSQUITOES 

In  many  sections  where  mosquitoes  are  Isad  they  prove  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  fowls.  In  some  experiments  that  have  been  made,  evidence  was 
gathered  that  they  proved  a  source  for  the  spreading  of  sore  head,  which  is 
so  common  in  southern  countries.  The  only  thing  to  be  recommended  in  this 
case  is  to  screen  the  roosting  quarters  and  keep  out  the  mosquitoes  at  night. 
They  will  not  likely  trouble  them  much  during  the  day  time. 

DEPLUMING  RHTES 

There  are  two  kinds  of  depluming  mitea.  One  gnaws  the  skin  and  irri- 
tates it  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  so  that  in  her  desperation  the  hen  puUs 
out  her  own  feathers.  The  other  lives  on  the  feather,  which  causes  the  bird 
to  have  a  ragged  and  ugly  appearance.  In  some  cases  the  quill  is  so' weak- 
ened that  the  feather  drops  off.  This  does  not  necessarily  injure  the  health 
of  the  birds,  yet  it  spoils  their  appearance  and  no  bird  can  lay  as  many  eggs 
or  do  as  well  as  it- would  if  it  were  free  from  them. 

One  part  of  blue  ointment  mixed  with  three  parts  of  carbolated  vaseline 
rubbed  on  the  affected  portion  of  the  bird  usually  effects  a  cure.  Do  not  use 
a  great  quantity  of  this  mixture  at  any  one  time,  but  repeat  it  if  necessary. 
Also  crude  petroleum,  carbolated  vaseline  or  oil  of  cloves  rubbed  intol  the 
parts  of  the  skin  and  feathers  infested  has  been  recommended.  Add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  stock  dip  to  a  cup  of  melted  vaseline  or  lard,  mix  thoroughly,  and 
when  cool,  apply  a  little  to  infested  parts. 

AIR   SAC   MITES 

The  air  sac  mites  inhabit  one  section  of  one  fowl  and  may  be  found  in 
another  portion  of  another  bird.  The  mites  are  usually  found  in  the  air  sacs 
between  the  leg  and  the  breast,  in  the  abdominal  air  sacs,  the  air  spaces  of 
the  bones,  and  in  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs.  If  there  are  only  a  few  their 
presence  will  not  be  noticed,  but  if  they  are  in  large  numbers,  it  will  likely 
prove  serious.  The  bird  becomes  thin,  the  wings  droop,  the  comb  Is  pale 
and  a  coughing  or  rattling  sound  in  the  throat  may  be  noticed.  "When  the 
bird  is  killed  and  examined  you  will  notice  the  mites  in  minute  specks.  They 
may  be  yellowish-white  in  appearance. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  rid  a  flock  of  this  disease.  It  is  usually  best  to 
kill  the  birds  and  disinfect  the  premises.  None  of  the  birds  should  be  sold  to 
anyone  for  breeding  and  none  sold  for  market  that  are  known  to  be  in- 
fected. It  is  said  that  sulphur  fed  to  these  birds  will  kill  these  parasites,  but 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.    Do  not  attempt  to  use  or  breed  such  birds. 

TICK  INFESTATION 

These  are  also  found  largely  in  the  southern  portion -of  the  United  States. 
They  have  a  thin  and  flat  body.  The  mouth  is  found  on  the  underneath 
side  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  tick  fastens  itself  to  the  bird  and  sucks  the 
blood.  Sitting  hens  leave  their  nests  and  birds  cannot  thrive  where  large 
numbers  of  these  pests  are  found  about  the  premises.  Use  sanitary  meas- 
ures and  combat  them  with  the  same  treatment  recommended  for  the  preven- 
tion of  lice.    Treat  the  houses  in  the  same  way. 

FAVUS 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  comb  and  skin  of  the  head,  but  it  is  due  to  a  fun- 
gus and  not  a  parasite.  However,  we  will  mention  it  here.  It  is  highly  con- 
tagious. If  not  treated,  it  will  spread  and  result  in  serious  trouble.  It  first 
appears  in  small  patches  on  the  face,  comb  or  wattles.  It  is  a  crust,  light 
gray  or  whitish  in  color,  and,  if  allowed  to  develop,  from  in  four  to  six  weeks, 
may  spread  over  a  large  area  and  be  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness.  The 
feathers  become  dry  and  brittle  and  break  off  very  easily,  leaving  a  bare 
surface  affected  by  the  disease.  A  bad  odor  may  be  noticeable.  The  bird  will 
become  weak  and  die  if  not  treated. 

These  cases  must  be  taken  in  their  early  stages.  The  crusts  must  be 
soaked  with  soapy  water  which  contains  five  per  cent  solution  of  zenoleum, 
cTeolin,  kreso  dip,  carbolic  acid,  or  fiv^per  cent  solution  of  some  other  anti- 
septic.   The  houses  and  equipment  should  be  treated  as  for  lice  and  mites. 
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CHICKEN  FLEAS 

Chicken  fleas  are  not  very  common  but  their  effect  is  similar  to  that 
of  lice.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  known  to  become  quite  numerous  and 
troublesome.  The  best  remedy  Is  to  dip  the  hens  in  a  five  per  cent  zenoleum 
solution,  five  per  cent  creolin,  five  per  cent  kreso  dip,  or  dip  such  as  is  used 
for  lice  and  mites  on  poultry  or  live  stock. 

The  house  should  also  be  treated  as  recommended  for  lice  and  m-;tes. 

THE  POULTRY  BEDBUG 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States  these  pests  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
They  swarm  over  the  roosta  and  nests  and  suck  the  blood  of  the  fowls.  If 
they  are  not  eradicated,  they,  of  course,  soon  have  the  same  effect  upon  a 
flock  that  lice  and  mites  have.  They  sometimes  become  so  numerous  that 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  out  doors  continuously  in  those  warm  cli- 
mates. These  bugs  live  for  a  long  time  on  the  filth  which  they  find  in  a 
Trou'.e;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  house  be  most  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  every  particle  of  filth  eliminated.  Treat  the  house  the  same  as  is  rec- 
ommendei  for  the  eradication  of  lice  and  mites. 

BLUE  BUGS 

In  many  Southern  States  ticks,  or  "blue  bugs,"  infest  the  grass,  weeds 
and  sticks  and  are  a  serious  pest  for  old  fowls,  and  a  very  fatal  one  for  young 
chicks.  These  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  chicks  in  small  runs  and  keep- 
ing the  runs  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  grass,  etc.,  until  the  chicks  are  up  in 
size.  A  simple  remedy  may  be  used  as:  Two  tablespoonfuls  lard,  one-half 
teaspoonful  flower  of  sulphur.  Grease  the  back  of  the  heads  and  wings 
where  ticks  are  most  inclined  to  stick.  Do  not  grease  the  entire  chick  with 
this  mixture,  nor  should  any  sulphur  mixture  be  used  largely  if  the  weather 
is  damp  and  rainy. 

BEDBUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECTS 

We  have  seen  houses  thoroughly  infested  with  bedbugs  which  are  a  great 
annoyance  to  poultry.  Creolin  put  in  water  for  a  spray  will  kill  the  bedbugs. 
Until  they  are  thoroughly  eliminated  it  would  be  well  to  spray  for  them 
every  two  weeks.  The  kerosene  and  carbolic  acid  solution  which  has  been 
recommended  for  mites  and  for  spraying  is  best  for  bedbugs  and  for  all  other 
kinds  of  insects  with  which  poultry  are  troubled.  Mix  equal  parts  of  kero- 
sene and  carbolic  acid  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  strong  solution 
to  kill  bedbugs  or  other  insects. 

The  parasites  that  infest  turkeys  are  larger  than  those  that  infest 
chickens.  Their  habits  and  general  characteristics  are  the  same.  The  same 
formulas  that  we  have  given  you  for  the  treatment  of  lice  on  chickens  can 
be  used  with  the  turkeys.  They  are  very  dangerous  to  the  young  poults,  in 
fact  cause  more  trouble  than  does  disease.  The  young  turkeys  get  infested 
from  the  mother  hen  about  the  head  and  vent  soon  after  they  are  hatched  if 
the  mother  happens  to  have  them  on  her.  However,  they  can  also  be  infested 
with  the  same  kind  of  insects  that  trouble  the  chickens. 

The  special  kind  of  insects  that  infest  ducks  are  also  different  from 
those  that  infest  turkeys  and  chickens.  They  will  sometimes,  however,  pass 
to  other  kinds  of  poultry  if  they  happen  to  be  on  the  ducks  in  great  numbers. 

The  pigeon  lice  are  also  unlike  the  others  that  we  have  discussed.  They 
are  long  and  slender  and  brown  in  color. 

It  is  really  more  difficult  to  keep  vermin  from  pigeons  than  any  other 
variety  of  fowls,  for  they  are  closely  confined  and  the  fact  that  they  stay 
on  their  nests  so  much  renders  the  breeding  of  insects  favorable.  Then 
they  do  not  wallow  as  do  hens  and  clean  themselves  in  this  way.  Pigeons 
also  become  infested  with  fleas,  ticks  and  red  mites. 

When  insects  are  present  in  great  numbers  squab  raising  is  rendered 
very  difficult.  The  parasites  will  either  check  the  growth  of  the  squabs  or 
kill  them. 
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CHIGGEBS  OB  RED  BUGS 

One  of  the  most  heartily  condemned  hugs  in  the  southern  and  central 
states  is  the  chigger  or  red  hug,  says  Prof.  F.  C.  Bishop,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  makes  life  miserable  when  one  gets  a  good 
infestation  of  these  tiny  pests  after  a  walk  in  the  grass  and  weeds.  The 
norm,al  ho3ts  for  these  small  mites  are  thought  to  be  various  insects,  but 
they  attack  chickens  with  avidity,  and  occasionally  domestic  animals  as  well 
as  man. 

Chlggers  are  in  reality  the  young  or  larvae  of  certain  large  ground  mites 
wh!ch  in  the  adult  stage  are  entirely  harmless.  They  are  scarcely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  and  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  They  attach  to  the  skin  of 
chickens  where  the  down  or  feathers  a^e  thin.  esDeciilly  on  the  br»a''ts, 
under  the  wings  and  on  the  front  of  the  thighs.  Usually  a  great  many  fasten 
in  a  bunch  and  they  produce  swelling  and  often  suppuration.  Small  chicks 
soon  become  droopy  and  often  die  if  heavily  infested  and  older  fowls  a.re 
irritated  enough  to  affect  growth  and-  egg  production.  The  little  mites  suck 
blood  and  increase  considerably  in  size,  then  drop  off  after  a  period  of  three 
to  five  days. 

With  this  pest,  as  with  many  others,  the  late  hatched  chicks  suffer  most. 
Usually  very  few  chiggers  are  present  in  north  Texas  until  about  the  first  of 
May,  and  farther  north  they  are  somewhat  later  in  appearing.  Hence  early 
hatching  is  one  of  the  principal  methods  of  avoiding  injury  to  young  chicks. 

As  the  chiggers  are  always  more  abundant  in  rank  growths  of  woods 
and  grass  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  vegetation  on  the  range  closely  cvtt. 
Young  chicks  should  never  be  allowed  to  run  out  in  weeds  and  tall  grass. 
The  chiggers  may  be  destroyed  by  applying  a  small  amount  of  carbolated 
vaseline  or  lard  and  sulphur  to  the  masses,  being  careful  not  to  get  grease 
on  the  chicks  except  where  the  parasites  are  located.  Sulphur  dusted  in  the 
feathers  tends  to  keep  the  chiggers  off  for  a  few  days. 

THE  FOWL  TICK  OB  BLUE  BUG 

Ticks  which  infest  fowls  and  which  do  great  damage  in  certain  states 
and  cause  great  loss  in  portions  of  California,  Texas,  Florida,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended below.  It  is  important  that  you  know  something  about  the  life 
history  of  this  troublesome  pest.  Dr  J.  W.  Patton  of  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural College,  has  done  considerable  investigational  and  experimental  work 
with  the  Fowl  Tick  and  we  want  you  to  know  just  what  he  has  to  say  with 
reference  to  this  parasite: 

"Hosts. — Domestic  fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  pigeons,  ostriches  and  canaries. 

"Life  History. — The  eggs  are  deposited  in  cracks  and  crevices  about  the 
house,  roosts,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees,  fence  posts,  etc..  In  fact,  in  any 
place  there  is  a  place  to  secret  themselves  and  deposit  the  eggs.  The  hatch- 
ing period  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In  summer  it  may 
be  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and  in  winter  it  may  extend  over  two  or  three 
months. 

"Injury  Produced. — 

1.  Through  death  of  old  and  young. 

2.  Retarding  the  growth  of  the  fowls  infested. 

3.  By  lowering  the  vitality,  thus  rendering  the  fowl  more  subject  to 

disease. 

4.  Reduction  in  egg  production. 

5.  Irritation  and  annoyance  to  the  fowls. 

"Seed  Ticks. — When  hatched,  the  young  seed  ticks  soon  make  their  way 
to  the  host  and  engorge  themselves  with  blood.  This  feeding  period  lasts 
from  four  to  ten  days.  After  feeding,  they  then  drop  from  the  host  and- 
make  their  way  to  cracks  and  crevices.  Before  feeding  the  seed  ticks  are  of 
a  grayish  color;  afterwards  they  take  a  bluish  hue.  These  seed  ticks  then 
undergo  a  molt  and  develop  into  what  are  called  nymphs. 

"Nymphs. — These  nymphs  are  different  from  the  seed  ticks,  in  that 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  host  for  feeding  only  for  a  brief  period,  usu- 
ally at  night.  They  then  undergo  further  molt,  and  finally  develop  into  the 
adult  ticks. 
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"Adult  Ticks. — The  main  difference  between  these  and  the  nymphs  is 
that  the  adult  is  sexually  mature,  and  that  they  are  slightly  larger  m  size. 
As  a  rule  the  male  is  smaller  than  the  female.  Contrary  to  most  ticks,  this 
species  does  not  die  after  ovulation  and  feastings-  These  ticks  are  remark- 
able in  the  length  of  time  that  they  can  live  without  food.  Seed  ticks  have 
been  known  to  live  five  and  one-half  months,  nymphs  for  nine  months,  and 
the  adults  anywhere  from  two  and  one-half  months  to  five  years.  This  Is 
Important  when  combating  these  pests,  as  houses  unoccupied  even  for  a 
period  of  years  may  still  harbor  them  in  large  numbers. 

'•Injury  to  Host.— Ticks  possess  a  strong  beak  attached  to  the  ventral 
(under)  side  of  the  anterior  (front)  part  of  their  body,  by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  their  host  and  produce  the  injury  outlined  under  "Injury  Pro- 
duced." 

"Control  Factors. — Ticks  do  not  thrive  in  a  warm,  moist  climate.  A 
warm  temperature  is  favorable,  but  excessive  moisture  is  adverse  to  their 
natural  development.  They  do  not  occur  in  cold  regions.  They  can,  how- 
ever, stand  considerable  cold  weather.  A  few  parasites  are  known  to  at- 
tack the  fowl  tick.  A  species  of  ant,  certain  species  of  spiders,  rats  an-l  mice 
will  destroy  a  small  per  cent;  fowls  themselves  will  eat  them,  but  due  to  the 
habits  of  the  ticks  they  are  only  able  to  get  a  small  amount,  as  also  is  the 
case  with  birds  The  fowl  tick  Is  much  more  difficult  to  destroy  with  chemi- 
cals than  is  most  ticks,  due  to  their  natural  resistance  and  their  mode  of 
living. 

"Treatment. — Investigations  show  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  dip  the 
fowls  or  to  apply  any  substance  to  their  body,  as  practically  anything  which 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  these  pests,  so  immune  to  most  chem- 
icals as  they  are,  would  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  fowls  themselves. 
The  poultry  house  is  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  attack,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose many  substances  have  been  tried. 

"It  is  necessary  that  any  substance  used  to  combat  these  pests  should 
have  the  following  points: 

1.  High  killing  power. 

2.  Should  be  penetrating  and  lasting  in  its  effect. 

3.  Should  be  inexpensive.  ♦ 

"Crude  oil  has  been  used  quite  extensively  and  successfully.  It  emboiies 
the  above  principles.  Crude  oil  and  kerosene  also  have  been  used  to  some 
extent  though  kerosene  of  Itself  Is  of  very  little  use.  The  following  mixture 
has  given  very  good  results:  Crude  oil  4  parts  and  kerosene  1  part.  White- 
wash and  boiling  water  are  of  very  little  use,  if  any,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  insect  powders.  Any  substance  used  should  come  in  actual  con- 
tact with  the  ticks.  The  secretive  habits  and  the  resistance  of  the  tick  is 
such  that  any  substance  used  should  be  forced  into  the  cracks  and  crevices 
in  sufficient  amounts  and  with  continued  treatments  at  least  every  thirty 
days  if  any  remedy  is  to  be  effective.  Before  any  treatment  is  used  the 
house  and  fixtures  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  then  sprayed,  also  thor- 
oughly spraying  the  fence  posts,  ttc,  and,  in  fact,  any  place  where  they 
might  secret  themselves  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Our  investigations  show  that  with  intelligent  and  vigorous  attack  the 
pest  can  be  controlled  or  completely  destroyed.  The  same  method  as  advo- 
cated for  the  common  mite  has  been  found  very  successful  in  combating  this 
pest.  Anthracene  oil  is  to  be  preferred  rather  than  crude  petroleum,  as  it 
is  more  destructive  and  more  persistent.  The  proper  construction  of  the 
roosts  and  nests  is  imperative  and  following  the  first  thorough  spraying  of 
the  hen  houses,  painting  the  roosts  and  nests  two  or  three  times  at  sixty  or 
ninety-day  intervals  will  keep  all  ticks  from  developing,  though  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  the  roosts  for  a  year  or  more  as  some  ticks  are  sure  to  escape 
the  spray  and  may  get  to  the  fowls  and  feed. 

"Methods  of  Preventing  Tick  Infestation. — It  is  much  easier  to  exclude 
ticks  from  clean  premises  than  it  is  to  destroy  them  when  premises  are  in- 
fested. Those  contemplating  entering  poultry  farming  should  bear  in  mind 
the  following  (if  they  are  in  the  zone  where  ticks  are  prevalent) : 

1.  Fowls  free  from  ticks. 

2.  Clean  premises. 

3.  Quarantine  of  all  new  addition&  to  the  flock  for  a  period  of  ten  days. 
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"The  houses  and  equipment  should  be  as  free  from  cracks  and  crevices 
as  is  possible,  and  with  systematic  spraying  of  the  house  and  the  painting 
of  the  roosts  and  platforms  periodically  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  ticks  to 
get  a  start. 

"Tick-proof  houses  would  also  help  to  solve  the  problem.  These  may 
be  made  of  corrugated  metal  on  either  steel  or  wood  frames.  The  treatment 
recommended  would  be  beneficial  for  the  control  of  most  mites  affecting 
poultry.  There  has  been  a  number  of  remedies  put  on  the  market  for  the 
eradication  of  ticks  both  from  the  fowl  and  the  premises.  Some  of  these 
are  quite  effective,  but  not  any  more  so  than  crude  oil,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  much  more  expensive.  There  is  no  remedy  that  may  he  fed  to  the  fowls 
which  would  be  sufficiently  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  ticks  and  at  the 
same  time  not  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  fowls  themselves. 

Conclusions 

"1.  The  chicken  tick  is  a  serious  pest  to  poultry,  especially  in  the  south- 
western states. 

"2.    The  fowls  are  often  killed  by  it. 

"?'.    No  flock  can  thrive,  let  alone  produce,  if  infested  to  any  extent. 

"4.  The  adult  ticks  are  secreted  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  house 
by  day  and  feast  on  the  fowl  by  night. 

"5.  The  young  seed  ticks  are  found  on  the  fowl  for  the  first  four  to  ten 
days,  then  they  drop  off  and  secrete  themselves,  as  do  the  adults  and  the 
nymphs. 

"6.  The  main  difference  between  the  adults  and  the  nymphs  is  the  fact 
that  the  former  are  sexually  mature  and  capable  of  reproducing. 

"7.  Ticks  may  live  from  five  and  one-half  months  for  the  seed  ticks  to 
five  years  for  the  adults  without  food- 

"8.  Only  systematic  spraying  with  proper  penetrating  substances  which 
when  used  in  sufficient  amounts  finds  its  way  into  the  cracks  and  crevices 
is  efficient. 

"9.  The  spraying  should  be  done  systematically  and  periodically,  as 
no  one  spraying  is  sufficient  to  control  these  pests,  regardless  of  what  is 
used. 

"10.  Construct  buildings  as  free  as  possible  of  cracks  and  crevices  and 
have  portable  fixtures. 

"11.  Compel  fowls  to  roost  in  the  house  at  night,  so  that  their  roosting 
quarters  may  be  free  from  the  tick. 

"12.  It  is  not  advisable  to  dip  fowls,  neither  is  it  a  fact  that  anything 
ted  them  will  rid  them  of  these  pests. 

"All  of  the  above  should  do  much  to  help  in  the  work  of  eradication." 

THE  ROSE  BUG 

The  common  rose  bug  is  scientifically  known  as  Macrodactylus  su-hspi- 
nosus.  In  sections  where  he  is  prevalent  in  any  considerable  number,  great 
damage  is  often  done  to  young  chicks.  In  order  that  you  may  identify  the 
beetle  readily,  the  following  description  will  enable  you  to  pick  him  out: 

He  is  a  slender  fellow,  tapering  before  and  behind  and  measures  about 
three-eights  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  thickly  covered  with  fine  yel- 
low scales  like  hairs  which  give  it  a  greenish-yellow  color.  The  legs,  six  in 
number,  are  long  and  slender,  of  a  pale  red  color.  These  heetles  generally  ap- 
pear early  in  the  summer,  usually  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June.  The 
adults  are  usually  present  in  sufficient  numiber  to  damage  the  chicks  for  a 
period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  they  make  their  first  appearance.  The 
beetles  feed  on  roses,  grapes,  daisies  and  many  other  common  plants.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground  by  the  females  and  the  lava  feed  on  the  roots  of 
plants,  coming  out  in  the  adult  stage  the  following  summer.  These  beetles 
are  in  many  sections  called  rose  chaffers.  Where  these  bugs  are  present  in 
large  numbers,  chicks  chase  them,  devour  them  in  large  quantities  and  the 
result  is  a  dead  chick  the  next  day.  Hens  seem  to  know  enough  to  leave  the 
rose  bugs  alone,  but  the  chicks  seem  less  discriminating.  There  is  just  one 
positive  preventive;  namely,  to  keep  the  chicks  and  the  rose  bugs  separated. 
This  can  be  done  hy  putting  up  a  temporary  fence  o'n  stakes  confining  the 
chicks  to  a  rather  restricted  area  adjacent  to  the  colony  or  brooder  houses. 
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It  13  an  excellent  precaution  to  mow  the  range  where  the  chicks  run  and  fence 
the  chicks  out  of  the  adjacent  field  where  there  are  daisies  and  other  flower- 
ing plants.  The  chicks  will  find  the  rose  chaffers  before  you  yourself  detect 
them  and  your  first  knowledge  of  their  presence  will  be  some,  dead  chicks  in 
the  brooder  house  in  the  morning  along  about  the  middle  of  June  or  a  little 
earlier.  Whenever  you  find  any  dead  chicks,  open  the  crops  and  if  you  find 
rose  bugs  prevalent  you  will  know  that  the  next  job  to  do  above  everything 
else  is  to  stretch  the  temporary  fence  and  confine  the  youngsters  to  a  green 
mowed  field.  Professor  Lamson  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  has 
found  as  a  result  of  recent  investigation,  that  the  rose  bugs  secrete  in  their 
body  a  very  deathly  poison,  a  few  drops  of  which  in.iected  into  a  guinea  pig 
or  rabbit,  will  cause  instant  death.  In  the  case  of  chick  poison,  the  death  is 
not  so  rapid  as  it  takes  time  to  get  the  poison  into  the  blood  stream  by  way 
of  or  through  the  digestive  tract.  If  there  are  any  vines  or  shrubs  near  the 
brooder  house  where  the  rose  bugs  congregate,  shaking  them  off  in  a  large 
basket  and  later  pouring  kerosene  on  them  and  burning  them  is  a  good  way 
to  kill  them  off  and  thus  reducing  the  number  the  next  year.  For  every  adult 
female  killed,  it  means  so  many  less  eggs  that  will  not  crop  out  the  next 
summer. 

THE  COMMON  BEDBUG  AND  CURUCO 

The  human  ibedbug  is  not  infrequently  an  'important  pest  of  poultry. 
When  they  get  a  start  in  a  chicken  house  they  breed  up  rapidly  and  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  the  fowls  and  disturbing  them  at  night  cause  much 
damage.    They  have  been  found  in  chicken  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  habits  of  the  bedbug  are  generally  known  and  will  not  be  discussed 
here.  They  remain  in  hiding  in  the  roosts,  nests  and  walls  and  roof  during 
the  day  and  attack  the  fowls  at  night.  Treatment  of  the  house  and  construc- 
tion of  roosts  and  nests  as  advised  for  the  common  mite  will  destroy  this 
pest. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  parts  of  semi-arid  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona a  bug  closely  resembling  in  appearance  and  habits  the  human  bedbug, 
but  confining  its  attention  to  poultry.  It  is  known  by  the  Mexican  name 
"Curuco."  Where  numerous  they  are  a  serious  poultry  pest.  The  same  reme- 
dies used  for  the  bedbug  will  control  this  chicken  bug. 

THE   STICKTIGHT  PLEA 

Throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  United  States  the  sticktight  flea  is 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  poultry  pest.  It  breeds  most  freely  in  regions  where 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  varies  much  in  abundance  during  different  years. 

It  is  a  true  flea,  but  the  legs  are  not  strongly  developed  for  jumping.  It 
usually  attaches  itself  firmly  to  the  host  and  remains  there  for  the  greater 
part  of  Its  life,  laying  eggs  while  attached.  It  is  usual  to  see  the  fleas  in 
groups  on  the  wattles,  around  the  eyes  or  on  the  comb  of  chickens,  or  at- 
tached in  masses  along  the  edges  of  the  ears  of  cats  and  dogs. 

The  young  fleas  hatch  from  the  eggs  which  fall  beneath  the  roosts  or  in 
the  sleeping  places  of  cats  and  dogs  or  under  buildings  where  the  fowls 
stay  during  the  day.  When  first  hatched  they  are  very  minute  white  mag- 
gots.   These  feed  in  the  dust  and  finally  in  about  thirty-five  days  produce  fleas. 

The  logical  procedure  is  to  destroy  the  young  fleas  and  prevent  further 
breeding.  This  can  be  done  by  keeping  the  fowls  from  going  beneath  houses 
by  applying  wire  netting,  and  keeping  dogs  and  cats  from  sleeping  in  the 
chicken  yards.  Scrape  up  all  the  material  in  the  hen  houses  and  where  the 
Lowls  and  dogs  have  been  frequenting  and  haul  it  out  and  scatter  on  the 
fields  where  the  sun  will  kill  all  fleas.  Sprinkle  a  considerable  amount  of 
cheap  salt  over  the  ground  and  wet  the  soil  thoroughly.  The  wetting  should 
be  done  two  or  three  times  at  weekly  intervals  to  destroy  all  the  young.  The 
fleas  on  the  fowls  will  all  drop  off  in  two  or  three  weeks  without  any  treat- 
ment. 

THE   BIRD  FLEA 

Prom  widely  separated  localities  in  the  northern  states,  and  especially 
in  the  Northwest,  have  come  reports  of  the  infestation  of  poultry  houses  with 
the  bird  or  European  chicken   flea.     This   insect   does   not   remain   on  the 
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fowls  as  does  the  sticktight  flea,  but  hides  In  the  nests  and  about  the  build- 
ing and  sucks  blood  when  opportunity  offers.  It  appears  that  rarely  it  be- 
comes seriously  abundant. 

The  burning  of  the  nest  material,  thorough  cleaning  of  the  poultry  house 
and  application  with  a  spray  pump  of  crude  petroleum,  or  better,  creosote 
oil,  should  give  prompt  relief. 

COMBINATION  OF  TREATMENTS  FOB  DIFFERENT  PESTS 

In  order  to  reduce  the  labor  involved  it  is  often  practicable  in  case)  two 
or  more  pests  are  present,  to  combine  the  treatments  so  as  to  destroy  the 
different  parasites  at  one  time. 

In  case  lice  and  depluming  mites  are  known  to  be  present  the  two  treat- 
ments may  be  combined,  using  the  following  formula  for  the  dip: 

"Water    1  gallon 

Soap   1  ounce 

Sulphur 2  ounces 

Sodium  fluorid 1  ounce 

If  scaly  leg  is  present  along  with  lice  it  is  advisable  to  follow  the  dip- 
ping of  each  fowl  with  the  treatment  of  the  legs  in  crude  oil. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  same  treatment  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  common  mite,  the  bedbug,  the  "curuco"  and  the  fowl  tick, 
though  the  follow-up  work  has  to  be  kept  up  longer  for  the  tick. 

GAPE  WORMS 

It  is  a  continual  fight  against  enemies  from  the  time  the  chick  comes 
from  the  shell.  Gape  worms  that  fasten  themselves  on  the  trachea  in  order  to 
suck  the  blood  from  the  mucous  lining  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
to  the  young  stock.  They  are  small  worms,  red!  in  color,  and  almost  a  half 
Inch  in  length.  They  interfere  with  the  breathing  of  the  young  bird  and 
cause  it  to  open  its  mouth  and  seem  to  gape,  from  which  the  worm  gets  its 
name.  There  are  various  methods  recommended  for  its  eradication  which 
are  made  for  the  purpose  and  put  on  the  market.  It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended that  lime  be  thrown  into  the  coops  in  which  the  young  stock  is  kept, 
which  causes  them  to  gape  violently  and  eliminate  the  worms. 

The  best  method  is  prevention  and  when  you  find  the  premises  infested 
with  the  worms  it  should  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  limed  thoroughly  with 
air  slaked  lime  and  no  stock  be  allowed  to  run  where  the  gape  worms  have 
been  found.  Poultrymen  too  often  make  the  mistake  of  running  the  stock 
too  long  on  the  same  soil.  Good  soil  conditions  are  one  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  success. 

The  worms  are  very  plentiful  just  after  rains  as  they  come  up  from  the 
ground  at  this  time  to  be  taken  up  by  the  chicks.  The  infection  is  worse 
after  rainy  spells. 

If  you  move  your  chickens  to  fresh  ground  or  cultivate  the  ground  year 
after  year  and  keep  oats  or  rye  or  some  crop  growing  In  the  yards,  you  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  troubled  with  this  disease.  Do  not  let  the  chicks  out  fn 
the  morning  until  the  sun  is  up  well  and  the  earth  worms  have  been  dtiven 
into  the  ground  if  you  are  troubled  with  this  disease.  Keep  the  chicks  con- 
fined to  the  coops  in  the  early  morning  if  your  ground  is  infested  with  gape 
worms. 

If  poultry  is  raised  on  one  piece  of  ground  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  the  ground  Is  not  cultivated  or  purified,  it  will  sooner  or  later  become 
Infested  with  gape  worms,  especially  If  the  ground  Is  low  and  flat.  The 
worms  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  windpipe  of  the  young 
chicks.  For  treatment,  move  the  chicks  to  new  and  well  drained  quarters 
and  plow  the  infected  areas  after  the  ground  has  been  covered  with  air 
slaked  lime.  Individual  treatment  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  worms. 
This  may  be  done  by  a  worm  extractor  made  especially  for  the  purpose  or 
by  a  feathet  moistened  with  turpentine  which  should  be  run  down  the  wind- 
pipe and  twisted  as  it  is  removed.  Other  treatments  are  given  in  the  lesson 
on  the  Baby  Chick. 
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Symptoms:  Frequent  gaping;  coughing  up  worms;  neck  shortened  or 
drawn  up,  except  when  extended  for  gaping,  bird  shakes  its  head,  often  con- 
vusively. 

Treatment:     Disinfect  premises  and  administer 

Naphthalene grain   1 

Sulphur grains  3 

Turpentine  drops  5 

Flour  enough  to  make  one  pill.  Give  twice  a  day  until  cured.  It  should 
not  require  more  than  three  days'  treatment  to  cure  a  bird.  Another  good 
treatment  is  to  burn  a  few  drops  of  Carbolic  Acid  on  a  hot  brick  and  allow 
the  bird  to  inhale  the  fumes.  Other  treatments  are  given  in  the  lesson  on 
Baby  Chick. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS 

The  worm  that  works  most  havoc  is  round  and  large  in  the  middle  and 
tapers  at  each  end.  When  a  flock  of  young  birds  becomes  infested  with  these 
parasites  the  vitality  of  much  of  the  stock  will  be  impaired  and  many  will 
be  lost.  They  cling  to  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  they 
often  eat  holes  through  the  part  affected.  They  live  on  the  food  that  is  fed 
to  the  chickens  and  prevent  the  bird  from  getting  its  proper  nourishment. 
Many  of  the  losses  will  occur  in  the  mornings.  The  bird  not  furnishing 
enough  feed  during  the  night  in  its  intestines  forces  the  worms  to  cling  to 
the  inner  lining  of  the  intestines,  and  the  very  life  blood  is  sapped  away.  It 
soon  dies  from  exhaustion. 

There  is  a  treatment  that  is  recommended  which  is  very  laborious  as 
each  individual  must  be  treated  and  when  the  flock  is  large  it  involves  a  great 
amount  of  time.  You  can  take  a  catheter  which  is  inserted  into  the  bird's 
throat  containing  about  a  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  turpentine.  This  is  given  about 
an  hour  before  feeding,  preferably  in  the  morning,  and  later  follow  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil. 

When  you  find  infection  it  is  better  to  cull  out  the  birds  that  do  not  seem 
to  be  infected  and  run  them  on  new  soil.  The  badly  infected  birds  will  be 
unfit  to  breed  from,  and  even  if  saved,  should  be  eaten.  The  soil  in  this  case 
should  be  limed  and  plowed  and  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  birds  off 
for  at  least  a  year  and  grow  some  crop  on  the  land. 

The  fact  that  we  have  so  many  poultry  diseases  is  that  so  little  care  is 
exercised  to  keep  the  soil  in  condition.  So  many  poultry  ailments  come  from 
the  soil  that  many  failures  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  not  kept  sweet 
and  clean. 

Post  Mortem :  The  parasite  worms  of  the  intestinal  tract  may  be  grouped 
as  tapeworms,  flukes,  roundworms,  and  thorn-headed  worms.    On  opening  up 


A  few  of  the  worms  found  in  one  intestine.  Hundreds  of  worms  In  the 
Intestines  of  a  fowl  can  consume  all  the  nutrition  in  the  food  eaten  by  the 
^  <:^  \^%  ^^^^}l  IS  that  the  fowl  gradually  becomes  thinner  and  weaker  and 
death  will  result  when  the  worms  are  killed. 
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birds  that  die  or  on  killing  a  weak,  thin  bird,  the  intestines  and  ceca  should 
be  cut  open  and  the  contents  mixed  with  water  in  a  dark  pan.  Worms,  if 
present,  can  be  detected,  as  they  are  white  and  threadlike. 

The  large,  round  worm  (Ascaridla  perspicillum)  is  from  1  to  4%  inches 
in  length,  when  full  grown.  The  tapeworm  (Davainea  tetragona)  is  long, 
flat  and  segmented.  Both  these  worms  are  found  in  the  intestinal  tract, 
where  they  usually  cause  inflammation.  The  caecum  worm  is  found  in  the 
blind  guts  that  lead  from  the  intestine  near  the  vent.  This  worm  is  from 
three-tenths  to  one-half  an  inch  in  length  and  round.  A  few  of  these  are 
found  in  nearly  every  bird. 

TRANSMISSION:  The  infestation  is  spread  by  either  the  worms  or  eggs 
being  taken  into  the  bird  with  food  and  water.  The  eggs  are  very  resistant 
and  may  retain  their  vitality  for  as  long  as  a  year.  It  is  believed  that  the 
tapeworms  require  another  animal,  such  as  a  snail,  earthworm,  or  slug,  for 
partial  development. 

Symptoms:  The  birds  usually  become  weak  and  dull,  isolate  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  become  very  thin  and  show  signs  of  diarrhoea 
when  in  their  last  stage.  The  fowls  should  be  moved  to  fresh  ground  every 
two  or  three  years  or  else  cultivate  and  sow  your  yards  to  grain.  In  cases 
of  infection  of  the  digestive  tract  by  the  parasitic  worms,  the  droppings 
should  be  removed  from  the  houses,  and  any  parasites  or  their  eggs  destroyed 
which  may  be  in  them,  by  mixing  with  quick  lime  or  saturating  them  with  a 
ten  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 


A  portion  of  the  intestine  of  a  bird  which  shows  worms  accumulated  in 
such  large  numbers  that  they  have  broken  through  the  walls  of  the  intestine 
and  a  great  ball  of  them  is  shown  in  the  opening. 

CONTROL:     The  method  of  treatment  of  a  flock  is  as  follows: 

1.  Use  fresh  ground  for  raising  chicks.  Remove  or  plow  up  the  ground 
around  houses  and  sow  down. 

2.  Fill  up  mud-holes  and  improve  drainage  about  buildings. 

3.  The  following  mixture  is  suggested : 

Santonin    2i^  grains 

Calomel    2%   grains 

Aloin    21^   grains 

Arecanut    10  grains 

This  can  either  be  fed  in  a  dry  mash,  moistened  with  some  liquid,  or 
can  be  fed  in  capsules  to  individual  birds.  For  flock  treatment,  feed  in  a 
moistened  mash.  One  or  two  treatments  is  all  that  should  be  necessary.  Do 
not  feed  more  than  TWO  GRAINS  of  mixture  to  each  individual  bird.  Cap- 
sules can  be  made  up  by  a  druggist. 

4.  A  tonic  can  be  made  by  mixing  12  quarts  of  mash  with  1  pound  Ep- 
som salts  to  1  pound  dry  powdered  sulphur.  Give  all  that  they  will  clean  up 
in  10  to  15  minutes  every  day  for  three  or  four  feedings. 

Treatment:  When  treating  diseased  birds,  these  should  always  be  iso- 
lated and  confined.  For  treatment  of  roundworms,  the  following  is  recom- 
mended: Dissolve  in  the  water,  which  is  to  be  used  for  mixing  the  mash, 
two  grains  of  santonine  for  each  bird  to  be  treated.  Mix  a  small  amount  of 
mash  and  add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  for  each  bird.     For  tape- 
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worm,  Dr.  Salmon  recommends  the  following:  Mix  in  the  feed  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  powdered  pomegranate  root  bark  for  every  fifty  head  of  birds.  Also 
treat  the  yards  with  lime. 

Remove  the  droppings  daily  from  the  house  and  keep  some  quick  lime 
on  the  droppings  board.  Dissolve  in  the  water  which  is  used  for  mixing 
the  mash,  one  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  to  each  bird  which  Is  to  be  treated. 
Then  give  a  two  grain  Santonine  and  a  two  grain  Calomel  tablet.  Keep  all 
food  away  from  them  while  giving  the  salts  and  the  Santonine.  The  next 
day  it  is  a  very  good  idea  to  follow  this  with  a  half  teaspoonful  of  Castor 
Oil  for  each  bird.  Repeat  the  above  treatment  in  three  days  if  the  birds  are 
badly  affected. 

"GOING  LIGHT"  OFTEN  CAUSED  BY  INTESTINAL  WORMS 

We  have  found  thait  many  cases  of  birds  "going  light,"  so-called,  was 
caused  by  intestinal  worms.  Especially  is  this  true  with  late  hatched 
chicks.  Th©  worms  increase  in  such  numbers  that  they  sap  the  nutrition 
from  the  blood  and  the  vitality  from  the  fowl.  The  result  is  that  the  bird 
becomes  very  thin,  practically  nothing  but  a  mass  of  skin,  bones  and 
feathers. 

Wle  give  below  one  of  the  best  treatments  for  this  trouble  that  we  haive 
ever  used.  In  case  you  have  birds  which  "go  light,"  we  advise  that  you  first 
try  this  treatment. 

The  ultimate  strength  and  vitality  of  a  fowl  depends  upon  the  cleanli- 
ness and  the  healthfulness  of  the  organs  through  which  the  food  passes  on 
its  journey  through  the  body  of  the  fowl.  If  injury  should  occur  to  the 
delicate  cells  which  line  the  organs  of  digestion  and  absorption,  the  physical 
condition  is  affected  and  vitality  is  lowered  which  eventually  means  sickness 
and  disease.  Roup,  canker  and  even  the  dread  scourge  of  White  diarrhea 
may  take  hold  of  the  fowls,  especially  those  of  lowered  vitaility,  with  the  re- 
sult that  loss  follows: 

The  small  cells  lining  the  organs  of  digestion  and  absorption,  especially 
those  cells  lining  the  intestines,  are  often,  ruptured  to  a  very  marked  degree 
by  the  presence  of  worms.  Ruptured  cells  mean  the  loss  of  the  function  of 
the  cells.  That  is,  the  cells  are  not  able  to  perform  their  duties,  to  secrete 
juices  which,  digest  the  food,  and  consequently  a  large  aimount  of  the  food 
infested  with  worms  do  not  derive  the  full  nutrient  value  of  the  food.  If 
eaten  is  not  utilized  by  the  fowl.  It  follows  then  that  birds  which  are 
worms  ara  present  they  have  to  be  fed  and  the  food  thus  eaten  is  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  fowl.  It  is  easily  seen  that  from  every  standpoint,  the  pres- 
ence of  worms  is  a  losing  proposition. 

Healthy  poultry,  both  inside  and  out,  are  able  to  ward  off  to  a  very 
marked  degree  the  action  of  bacteria  or  bacterial  poisons.  Weakened  poul- 
try are  not  able  to  withstand  or  ward  off  the  action  of  bacteria  or  bacterial 
poisons  amd  consequently  suffer. 

When  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  (36) 
species  of  worms  living  as  parasites  within  fowls,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
parasites  are  injurious  to  the  fowls.  Worms  may  develop  directly  from  the 
eggs  of  the  worms  or  they  may  go  through  various  and  complicated  changes. 
They  are  found  in  every  conceivable  locality. 

The  general  health  and  physical  condition  of  a  fowl  may  be  judged  to 
a  certain  extent  by  observing  carefully  the  color  of  the  bird's  comb,  eyes, 
wattles,  etc.,  but  birds  apparently  in  the  best  of  health  may  have  worms  in 
their  intestines  in  small  numbers  and  after  a  while,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
these  worms,  the  physical  condition  of  the  bird  will  change.  The  bird  thait 
was  apparently  in  the  best  of  health  is  soon  on  the  sick  list.  It  may  take 
weeks  or  even  months  before  a  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  bird 
becomes  apparent,  but  once  the  worms  gain  the  upper  hand,  the  birds  become 
subject  to  colds,  and  colds  becoming  deep  seated,  the  loss  of,  the  bird  is  sure 
to  follow. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  aidvisable  and  strongly  recommended  that 
the  fowls  should  be  given  a  thorough  cleansing  out  before  being  placed  in 
winter  quarters.  Where  individual  treatment  cannot  be  resorted  to,  the 
flock  may  be  treated  in  the  following  manner: 
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Measure  out  just  enough  mash,  all  that  the  fowls  will  thoroughly  clean 
up  at  one  time.  Moisten  the  mash  with  waiter  and  add  to  the  mash  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  Oil  of  American  Wormseed  (Jerusalem  Oak)  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  turpentine,  for  every  twelve  fowls.    Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly. 

Before  feeding  the  mash,  the  birds  should  be  starved  for  at  least  twelve 
hours.  We  recommend  feeding  a  light  ration  the  night  before  aind  then  in 
the  morning  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  having  the  fowls  eat  the 
treated  mash.  Ordinarily,  if  the  fowls  are  not  very  hungry,  they  will  not 
eat  the  mash,  for  the  taste  of  oil  of  wormseed  and  the  turpentine  is  not 
pleasant.  Feed  the  treated  mash  again  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
On  the  morning  of  second  day  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  should  he  given.  The 
salts  may  be  given  in  a  mash.  Dissolve  six  (6)  teaspoonfuls  of  Epsom 
salts  for  every  twelve  fowls  in  just  enough  water  to  moisten  the  mash.  The 
amount  of  mash  used  varies  aiccording  to  the  breed  of  fowls  and  to  the 
individual  attendant.    Moisten  the  mash  with  this  water  and  then  feed. 

It  is  essential  that  the  birds  have  before  them  plenty  of  clean,  fresh 
water  at  all  times. 

This  treatment  as  outlined  is  for  adult  fowls.  Proportionately  less  of 
the  materials  must  be  used  for  the  young  stock.  If  there  are  only  a  few 
birds  needing  treatment,  the  following  is  recommended: 

A  paste  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Two  (2)   parts  charcoal,  by  weight. 

One  (1)  part  turpentine. 

'One   (1)  pairt  Oil  American  Wormseed  or  Jerusalem  Oak. 

Two  four-grain  (4-grain)  capsules  are  given  to  each  fowl  for  two  suc- 
cessive nights  and  on  the  following  morning  four-fifths  (4-5)  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Epsom  salts  in  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  the  salts  is  administered. 
(Rather  than  use  the  salts,  we  prefer  to  give  two  four-grain  capsules  filled 
with  powdered  rhubarb  and  two  four-grain  caipsules  filled  with  common  bak- 
ing soda.) 

EDCTERMINATION   OP  WORMS  WITH   TOBACCO 

Round  worms  are  intestinal  parasites  of  poultry  that  are  causing  an 
enormous  annuajl  loss  to  poultrymen  from  decreased  egg  production  and 
high  percentage  of  mortality  in  the  flocks. 

Many  of  our  students  use  and  recommend  the  tobacco  treatment  for 
intestinal  worms.  We  have  used  it  with  very  satisfactory  results-  The  fowls 
do  not  seem  to  mind  the  taste  and  eat  as  much  as  ever.  This  is  given  to  the 
pullets  when  put  in  laying  house  and  we  are  never  troubled  again. 

Experiments  demonstrated  that  toDacco  dust  fed  in  the  dry  mash  is 
an  effectiye  remedy  for  round  worms.  No  harmful  effects  on  the  birds 
have  been  found.  Its  use  has  caused  no  decrease  whatever  in  the  egg 
yield  of  the  flocks.  On  the  contrary,  an  immediate  and  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  infected  birds  has  resulted  in  increased  egg 
yield.  The  birds  do  not  seem  to  detect  the  presence  of  tobacco  dust  in  the 
mash,  and  therefore  relish  it  and  consume  their  usual  quantity  without 
the  necessity  of  applying  starvation  measures.  The  use  of  tobacco  dust 
is  recommended  in  flocks  that  are  known  to  have  round  worms. 

Tobacco  dust  should  be  fed  in  the  mash  daily  for  a  period  of  at  least 
six  weeks. 

And  not  only  is  tobacco  dust  effective  where  fowls  are  known  to  be 
infested  with  worms  already,  but  successful  poultrymen  use  it  as  a  pre- 
ventive. They  begin  on  chickens  three  months  old,  giving  one  pound  to 
each  thousand  birds  daily  for  three  months,  mixing  it  in   the  dry  mash. 

Poultry  supply  dealers  and  seedmen  have  the  powdered  tobacco.  Poul- 
trymen wishing  to  try  this  remedy  should  be  sure  to  get  ground  tobacco  and 
not  ground  tobacco  stems. 

Get  rid  of  the  worms  and  allow  the  fowl  its  full  strength  and  vitality  to 
produce  growth  and  size  and  to  lay  eggs.  Some  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
have  found  the  tobacco  treatment  effective. 

Extensive  Investigations  by  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  the  University  Farm  have  shown  that  tobacco  dust  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  economical  remedies  which  can  be  used  for  expelling  round 
worms. 
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Tobacco  dust  is  administered  in  the  following  manner:  To  each  49 
pounds  of  dry  mash  add  1  pound  of  tobacco  dust  and  mix  thoroughly.  Feed 
this  dry  mixture  to  the  birds  in  place  of  the  mash  that  is  being  used.  Ex- 
cept for  the  addition  of  the  tobacco  dust  no  change  whatever  is  reequired 
in  the  method  of  feeding,  provided  that  method  has  proven  satisfactory.  Con- 
tinue feeding  the  tobacco  daily  for  about  one  month.  By  this  time  the  worms 
should  be  expelled  and  the  birds  in  healthy  condition  again.  If  not,  con- 
tinue the  tobacco  dust  for  one  to  four  weeks  more.  Since  there  Is  no  prao- 
tioal  method  for  destroying  worm  eggs  in  the  soil,  birds,  especially  young 
stock,  kept  in  badly  contaminated  yards,  are  liable  to  become  infested  again 
after  a  time  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  treatment.  The  feeding  of 
the  tobacco  dust,  as  recommended,  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  continued 
health  and  egg  production  of  poultry,  whereas  the  ravages  of  intestinal 
worms,  if  unchecked,  will  soon  break  down  the  health  of  the  flock  and  re- 
sult in  heavy  mortality. 


Roundworms   protruding   from    section   of  intestine. 


It  is  desirable  to  tack  2-inch  mesh  netting  on  under  side  of  roosts  so 
as  to  enclose  droppings  board  beneath  roosts  to  prevent  fowls  eating,  next 
morning,  the  worms  passed  in  the  droppings  during  the  night;  wire  netting 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  raising  roosts  hinged  at  rear  so  drop- 
pings board  can  be  easily  cleaned.  As  you  perhaps  know,  fowls  will  pick  these 
worms  out  of  the  droppings  and  eat  them  again,  so  that  the  trouble  is  not 
remedied  when  this  occurs." 

Prof.  Geo.  R.  Shoup  of  the  Western  Washington  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, states  that  "for  treating  worms  it  is  advisable  to  thoroughly  admin- 
ister the  tobacco  treatment  to  young  pullets  when  six  to  eight  weeks  old." 

LIQUID  TOBACCO  TREATMENT 

DOSE. — One  pound  ground  or  finely  chopped  tobacco  stems  to  100  birds. 

Steep  tobacco  two  hours  in  enough  water  to  keep  well  covered.  Mix 
into  4  quarts  of  mash,  using  both  tobacco  and  liquor.  Feed  wet,  between 
2  and  3  p.  m.,  to  birds  fasted  since  previous  day. 

Two  hours  later  feed  one  pound  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  water  and 
mixed  into  three  quarts  of  mash,  taking  care  that  each  bird  gets  its.  share. 

Remove  droppings  at  daylight,  or  protect  with  wire  to  prevent  reinfection. 

Two  treatments,  a  week  apart,  expel  practically  all  worms. 
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CLEANING  PliOORS  AND  YARDS 

After  treatment,  adult  fowls  might  well  be  confined  to  the  house,  which 
should  be  cleaned,  disinfected  and  provided  with  new  litter.  If  yards  are 
used,  in  order  to  prevent  reinfection,  they  must  be  free  from  living  worm 
eggs,  which  means  either  new  or  chemically  treated  yards.  Lime  and 
ploughing  are  not  sufficient.  Bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) 
one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of  water,  has  proven  most  effective.  Loose  filth 
is  first  removed  and  the  ground  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  bichloride 
solution.  Manure  from  infected  flocks  should  not  be  applied  to  land  upon 
which  chickens  run. 

Inasmuch  as  growing  chickens  are  more  seriously  affected  than  mature 
stock,  great  caution  is  necessary  with  brooder  chicks  on  infected  plants. 
The  runs  of  permanent  brooder  houses  should  be  soaked  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  solution,  using  about  one  gallon  to  each  ten  square  feet  of  area,  and, 
when  old  enough,  the  chickens  removed  to  clean  rearing  grounds.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  prevent  infection  being  carried  in  from  other  yards 
or  buildings  on  the  feet  of  attendants  or  by  other  means. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  ridding  fowls  of  intestinal  worms  is 
that  recommended  in  our  disease  lesson.  You  can  sometimes  rid  your  flock  by 
that  method  when  nothing  else  will  do,  so  try  the  method  recommended  in 
that  lesson. 

TAPEWORMS 

Tapeworms  are  also  very  injurious.  The  use  o£  turpentine  and  oil  is 
also  good  for  these  parasites'  Pomegranate  bark  is  also  used.  Give  one 
teaspoonful  in  the  mash  to  fifty  birds. 


The  tapeworm  that  saps  the  vitality  of  fowls. 

Treatment:  Disinfect  premises  and  do  not  feed  for  24  hours.  Adminis- 
ter the  following: 

Naphtha     grains  5 

Turpentine    teaspoonful  1 

Nujol  (Standard  Oil  Co.)   teaspoonful  1 

Mix  and  give  in  one  dose.  Two  hours  after  this  treatment  give  one 
large  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  Salts  (not  Castor  Oil).  One  treatment  will 
expel  the  tapeworm. 

ROUND  WORMS 

Treatment:  Disinfect  premises,  especially  droppings  board,  spade  up 
runs,  and  administer 

Naphthalene    grains  3 

Camphorated  OH   teaspoonful  i 

Turpentine    teaspoonful  1 
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Give  in  two  doses  two  hours  apart,  following  with  1  teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  Salts  (not  Castor  Oil).  The  above  is  the  surest  formula  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  many  drugs  that  will  expel  worms,  such  as  Areca,  Pome- 
granate and  Thymol,  but  are  very  uncertain.  However,  Santonine  is  a  high- 
class  remedy.  If  Santonine  can  be  procured,  we  suggest  that  you  give  each 
bird  2  grains,  with  Calomel  %  grain  instead  of  the  above  formula. 


QUESTIONS  ON  ENEMIES  AND  PARASITES 

1.  How  are  flocks  infested  with  parasites? 

2.  How  does  the  louse  injure  poultry? 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  mites  and  lice? 

3.  How   would    you    destroy    the    lice    if   the    young    stock    should   be 
infested? 

4.  Which  furnishes  the  best  feeding  ground  for  insects,  the  healthy  or 
weak  fowl?     Why? 

5.  Name  a  good  formula  for  making  insect  powder. 

6.  What  is  scaly  leg,  and  what  is  a  good  treatment? 

7.  What  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exterminating  rats? 

8.  For  what  is  Sodium  Fluorid  recommended,  and  how  is  it  used? 

9.  What  is  a  depluming  mite?    How  would  you  rid  your  birds  of  them? 
10.  Discuss  the  effects  and  habits  of  the  intestinal  worm. 


THE  END 
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POULTRY  DISEASES 

Their  Cause,  Prevention  and  Cure 
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Copyright,  1922 


The  poultry  industry  has  outgrown  its  swaddling  clothes  and  towers  as 
a  giant  among  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  world.  It  is  not  today  a  mere 
side  issue,  but  has  become  one  of  the  specialty  lines  of  farm  pursuits.  Ex- 
clusive poultry  farms  are  being  established  rapidly,  with  greater  promise 
than  ever  before  of  success,  because  of  the  progress  that  science  has  made 
in  combating  disease.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  poultry  work  that  many 
States  are  supporting  poultry  departments  for  research,  that  the  causes  of 
disease  and  methods  of  combating  them  may  be  found. 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  Lady  Show  You,  the  bird  that  sold  for  eight 
hundred  dollars.  If  Lady  Show  You  should  catch  a  cold  or  contract  disease 
of  any  kind,  that  would  be  of  some  concern  to  the  owner.  The  increasing 
value  of  birds  has  led  to  greater  interest  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
disease  and  the  methods  of  combating  it.  Poultrymen,  however,  are  follow- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  mod'ern  physician,  who  is  laying  greater  stress  upon 
preventive  methods  than  upon  faith  in  curative  agencies. 

Fowls,  like  men,  have  become  heir  to  more  diseases  under  civilizing 
agencies  than  when  they  roamed  the  wilds  and  made  their  own  way.  The 
man  who  argues  that  the  farm  fowl  that  roosts  in  the  trees  and  hunts  its  own 
way  has  more  vigor  than  the  pampered  bird,  has  the  better  of  the  argument. 
That  type  never  produced  a  Lady  Show  You,  or  a  bird  like  her,  however. 
They  have  maximum  health,  but  give  minimum  results  in  egg  production. 

Modern  methods  have  brought  disease.  Fowls  have  the  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, colds,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  and  many  of  the  diseases  that  civilized 
man  has,  and  new  diseases  are  constantly  appearing  that  baffle  poultrymen. 
The  interchange  of  birds  through  the  country  scatters  disease,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  trouble  is  localized,  as  it  soon  becomes  a  problem  for  the  entire 
poultry  world. 

In  breeding  for  high  egg  production  or  show  qualities  it  is  well  to  build 
for  health  and  vigor  at  the  same  time  and  not  permit  disease  to  make  inroads 
into  your  flock.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  should  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  the  scientific  study  of  poultry  diseases  and  breed  vigor  into  the 
flock,  not  disease.  It  is  important  that  the  veterinarian  should  know  some- 
thing of  poultry  diseases,  that  the  poultrymen  may  have  a  specialist  to  treat 
his  fine  birds  or  to  give  professional  advice  in  handling  of  his  flock.  The 
place  to  study  poultry  diseases  with  a  view  to  finding  methods  of  combating 
and  curing  them  is  the  Experiment  Station.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer 
and  every  professional  poultryman  to  learn  to  diagnose  disease  and  the 
methods  of  treatment.  It  is  well  to  learn  how  to  make  post-mortem  exami- 
nations in  order  to  furnish  to  your  Station  or  the  Federal  department  at 
Washington  a  description  of  the  disease  that  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  birds.  We  illustrate  to  you  how  to  do  this,  so  that  if  you  are  not  familiar 
with  the  trouble  you  will  be  able  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
disease  that  caused  the  death  of  your  bird  than  is  ordinarily  given  in  letters 
to  the  stations. 

In  many  cases  by  using  this  book  as  a  guide  you  will  be  able  to  find 
the  trouble,  diagnose  the  disease  and  then  apply  the  remedy. 

PREVENTION  BATHER  THAN  CURB 

You  should  aim  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disease  rather  than  to  cure 
it.  Unless  the  fowl  be  a  valuable  specimen,  it  seldom  pays  to  doctor  it,  for 
any  really  serious  ailment.  It  is  all  right  to  give  treatment  when  beneficial 
results  can  be  obtained  by  applying  treatment  to  the  whole  flock,  but  other- 
wise it  seldoin  pays.  A  cured  chicken  is  a  menace  to  the  flock  and  its  weak- 
ness is  more  or  less  certain  to  appear  in  the  offspring. 


Wright  sums  up  this  point  very  well  as  follows:  "In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  disease,  the  birds  ought  to  die  or  to  he  killed.  Even  where 
there  is  no  constitutional  taint,  the  fact  that  they  have  succumhed  to  circum- 
stances which  have  not  affected  others,  marks  them  as  the  weakest,  which, 
unaided,  nature  would  assuredly  weed  out,  and  which.  If  we  preserve  and 
breed  from,  would  perpetuate  some  amount  of  that  weakness  in  the  progeny. 
Rheumatism,  for  instance,  can  be  cured;  of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  But  the 
vast  majority  who  have  had  such  success  agree  that  the  effects  are  either 
never  recovered  from,  or  retards  strength  and  vigor,  or  else  that  the  original 
weakness  continues ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  severe  contagious  dis- 
eases, such  as  diphtheretic  roup,  which  may  affect  the  strongest.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  diseases  also  apparently  contagious,  and  so  attacking 
healthy  birds  under  certain  predisposing  conditions  of  exposure  or  other 
coincident  strain  upon  the  system,  do  not  appear  to  leave  serious  results  be- 
hind them,  and  are  quite  definite  in  symptoms  and  character.  It  is  these 
which  may  be  most  successfully  treated,  and  in  which  treatment  is  most 
worth  while  where  fowls  of  value  are  concerned.  But  it  is  significant  that 
nearly  all  breeders  who  raise  really  large  numbers  of  poultry  gradually  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  with  valuable  birds  the  most  economic  treatment  of 
serious  diseases  occurring  in  a  yard,  except  in  specific  cases,  is  execution. 
A  sick  bird  indcates  that  something  is  wrong,  so  treatment  of  the  flock 
should  begin  at  once." 

THE  ESSENTIALS  TOWARD  PREVENTION 

You  may  sum  up  the  essentials  of  poultry  hygiene  as  follows : 

1.  Clean  up. 

2.  Clean  out. 

3.  Clean  houses. 

4.  Clean  air. 

5.  Clean  food. 

6.  Clean  water. 

7.  Clean  yards  and  clean  range. 

8.  Clean  incubators  and  brooders. 

9.  Clean  birds  outside  and  inside. 

A  GREAT  PREVENTIVE 

You  can  keep  your  birds  in  a  healthier  state  and  prevent  many  diseases 
if  you  will  keep  their  systems  cleaned  out  by  giving  one-third  to  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  to  each  bird  every  month.  We  dissolve  the  salts 
in  water  and  moisten  a  mash  made  of  bran,  middlings,  and  cornmeal,  with 
the  water  containing  the  salts.  During  the  breeding  season  we  give  the 
salts  once  every  two  weeks.  This  method  will  add  much  to  the  general 
health  of  your  flock,  and  we  advise  all  farmers  and  poultrymen  not  to 
neglect  this  important  preventive. 

HOW  MUCH  EPSOM  SALTS  TO  GIVE  CHICKENS 

For  chicks  from  one  to  five  weeks  old,  one  level  teaspoonful  to  eight 
chicks. 

For  chicks  from  five  to  ten  weeks  old,  one  level  teaspoonful  to  five 
chicks. 

For  chicks  from  ten  to  fifteen  weeks  old,  one  level  teaspoonful  to  three 
chicks. 

For  chicks  from  fifteen  to  twenty-six  weeks  old,  one  level  teaspoonful  to 
two  chicks. 

For  adult  fowls,  as  a  preventive,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful each  every  two  weeks. 

For  adult  fowls,  as  a  cure,  three-fourths  of  a  teaspoonful  each. 

Salts  may  be  given  most  conveniently  when  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed 
with  a  little  mash. 

It  is  best  to  starve  the  fowls  for  about  one  or  two  meals  before  feeding 
the  salts. 

TRAIN  YOUR  EYE  TO  DETECT  DISEASES 

One  of  the  worst  troubles  of  many  who  assert  that  they  are  expert  poul- 
trymen, and  who  are  apparently  very  careful  and  very  much  interested  in 
their  work,  is  that  they  are  unable  to  detect  disease  in  its  first  symptoms, 
the  time  when  it  is  most  easily  overcome  and  remedied.    We  find  that  a  very 
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small  per  cent  of  poultry  raisers  are  able  to  detect  disease  in  its  first  form, 
and  they  do  not  know,  or  fail  to  realize,  when  the  birds  first  show  symptoms 
of  being  out  of  condition.  Any  one  can  readily  tell  that  something  is  wrong 
when  one  eye  of  the  bird  is  swollen  shut,  when  it  is  unable  to  walk  or  when 
its  feathers  are  soiled  by  a  bloody  diarrhea  discharge.  The  real  poultryman 
will  discover  these  troubles  in  time  and  will  attempt  to  remedy  them  long 
before  the  birds  reach  this  unfortunate  condition.  Segregation  of  the  sick 
fowls  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  spread  the  contagion  among 
the  whole  flock  will  be  his  aim.  If  you  desire  to  succeed  as  a  poultryman. 
It  will  pay  you  to  train  your  eye  to  detect  disease  and  to  know  when  your 
fowls  show  the  least  sign  of  being  out  of  condition. 

A  sick  fowl  usually  sits  humped  up,  with  its  head  and  neck  drawn  back 
close  to  its  body  or  down  into  its  feathers.  It  remains  quiet  and  does  not 
move  about  unless  disturbed  and  then  moves  slowly  or  unnatural.  The 
feathers  are  usually  ruffed  up  and  stand  out  from  the  body.  The  eyes  are 
often  closed  and  present  a  sleepy  appearance.  The  comb  and  wattles  will 
either  be  dark  or  very  pale.  If  the  bird  shows  any  of  these  symptoms,  exam- 
ine It,  and  either  isolate  it  or  keep  your  eye  on  it  for  future  developments. 


Fig-.  1. 
A  view  of  a  hospital  and  a  pen  of  healthy  birds  which  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  front  of  it  for  a  period  of  several  months  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  would  contract  any  of  the  diseases. 

Above  is  a  picture  of  the  hospital  and  the  attendant's  passageway  in 
front,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  hospital.  The  straw,  or  litter,  from 
the  sick  birds  is  scratched  out  at  the  front  from  each  room  or  ward  into 
this  passageway. 

Ten  healthy,  vigorous  hens  and  one  cockerel  were  allowed  to  run  in  this 
space  in  front  of  the  hospital.  The  litter  which  came  from  the  sick  birds 
was  their  favorite  scratching  place.  They  were  kept  there  for  three  months 
with  no  sign  of  contracting  any  of  the  diseases. 

The  reason  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  rooms  faced  the  south  and  received 
an  abundance  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  which  destroyed  the  disease  germs. 
So  we  believe  that  Nature's  own  remedy  and  preventive  should  be  made  use 
of  by  every  poultryman.  The  importance  and  the  value  of  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  are  recognized  by  all  medical  authorities.  Disease  germs  cannot 
live  long  where  these  two  atmospheric  conditions  exist.    This,  with  a  good 
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healthy,  vigorous  flock,  strong  in  natural  immunity,  will  do  more  towards 
eliminating  diseases  than  all  the  medical  assistance  one  can  give. 

BREEDING  AND  HEALTH 

Wte  know  of  no  sounder  advice  on  this  suhject  than  that  contained  in  an 
article  of  Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods,  in  the  American  Poultry  Journal,  as  follows: 


Fig.   2. 

A  hen  of  high  vitality  and  her  seven-weeks-old  son  of  high  vitality  that 
crowed  at  seven  weeks  of  age. 

"THE  HEALTH  TYPE— For  all  practical  purposes,  the  type  of  health 
and  strength  and  the  type  of  weakness,  of  lacking  hodily  vigor,  afe  easily 
differentiated.  Do  not  mistake  the  purely  nervous  energy  of  closely  bred 
thoroughbreds  for  an  indication  of  vigor.  This  may  be  simply  the  mettle- 
some spirit  of  the  thoroughbred,  and  combined  with  satisfactory  physical 
qualities  it  is  a  desirable  asset." 

"CHOOSING  THE  MALE  BIRD.— Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  male 
bird  Is  half  of  the  flock.  The  male  should  be  a  fully  matured,  well  developed 
specimen,  neither  too  old  nor  too  young.  A  male  bird  from  twelve  months 
to  two  and  one-half  years  old  usually  makes  the  best  breeder.  He  should 
be  of  sound,  healthy  parents  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  inherit  from 
them  the  qualities  which  are  desired  for  chicks  of  his  get.  He  should  be 
particularly  strong  in  all  points  of  physical  vigor  and  of  standard  require- 
ments, where  his  mates  show  any  traces  of  weakness.  Have  him  as  nearly 
perfect  in  standard  shape  as  possible,  of  medium  size  and  weight  for  the 
variety.  Too  heavy  males  often  seriously  injure  th«ir  mates  and  are  not 
desirable  in  the  breeding  pen. 

"The  head  should  be  rather  large,  broad  and  of  good  shape,  well  carried. 
The  eye  should  be  bright,  round  and  full,  with  no  Irregularities  in  shape  of 
pupil.  The  comb,  face  and  wattles  should  be  a  good,  healthy  color,  neither 
too  pale  nor  too  dark.  The  beak  should  be  rather  short,  stout  and  set  well 
at  the  base.  The  long  flattened  beak  of  the  'crow-headed'  birds  or  the  mis- 
shapen 'hawk  bill'  are  almost  certain  signs  of  physical  weakness.  The  neck 
should  be  of  medium  length  for  the  variety  and  rather  full;  the  long,  thin, 
scrawny'  neck  goes  with  the  'crow-head.' 

"The  body  should  be  well  filled  out  and  carried  In  the  well-set-up  man- 
ner Indicative  of  a  well-ordered  system  of  nutrition — a  good  digestion  The 
plumage  should  be  bright,  lustrous  and  carried  rather  close  for  the  variety. 
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■  •  "Mopy,  dopy,  loosely  feather  birds  with  dull  plumage  and  a  listless 
'don't  care  for  lite'  manner  are  too  short  on  good  health  to  be  of  value  as 
breeding  stock. 

"The  legs  should  be  medium  short  for  the  variety,  strong  and  rather 
large  boned  and  set  well  apart.  The  keel  bone  should  be  firm  and  straight. 
There  should  be  no  deformities. 

"Leggy  birds,  knock-kneed  and  with  crooked  breastbones,  are  always 
lacking  in  physical  vigor  even  if  it  does  not  show  on  the  surface. 


Fig.   3. 
A  hen  of  low  vitality  and  her  seven-weeks-old  son  that  never  lived  to  crow. 

"The  male  should  be  attentive  and  gallant  to  his  mates;  should  have  a 
clear,  lusty  crow,  free  from  any  rattle  at  the  end.  He  should  be  sound  in 
wind  and  able  to  fight  or  run  without  shortness  of  breath  or  livid  appearance 
of  face  and  comb." 

In  selecting  the  profitable  birds  be  sure  to  choose  those  with  short  toe- 
nails as  -they  are  the  active,  industrious,  energetic  birds  which  are  always 
busy  and  keep  their  nails  worn  off.  No.  1  shows  an  active,  energetic  hen 
which  laid  217  eggs  in  one  year,  while  No.  2  laid  only  13.  Note  the  difference 
in  the  nails. 

CUBED  BIRDS  WHICH  ARE  GOOD  FOB  FUTUBE  USE 

There  are  some  diseases  which,  if  contracted  by  a  bird,  will  prevent  the 
bird's  usefulness  in  a  breeding  pen,  but  in  other  cases  the  bird  may  be  used 
if  it  recovers  properly. 

Birds  which  have  had  roup,  tuberculosis  or  white  diarrhea  should  never 
be  permitted  to  enter  a  breeding  pen,  while  birds  with  slight  colds,  or  mild 
cases  of  chickenpox  and  canker,  or  bumble  foot  or  other  troubles  which  do 
not  impair  the  vitality  of  the  specimen  can  be  used  as  breeders.  Birds  which 
have  frozen  combs,  broken  shanks,  broken  wings,  etc.,  are  good  to  use  in 
a  breeding  pen  if  they  have  recovered  properly. 

The  diseases  mentioned  may  not  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring, 
yet  they  indicate  a  weakness.  If  a  bird  happens  to  get  a  leg  broken  and 
recovers  rapidly,  without  other  complications  setting  in,  the  indications  are 
that  it  has  constitutional  vigor.  If  the  bird  is  good  in  other  points,  the  fact 
that  the  leg  was  broken  need  not  prevent  its  being  used  in  your  best  breeding 
pens. 

DAMPNESS  SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED 

A  chicken  cannot  sweat,  as  it  has  no  sweat  glands  in  the  skin,  so  most 
of  the  moisture  has  to  be  carried  out  through  the  breath.  The  amount  of 
moisture  the  breath  is  able  to  carry  off  depends  upon  the  amount  there  is 
in  the  air  when  taken  into  the  lungs.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  the 
poultry  house  should  not  be  in  a  low,  damp,  foggy  place.  The  fact  that  a 
bird  cannot  sweat  and  is  forced  to  pass  moisture  off  through  the  breath 


sometimes  overtaxes  the  respiratory  organs  and  makes  the  bird  more  sus- 
ceptible to  colds  and  roup. 


Fig.   4. 

No.  1. — Foot  from  hen  of  high  vitality;  laid  217 
eggs  in  one  year.  Note  the  short  toenails,  worn 
by  activity  of  hen.  No.  2. — Foot  from  hen  of  low 
vitality;  laid  13  eggs  in  one  year.  Note  the  long 
toenails.     Hen  was  inactive. 

Dampness  should  be  avoided.  We  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  com- 
plaints and  Inquiries  about  disease  which  come  to  us  are  the  direct  result  of 
fowls  being  kept  in  damp  houses  that  are  situated  in  low,  flat,  damp  places. 
The  house  should  be  on  a  well-drained  piece  of  land  and  should  have  suf- 
ficient foundation  to  raise  the  floor  higher  than  the  ground. 

During  rainy  weather  chickens  like  to  get  off  the  ground  by  flying  to 
the  woodpile,  the  fence,  a  pile  of  brush,  or  anything  of  similar  nature  which 
Is  off  the  ground.  It  is  a  good  scheme  to  build  an  outside  rest  and  shade 
combined.  You  can  do  this  by  using  several  poles  placed  closely  together 
about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  just  as  If  you  were  making  a  floor. 


POULTBY  HOUSES 

A  chicken  spends  more  than  half  of  Its  time  in  th«  poultry  house,  so  of 
course  the  house  is  very  important  and  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  health 
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o£  the  bird.    Some  of  the  points  to  be  looked  after  closely  are  location,  size, 
ventilation,  lighting  and  sanitation. 


Fig.  5. 
A,  beak  and  jaws;  B.  skull;  C  to  D,  neck  verte- 
brae; BE,  backbone  and  ribs;  F,  acetabulum;  G, 
pygostyle  or  tail  bones;  H.  humerus;  I,  ulna;  J,  radius; 
K  and  L,  bones  of  forewing;  M,  digits;  N,  scapula; 
O,  clavicles  (wish  bone);  P,  breastbone  or  sternum;  T 
and  U,  ischium  and  the  extreme  points  of  this  bone 
are  called  the  pelvic  bones,  or  lay  bones;  V,  femur; 
X,  tinia;  Z,  tarsometartarus;  a  a,  toes. 

L/OCATION. — The  proper  location  of  the  poultry  house  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. No  matter  how  good  your  house  may  be,  if  it  is  in  a  low,  damp 
place,  where  the  ward  surrounding  it  is  wet  and  the  land  sour,  your  house 
cannot  overcome  all  of  these  evils.  It  should  be  placed  upon  high,  well- 
drained  ground.  We  prefer  sandy,  gravelly  or  light  porous  soil.  Heavy 
clay  soils  should  be  avoided.  They  are  hard  to  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
If  the  ground  does  not  drain  well,  do  not  erect  a  poultry  house  on  it  until 
you  have  provided  for  under-drainage  by  means  of  tile  or  open  ditches. 
Water  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  poultry  yards.  A  wet  soil  is 
colder  than  a  dry  one.  Muddy  feet  cause  dirty  eggs,  and  dirty  eggs  must  be 
washed,  which  lowers  the  price.  Dampness  breeds  colds,  catarrh,  roup,  rheu- 
matism, pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.    Air  drainage  is  also  very  important. 
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Never  locate  the  poultry  house  in  a  low,  flat  place  where  the  air  is  always 
damp.  Face  the  house  to  the  south  and,  if  possible,  protect  it  on  the 
north  and  west  by  trees,  which  act  as  a  wind-break.  The  ground  on  which 
the  house  is  situated  should  slope  to  the  south  or  east. 

VENTILATION. — A  bird's  normal  temperature  ranges  from  106  to 
107.5  degrees.  In  order  to  maintain  this  high  temperature  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen.  Where  there  is  so  much  combustion 
there  is  a  great  waste  to  be  carried  out  through  the  breath.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  supplying  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Modern  poultrymen  have  abandoned  the  old  idea  of  supplying  both 
light  and  air  by  means  of  glass  windows.  Glass  windows  admit  light  and 
keep  out  the  rain  and  snow,  while  the  best  ventilator  is  made  of  slats  sloping 
at  about  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  as  in  the  cupolas  of  barns  or  the 
old-time  window  shutters,  which  admit  air  but  exclude  rain  and  snow. 

LIGHT. — The  house  should  be  so  arranged  that  sunlight  will  reach 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  floor.  Light  and  sunlight  are  the  best  disease  exter- 
minators, as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  kill  most  disease  .  germs.  Do  not 
make  the  error  of  putting  in  a  great  many  glass  windows  in  the  poultry 
house  and  make  no  provision  for  the  heat  getting  out.  Too  much  glass  is 
as  bad  as  not  enough.    It  makes  a  house  cold  at  night  and  hot  in  the  daytime. 

There  should  be  no  dark  corners.  The  hens  always  scratch  from  the 
light  toward  the  dark,  so  they  can  see  their  food,  and  if  there  are  dark 
corners  they  will  bank  the  litter  in  these  dark  places,  where  it  molds  and 
forms  an  excellent  place  for  disease  germs  to  gather. 

Sanitation  is  of  great  importance,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  poultry  house 
sanitary,  bear  this  in  mind  when  constructing  a  poultry  house,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  points.  Make  it  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  it  can 
be  cleaned  out  and  disinfected  thoroughly  without  having  to  move  so  many 
boxes,  barrels,  boards  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds. 

CLEANLINESS. — "Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  in  all  things,  and 
applies  to  poultry  as  well  as  anything  else.  But  CLEAN  in  this  case  does 
not  mean  free  from  dirt  or  soil;  for  on  the  soil  is  the  real  home  of  the 
chicken;  yet  it  should  be  free  from  disease  and  contaminated  filth  of  what- 
ever nature. 

Some  who  will  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their 
houses,  brooders,  incubators,  etc.,  do  succeed  for  a  time,  but  depend  upon  it, 
their  days  of  success  are  numbered.  See  that  everything  is  subjected  to  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  year.  By 
thoroughly  cleaning  we  mean  to  clean  out  the  litter,  to  shovel  out  the  dirt 
and  droppings,  then  to  sweep  the  floors,  walls  and  ceiling.  We  also  like  to 
have  the  nests,  roost  poles,  feed  boxes  and  hoppers  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  removed  from  the  houses,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  new  nests  made 
before  replacing.  If  you  have  a  water  hose  convenient,  turn  it  upon  the 
floor,  walls  and  ceiling  and  loosen  all  dirt.  Take  your  shovel  or  hoe,  scrape 
this  all  from  the  floor  and  again  turn  the  water  on.  Let  the  house  dry  outi 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  sprinkle  the  floor  and  walls  with  a  solution  of  some 
disinfectant  like  zenoleum,  creolin,  etc.  The  nests  and  roost  poles  should 
be  similarly  treated.  If  there  has  been  any.  disease  in  the  house  we  would 
advise  the  application  of  the  disinfectant  the  second  time  before  putting  the 
birds  in.  Keep  the  roost  poles  painted  with  a  liquid  lice  killer  or  with  some 
of  your  own  make.    Use  one  part  crude  carbolic  acid  and  two  parts  kerosene. 

HOUSING 

The  right  sort  of  housing  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  your  houses  are 
wrong,  you  have  trouble  to  begin  with.  Your  houses  must  be  dry,  comfort- 
able, well  ventilated  and  well  lighted.  Without  these  essentials,  you  are 
certain  to  have  more  or  less  trouble  with  disease  and  you  are  certain  to 
become  discouraged  sooner  or  later. 

THE  FEEDS 

The  condition  of  any  animal  depends  greatly  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  it  eats. 

The  different  tissues  of  the  hen's  body  require  different  elements  to  keep 


that  particular  tissue  properly  nourished.  If  an  animal  eats  to  excess  any 
one  food,  it  gorges  that  particular  tissue  of  the  body  while  another  part  is 
lacking.  In  such  cases,  both  parts  are  weakened  and  subject  to  disease. 
Over-feeding  is  almost  as  bad  as  under-feeding.  Over-fat  birds  are  as  sub- 
ject to  disease  as  are  poor  birds.  If  the  feed  ration  is  properly  balanced  and 
properly  fed  there  will  be  no  danger  of  either  condition  mentioned. 

CLEAN  LITTER 

The  old  saying  that  "a  busy  hen  is  a  laying  hen"  should  be  reversed  to 
read  "a  laying  hen  is  always  busy."  Clean  litter  should  be  provided  for  the 
scratching  shed,  so  the  hens  may  scratch  whenever  they  wish.  Musty,  dirty 
or  moldy  straw  should  not  be  used,  nor  straw  that  is  ground  up  too  fine,  as 
the  hens  in  picking  out  the  grain  in  very  fine  litter  are  apt  to  eat  so  much 
fiber  that  it  cannot  pass  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard.  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  crop-bound.  Some  molds  are  very  injurious  to  the  health  of 
chickens,  so  we  should  be  careful  about  allowing  the  litter  to  get  moldy. 

HOPPERS  AND  FEED  TROUGHS 

A  hen  always  supplies  her  bodily  needs  before  she  provides  a  surplus  to 
form  eggs.  In  order  to  supply  food  for  the  body  and  a  surplus  for  eggs  it 
must  be  worked  into  digestible  form  by  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  food  be  clean,  wholesome,  nourishing  and  free  from 
disease.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  feed  chickens  on  disease-infected  ground.  It 
is  far  better  to  have  a  trough  or  feed  hopper,  which  can  be  scalded  when 
necessary. 

Feed  hoppers  and  drinking  fountains  are  as  necessary  for  small  chicks 
as  for  large  ones.  They  should  be  arranged  so  the  chicks  will  not  get  into 
them,  as  they  will  contaminate  both  feed  and  water,  besides  getting  wet. 

FEEDING 

The  methods  of  feeding  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  flock 
as  the  kinds  of  feed.  In  order  that  a  chicken  may  be  in  the  best  of  health 
it  should  be  a  continuous  eater;  in  other  words,  eat  small  quantities  often 
instead  of  eating  a  large  quantity,  then  wait  some  time  and  eat  more.  The 
stomach  of  a  fowl  is  small  compared  with  the  quantity  of  food  consumed. 
As  the  food  passes  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard  it  receives  the  gastric  juices 
from  the  stomach  (or  proventriculus).  If  the  food  is  hurried  through  this 
part  of  the  digestive  tract  it  does  not  receive  enough  of  the  gastric  juice,  so 
the  process  of  digestion  is  incomplete. 

If  fed  by  the  hopper  method  or  in  troughs,  there  is  not  so  much  danger 
of  contamination  as  if  fed  on  the  ground.  Never  feed  a  wet  mash  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  poultry  house.  And  never  feed  more  wet  mash  at  any  one 
time  than  the  birds  will  clean  up,  as  it  will  sour  and  probably  cause  indi- 
gestion. 

NECESSITY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DISEASES 

He  who  says  he  can  always  detect  diseases  by  sight  and  smell  has  over- 
estimated his  ability.  The  microscope  will  tell  very  closely,  but,  even  then, 
you  may  have  two  diseases  combined.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  treat  the 
chicken  and  place  it  in  quarantine.  Don't  place  it  in  with  other  sick  chickens 
suffering  from  a  different  disease. 

The  general  chicken  raiser,  and  even  the  men  at  the  head  of  large 
poultry  farms,  have  been  careless  in  regard  to  getting  down  to  a  system 
in  studying  diseases.  Take  the  chickens  that  die  and  place  them  on  a  board, 
open  them  and  learn  all  you  can  about  them.  You  can  save  others  by  so 
doing.  You  can  give  more  intelligent  history  to  the  bacteriological  and 
pathological  laboratories,  and  they  in  turn  can  help  you  stamp  out  the  dis- 
ease. Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  why  you,  yourself,  should  not  find 
out  something  new  that  would  be  a  help  to  the  poultry  world.  If  every 
farmer  or  poultry  raiser  would  post  all  chickens  that  die  and  report  the 
causes  of  death  to  the  experiment  staitons  we  would  find,  in  the  first  place, 
what  diseases  were  causing  the  greatest  loss  of  poultry.  In  some  cases  we 
would  find  out  why,  and  how  to  stop  it. 

This  is  not  all  dene  easily,  but  it  is  done  slowly  and  by  good  hard 
work;  ftjT^  there  ig  somt  little  danger  to  yourself  by  carelessness  in  handling 
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these  birds.  Some  poultry  diseases  are  infectious  to  man.  For  that  reason 
your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  treating  roup  and  canker  you 
should  be  careful.     Germ  diseases  are  like  electricity— the  better  you  know 


Bacteria  as  seen  by  the  microscope.     From   left  to  right  they  are  as  fol- 
lows:    Diplococci,  Staphylococci,  Steptococci,  Tetrads. 


how  to  handle  them  the  more  harmless  they  are.  Disinfect  your  hands  after 
handling  sick  birds.  Do  not  breathe  directly  over  th-e  mouth  of  a  sick  bird. 
Wear  an  old  coat  when  handling  diseased  birds,  and  hang  it  in  the  sun  when 
through  with  it.     Formerly  that  was  all  that  was  done  by  physicians  when 
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Fig-.   7. 
Bacteria  as  seen  by  the  microscope.     From   left  to  right  they  are  as  fol- 
lows:    Single  Bacilli,  Dipo-bacilli  in  pairs,  Strepto  bacilli  or  threads.  Spores. 

caring  for  contagious  diseases.  Today  we  have  in  addition  more  of  the  vac- 
cin'es  to  protect  man  from  diseases.  As  the  poultry  industry  grows  and  the 
people  learn  the  importance  of  it,  and  th*  value  of  the  high  scoring  birds,  the 
more  the  fowls  will  be  treated  for  disease.  Protection  and  prevention  will 
he  the  treatment. 
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Fig.   S. 
Bacteria  as  seen  by  the  Microscope.     Both   are   Spirillum. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CELLS  AND  GERMS 

There  is  a  constant  battle  of  the  germs  of  the  body  and  germ  life,  either 
directly  by  the  germ  entering  or  trying  to  enter  and  live  in  the  cell  or  in- 
directly by  germs  producing  poisons,  and  these  poisons  tend  to  break  down 
the  protoplasm  that  forms  the  cell.  Yet  w«  must  not  think  that  all  germs 
or  bacteria  or  microbes  are  detrimental  to  cell  life.  In  fact,  the  greater 
number  of  bacteria  are  a  benefit  and  aid  plant  life  in  its  growth,  and  then 
aid  in  transforming  plant  life  into  animal  food.  The  pathogenic  bacteria 
and  germs  are  the  ones  which  produce  disease  and  break  down  the  cells. 

The  blood,  in  the  first  place,  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  body  cells  in  fight- 
ing disease  germs  and  their  toxins.  It  is  the  white  blood  corpuscles  which 
are  called  the  scavengers  of  the  body.  They  take  up  bacteria  in  the  blood 
stream  or  pass  out  of  the  blood  vessels  and  there  take  up  bacteria  and  ^i?  QV 
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may  pass  back  into  the  blood  stream  again  and  are  carried  away  through 
some  other  organ.  The  composition  of  the  blood  serum  itself  has  a  certain 
neutralizing  power  for  bacteria  toxins  and  even  disintegrates  bacteria.  The 
latter  condition  is  aided  by  antitoxins  and  vaccines.  Individuals  once  hav- 
ing had  certain  diseases  are  immune  to  them.  This  is  true  only  in  a  few 
cases.  How  far  this  fact  may  be  carried  in  poultry  diseases  is,  as  yet,  un- 
known. The  blood  tests  that  are  now  being  made  will  soon,  we  hope,  de- 
termine the  resisting  power  of  the  blood  in  fowls. 


Fig.  9. 
Colonies  o(  Bacteria  in  Petridishes. 

The  conditions  that  determine  whether  or  not  a  microbe  can  bring  about 
infection  are  many.  First  is  age.  Experiments  have  taught  us  that  while  the 
adults  of  certain  animals  are  very  resistant  to  some  germs,  the  young  in  some 
species  succumb  to  the  infection.  Pigeons  kept  on  a  diet  and  without  water 
just  before  or  immediately  after  infection  with  anthrax  germs  rapidly  take 
the  disease  and  die,  while  in  normal  circumstances  and  conditions  they  are 
highly  resistant  to  the  disease.  Other  animals  lose  their  resistance  in  the 
same  way.  Exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat  lowers  the  resistance^' "as  is 
proved  by  the  prevalence  of  pneumonia  during  the  coldest  'part  of  the  year 
when  man  is  exposed  to  the  changes  in  the  weather. 

An  unsuitable  diet,  as  the  substitution  of  bread  and  milk  for  meat,  does 
not  supply  the  wants  of  certain  cells  or  organs  of  the  body,  and  hence  they 
begin  to  degenerate  and  make  it  possible  for  microbes  to  attack  the  cells. 

Bacteria  also  have  a  peculiar  selection  for  certain  organs  or  secretions, 
and  these  cells  or  secretions  are  modified  by  conditions  before  mentioned. 
These  bacteria,  if  present,  make  their  selection  in  the  tissues  most  suitable 
for  their  growth.  Diphtheria  selects  the  tonsils,  typhoid  fever  the  gland  of 
the  intestine  and  pneumonia  the  lungs. 

The  power  the  body  has  of  voiding  off  disease,  of  neutralizing  toxins, 
or  disintegrating  bacteria  is  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  cells  and  then 
given  to  the  blood  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  learned  that  when  antitoxin  is 
injected  into  the  blood  it  does  not  remain  there  very  long.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered also  that  when  toxins  are  mixed  with  blood  only  a  part  is  neu- 
tralized, yet  when  the  same  amount  is  mixed  with  tissue  cells  it  is  all  neu- 
tralized. There  is  something  there  that  stimulates  the  cells  to  give  up  or 
produce  more  of  this  antitoxin  or  neutralizing  material  at  times.  They  can 
be  stimulated  by  injecting  very  small  amounts  of  bacterial  toxins  and  grad- 
ually increased,  until  large  amounts  of  the  toxins  can  be  injected  without 
effect.  There  are  also  different  kinds  of  anti-toxins  produced  by  the  cells; 
for  diphtheria  anti-toxin  does  not  protect  the  body  from  smallpox,  nor  typhoid 
fever  vaccine  protect  against  pneumonia-  The  cells  manufacture  a  new 
anti-toxin  for  each  disease., 


ACQUIRED   AND   INHERITED   DISEASE 

When  speaking  of  the  origin  of  disease  as  a  rule  it  is  said  to  be  either 
inherited  or  acquired. 

When  inherited  the  nucleus  of  the  disease  or  original  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease must  be  started  in  embryonic  life.  This  nucleus  must  be  transferred  to 
the  embryo  by  the  parents. 

At  the  present  day  the  trend  of  opinion  is  that  the  weakened  tendency  to 
the  disease  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  and,  if  an  infectious 
disease,  the  infection  takes  place  after  birth.    For  example,  enlarged  tonsils 
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may  be  found  generation  after  generation  in  children,  and  enlarged  tonsils 
are  usually  diseased  or  may  easily  become  diseased. 

In  fowls,  disease  germs  are  more  apt  to  be  transferred  from  the  hen  to 
the  chick  than  is  the  case  with  mammals  or  the  human  race.  When  the 
ovule  leaves  its  follicle  there  are  still  several  layers  of  material  to  be  placed 
about  it  before  it  is  expelled.  This  tract,  through  which  th-e  egg  passes  and 
is  built  up,  opens  directly  into  the  cloaca.  This  latter  harbors  a  great  many 
bacteria  and  these  are  capable  of  getting  back  into  the  oviduct  Just  as  well 
as  the  spermatozoon.    These  germs  may  be  enveloped  in  the  egg  before  it  is 


Pig.  10. 
Two  flocks  of  ten  hens  each  roosted  in  this  house.    Both  drank  from  same 
pan  and  ate  from  the  same  hopper.     One  pen  contracted  disease  and  died.     The 
other  flock  remained  in  good  health. 

laid.  They  may  then  gain  entrance  to  the  little  chick  at  the  time  when  the 
yolk  passes  into  the  chick's  body  and  before  the  chick  leaves  the  shell.  That 
bacteria  are  in  an  egg  at  the  time  of  laying  has  been  proven  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  fertile  egg  begins  to  develop  and  blood  vessels  form,  and  then  the 
embryo  dies  from  change  of  temperature  or  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
nucleus  of  decay  begins  with  the  embryo  and  then  the  whole  contents  of  the 
egg.    It  takes  bacteria  to  cause  decay  or  formation  of  gas  in  the  egg. 

Another  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  infertile  egg.  It  seems  that  egg  ma- 
terial alone  is  not  good  food  or  proper  food  for  bacteria.  Infertile  eggs  may 
be  placed  in  an  incubator  for  some  time,  then  left  in  a  warm  room  for 
months  and  not  decay.  The  fluid  part  of  the  egg,  or  water,  evaporates  and 
leaves  a  dry  mass  in  the  shell. 

Acquired  diseases  are  those  contracted  after  birth  or  in  the  chick  after 
it  leaves  the  shell.  They  are  due  to  external  as  well  as  internal  causes.  A 
bruise,  a  cold,  or  over-feeding  and  feeding  highly  concentrated  foods  may  be 
the  starting  point  of  acquired  disease.  Since  poultry  diseases  are  being 
studied  more  carefully,  acquired  diseases  in  poultry  are  found  to  be  due  to 
contagious  and  infectious  organisms. 

An  Infectious  disease  is  one  where  the  germs  are  carried  by  infected 
substances,  as  drinking  water,  food,  pus  or  handling  diseased  animals  or 
insects. 
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Contagious  diseases  are  those  where  the  germs  are  carried  hy  the  air 
and  Inhaled  through  the  air  passages. 

NATURAL  IMMUNITY 

There  Is  jio  subject  connected  with  the  poultry  industry  which  should 
receive  more  attention  than  the  subject  of  natural  immunity,  or  the  power 
a  bird  possesses  to  throw  off  or  resist  disease  germs.  This  power  may 
properly  be  termed  constitutional  vigor  or  vitality. 

For  example,  two  birds  look  alike  and  seemingly  are  alike  In  size,  shape, 
health,  etc.,  and  both  have  the  same  opportunity  to  contract  a  disease.  One 
will  throw  off  the  disease  and  never  show  any  symptoms  of  being  affected, 
while  the  other  may  contract  It. 

Very  few  diseases  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  but  the 
weakened  tendency  is  frequently  transmitted.  A  hen  which  has  contracted 
a  disease  may  not  transmit  the  disease  to  the  chick,  but  since  the  hen  is  not 
naturally  strong  In  combating  that  one  disease  the  chick  is  almost  sure  to 
be  weak  in  the  same  way. 

We  had  a  colony  house  where  two  pens  of  birds  were  kept,  roosting 
in  the  same  house,  with  only  a  wire  partition,  drinking  from  the  same  pan, 
running  In  yards  alike,  and  fed  the  same  kind  of  food.  One  pen  contracted 
roup  and  six  out  of  ten  birds  died  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done.  The 
other  pen  never  had  a  sick  bird,  and  won  prizes  in  an  egg-laying  contest. 
The  difference  was  that  one  pen  was  strong  in  natural  immunity,  while  the 
other  was  weak. 

HOW   TO  MAKE   A  POST-MOBTEM  EXAMINATION 

We  advise  all  who  write  to  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
for  advice  about  diseases  with  which  fowls  are  affected  to  give  all  symptoms 
in  detail.  You  should  also  tell  how  you  are  housing  and  feeding  if  you  expect 
an  intelligent  answer.  In  order  to  give  all  information.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  you  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  and  note  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Internal  organs.  It  Is  well  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  organs 
of  a  fowl  In  a  healthy  state  so  you  can  readily  note  the  difference. 

We  give  here  an  illustration  showing  how  to  proceed.  It  Is  vitally  im- 
portant that  our  students  know  how  to  make  this  examination  and  know 
how  to  recognize  disease  when  they  see  it.  For  that  reason  we  look  with 
favor  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Harrison,  a  most  competent  bac- 
teriologist: 

Many  poultrymen  have  considerable  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  trouble 
when  there  Is  an  outbreak,  of  a  disease  in  their  flocks,  and  practically  every- 
one who  keeps  fowls  has  occasionally  found  a  dead  bird,  and  wondered  at  the 
cause  of  its  death.  At  times  some  fanciers  have  experienced  some  consid- 
erable loss  from  Infectious  diseases,  owing  to  negligence  In  not  making  a 
proper  examination  of  the  earliest  cases.  In  many  instances  a  prompt  recog- 
nition of  the  disease  would  have  saved  the  poultryman  from  much  loss  and 
Inconvenience. 

Poultrymen  should  understand  some  of  the  more  elementary  facts  in 
connection  with  the  source,  progress,  changes  and  terminations  of  disease, 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  diseased  or  abnormal  conditions  as  revealed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  organs,  etc..  Immediately  after  death  from  the  only 
rational  foundation  upon  which  the  art  of  treatment  can  rest.  According 
to  their  lesions,  diseases  are  described  as  organic  when  characterized  by 
definite  lesions  or  alterations  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  and  functional  when 
there  are  no  discoverable  lesions,  and  the  disease  manifests  itself  by  dis- 
turbed physiological  or  functional  action. 

MIost  of  the  diseases  of  poultry  are  acquired;  that  is,  due  to  certain 
external  agencies,  such  as  cold,  mechanical  Injuries,  poisons,  infective  agents 
and  alterations  in  the  food. 

Congenital  disease,  as  for  example  malformations  of  the  egg,  and  in- 
herited disease  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  among  poultry. 
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In  studying  the  processes  of  disease,  defects  in  one  organ  affect  the  body 
generally,  but  special  conditions  arise  in  which  the  disease  becomes  localized, 
or  confined  to  one  organ,  or  it  may  become  generalized,  involving  several 
organs  or  the  whole  body. 

These  facts  should  be  remembered  when  making  an  examination  of  a 
bird,  for  a  correct  interpretation  of  a  diseased  condition  is  essential. 


Pig.  11. 
The  two  top  pictures  show  how  a  hen  should  be.  tacked  on  a  board  for  a 
post-mortem  examination.  Drive  a  small  nail  through  each  foot  and  one 
through  the  joint  of  each  wing  so  the  bird  will  be  securely  held  to  the  board. 
The  skin  and  feathers  have  been  removed  from  the  bird  on  the  right  so  the 
breast  is  exposed.  The  two  lower  pictures  show  the  breast  entirely  removed, 
and  this  simply  leaves  the  intestines  and  all  Internal  organs  exposed,  so  that 
you  can  make  a  thorough  examination.  Examine  healthy  birds  as  well  as 
diseased  ones,  that  you  may  really  know  when  any  organ  does  not  appear  to 
be  normal.  Always  make  an  examination  of  this  kind  before  writing  any 
authority  for  Information  about  diseased  birds.   Give  the  facts  as  you  see  them. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  AUTOPSY 

The  following  procedure  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  make 
an  autopsy  or  post-mortem  examination: 

Place  the  bird  on  a  board  and  carefully  and  critically  examine  its  out- 
ward appearance.  Is  the  weight  normal?  Examine  the  breast  muscles;  if 
they  are  shrunken  so  that  the  breast  bone  is  readily  felt,  it  indicates  poor 
condition  and  often  the  presence  of  a  chronic  disease. 

The  normal  appearance  of  the  comb,  wattles  and  eyes  varies  with  the 
breed.    If  they  are  normal,  they  should  be  only  slightly  lighter  in  color  than 
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during  life.  If  small,  light-yellow,  raised  spots  (circular  or  irregular  in 
outline,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  gray-yellow  crust)  are  present  on  the 
comb,  wattles  and  one  side  of  the  head,  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  "Pavus" 
or  white  comb,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  fungus.  The  most  com- 
mon disease  with  lesions  on  the  wattles,  around  beak,  on  the  eyelids,  and 
eye,  is  that  known  popularly  as  roup,  canker,  or  sore  head,  terms  which 
undoubtedly  describe  progressiva  changes  of  the  same  disease.  The  disease 
is  characterized  by,  first,  mucous  discharges  accompanied  by  inflammation 
and  later  by  the  presence  of  cheesy-like  masses  and  wart-like  tumors.  Dis- 
coloration of  the  head  in  turkeys  is  an  indication  of  the  disease  known  as 
"blackhead,"  but  confirmation  of  such  an  opinion  is  necessary  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  liver  of  the  suspected  bird. 

Examine  the  nostrils,  mouth,  tongue  and  pharynx  of  the  bird;  these 
organs  should  be  free  from  yellowish  patches  or  wart-like  growths.  If  these 
are  present  the  disease  is  in  all  probability  roup. 

Push  aside  the  feathers  at  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  examine  for 
parasites  which  live  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  There  are 
thirty  or  forty  species  of  these  affecting  various  birds,  and  while  they  may 
occasionally  cause  death,  their  presence  is  an  indication  of  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. They  interfere  with  the  vitality  of  the  bird  by  sucking  the  blood, 
gnawing  the  skin,  and  interfering  with  sleep,  and  thus  favoring  the  attack 
of  an  infective  agent. 

Examine  the  feathers  around  the  cloaca.  If  they  are  soiled,  and  glued 
together  it  is  an  indication  of  an  intestinal  disorder.  This  condition  is  the 
most  noticeable  external  sign  of  white  diarrhea  of  incubator  chicks,  and 
the  various  forms  of  fowl  cholera  in  adult  birds. 

Examine  the  legs;  they  should  be  smooth,  the  scales  well  defined  and 
as  a  rule  lustrous.  Thickening  of  the  skin  on  the  under  surface  of  the  feet 
is  often  seen,  and  is  the  result  of  irritation,  often  caused  by  too  narrow 
perches  which  compel  the  bird  to  grasp  too  tightly  in  order  to  maintain  its 
position.  Such  a  condition  is  equivalent  to  corns  in  man.  The  affection 
known  as  "bumble  foot"  is  an  aggravation  of  the  above  described  condition, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  abscesses. 

Tuberculosis  and  several  other  diseases  are  often  accompanied  by  skin 
lesions,  but  the  most  characteristic  appearances  are  found  in  the  internal 
organs,  and  will  be  subsequently  described. 

This  completes  the  exterior  examination  of  the  bird — and  the  next  step 
is  to  open  it,  so  as  to  reveal  the  organs  in  their  natural  positions. 

THE   INXEBNAIi  ORGANS 

Pluck  the  feathers  from  the  front  part  of  the  breast  to  the  junction  of 
the  neck  with  the  body,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  through  the  skin  and 
muscles  to  the  bone,  in  the  manner  indicated,  in  Pig.  1  (on  page  14),  being 
careful  to  avoid  cutting  the  crop.  Then  cut  through  or  break  the  bone 
arch  (the  coracoid),  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  breast  bone;  for 
this  purpose  a  pair  of  bone  cutting  forceps  are  most  convenient,  but  in  the 
absence  of  these  the  bones  may  be  cut  through  with  a  knife  or  strong  pair 
of  scissors.  The  point  of  the  breast  is  now  free.  Then  insert  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  beneath  the  breast  bone,  grasp  the  neck  of  the  bird  with 
the  right  hand  and,  with  a  strong  and  firm  pull,  draw  the  left  hand  back  and 
the  breast  is  torn  completely  away,  exposing  the  interior  of  the  bird,  with- 
out displacing  the  relative  position  of  the  organs. 

Without  moving  any  parts,  note  the  appearance  and  size  of  the  various 
organs  exposed  to  view.  The  liver,  because  of  the  color  and  size,  will  be 
the  most  conspicuous  organ  first  seen,  and  we  shall  begin  by  examining  it. 
The  liver  of  the  fowl  is  large,  of  firm  consistency,  and  is  divided  into  two 
lobes;  the  left  lobe  covers  a  part  of  the  first  loop  of  the  intestine  and  pan- 
creas and  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  right  lobe  covers  the  true 
stomach  (proventriculus)  and  part  of  the  gizzard  or  muscle  stomach,  and  the 
apex  of  the  heart  is  between  the  upper  end  of  these  two  lobes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  liver  is  molded  as  it  were  on  these  parts  and  presents  corre- 
sponding depressions  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
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The  liver  probably  is  the  organ  in  which  we  find  most  disease  and  It 
should  he  carefully  examined.  If  the  liver  is  soft,  so  that  the  substance  of 
it  breaks  down  easily  under  slight  pressure,  and  if  this  condition  is  aocom- 
panied  by  a  mottled  grayish  appearance,  the  bird  has  fatty  degeneration,  a 
condition  brought  about  by  over-feeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  This  trouble 
is  quite  frequent  in  show  birds  and  manif'ssts  Itself  shortly  after  they  are 
taken  off  the  bench,  when  the  fancier  wishes  to  bring  them  back  to  ordinary 
condition.  Fatty  congestion  is  often  accompanied  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel  and  sudden  death. 

The  famous  pate'-de-foie-gras  is  made  from  the  livers  of  geese  which 
have  been  over-fed  and  under^xerclsed  until  their  livers  undergo  this  fatty 
change.  They  are  then  killed  and  the  paste  or  pate  is  made  from  the  diseased 
liver. 

A  liver  affected  with  tuberculosis  is  usually  much  enlarged,  the  increase 
of  size  depending  on  the  amount  of  disease  present.  Accompanying  the  en- 
largement are  numerous  white  to  yellow  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  If  any  of  these  nodules  are 
opened  the  contents  will  be  found  of  a  cheesy  consistency.  Poultrymen 
often  refer  to  this  disease  as  "spotted  liver"  or  "liver  complaint." 

The  liver  of  turkeys  affected  with  "blackhead"  is  enlarged  and  dark- 
ened, and  scattered  over  the  surface  are  round  spots,  sometimes  white  and 
sometimes  yellow.  They  are  often  depressed  or  sunken  in  the  middle,  the 
outside  ring  dark, and  the  inner  portion  white  In  color. 

Wasting  of  the  liver  is  sometimes  seen.  In  this  case  the  organ  is  small 
and  shrunken,  often  yellowish  in  color.  This  disease  is  due  to  improper 
feeding. 

If  we  lift  up  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  we  shall  note  in  a  shallow  depres- 
sion the  gall  bladder.  This  is  green  in  color  and  contains  the  bile,  and 
is  sometimes  the  seat  of  disease.  The  bile  should  be  fluid.  Too  large  a 
secretion  of  bile  often  distends  the  bladder  and  colors  the  surrounding 
organs  green.  Should  the  duct  which  connects  the  bladder  and  intestines 
become  inflamed  or  plugged  up,  the  bile  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  vessels  and 
causes  a  yellowing  of  the  tissues  and  flesh.  This  condition  is  known  as 
jaundice.  A  small  oval  dark-red  body  situated  just  beneath  the  liver  is  the 
spleen.  In  birds  suffering  with  tuberculosis  it  presents  somewhat  the  same 
features  as  are  described  under  tubercular  liver. 

The  heart  is  not  often  diseased;  occasionally  we  find  it  ruptured  and 
the  body  cavity  filled  with  clotted  blood. 

Attention  should  be  next  directed  to  the  lungs. '  These  are  situated  just 
above  the  heart  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their  bright  red  color  and 
spongy  consistency.  The  lungs  in  birds  are  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest. 

The  most  common  infection  of  the  lungs  is  congestion  or  inflammation. 
This  is  easily  recognized  by  parts  of  the  lungs  being  dark  in  color  and  solidi- 
fied. If  such  pieces  are  cut  out  and  thrown  into  a  glass  of  water  they  will 
sink.    Healthy  lung  tissue  always  floats. 

The  digestive  organs  next  claim  our  notice.  It  is  better  to  examine 
these  throughout  their  entire  length.  Begin  with  the  gullet  and  follow  it 
to  the  crop,  in  which  the  food  is  softened.  The  walls  of  the  crop  are  thin 
and  muscular.  The  two  most  common  manifestations  of  disease  are  (a)  in- 
flammation:— In  this  condition  the  crop  is  much  distended  and  the  contents 
very  liquid  and  gassy  and  of  an  offensive  odor;  (b)  paralysis: — In  this  state 
the  muscular  walls  are  so  stretched  that  their  use  is  lost  or  paralyzed,  and 
in  consequence  the  food  cannot  be  emptied.  The  crop  in  this  disease  is 
usually  very  large  and  packed  solid  with  food. 

Leaving  the  crop,  follow  the  tube  in  the  direction  of  the  gizzard;  just 
before  this  organ  there  is  a  wider  portion  known  as  the  true  stomach  or 
proventriculus.  The  food  from  the  crop  passes  into  this  In  small  quantities 
and  becomes  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice  secreted  by  glands  in  the  walls  of 
the  true  stomach.  This  juice  aids  in  the  digestion  for  the  albuminoids  of  the 
food,  but  the  grinding  action  of  the  gizzard  is  necessary  to  crush  and  macer- 
ate the  seeds  which  are  the  food  of  so  many  birds.    The  true  stom^cU  l§ 
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often  the  aeat  of  inflammation,  which  can  he  recognized  hy  the  thickening 
of  the  walls  and  the  collection  of  much  mucous  on  the  inner  walls. 

From  the  proventriculus  pass  on  and  examine  the  gizzard.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  skin  over  the  surface  of  the  intestines  at  this  stage, 
and  the  gizzard  may  then  be  pulled  out  and  examined.  The  gizzard  has 
been  very  properly  called  the  "muscular  stomach,"  and  if  you  tak«  a  knife 
and  cut  it  in  two,  the  thick,  fleshy  muscular  walls,  of  a  dark  red  color,  will 
be  observed,  and  lining  it  the  horny  internal  wall,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color, 
with  numerous  shallow  folds.  The  grain  and  seeds  are  here  ground  up 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  aided  by  the  grit  and  gravel  which  is  mixed 
with  the  food. 

The  gizzard  does  not  often  show  indications  of  disease.  Occasionally 
we  find  a  pin  or  tack  penetrating  the  hard  interior  lining  into  the  muscular 
tissue,  with  discoloration  and  death  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  birds 
poisoned  with  phosphorus  from  eating  rat  poison  and  matches  it  usually 
shows  some  slight  inflammation.  If  the  contents  of  the  gizzard  are  smelled, 
the  odor  of  the  phosphorus  can  be  noticed-. 

Leaving  the  gizzard  we  follow  the  intestine  throughout  its  length.  The 
first  loop  of  the  small  intestine  surrounds  the  pancreas,  a  narrow  elongated 
organ,  pinkish  in  color,  firm,  and  with  a  granulated  surface;  certain  ducts 
from  this  gland  pour  the  pancreatic  juice  which  emulsifies  the  fat  of  the 
food,  into  the  small  intestine.  The  small  intestines  are  quite  long,  and 
continue  until  we  reach  a  portion  where  we  meet  with  two  blind  ends.  This 
point  marks  the  beginning  of  the  large  intestine,  and  it  ends  at  the  orifice, 
called  the  cloaca.  The  two  blind  tubes  called  the  caeca  also  open  into  the 
cloaca. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES  ABE  COMMON 

The  intestines  vary  in  color  and  appearance  throughout  their  length. 
They  are  pinkish  white,  and  when  carefully  inspected  numerous  fine  blood 
vessels  will  be  noticed  all  over  their  exterior  surface.  The  caeca  are  green- 
ish white  in  color,  the  blind  ends  as  a  rule  darker  than  the  portion  nearer 
the  cloaca. 

No  portion  of  the  bird  or  no  organ,  excepting  perhaps  the  liver,  is  more 
prone  to  be  affected  than  the  intestines.  All  Intestinal  troubles,  like  catarrh, 
diarrhoea,  cholera,  enteritis,  etc.,  produce  more  or  less  profound  changes  in 
the  appearances  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the  most  significant  of  these  being 
the  reddening  of  the  intestine  and  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels. 

In  the  disease  of  turkeys  already  mentioned  (blackhead),  the  caeca  are 
the  principal  seat  of  the  disease,  the  walls  become  greatly  thickened  and 
the  canal  fills  with  a  yellowish  white  mass,  built  up  of  layers  of  blood  and 
cells.    Sores  with  crusts  also  form  on  the  walls. 

The  contents  of  the  intestines  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of 
worms,  as  both  wire  worms  and  tape  worms  attack  poultry. 

"We  have  now  lifted  out  of  the  body  cavity  the  bulk  of  its  contents;  there 
remains,  however,  at  the  very  bottom  the  kidneys.  These  may  be  recognized 
as  flattened,  elongated  bodies,  fitting  closely  into  the  hollows  of  the  pelvis. 
They  commence  immediately  below  the  lungs,  and  extend  along  the  sides  of 
the  spine  as  far  as  the  rectum.  Their  texture  is  rather  frail,  rapidly  yielding 
under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  to  which  they  give  a  granular  sensation. 
The  secretion  from  the  kidneys  is  not  fluid  as  in  mammals,  but  is  a  white 
semi-fluid  mass  which  soon  hardens,  sometimes  causing  obstruction  of  the 
cloaca.  This  is  noticeable  in  the  white  diarrhoea  disease  of  chicks.  Too 
much  animal  food  may  produce  the  same  trouble  in  pullets. 

In  male  birds  the  tests  are  two  in  number,  oval  in  shape  and  whitish 
in  color.  They  are  situated  near  the  upper  extremities  of  the  kidneys.  They 
vary  in  size  with  the  season  of  the  year,  becoming  large  during  the  breeding 
season.  They  connect  by  two  tubes,  which  lie  close  to  the  ureters,  with  a 
small  opening  on  the  projection  on  the  wall  of  the  cloaca. 

In  the  female,  the  ovary  and  oviduct  on  the  right  side  are  entirely  lack- 
ing, or  are  so  reduced  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable,  but  the  organs  on  the  left 
side  are  very  large  and  well  developed,  especially  during  the  breeding  season. 
The  Qvary  Is  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity  near  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
It  consists  of  a  grape-like  mass  or  cluster,  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
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ovules  in  various  stages  of  development,  some  very  young,  small  and  white, 
others  older,  of  considerable  size  and  yellow  in  color.  From  the  ovary  a 
long  tube  conducts  the  egg  to  a  small  but  dilatable  opening  in  the  cloaca. 
This  tube  called  the  oviduct,  is  rather  long,  of  wide  diameter,  dilatable  and 
flexuous,  and  only  exists  in  the  state  here  described  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son; at  other  times  it  is  much  smaller  and  shrunken.  The  oviduct  has  three 
well  marked  regions. 

(1)  The  wide  op-en  mouth  at  the  top  near  the  ovary. 

(2)  The  twisted  or  coiled  glandular  part,  which  secretes  from  the 
glands  its  folded  mucous  membrane  the  albumen  or  white  of  the  egg,  which 
is  added  in  layers  on  th^e  yolk. 

(3)  A  short  wide  portion  which  produces  the  egg  shell  and  which 
opens  into  the  cloaca. 

The  most  common  disease  of  the  ovary  is  gangrene,  easily  recognized 
by  the  brown  or  discolored  ova,  accompanied  by  putrefaction.  Tumors  are 
often  found  and  look  like  the  yolk  of  a  hard  boiled  egg. 

The  oviduct  may  also  become  gangreneous  and  the  tissue  decompose 
and  putrefy,  and  the  eggs  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

PRECAUTION 

In  no  circumstances  should  you  doctor  a  sick  fowl  or  make  an  examina- 
tion of  one,  then  feed  and  water  your  poultry,  without  first  taking  every 
precaution  to  cleanse  your  hands.  You  may  spread  disease  in  this  way,  and 
can  also  carry  it  on  your  shoes,  or  on  your  clothing.  Do  not  use  the  same 
feed  bucket  for  both  sick  and  healthy  birds.  You  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
preventing  the  disease.-  Buckets  and  vessels  used  for  diseased  birds  should 
be  painted  red,  which  signifies  "DANGER." 

ISOLATION  OP  THE  SICK  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  DEAD  BIRDS 

There  is  no  practice  so  detrimental  to  the  health  of  a  flock  as  that  of 
allowing  sick  birds  to  remain  in  the  flock  until  they  die.  Every  one  should 
have  a  place  for  keeping  sick  birds  away  from  the  flock;  a  coop  in  the  gar- 
den where  other  chickens  are  not  permitted  to  go  is  usually  one  of  the  best 
places. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  bury,  or  a  better  plan  to  burn,  all  diseased  birds  as 
soon  as  they  die  or  as  soon  as  they  are  killed.  All  birds  which  contract  any 
serious  disease  should  be  killed.  If  they  cannot  be  burned,  the  next  best 
method  is  to  bury  them  deep  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  where  the  flock 
does  not  range.  Covering  with  lime,  then  with  earth,  is  an  excellent  idea. 
Never  permit  any  dead  birds  or  other  animals  to  be  around  the  premises. 

FOOD  AND  QUARTERS  FOR  SICK  BIRDS 

When  fowls  become  sick  with  any  disease,  it  is  best  to  remove  them  to 
a  coop  or  a  house,  where  the  birds  can  rest  in  comfort,  and  be  separated 
from  the  general  flock  and  not  be  disturbed.  The  coop  should  be  on  a  high 
spot  of  ground  and  dry.  It  should  not  be  artificially  heated,  but  provided 
with  ventilation  day  and  night.  Put  up  a  perch,  have  clean  litter  and  a 
clean  drinking  pan.  The  quarters  for  sick  birds  should  be  clean,  dry  and 
comfortable. 

Many  poultrymen  make  the  mistake  of  feeding  whole  grain  to  their 
sick  birds.  We  prefer  a  ground  grain  mash  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  ground  oats.  Slightly  moisten  this 
with  sweet  or  sour  milk.  Feed  sparingly  until  the  birds  begin  to  regain 
their  health.  Epsom  salts  can  be  fed  in  this  mash.  We  recommend  formula 
No.  Al,  as  mentioned  under  treatment  for  roup.  Table  scraps  are  very  good 
for  sick  chickens.  Whatever  is  fed,  we  think  best  to  feed  sparingly.  Give 
the  food  on  a  clean  board,  trough  or  pan  provided  for  that  purpose.  Re- 
move the  feeding  vessel  after  each  meal  and  never  leave  feed  for  the  sick 
birds  to  walk  over. 

CARELESSNESS 

Carelessness  and  neglect  often  cause  trouble.  The  above  cut  shows  a 
healthy  chick  kept  in  a  brooder  in  which  the  droppings  have  not  been 
cleaned  out  as  they  should  have  been.    This  caused  balls  to  accumulate  on 
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its  toes  till  it  could  not  walk.    If  not  attended  to,  such  chicks  will  grow 
weak,  contract  disease  and  die. 

MOULTING 

The  moulting  time  is  a  very  important  season  in  the  year's  work  of  the 
hen,  as  her  success  during  the  winter  depends  greatly  upon  the  coat  she 
wears. 

The  hetter  condition  in  which  a  hen  goes  through  the  moult  the  sooner 
she  will  begin  laying  and  the  more  eggs  she  will  lay  during  the  winter. 
Moulting  is  not  considered  a  disease,  hut  the  hirds  should  receive  the  best  of 
care  when  in  this  condition.  There  are  said  to  be  about  8,000  feathers  on  a 
hen,  and  you  can  see  that  the  manufacture  or  growth  of  this  large  number 
of  feathers  would  be  a  great  drain  upon  the  hen's  system  and  very  telling 
upon  her  vitality  in  many  cases. 


Fig.   12. 
Filthy  brooder  floors  have  caused  balls  to  accumu- 
late on  the  toes  of  the  chick  until  it  can  scarcely  walk. 

HOW  TO  OliEAN  AND  DISINFECT  A  POULTRY  HOUSE 

The  following  excellent  advice  is  given  hy  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  of  the 
University  of  Maine: 

"Not  every  poultryman  of  experience  really  knows  how  to  clean  a  poul- 
try house.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  all  the  litter  and  loose  dirt 
which  can  be  shoveled  out.  Give  the  house^floor,  walls  and  ceiling — a 
thorough  sweeping  and  shovel  out  the  accumulated  debris.  Then  play  a 
garden  hose,  with  the  maximum  water  pressure  which  can  be  obtained,  on 
the  floor,  roosting  boards,  walls  and  eeiling,  until  all  the  dirt  which  can  be 
washed  down  easily  is  disposed  of.  Then  take  a  heavy  hoe  or  roost  board 
scraper  and  proceed  to  scrape  the  floor  and  roosting  boards  clean  of  the 
trampled  and  caked  dressing  and  dirt-  Shovel  out  what  has  been  accumu- 
lated and  get  the  hose  into  action  once  more  and  wash  the  whole  place 
down  again  and  follow  this  with  another  scraping. 

"Next,  with  a  stiff-bristle  broom,  thoroughly  scrub  walls,  floors,  nest, 
boxes,  roost  boards,  etc.  After  another  rinsing  down  and  cleaning  out  of 
accumulated  dirt,  let  the  house  dry  out  for  a  day  or  two.  After  this  process 
make  a  searching  inspection  to  see  if  any  dirt  can  be  discovered.  If  so,  apply 
the  appropriate  treatment  as  outlined  above.  If,  however,  everything  ap- 
pears to  be  clean,  the  time  has  come  to  make  it  really  and  truly  clean  by 
disinfecting.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  spray  or  thoroughly  wash  with  a 
scrub  brush,  wet  in  the  solution  used  for  all  parts  of  the  house,  with  a  good 
disinfectant  at  least  twice,  allowing  time  between  for  it  to  dry." 
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Any  of  the  good  disinfectants  can  be  used,  such  as  creolin,  zenoleum 
and  others. 


Fig-.  13. 

MOLTING. — There  are  about  8,000  feathers  on  a  hen 
and  each  has  to  manufacture  her  own  winter  coat. 
This  is  quite  a  strain  on  the  hen  and  is  a  dangerous 
time  in  her  life.  For  that  reason  she  should  be  pro- 
tected from  storms  at  this  period.  It  requires  about 
three  months  to  molt  and  to  recover  from  it,  so  don't 
expect  many  eggs  from  your  hens  during  this  time. 
The  hens  must  have  a  rest. 

To  make  a  complete  job,  follow  the  foregoing  treatment  with  a  white- 
wash brush,  and  your  house  will  be  clean  and  healthful  as  hands  can  make 
it.  The  whitewashing  will  depend  upon  the  time  of  year  and  the  accommo- 
dations tor  the  fowls,  but  if  possible  have  it  done  before  they  are  again 
allowed  to  enter  the  house.  A  good  whitewash,  one  that  will  stick  and  not 
rub  off,  is  made  as  follows,  in  these  proportions: 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  WIHITEWASH 

Unslaked  lime two  pecks 

Common  salt one  peck 

Rice  flour , three  pounds 

Spanish  whiting  l one-half  pound 

Glue   one  pound 

Water  sufficient  quantity 

The  quantities  given  are  sufficient  to  make  nine  or  ten  gallons  of  white- 
wash. If  only  part  of  the  whitewash  is  needed,  the  remainder  can  be  kept 
for  future  use.  Should  a  ■'mailer  quantity  be  desired,  the  proportions  can  be 
cut  down  to  suit. 


DIRECTIONS — To  properly  make  the  amount  of  whitewash  above 
mentioned,  two  vessels  are  needed,  one  holding  at  least  ten  gallons  and  the 
other  holding  half  as  much.  A  small  barrel  and  a  tub  or  any  water-tight 
vessel  will  answer  very  well. 
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1.  Slake  the  lime  in  the  barrel,  using  two  or  three  gallons  of  water  for 
two  pecks  of  lime.  2.  Cover  the  barrel.  3.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  water, 
strain  the  brine  and  add  it  to  the  slaked  lime  in  the  barrel.  4.  Boil  the  rice 
flour  for  ten  minutes  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  5.  Dissolve  the  glue  in 
a  double  cooker  or  water  bath  and  avoid  scorching  6.  In  the  tub  mix  the 
whiting  with  about  five  gallons  of  hot  water.  7.  Add  to  the  whiting  mix- 
ture in  the  tub  the  boiled  rice  and  the  dissolved  glue.  Mix  thoroughly.  8. 
Pour  the  mixture  in  the  tub  into  the  barrel  containing  slaked  lime  and  stir 
well  until  thoroughly  mixed.  9.  Cover  barrel  to  protect  from  dirt  and  let 
whitewash  stand  for  a  few  days,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  This  white- 
wash should  be  applied  hot  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  10.  Heat  it  in 
any  kettle  or  other  vessel  on  a  stove  or  suspended  over  a  fire. 

Before  allowing  the  fowls  to  return  to  the  clean  house  they  themselves 
should  be  made  clean  by  a  thorough  treatment  for  lice. 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  YARDS 

The  poultry  yard  is  as  often  a  source  of  infection  as  the  poultry  house. 
Poultry  that  is  allowed  to  run  on  one  piece  of  ground  year  after  year,  the 
yard  not  cultivated,  the  soil  not  stirred  and  no  green  food  grown  on  it,  is 
certain  to  become  contaminated  by  various  germs,  sooner  or  later.  Many 
failures  can  be  traced  directly  to  soil  contamination.  This  "is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  and  never  should  be  neglected.  If  the  yards  are  not  large 
enough  to  be  plowed,  then  have  them  spaded  and  seeded.  We  prefer  free 
range,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  yard  and  coiifine  the  birds,  we  like  the  double 
yard  system.  Thus  we  can  grow  some  food  in  one  yard  and  cultivate  it 
while  the  fowls  use  the  other. 


Pig.  14. 
Spade  or  cultivate  yards.     Keep  the  soil  pure  and  sweet.     Sour,  filthy  soil 

breeds   disease. 

Wie  find  many  farmers  and  some  poultrymen  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  an  abundance  of  land  which  is  available,  and  might  be  used, 
will  exercise  the  short-sighted  policy  of  having  small  yards  and  will  keep  the 
coops,  houses  and  poultry  on  the  same  ground  year  after  year  and  never 
cultivate  or  try  to  sweeten  and  purify  the  soil. 

Put  lime  on  the  land  if  it  is  badly  contaminated.  Plow  this  into  the  soil. 
Cultivate  the  ground,  and  expose  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  air  and 
rain.  Grow  some  crops  or  green  food  for  the  poultry  at  the  same  time.  It 
will  pay  to  heed  this  advice. 
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FAKE  REMEDY  COMPANIES 

A  lot  of  money  is  being  made  by  certain  fake  remedy  or  poultry  supply 
companies.  They  are  advertising  and  selling  large  quantities  of  remedies, 
so-called  egg  producers,  etc..  In  which  there  is  not  a  nickel's  worth  of  virtue. 
If  you  wish  to  buy  something  already  prepared  lor  the  treatment  of  various 
diseases,  we  would  advise  you  to  use  remedies  from  dependable  firms.  All 
reliable  firms  have  experts  employed  who  are  trying  to  perfect  remedies 
and  various  methods  of  treatment,  and  they  give  you  your  money's  worth. 

REMEDIES  WHICH  WE  RECOMMEND 

As  a  treatment  for  practically  every  disease,  we  have  recommended 
more  than  one  method.  We  do  that,  not  to  confuse  you,  but  for  the  reason 
that  some  things  can  be  secured  from  certain  local  druggists,  and  other 
things  which  we  recommend  are  not  procurable  from  these  druggists.  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  give  more  than  one  treatment  in  most  cases..  But 
those  which  we  do  give  have  proven  to  be  the  very  best  and  no  serious  mis- 
takes will  be  ma&e  in  using  any  of  them.  You  will  find  that  a  certain  bird 
will  respond  to  one  treatment  and  the  same  bird  will  often  not  respond  to  a 
different  treatment.  So  if  you  are  not  successful  in  the  use  of  one  remedy, 
try  another.  Remember  that  a  few  days  must  be  allowed  for  any  remedy  to 
have  time  to  become  effective  and  show  results. 

AN  INTESTINAL  ANTISEPTIC 

A  good  intestinal  antiseptic  can  be  made  by  using  one  1.Z  grain  tablet 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  each  gallon  of  drinking  water.  Use  cement, 
earthen  or  wooden  vessels  as  bichloride  of  mercury  is  affected  by  metal. 
This  antiseptic  is  a  good  thing  to  use  in  cases  of  diarrhea. 

WHY  A  FOWL  BREATHES 

The  body  of  a  fowl  is  like  a  furnace  in  that  it  takes  fuel  and  burns  it, 
forming  heat  and  energy.  Its  food,  like  the  fuel  of  a  furnace,  consists  prin- 
cipally of  carbon  and  whenever  carbon  burns  heat  is  formed  and  carbon 
dioxide  is  created.  The  oxygen  in  the  air  which  they  breathe  combines 
with  the  carbon  in  their  bodies  to  keep  them  warm  and  give  them  strength 
to  move  about  and  lay  eggs.  The  carbon  dioxide  so  formed  is  breathed 
out  through  the  lungs. 

A  pound  of  carbon  burning  in  a  bird's  body  forms  the  same  amount  of 
heat  or  energy  as  it  does  when  it  burns  in  a  furnace,  but  the  combustion 
is  much  slower  and  is  taking  place  all  of  the  time.  The  original  source  of 
all  their  food  is  fr6m  plants  which  also  breathe,  only  the  process  is  re- 
versed in  their  case.  Plants  breathe  in  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and 
separate  the  carbon  from  the  oxygen.  The  oxygen  is  returned  to  the  air 
,and  the  carbon  is  used  to  build  up  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  Thus  we  see 
a  continuous  cycle;  a  bird  eats  the  plants  as  food  and  returns  the  material 
to  them  through  the  air.  The  supply  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
air  is  kept  in  about  the  same  proportion  although  it  may  vary  somewhat  in 
different  localities  and  under  different  conditions. 

The  source  of  all  heat  and  energy  is  the  sun.  Plants  use  this  energy, 
which  comes  to  them  in  the  form  of  sunlight,  to  manufacture  carbon  from 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  and  they  store  up  this  carbon  in  their  tissues 
for  man  and  fowl  to  utilize  as  food  and  fuel.  Our  breathing  then  has  the' 
same  relation  to  our  bodies  that  the  drafts  have  to  the  furnace;  it  fur- 
nishes oxygen  to  the  carbon  of  our  food  so  that  It  will  again  form  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  liberate  the  heat  and  energy  which  the  plants  stored  up 
from  the  sun, 


FROZEN  COMbS  AnS  WAT'fLEg 

Frostbitten  combs  should  be  thawed  out  slowly.  Put  the  bird  into  a 
room  that  will  warm  up  gradually,  for  the  circulation  should  not  be  allowed 
to  begin  suddenly.  Snow  held  against  the  frozen  comb  is  often  recom- 
mended. After  the  circulation  has  been  restored  and  the  comb  thawed  out, 
apply  an  ointment  twice  a  day,  made  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  glycerine, 
one  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  and  six  tablespodnfuls  of  vaseline.  Cam 
phophenique  applied  locally  is  often  beneficial. 

This  question  is  often  asked,  "Wttll  a  frozen  comb  affect  the  future 
breeding  qualities  of  a  bird?"  We  have  not  found  that  this  has  any  effect 
whatsoever  on  breeding  stock,  except  during  the  period  when  a  bird  was 
suffering  from  a  frozen  comb.  After  the  comb  had  entirely  healed  over 
and  the  frozen  part  had  dried  up  and  dropped  off,  we  have  never  experienced 
any  trouble  along  this  line. 

One  of  the  best  preventives  and  remedies  that  we  have  ever  used  is 
skunk  oil.  If  you  feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  cold  night  and 
the  temperature  will  go  far  below  freezing  point,  if  you  have  any  choice 
males  whose  combs  you  are  anxious  to  save,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  go  to  the 
poultry  house  before  dark  and  put  some  oil  on  the  comb  and  massage  it 
well.  Do  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  wattles.  Rub  the  skunk  oil  on  freely 
and  then  massage  it  well.  This  has  really  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  preventives  and  remedies  that  we  have  used  for  frozen  combs. 

DUB  COMBS  TO  PREVENT  FREEZING 

On  some  poultry  farms  it  is  the  custom  of  the  owners  to  dub  all  of  the 
birds,  both  male  and  female.  They  claim  that  the  extra  feed,  blood  and  vital- 
ity that  is  required  in  maintaining  the  comb  is  of  no  benefit  and  for  that 
reason  they  dub  the  birds,  both  comb  and  wattles. 

A  bird  with  a  frozen  comb  suffers  intense  pain,  and  during  that  period 
will  stand  around  drawn  up  and  sometimes  die  because  of  the  frozen  part, 
but  after  the  comb  is  healed  over  they  make  just  as  good  breeders  as  they 
would  had  their  combs  never  been  injured. 

CHICKEN  POX  OB  SORE  HEAD 

We  have  tried  various  methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  this 
disease.     Usually  you  can  recognize  it  by  the  following  symptoms: 


Fig.  15. 
Chicken  Pox  or  Sore  Head.     Treat  as  directed. 
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Little  warts,  nodules  or  scabs  form  on  the  comb,  face  and  wattles.  When 
one  starts,  several  usually  follow.  The  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  but 
gives  the  bird  an  ugly  appearance,  and  may  result  in  affecting  the  general 
health.  The  disease  is  contagious.  It  is  often  started  by  birds  brought  into 
the  flock,  and  is  especially  noticeable  in  damp,  cold  weather  in  houses  which 
are  not  kept  cl'ean  and  dry  or  properly  ventilated. 

TREATMENT: — The  small  nodules  or  scabs  should  be  removed  with 
the  fingers,  simply  pulling  the  scab  off,  Take  a  camel's  hair  brush  or  a  clean 
feather  and  dip  it  into  undiluted  zenoleum  or  creolin,  or  tincture  of  iodine 
and  touch  the  sores  lightly  with  the  feather  or  brush.  Another  scab  will 
form  and  in  a  few  days  drop  off.  Rub  the  face,  comb  and  wattles  with 
mentholatum,  menthol  salve  or  carbolated  vaseline.  Do  not  pick  at  these 
scabs  continually.    Once  removed  and  treated  is  sufficient. 

As  soon  as  any  indication  of  an  outbreak  of  chicken  pox  is  noticed,  you 
should  measure  out  about  three-fourths  of  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  Salts  to 
each  fowl  and  then  feed  it  to  the  entire  flock.  Dissolve  the  salts  in  water 
and  moisten  some  ground  feed  with  this  solution.  Starve  the  birds  for  one 
meal  before  feeding  same.  Repeat  this  in  about  three  or  four  days.  After 
the  sores  have  been  treated  once,  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  a  second  time. 

Very  often  cases  of  chicken  pox  can  be  cured  by  touching  the  scab  and 
rubbing  the  zenoleum  or  creolin  around  and  over  the  scab.  If  the  scabs 
form  on  the  eye  lid,  there  is  danger  of  the  eye  being  put  out.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  it  is  a  good  idea  to  make  a  solution  of  two  parts  water  and  one 
part  creolin  or  use  undiluted  zenoleum.  Use  two  or  three  drops  of  this  in 
the  eye  thus  affected. 

The  vitality  of  the  flock  must  be  increased  by  stimulating,  palatable 
feed,  such  as  milk,  mashes,  green  feed,  gpeen  cut  bone,  and  grain.  A  tonic 
of  1  part  epsom  salts,  1  part  dry  powdered  sulphur  to  12  parts  of  dry  mash 
has  given  good  results.  Mix  to  a  crumbly  condition  with  milk  or  water  and 
feed  every  other  day  until  the  condition  of  the  flock  improves.  Bad  cases 
with  false  membranes  in  the  mouth  should  be  killed  and  burned.  All 
others  should  be  isolated,  when  possible.  These  cases  should  receive  a  head 
bath  in  1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  made  by  placing  a  7.3 
grain  tablet  in  a  pint  of  water. 

PREVENTIVE  FOB  CHICKEN  POX 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States  where  chicken  pox  or  sore  head  is  so 
prevalent,  they  have  a  treatment  which  seems  to  prev*ent  this  disease  to  a 
great  degree.  About  the  first  of  July  they  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  epsom 
salts  in  warm  water,  and  this  solution  is  used  to  moisten  enough  mash  for 
a  dozen  chickens.  Every  third  or  fourth  day  they  add  the  same  amount  of 
sulphur  to  the  mash  instead  of  the  salts.  They  keep  up  this  alternate  treat- 
ment until  fall.  The  result  is  their  flocks  seem  to  be  immune  to  this  and 
other  diseases.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  systems  of  the  fowls  are  in  such 
good  condition  that  they  throw  off  the  germs.  Formula  No.  Al  as  recom- 
mended for  roup  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  fed  to  prevent  this 
disease. 

If  the  crusts  or  nodules  are  removed,  the  head  washed  in  a  solution  of 
water  and  some  good  disinfectant,  and  then  the  sore  dusted  with  iodoform, 
it  will  often  effect  a  cure. 

FliOCK  TREATMENT  FOR  CHICKEN  POX 

As  a  flock  treatment  for  chicken  pox,  we  use  three  (3)  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  three  (3)  ounces  of  oil  sassafras  mixed  with  one-half 
gallon  of  water  in  an  earthen  vessel.  Supply  this  to  the  flock  by  placing 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  above  mixture  in  each  gallon  of  drinking  water. 
Use  no  other  water  for  a  weak  or  two.  After  desirable  results  begin  to  be 
noticeable,  reduce  to  one  tablespoon  of  above  mixture  to  each  gallon  of 
drinking  water  until  the  flock  is  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  In  mix- 
ing the  above  It  is  well  to  do  so  out-of-doors,  as  occasionally  we  have  had 
an  explosion  when  the  acid  and  sassafras  are  mixed  together  in  a'  close, 
warm  room.    You  will,  experience  no  difficulty,  however,  out-of-doors. 
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REMOVE  SCABS  ONLY  FOB  FIRST  TREATMENT 

Individual  birds,  badly  infected,  should  b^a  removed  from  the  flock  and 
placed  in  coops  in  dry,  comfortable  quarters.  Remove  the  scabs  from  about 
their  face,  comb,  wattles  or  ear-lobes  and  paint  the  raw  spots  with  full 
strength  of  tincture  of  iodine.  Repaint  the  spots  once  each  day  until  they 
are  finally  dried  and  crumble  off.  Do  not  remove  the  scabs  except  the  first 
time. 

TREATMENT — TINCTURE  OF  IODINE 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  disinfectants  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  scabs  which  form  on  the  tumors  of  the  comb,  wattles  or  skin  should  be 
removed  with  a  dull  knife  or  a  pair  of  forceps  and  tincture  of  iodine  applied 
to  the  exposed  surface. 

Collections  of  exudate  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  should  be 
removed  with  forceps  or  a  curette  and  the  exposed  membrane  treated  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  All  collections  of  exudate  on  the  eyelids  can  usually 
be  removed  by  pressing  with  the  thumb  and  finger  tips  around  the  eye.  If 
any  of  the  exudate  should  adhere  to  the  cornea  it  should  be  removed  with 
forceps  and  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  forceps  also  in  removing 
the  exudate  from  beneath  the  third  eyelid  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye. 
Afterwards  drop  one  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  into  the  diseased  portion  of 
the  eye  lid.     Try  not  to  touch  the  eye  ball. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  can  be  applied  most  conveniently  in  all  cases  with 
a  feather  or  camel's  hair  brush.  Treatment  should  be  repeated  as  often  as 
the  scabs  or  exudate  reform.  Any  fowl  that  does  not  show  a  marked  im- 
provement in  condition  after  three  or  four  treatments  will  usually  recover 
very  slowly.  In  such  cases,  unless  the  fowl  be  very  valuable  for  show,  breed- 
ing or  other  purposes,  it  is  more  economical  to  destroy  it  than  to  give  fur- 
their  treatment.  Never  remove  the  scabs  except  for  the  first  treatment. 
After  that  paint  and  treat  right  over  the  scab. 

Collections  of  exudate  within  the  nasal  sinews  always  produce  marked 
swellings  of  the  face.  This  condition  is  relieved  by  making  an  incision 
through  the  skin  over  the  swelling,  removing  all  the  exudate  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  or  curette,  and  then  packing  the  cavity  with  absorbent  cotton  sat- 
urated with  tincture  of  iodine.  The  cotton  pack  is  necessary  to  keep  the  in- 
cision through  the  skin  from  healing  too  rapidly.  If  not  packed,  the  wound 
will  quickly  heal,  the  exudate  reform  and  no  benefit  be  derived  from  the 
operation.  The  pack  also  assists  in  controlling  the  hemorrhage  which  is 
always  severe.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  unusually  severe,  it  should  be 
checked  by  the  application  of  a  strong  caustic,  such  as  silver  nitrate.  The 
cotton  pack  should  be  removed,  the  wound  cleansed  and  a  new  pack  put  in 
every  two  or  three  days  as  long  as  the  exudate  continues  to  form.  When, 
UDon  the  removal  of  the  pack,  it  is  found  that  no  exudate  has  formed,  the 
pack  may  be  left  out  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal. 

THE  TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION  OF  CHICKEN  POX 

There  is  perhaps  no  authority  in  this  or  any  other  country  who  has 
done  as  much  along  experimental  lines,  treatment  and  prevention  of  chicken 
pox  of  fowls,  as  has  Dr.  J.  R.  Beach  of  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Science 
of  the  University  of  California.    We  therefore  want  you  to  get  his  viewpoint. 

Chicken  pox  is  a  disease  that  has  been  very  prevalent  among  fowls  in 
the  state  of  California.  While  Mr.  Quisenberry  was  in  charge  ,of  the 
Poultry  Department  at  the  World's  Fair  at  San  Francisco  and  had  charge 
of  the  International  Egg  Laying  Contest  which  was  held  in  connection  with 
same.  Dr.  Beach  was  in  charge  of  the  disease  work  in  connection  with  the 
same  fowls  and  was  experimenting  on  cases  of  chicken  pox  on  these  same 
birds.  He  was  developing  a  vaccine  for  the  treatment  and  also  for  the 
nrevention  of  the  disease  and  was  meeting  with  wonderful  success  at  that 
time  and  has  perfected  same  since  that  date.  He  has  treated  thousands  of 
fowls  in  that  state  with  good  results  since  that  time.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  has  perfected  vaccine  to  such  a  point  as  he  has  for  this  particular 
disease. 
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Mr.  Quisenberry  was  so  impressed  with  the  work  that  he  had  Dr.  Beach 
deliver  an  address  before  the  American  Poultry  Association  on  this  sub- 
ject during  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  One  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Beach  was  his  address  before  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  and  Investigators,  which  was  recently  published 
in  their  journal.    Dr.  Beach  says: 

"The  relationship  between  the  various  pathological  conditions  of  the 
head  of  domesticated  fowls  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
These  conditions  are  variously  designated  as  chicken  pox,  contagious  epi 
thelioma,  avian  diphtheria,  canker,  colds,  contagious  catarrh,  swelled-head, 
roup,  etc.  Ward  and  Gallagheri  in  their  recently  published  work,  "Diseases 
of  Domesticated  Birds,"  express  the  opinion  that  all  of  these  conditions  are 
due  to  the  same  etiological  factor,  namely,  "the  filterable  virus,  of  chicken 
pox  or  contagious  epithelioma."  The  results  of  extensive  study  of  these 
diseases  at  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  however,  have 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  they  occur  in  California,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference  between  some  of  them. 

"Classification  of  Diseases  Involving  the  Skin  or  Mucous  Mefmbrane  of 
the  Head:  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  lesions  or  diseases  used  in  this  discussion,  I  will  give  briefly  our 
conception  of  them.  Chicken  pox  or  contagious  epithelioma  is  a  readily 
transmissible  disease  manifested  by  the  formation  of  small,  wart-like  epi- 
thelial tumors  on  the  comb,  wattles,  or  skin  of  the  head.  The  sole  causa- 
tive factor  of  this  disease  is  accepted  to  be  the  filterable  virus  of  contagious 
epithelioma.  Canker  or  avian  diphtheria  is  manifested  by  formation  of 
masses  of  adherent,  cheesy  exudate  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
or  eyes.  These  diphtheritic  lesions  should  not  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
a  specific  infectious  disease,  since  factor  other  than  the  filterable  virus  of 
contagious  epithelioma  are  known  to  sometimes  produce  them.  Colds,  ca- 
ta/rrh  and  roup  are  manifested  by  a  viscid  discharge  from  one  or  both 
nostrils,  which  has  a  tendency  to  collect  in  the  nasal  sinuses  where  it  un- 
dergoes rapid  transformation  into  a  cheesy  mass  causing  marked  swelling 
of  the  face  beneath  the  eyes.  Such  lesions,  as  in  the  case  of  canker,  are 
believed  to  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 

"There  is  abundant  evidence,  both  clinical  and  experimental,  to  indi- 
cate that  chicken  pox  and  the  most  common  form  of  canker  are  due  to  the 
same  causative  factor.  Diphtheritic  lesions  or  canker  in  the  mouth  or  eyes 
can  be  produced  by  intravenous  or  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  a  suspen- 
sion of  finely  ground  chicken  pox  virus  derived  from  scabs  removed  from 
the  tumors  on  the  skin  of  diseased  birds,  or  by  applying  the  virus  to  a 
scratched  surface  on  the  comb.  In  like  manner,  typical  chicken  pox  lesions 
may  be  produced  by  inoculation  of  the  comb  with  material  from  mucous 
membrane  lesions.  A  vaccine  prepared  from  desslcated  chicken  pox  scabs 
affords  protection  against  canker  as  well  as  chicken  pox.  In  outbreaks  of 
chicken  pox,  the  number  of  affected  fowls  with  canker  of  the  mouth  or 
eyes  only  may  be  as  high  as  sixty  per  cent. 

"However,  as  above  stated  not  all  cases  of  canker  can  be  regarded  as 
due  to  chicken  pox  virus.  We  recognize  three  distinct  forms  which  for  con- 
venience we  classify  as  chicken  pox  canker,  mechanical  canker  and  m.alignant 
canker.  Mechanical  canker  is  produced  by  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  commonly  occurs  In  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate  and  inner  corner  of  the 
eye  as  a  rfesult  of  a  particle  of  litter  or  kernel  of  grain  becoming  lodged 
there.  Removal  of  the  cause  results  in  prompt  recovery.  Malignant  canker 
is  so  classified  on  account  of  its  nature.  It  commonly  occurs  on  the  base 
of  the  tongue  or  the  side  of  the  larynx,  penetrates  deeply  into  the  tissue, 
does  not  respond  to  any  treatment  so  far  attempted,  is  accompanied  by  gen- 
eral symptoms  such  as  depression,  loss  of  appetite,  and  rapid  emaciation, 
and  practically  always  terminates  fatally.  All  attempts  to  determine  the 
cause  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  However,  since  it  is  of  rather  rare 
occurrence  and  has  shown  no  tendency  to  spread  from  diseased  to  healthy 
fowls  in  the  same  flock,  it  is  not  yet  of  much  economic  importance.  Since 
chicken  pox  is  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  when  the  term  "canker"  is  used 
hereafter  in  this  paper  it  will  refer  only  to  "chicken  pox  canker." 
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Fig.  16. 
Chicken  pox  on  cockerel — natural  infection. 

"We  have  found  little  to  indicate  that  there  is  any  relationship  be- 
tween chicken  pox  and  roup,  but  instead,  considerable  evidence  that  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  in  any  way  related.  A  nasal  discharge  ig  so  infrequently 
associated  with  canker,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  that  it  would  seem 
there  is  little  ground  for  considering  this  an  indication  of  chicken  pox  or 
canker  when  it  does  occur.  Even  in  very  severe  advanced  stages  of  canker, 
the  nasal  passages  are  not  necessarily  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  canker  of  the  eyes  or  mouth  accompanying  roup. 
Even  though  the  sinuses  may  be  so  distended  as  to  cause  the  eyes  to  be- 
come closed,  as  a  rule,  no  cheesy  material  is  formed  in  them.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  birds  that  have  recovered  from  chicken  pox  are  im- 
mune to  the  disease.  It  has  been  frequently  observed,  however,  that  birds 
that  have  had  chicken  pox  are  not  rendered  immune  to  roup,  nor  that  birds 
that  have  had  roup  are  immunized  against  chicken  pox.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  there  are  always  a  few  cases  of  roup  present  in  all  large  flocks  no 
matter  how  well  they  may  be  housed  and  cared  for,  but  we  have  yet  to  ob- 
serve an  epidemic  of  roup  in  any  flock  in  California,  that  was  given  proper 
care.  Chicken  pox  and  canker  are  just  as  liable  to  attack  a  well  cared 
for  flock  as  one  poorly  cared  for.  Therefore,  we  do  not  consider  roup  to 
be  related  to  chicken-pox,  to  be  a  specific  infectious  disease  nor  a  menace  to 
successful  poultry  raising. 

"A  Malnutritional  Disease  Resembling  Roup: — There  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  last  year  epidemics  of  a  disease  involving  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  eyes  and  the  nasal  passages  which  closely  simulates 
roup,  but  which  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  distinct.  In  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  we  find  pustule-like  caseous  patches  1  to  2  mm.  In  diameter.  On 
pressure,  we  find  that  the  caseous  material  penetrates  quite  deeply  Into 
the  mucosa.  These  may  be  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  mucosa,  especially 
of  the  pharynx,  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  caseous  false  mem- 
brane. These  pustules  are  often  found  in  the  mucosa  of  the  esophagus  as 
far  as  the  proventrlculus.  We  also  frequently  find  the  cleft  In  the  hard 
palate  and  the  glottis  filled  with  caseous  exudate.     In  the  eyes  we  find  first 
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a  thin,  viscid  discharge  which  may  glue  the  eyelids  together,  then  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tightly  adherent  white  membraneous  film  over  the  third  eyelid, 
and  finally  the  collection  within  the  eyelids  of  a  mass  of  whit«  cheesy  exu- 
date. There  is  usually  a  clear,  viscid  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils 
which  later  may  become  turbid  and  flocculent,  and  be  followed  by  swelling 
of  the  nasal  sinuses.  On  post-mortem  examination  of  dead  birds,  we  usually 
find  the  kidneys  severely  involved.  They  are  usually  very  pale  and  marked 
with  a  network  of  very  fine  white  lines  which  are  urate  filled  tubules.  We 
also  frequently  find  a  deposit  of  white  material,  probably  urates,  on  the 
liver,  heart  and  other  organs.  The  results  of  our  study  of  this  disease  have 
led  to  the  belief  that  although  it  frequently  affects  large  numbers  in  the 
same  flock,  it  is  not  of  an  infectious  nature,  but  rather  due  to  some  nutri- 
tional disturbance.  This  belief  was  arrived  at  after  failure  to  transmit 
the  disease  from  diseased  to  healthy  birds  or  to  find  any  species  of  bactera 
which  appeared  to  be  a  causative  factor  and  success  in  controlling  and  re- 
producing the  disease  by  certain  methods  of  feeding.  This  disease  is  always 
mistaken  for  roup  by  poultrymen,  and  it  is  very  possible,  that  many  ."so- 
called  "outbreaks  of  roup"  have  in  reality  been  this  nutritional  disease. 

"Treatment  of  Chicken  Pox: — In  the  treatment  of  chicken  pox  and 
canker,  we  have  found  that  the  administration  of  chicken  pox  vaccine  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  other  remedial  measures.  The  scabs  from  the  pox 
tumors  and  caseous  exudate  from  the  mouth  or  eyes  are  removed  with  for- 
ceps. Tincture  of  iodine  is  then  applied  with  a  medicine  dropper.  This 
treatment  is  repeated  at  two  or  three  day  intervals  as  long  as  necessary. 
Except  in  very  severe   cases  not  more  than  two  or   three  treatments  are 


Fig.   17. 
Chicken  pox,  baby  chick — natural  infection. 

necessary.  In  addition,  two  or  more  1  or  2  mil  doses  of  chicken  pox  vac- 
cine at  three  to  five  day  intervals  are  given.  In  experiments  to  determine 
the  curative  value  of  chicken  pox  vaccine,  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  dis- 
eased fowls  were  used.  They  were  divided  into  two  lots  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  each.  In  order  that  there  might  be  a  nearly  equal  number 
of  fowls  in  each  lot  with  lesions  of  the  same  type  and  degree  of  severity, 
the  location  and  severity  of  the  lesions  were  the  basis  upon  which  the 
selection  of  the  birds  for  each  lot  was  made.  Each  bird  in  one  lot  was 
given  two  1  mil  doses  of  vaccine  in  addition  to  local  treatment  of  the  lesions, 
while  the  birds  in  the  other  lot  received  local  treatment  of  the  lesions  only. 
The  percentage  of  mortality  of  fowls  'in  the  lot  receiving  vaccine  was  19.6, 
and  of  those  in  the  lot  not  vaccinated  38  9.  The  averajge  number  of  days 
required  for  recovery  of  the  fowls  vaccinated  was  10.8,  of  those  not  vacci- 
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nated  13.7.  From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  the  use  ot  vaccine 
is  of  considerable  value  in  the  treatment  of  chicken  pox  and  canker. 

"Prevention  by  Tiaccination: — It  is  for  prevention  rather  than  cure, 
however,  that  chicken  pox  vaccine  is  designed  and  chiefly  used.  The  first 
vaccine  experiments  in  California  were  made  in  1914.  The  results  obtained 
were  so  satisfactory  that  the  vaccine  was  recommended  for  use  to  commer- 
cial poultrymen.  It  was  only  natural  that  at  first  many  poultrymen  were 
skeptical  of  the  value  of  vaccination.  Continued  good  results,  however, 
soon  dispelled  this  skepticism  and  at  present  in  California  the  use  of  chicken 
pox  vaccine  by  poultrymen  is  as  general  as  the  use  of  blackleg  and  an- 
thrax vaccine  by  cattle  raisers  in  infected  districts.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  31,  1920,  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  fur- 
nished vaccine  for  over  300,000  birds. 

"Propagation  of  the  Viru^: — The  method  used  in  preparing  vaccine  is  a 
development  of  that  used  by  Manteufel  in  1909  and  Hadley  and  Beach  in 
1912-13.  Scabs  removed  from  chicken  pox  lesions  are  the  source  of  virus 
used  In  preparing  vaccine.  The  virus  is  propagated  !by  inoculating  the 
combs  of  healthy  cockerels  with  a  suspension,  in  sterile  water,  of  dried 
ground  scabs.  Only  scabs  from  the  comb  are  used,  any  lesions  developing 
upon  the  mucous  membranes  being  discarded.  The  inoculation  is  made  by 
moistening  one  side  of  the  comb  with  the  suspension  of  ground  scabs  then 
vigorously  scarifying  the  entire  surface  with  a  large  dull  hypodermic  needle 
or  other  instrument,  and  then  moistening  the  scarified  surface  with  the 
suspension  of  scabs.  This  process  is  repeated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
comb.  Care  is  taken  that  none  of  the  virus  comes  in  contact  with  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  eye.  Lesions  appear  in  five  to  seven  days  and  de- 
velop sufficiently  to  permit  the  removal  of  scabs  in  two  to  three  weeks.  A 
second  growth  of  scabs  can  be  removed  seven  to  ten  days  later.  The  per- 
centage of  mortality  of  the  inoculated  birds  ranges  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  the  greatest  loss  usually  occurring  soon  after  the  first  growth  of 


Fig.  18. 
Canker-eye — from  natural  injection  with  chicken  pox  virus. 
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scabs  is  removed.  After  removal,  the  scabs  are  thoroughly  dried  and  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powd'er  by  grinding  in  a  small  coffee  mill,  and  then  in  a 
ball  mill  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  This  powdered  virus  if  per- 
fectly dry,  will  keep  for  months  and  may  be  stored  in  sterile  bottles  until 
needed  in  preparing  vaccine.  High  potency  of  the  virus  is  maintained  by 
keeping  fowls  constantly  inoculated  and  using  for  inoculation  purposes  fresh 
dried  scabs  from  severe  cases,  and  by  occasionally  securing  new  strains  of 
virus  from  naturally  infected  birds. 

"Method  of  Preparing  Yacoine:  One  gram  of  th-e  powdered  dessicated 
virus  to  100  mils  of  physiclogical  salt  solution  is  the  proportion  used  in 
making  vaccine.  This  proportion  was  adopted  after  making  numerous  trials 
with  varying  amounts  of  virus.  Aseptic  precautions  are  observed.  The 
virus  is  first  weighed  out  and  placed  in  a  sterile  mortar  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sterile  salt  solution  to  make  a  paste,  and  ground  for  at  least  five 
minutes  or  until  the  mixture  acquires  a  smooth  cream-like  consistency. 
Four  or  five  mils  of  sterile  salt  solution  to  each  gram  of  virus  is  required 
for  this  purpose.  To  this  mixture  is  then  added  sufficient  sterile  salt  so- 
lution to  bring  the  volume  up  to  80  mils.  It  is  then  poured  into  a  sterile 
flask  or  bottle,  placed  in  a  water  bath'  and  heated  at  a  constant  temperature 
of  55  degrees  C  for  an  hour.  It  is  then  filtered  through  sterile  cheese  cloth 
into  a  sterile  flask  or  bottle  and  to  it  is  added  20  mils  of  sterile  salt  solu- 
tion containing  1  per  cent  of  tricresol  which  mixture  is  poured  through  the 
filter  so  as  to  wash  out  as  much  of  the  pulverized  material  as  possible. 
After  cooling  in  running  water  or  ice  water  until  the  temperature  is  below 


Fig.  19. 
Pox  on  turkey — natural  infection. 
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7  degrees  C  the  vaccine  is  ready  for  transfer  to  the  ultimate  containers 
which  are  sterile  bottles  of  amber  or  other  dark  glass.  The  vaccine  may  re- 
tain its  potency  for  more  than  a  month  after  preparation  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  become  less  effective  within  two  weeks.  Therefore  vaccine 
should  be  used  as^  soon  after  preparation  as  possible. 

"Efforts  to  Standardiee  the  Yaccine :  Our  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  immunizing  value  of  vaccine  varies  directly  as  the  virulence  of  the  virus 
contained  therein.  Since  there  is  a  variance  in  the  virulence  of  different 
lots  of  virus  there  is  necessarily  a  variance  between  different  lots  of  vac- 
cine. Thus  far  all  attempts  to  devise  a  method  of  standardizing  the  virus 
in  vaccine  have  proved  unsuccessful.  These  have  included  the  complement 
fixation  test,  inoculation  of  fowls  with  vaccine  by  scarification  of  the  comb, 
and  the  intracutaneous  injection  of  vaccine.  The  complement  fixation  test 
proved  to  be  entirely  inapplicable.  Vaccine  capable  of  producing  marked 
lesions  on  fowls  inoculated  by  scarification  of  the  comb  produced  a  higher 
degree  of  immunity  in  fowls  vaccinated  than  vaccine  capable  of  producing 
only  mild  lesions.  At  present,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine,  by 
observing  the  lesions  produced  on  fowls  inoculated  with  vaccine,  the  degree 
of  immunity  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  in  fowls  vaccinated.  The  intra- 
cutaneous injection  of  vaccine  gave  no  determinative  reaction. 

"Efforts  to  Improve  the  Vaccine: — ^Various  attempts  were  also  made  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  vaccine  by  improving-  upon  the  method  of 
preparation.  The  use  of  glycerine  in  the  preparation  of  vaccine  did  not  pro- 
duce a  more  satisfactory  product.  Vaccine  prepared  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  not  heated,  proved  to  be  an  efficient  im.munizing  agent7  but  it  also  pro- 
duced disease  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  fowls  vaccinated.  For  this 
reason  such  vaccine  cannot  be  used.  A  shake-extract  of  powdered  virus  was 
found  to  be  an  efficient  immunizing  agent  when  fresh,  but  it  did  not  retain 
this  property  sufficiently  long  to  make  such  a  lengthy  method  of  preparation 
practical.  Powdered  virus  made  in  the  form  of  "pills"  and  given  sub- 
cutaneously  conferred  no  immunity.  The  intracutaneous  injection  in  the 
wattle  of  1-10  mil  doses  of  regular  or  shake  extract  vaccine  proved  to  be  a 
very  efficient  means  of  immunization.  However,  the  development  of  lesions 
at  the  injection  point  and  elsewhere  about  the  head,  and  areas  of  indura- 
tion at  the  point  in  the  wattle  make  this  method  both  dangerous  and  ob- 
jectionable. 

"Method  of  AdtninistraUon : — The  vaccine  is  administered  subcutane- 
ously.  The  dose  is  one  mil  for  each  bird.  The  most  convenient  place  for 
administration  is  beneath  the  skin  of  the  breast  under  the  right  thigh,  the 
skin  at  that  point  being  comparatively  free  from  feathers.  Special  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  that  the  vaccine  is  injected  just  beneath  the  sTcin,  not 
into  the  breast  muscle.  The  bird  may  be  held  either  by  the  operator  or 
by  an  assistant.  When  the  operator  holds  the  Mrd,  the  left  wing  is  held 
back,  the  fowl  is  laid  on  its  left  side,  and  the  right  wing  and  leg  and  feathers 
held  back  with  the  last  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  exposed  skin  is 
then  cleansed  with  a  piece  of  cotton  saturated  with  disinfectant  solution  (2 
per  cent  solution  of  compound  solution  of  cresol)  and  picked  up  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  Then  with  the  right  hand  the 
syringe  needle  is  inserted  just  beneath  the  skin  and  the  proper  dose  injected. 
With  a  little  practice  one  man  with  an  assistant  to  catch  the  birds  can  vac- 
cinate from  100  to  150  per  hour. 

"WJien  an  assistant  holds  the  Mrd,  both  wings  are  grasped  with  the 
left  hand  and  both  legs  with  the  right  hand.  The  bird  is  then  laid  on  its 
left  side  with  the  breast  toward  the  operator.  The  operator  standing  a  lit- 
tle to  the  rear  of  the  bird,  cleanses  the  skin  at  point  of  injection,  picks  it 
up  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand 
inserts  the  syringe  needle  just  beneath  the  skin  and  injects  the  vaccine.  By 
this  method  a  man  with  two  assistants  to  catch  and  hold  the  birds  can 
vaccinate  from  200  to  300  per  hour. 

"A  syringe  of  six  to  twelve  mils  capacity  is  well  suited  for  this  work. 
The  needle  should  be  16  to  18  gauge  and  from  IJ  to  2  inches  over  all  in 
length.    A  screw  needle  is  preferable. 

"One  treatment   is   usually  sufficient  in   healthy  or   slightly  infected 
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flocks.  In  badly  Infected  flocks  a  second  treatment  for  all  birds  is  ad- 
vised. In  very  severe  outbreaks  the  injections  should  be  continued  at  in- 
tervals of  5  to  7  days  until  the  disease  ceases  to  spread. 


Pig.   20. 
Apparatus    required    for    vaccination:      1,    Large    bottle    of    vaccine. 

2,  Pan   of  disinfectant   for   cleansing   the   skin   at  the   point   of   injection. 

3,  Hypodermic  syringe.  The  syringe  shown  is  of  6  cc.  capacity  and  pro- 
vided with  a  burr  on  the  plunger  to  regulate  the  dose.  4,  Small  bottle  of 
vaccine  from  which  the  syringe  is  filled. 

"Effect  of  Vaccination  on  the  Fowls: — Chicken  pox  vaccine  if  properly 
administered  never  has  any  harmful  effect.  We  have  occasionally  observed 
a  slight  depression  following  vaccination  which  lasted  for  one  or  two  hours, 
but  as  a  rule  there  is  no  reaction.  The  vaccine  has  no  harmful  effect  on  the 
growth  or  development  of  growing  stock  and  therefore  it  can  be  safely  used 
on  birds  of  any  age.  Vaccination  does  not  Influence  egg  production.  There 
may  be  a  slight  degrease  in  egg  yield  following  vaccination,  but  this  is  no 
greater  than  would  result  if  the  fowls  were  handled  for  any  other  purpose. 
Therefore  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  about  vaccinating  a  heavy  producing 
flock. 

"The  Protective  Value  of  Chicken  Pox  Vaccine:  We  have  found  that 
partial  or  nearly  complete  protection  against  severe  artificial  infection  with 
chicken  pox  virus  may  develop  in  two  to  six  weeks  after  vaccination.  Some 
lots  of  vaccine  afford  nearly  complete  protection  vfhile  with  other  lots 
the  protection  is  less  marked,  and  with  still  other  lots  very  slight.  The 
amount  of  protection  afforded  was  measured  in  all  cases  by  comparing 
any  lesions  on  vaccinated  birds  produced  by  the  inoculation  with  those  pro- 
duced on  an  equal  number  of  non-vaccinated  control  birds  inoculated  with 
the  same  virus.  This  variation  in  the  protection  afforded  by  different  lots 
of  vaccine  is  explained  by  the  previously  mentioned  variation  in  virulence 
of  different  lots  of  virus. 

"It  would  seem  very  probable,  however,  that  the  resistance  to  artificial 
Infection  produced  by  the  vaccine  is  sufficient  to  protect  against  natural 
infection  which  could  not  be  as  severe  as  the  artificial  infection.  A  series 
of  experiments  were  conducted  in  which  an  aggregate  of  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  birds  were  used,  two  hundred  and  severty-two  of  which  were 
naturally  infected  with  chicken  pox.  Nine  hundred  healthy  fowls  were  vac- 
cinated and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  healthy  fowls  were  not  vaccinated. 
None  of  the  diseased  fowls  were  removed  from  the  flocks  after  vaccination; 
thus  affording  every  opportunity  for  the  then  healthy  fowls  to  become  In- 
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fected.  It  was  positively  known  that  none  of  the  healthy  fowls  had  been 
previously  infected  with  cricken  pox.  All  fowls  were  leg  banded  and  there- 
fore an  accurate  record  of  the  condition  of  each  fowl  could  be  kept.  Fre- 
quent examination  of  each  fowl  showed  the  following:  Of  the  vaccinated 
healthy  fowls  eleven  per  cent  subsequently  became  diseased.  Such  results 
seem  to  us  exceedingly  good  evidence  of  the  protective  value  of  chicken  pox 
vaccine  against  natural  infection. 

"The  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the  length  of  the  immunity 
have  indicated  that  it  may  vary  from  nine  months  to  more  than  two  years. 
Field  observations  show,  however,  that  the  immunity  may  last  no  longer 
than  two  or  three  months.  On  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
longevity  of  the  immunity  produced,  it  is  recommended  that  flocks  be  vac- 
cinated only  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  already  present  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  immunizing  them  against  subsequent  infection.. 


Pig.  21. 
This   figure   shows  the   method   of  holding   a   fowl  and   administering 
chicken  pox  vaccine. 

"Conclusions: — In  concluding  this  discussion  it  is  desired  to  emphasize 
the  following  points: 

"1.  As  they  exist  in  California,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  etiolog- 
ical relationship  between  chicken  pox  and  those  pathological  conditions  of 
the  nasal  passages  commonly  designated  as  colds,  roup  or  swelled-head. 

"2.  Many  so-called  'outbreaks  of  roup'  may  in  reality  be  a  disease 
manifested  by  symptoms  very  similar  to  roup,  but  due  to  nutritional  factors. 

"3.  There  appears  to  be  ample  evidence  that  chicken  pox  and  those 
pathological  conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  eyes 
commonly  designated  as  canker  or  avian  diphtheria  are  etiologically  iden- 
tical. 

"4.  Vaccine  prepared  from  dessicated  chicken  pox  virus  while  not  con- 
ferring, in  the  majority  of  cases,  complete  protection  against  severe  artifi- 
cial infection  does  confer  a  considera;ble  degree  of  resistance.  This  is 
shown  by  the  mildness  of  lesions  produced  by  inoculating  vaccinated  birds 
with  virus  as  compared  with  those  produced  by  inoculating  non-vaccinated 
control  birds. 

"5  Chicken  pox  vaccine  has  proved  to  have  considerable  curative  value 
when  used  on  diseased  birds. 

"6.  Chicken  pox  vaccine  has  proved  a  very  effective  means  of  promptly 
checking  outbreaks  of  chicken  pox  and  canker.  The  use  of  this  product 
has  become  very  general  among  poultrymen  of  California. 
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"7.  The  length  of  immunity  produced  by  chicken  pox  vaccine  may  vary 
from  two  months  to  more  than  two  years.  For  this  reason  the  vaccine  is 
recommended  only  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  flocks  already  in- 
fected. 

"8.  The  efficiency  of  chicken  pox  vaccine  is  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  virulence  of  the  virus  contained  in  it.  Since  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  virulence  of  different  lots  of  virus  and  there  is  at  present  no 
method  of  standardizing  the  virulence  of  virus,  there  is  necessarily  consid- 
erable variation  in  different  lots  of  vaccine. 

"9.  It  is  realized  that  th«  present  method  of  preparing  chicken  pox  vac- 
cine is  very  imperfect.  Thus  far,  however,  all  efforts  to  devise  a  better 
method  have  proved  failures." 

This  vaccine  of  Dr.  Beach's  is  not  available  to  poultrymen  outside  of  the 
State  of  California.  Most  of  the  commercial  vaccines  which  are  on  the  mar- 
ket are  not'  dependable.  The  vaccine  may  be  obtained  from  the  state  depart- 
ments of  some  other  states,  but  we  have  heard  of  none  that  have  met  with 
the  same  success  that  Dr.  Beach  has. 

ENLARGEMENT   OF   THE    WATTLES 

SYMPTOMS: — Tlie  wattles  become  enlarged  and  filled  with  a  fluid  or  a 
pus,  either  as  a  result  of  an  injury,  cold  weather  or  a  disease. 

TREATMENT: — Adopt  general  sanitary  measures.  Open  the  wattles 
at  the  lowest  point.  Squeeze  out  the  fluid,  or  remove  the  pus  or  cheesy  ma- 
terial. Place  the  wattles  in  cup  of  warm  water  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  zenoleum,  creolin,  or  some  good  disinfectant.  Knead  it  gently  with 
your  finger  until  it  appears  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  In  some  cases  crop- 
ping of  the  wattles  is  recommended. 

ABSCESS  OF  WATTLES 

.Trouble  of  this  sort  is  not  uncommon.  Make  an  opening  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  wattle,  so  that  it  may  discharge  freely  if  necessary.  Thor- 
oughly cleanse  the  parts  with  hydrogen  of  peroxide  and  water,  equal  parts. 
If  this  does  not  prove  effective,  use  full  strength  peroxide.  After  cleansing, 
dry  the  parts  thoroughly  and  apply  an  ointment  made  by  mixing  one  part 
finely  powdered  iodoform  with  twenty  parts  vaseline.  Dally  treatment  will 
be  necessary. 


Fig.  22. 
Enlargement  or  Dropsy  of  the  Wattles. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  26 
POULTRY  DISEASES,  THEIR  CAUSES,  PREVENTION  AND  CURE 

1.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  diseases  of  poultry? 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  essentials  for  prevention  and  for  maintaining 
a  healthy  flock. 

3.  'Wlhy  is  it  Important  to  detect  disease  and  diagnose  it  In  its  earliest 
stages? 

4.  What  effect  does  breeding  have  on  the  health  of  a  flock? 

5.  State  briefly  how  you  would  make  a  post-mortem  examination. 

6.  Why  should  the  sick  birds  be  isolated?  How  should  they  be  housed 
and  fed? 

7.  Should  the  buckets,  fountains  and  pens  used  with  sick  birds  be  used 
with  other  birds?    Why? 

8.  How  would  you  proceed  to  give  your  poultry  house  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfecting? 

9.  How  does  chicken  pox  affect  fowls? 

10.  If  you  should  discover  a  bird  with  a  frozen  comb,  what  would  you 
do  In  order  to  save  the  comb? 

BLINDNESS  AND  STAGGERS 

The  above  Illustration  shows  a  hen  which  was  in  good  h-ealthy  laying 
condition,  but  lost  her  sight  seemingly  without  cause.  She  was  trained  to 
eat  and  drink  and  move  about  in  her  room.     She  continued  to  lay  for  some 


Fig.  23. 
Blind   hen,   caused  by   a  blood   clot  pressing  on  the 
brain.     The  clot  may  have  been  caused  by  a  knock  on 
the  head  or  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel. 


tjme,  until  another  disease  caused  her  death.  A  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  blood  clot  had  formed  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which 
evidently  caused  her  blindness.  A  severe  knock  on  the  head  frequently 
causes  an  unsteady  motion  of  the  body  or  head  and  neck. 

BUMBLE  FOOT 

Bumble  foot  is  caused  by  bruises  on  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  too  narrow 
or  rough  roosts,  or  an  injury  to  the  foot.  If  the  roosts  are  too  high  and  the 
birds  are  compelled  to  jump  from  the  high  roost  to  the  floor,  they  often 
bruise  their  feet  in  this  way.     These  bruises  frequently  swell  and  become 
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filled  with  pus,  and,  if  not  lanced,  the  pus  becomes  cheesy  and  forms  into  a 
hard  lump,  which  becomes  a  permanent  enlargement.  The  pus  cavity  should 
be  opened  with  a  sharp  knife,  washed  out  with  carbolized  water,  or  some 
disinfectant  solution  or  peroxide,  and  th«  entire  surface  of  the  cavity  itself 
painted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver — 10  grains  to  1  oz.  rain  water. 
The  foot  should  then  be  poulticed  and  wrapped,  to  prevent  filth  and  dirt 
from  getting  into  the  opening  which  has  been  made.  Keep  the  bird  in  a 
quiet,  comfortable  place  untjl  it  recovers.  If  the  blood  flows  too  freely,  tie 
a  string  tight  around  the  leg  to  prevent  the  flow. 

LEG  WEAKNESS  OB  RHEUMATISM 

The  term  "leg  weakness"  is  sometimes  used  by  poultrymen  to  indicate 
the  lameness  due  to  rheumatism  in  adult  birds.  The  more  usual  use  of  the 
term  "leg  weakness"  is  to  denote  a  disease  or  ailment  which  is  found  in 
growing  chicks  from  one  month  to  six  months  of  age.  It  is  said  to  be 
more  common  among  cockerels  than  pullets,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the 
heavier  than  in  the  lighter  breeeds.  The  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  seems  to 
be  that  in  birds  growing  rapidly  and  fed  heavily  their  weight  sometimes 
increases  faster  than  their  strength.  This  results  in  a  weak-kneed,  wab- 
bling bird.  The  disease  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  other  causes,  such  as 
over-crowding,  close  unventilated  quarters,  over-heating,  forcing,  or  too  much 
fattening  food,  etc.  Salmon  says:  "It  may  develop  in  young  chickens 
kept  in  brooders  in  which  the  heat  is  not  properly  distributed  or  where  there 
is  too  much  bottom  heat,  also  in  those  which  are  kept  constantly  upon 
wooden  floors."  Regarding  these  cases,  Robinson  says:  "Where  such  con- 
ditions are  present  the  leg  weakness  is  more  likely  to  be  an  accgmpaniment 
of  disease  which  plainly  shows  other  symptoms." 

The  symptoms  are  indicated  in  the  name  of  the  disease.  It  first  ap- 
pears as  an  unsteadiness  in  the  walk.  This  may  gradually  become  worse 
until  the  bird  is  unable  to  stand  alone  and  is  constantly  tumbling  over.  The 
birds  are  found  sitting  while  eating  and  are  inclined  to  walk  very  little. 
When  the  trouble  first  appears  there  is  little  else  wrong  with  the  bird.  The 
eye  and  comb  are  bright  and  healthy,  the  appetite  good.  Later,  however,  the 
bird,  weaker  than  the  others,  gets  less  grain  and  becomes  thin,  feathers  out 
poorly  and  is  an  object  in  distress.  It  is  said  that  rheumatism  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  leg  weakness  by  the  swelling  of  the  joints  in  the  former 
disease. 

TREATMENT: — This  consists  chiefly,  of  course,  in  removing  the  cause. 
Since  the  most  common  cause  is  the  overfeeding  of  fat  producing  foods, 
the  amount  of  these  should  be  reduced.  The  weak  birds  should  be  removed 
to  a  pen  by  themselves.  Substitute  bran,  wheat  and  oatmeal  for  the  corn 
and  corn  meal.  Give  skim  milk,  if  possible,  instead  of  water.  Feed  plenty 
of  green  food.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures.  Sanborn 
recommends  rubbing  the  legs  with  tincture  of  arnica  and  adding  one-half 
teaspoonful  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  each  quart  of  drinking  water. 

LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  YOUNG  CHICKS,  DROOPED  WINGS,  SORE 
EYES,  LOW  VITALITY 

Some  interesting  discoveries  on  treating  leg  weakness,  drooped  wings, 
sore  eyes,  weakness  and  low  vitality  in  baby  chicks  have  recently  been  made. 
Chicks  often  develop  rapidly  until  the  age  of  about  10  days,  when  suddenly  a 
reaction  will  be  noticed.  In  most  cases  green  food  is  neglected  with  the 
result  that  many  chicks  die,  while  others  frequently  go  into  convulsions  and 
the  balance  of  the  flock  show  signs  of  weakness.  Tomato  juice  can  be  admin- 
istered with  exceptional  results.  In  less  than  24  hours  every  chick  will  show 
some  improvement  and  practically  the  entire  flock  can  be  saved. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  has  conducted  an  extensive  experiment 
on  the  relative  value  of  tomato  juice  in  reducing  the  mortality  among  chicks 
and  promoting  growth.  During  March  2,000  chicks  were  hatched  and  placed 
in  this  experiment.  Careful  records  of  weights  attained  at  successive  periods 
during  the  growing  period  were  registered  and  it  was  found  that  the  growth 
of  this  lot  was  13  per  cent  above  the  normal  growth  curve.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  tomatoes  contain  three  of  the  essential  vitamines  found  in  our 
best  foods.    The  acid  in  the  tomato  helps  preserve  those  vitamines. 
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As  far  as  poultry  is  concerned  and  the  value  of  tomatoes  as  a  food  tor 
poultry  was  discovered  in  the  following  manner: 

"Two  years  ago  the  college  authorities  at  Ames,  la.,  were  carrying  on 
some  experiments  to  discover  how  long  calves  would  live  and  how  fast  they 
would  grow  if  fed  on  cows'  milk  alone.  The  calves  cam*  along  splendidly 
until  they  were  about  six  months  old  when  rickets,  a  malnutrition  ailment 
that  showed  itself  in  a  softening  of  the  bones,  would  develop,  and  each 
affected  calf  would  die  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  disease  made  its  pres- 
ence apparent.  After  several  calves  in  the  test  had  died,  another  one  de- 
veloped the  trouble,  and  its  death  was  expected.  Accidentally  or  otherwise, 
a  can  of  tomatoes  was  spilled  into  the  feed  of  milk,  and  milk  and  tomatoes 
were  given  to  the  calf.  The  herdsmen  were  surprised  next  day  to  find  it  had 
recovered  entirely,  and  was  apparently  as  well  and  strong  as  ever.  Toma- 
toes were  mixed  with  the  milk  in  feeding  the  calves  from  then  on,  and  no 
more  of  the  calves  died. 

"Rickets  in  calves  and  leg  and  wing  weakness  in  chicks  are  kindred 
troubles,  and  what  would  prevent  the  one  would  likely  prevent  the  other.. 

"In  the  above  feeding  tests,  the  first  feed  was  made  of  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal  and  wheat  shorts,  moistened  sufficiently  with  tomatoes — the  kind 
you  buy  in  tins  at  the  grocers — to  make  it  crumbly.  The  second  feed  was 
also  cornmeal  and  wheat  shorts,  but  moistened  with  equal  parts  of  butter- 
milk and  eggs.  These  two  mashes  were  alternated  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
weeks,  nothing  else  except  buttermilk  to  drink  being  given.  No  scratch 
grains  whatever  were  fed.  The  mashes  were  given  on  pieces  of  boards,  some 
rolling  into  the  alfalfa  litter  which  covered  the  floors.  This  the  chicks  later 
found  amusement  and  exercise  in  scratching  for. 

"Careful  records  of  the  weights  attained  at  successive  periods  by  the 
chicks  were  kept,  and  it  was  found  that  the  growth  of  this  lot  was  steadily 
13  per  cent  above  the  normal  curve. 

"This  increase  in  growth  rate,  of  course,  was  most  satisfactory,  but  there 
still  remained  the  more  important  result  that  mortality  was  practically  wiped 
out  and  no  cases  of  leg  weakness  or  drooping  wings  developed." 

XOMATOES,  EGGS  ANB  MILK 

It  will  be  noted  above  that  not  only  was  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  fed 
in  the  moistened  mash,  but  a  mash  was  also  moistened  with  egg  and  milk. 
It  is  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  most  cases  which  is  the  most  beneficial  part  of 
the  egg  In  feeding  for  such  results.  In  many  cases,  where  chicks  showed  a 
tendency  to  low  vitality,  slow  growth,  drooped  wings  and  leg  weakness,  we 
have  been  able  to  correct  this  trouble  entirely  by  feeding  milk  and  eggs 
beaten  together  and  moistening  a  mash  with  it.  In  some  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  force  the  egg  and  milk  liquid  mixture  down  a  bird's  throat  if  it  is  a 
valuable  bird  and  individual  treatment  is  justified.  In  addition  to  this,  give 
tender  lettuce,  green  clover  or  alfalfa,  rape,  kale  or  tender  green  feed,  all 
the  birds  will  eat-  Now  tomatoes  are  recommended  and  we  recommend  them 
especially  in  growing  young  chicks. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  if  the  chicks  show  signs  of  leg 
weakness,  drooped  wings,  slow  growth,  or  weakness  of  any  kind  after  they 
are  two  weeks  to  two  months  old,  the  trouble  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  tender 
greens,  lack  of  vitamines,  lack  of  proper  food  and  nourishment,  or  to  mites 
or  overcrowding. 

Among  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most  interesting  discoveries  made 
during  recent  years  is  the  fact  th^t  there  are  certain  substances,  minute  in 
quantity  but  absolutely  necessary  to  nutrition,  and  to  these  substances  the 
name  "vitamine"  has  been  given.  They  have  never  been  isolated  and  we  can 
only  guess  at  their  real  nature.  But  the  fact  that  tomatoes  contain  three  of 
the  four  known  vitamines  is  the  reason  that  the  chicks  In  the  above  experi- 
ments responded  in  such  a  marked  degree  to  the  use  of  tomatoes  in  their 
food. 

VALUE  OF  VITAMINES 

Poultry  keepers  of  experience  know  the  value  of  green '  vegetable  foods 
for  poultry.  In  giving  advice  we  have  invariably  said  to  give  the  fowls  all 
the  green  food  they  will  eat  in  addition  to  their  regular  supply  of  grain.    It 
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has  always  been  our  experience,  ever  since  we  studied  the  subject  closely, 
that  green  vegetable  foods  were  necessary  for  the  best  results  in  egg  produc- 
tion, in  growth,  and  in  bringing  show  birds  to  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion, but  it  has  been  only  during  the  past  few  years,  since  we  first  became 
interested  in  vitamines,  that  we  recognize  an  advantage  in  feeding  vegetable 
food  in  addition  to  the  assistance  they  afford  to  digestion,  and  the  nutriment 
they  convey.  We  were  informed  that  vitamines  are  not  found  in  the  seeds 
of  plants,  at  any  rate  in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  them  valuable  on  that 
account  (and  seeds  of  plants  include  all  the  grain,  wheat,  corn,  etc,  that  is 
fed  to  fowls).  We  were  informed  that  vitamines  are  to  be  found  in  the  leafy 
portions  of  the  plants  and  presumably  in  the  so-called  "flesh"  of  th«  toma- 
toes, and  probably  in  the  skins. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PIGEONS 

Colonel  Robert  McCarrison,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  states  that  "the  vitamines  contained  in  natural  foods  are  essential 
to  health."  He  said  there  was  an  abundance  of  vitamines  in  fresh  fruit  and 
green,  leafy  vegetables,  aud  recommended  eggs  among  other  products  con- 
taining vitamines. 

"While  in  the  Himalayas  for  a  number  of  years.  Dr.  McCarrison  said  that 
with  400  major  operations  in  a  year,  there  were  no  cases  of  appendicitis  or 
colitis.  This  was  because  the  natives  lived  on  natural  foods.  In  making 
experiments  in  diet  on  monkeys,  he  found  that  the  devitamAned  food  resulted 
in  degenerated  tissues  and  a  general  breakdown  in  health.  The  instinct  of 
the  monkey  was  so  strong  for  the  right  kind  of  food  that  it  would  try  to 
discover  particles  of  food  not  devitamined.  Monkeys  at  the  zoo  in  London 
had  turned  away  from  delicacies  to  take  caibage  leaves- 

"Experiments  on  pigeons  led  to  the  same  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of 
vitamines.  A  pigeon  fed  on  polished  rice  for  15  days  lost  its  strength  com- 
pletely, hut  upon  being  given  essence  of  vitamines,  it  recovered  in  less  than 
12  hours." 

HATCHABILITY   OF  EGGS,   AND  STRENGTH   OF  CHICKS 

Professor  J.  S.  Hughes,  J.  B.  Pitch  and  H,  W.  Cave,  of  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  "declared  that  the  vltamine  content  of  milk  or  eggs  is 
determined  largely  by  the  quantity  of  vitamines  in  the  feed  given  the  cows 
or  hen  producing  the  milk  or  eggs." 

"In  other  experiments  they  discovered  that  eggs  of  low  vltamine  con- 
tent laid  by  hens  fed  on  low  vltamine  food  produce  chicks  that  are  not  strong 
and  vigorous.  This  fact,  rather  than  the  commonly  blamed  methods  of  in- 
cubation, may  account  for  a  large  portion  of  the  annual  loss  of  half  the  eggs 
that  the  ponltryman  sets  each  year.  Probably  300,000,000  eggs  out  of  the 
600,000,000  set  each  year  in  this  country  fail  to  produce  strong  chicks,  and 
this  represents  a  loss  of  over  $12,000,000  a  year. 

"These  results  indicate  that  as  a  rule  the  animal  organism  does  not 
synthesize  vitamines,  but  must  obtain  them  from  its  food.  If  this  is  generally 
true,  as  seems  probable  from  the  experiments  reported,  it  will  not  always  be 
sufficient  that  the  mother  is  nursing  her  baby,  but  she  must  be  sure  that  she 
is  obtaining  sufficient  vitamine-containing  foods. 

VITAMINES  A  RECENT  DISCOVERY 

"Vitamines,  or  the  lack  of  them,  began  to  bother  people's  minds  only  a 
little  over  a  decade  age.  At  that  time  investigations  were  made  of  the  disease 
beri-beri,  which  occurred  among  people  who  consume  rice  as  their  chief  arti- 
cle of  diet.  It  was  found  that  the  disease  could  be  prevented  by  adding  to 
the  polished  rice  the  pollshings  or  surface  layers  of  the  grain  which  were 
removed  by  the  modern  milling  methods  just  introduced. 

"That  the  lack  of  something  could  make  a  person  sick  was  a  new  idea. 
People  had  grown  to  believe  that  If  they  had  kept  out  of  the  way  of  germs 
they  would  be  safe.  Now  three  well  characterized  vitamines  are  differen- 
tiated. They  are  the  water  soluble  antineuritic  vltamine,  which  Dr.  Seidell 
is  attempting  to  isolate,  the  fat-soluble,  growth-promoting  vltamine,  and  the 
antiscorbutic  vltamine,  which  occurs  in  fresh  cabbage,  orange  juice,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  and  prevents  scurvy." 
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Let  us  repeat  the  advice  which  we  have  urged  so  often — give  your  chick- 
ens and  mature  fowls  all  the  green  vegetable  food  they  will  eat  in  addition 
to  their  ordinary  rations. 

NAKEDNESS  IN  YOUNG  CHICKS 

Some  young  birds  have  a  tendency  to  grow  bone  and  musol-e  instead  of 
feathers. 


Fig.   24. 
Peatherless  Chicks.     Usually  caused  by  breeding  from  immature  stock, 
or  breeding  from  male  or  female  that  was  affected  in  the  same  way  when 
a  chick.     They  are  always  poor  laying  stock  when  mature. 

This  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  very  good  example.  However,  it  may 
appear  in  any  variety  of  birds,  especially  when  growing  rapidly  and  whiM 
young. 

This  fault  may  be  overcome  partly  by  feeding,  but  the  greatest  influ- 
ence is  through  the  breeding  stock,  as  some  strains  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
velop naked  cockerels.  This  may  be  caused  by  breeding  from  immature 
stock.  Never  use  a  male  to  breed  from  that  was  thus  affected.  Peed  pleflty 
of  bran,  oats  and  other  feather  building  materials.  Mix  a  few  drops  of"  car- 
bolic acid  with  vaseline  and  rub  the  skin  of  the  bird  several  times  a  week. 
Such  birds  as  this  should  be  marketed  as  soon  as  old  enough.  Poor  laying 
strains  of  any  variety  always  have  this  fault  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
We  never  saw  a  cockerel  so  affected,  breed  any  good  layers. 

BOILS  ON  THE  SKIN 

Where  birds  are  slow  to  feather,  we  often  find  that  some  of  the  feathers 
curl  up  under  the  skin,  which  causes  boils  or  running  sores  to  form  on  the 
skin.  The  young,  growing  feather  curls  up  and  causes  an  ulcer  or  festered 
place  in  the  skin.  Never  breed  from  such  a  bird.  Rub  the  skin-  each  day 
with  a  salve  made  of  powdered  sulphur  and  vaseline.  Add  6  to  8  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  to  each  tablespoonful  of  this  sulphur  and  vaseline  mixture. 
Rub  the  skin  daily  with  it. 
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BALDNESS  OP  HEAD 

Many  people' write  to  know  if  some  mite  or  some  disease  is  responsible 
for  baldness  of  the  heads  of  their  females  during  the  spring  months.  Of 
course,  depluming  mites  could  produce  such  a  condition,  but  as  a  rule  this 
is  not  caused  by  mites  or  disease,  but  is  due  to  the  vigor  of  the  male  bird 
in  treading  the  females.  This  is  seldom  noticed  except  during  the  breeding 
season  and  usually  occurs  during  the  laying  period.  It  is  usually  noticeable 
on  the  best  laying  hens.  In  all  such  cases,  simply  keep  on  the  lookout 
for  t;he  real  trouble,  but  I  would  not  regard  a  few  cases  of  this  kind  with 
any  degree  of  seriousness.  If  you  think  it  is  due  to  a  skin  disease  of  any 
sort,  them  rub  the  parts  with  a  salve  made  of  vaseline  and  powdered  sulphur, 
and  add  about  ten  drops  of  refined  carbolic  acid  to  each  teaspoonful  of  the 
salve. 

FEATHER   EATING 

This  habit  is  usually  caused  by  idleness  of  the  fowl  and  improper  meth- 
ods of  managing  your  birds.  Encourage  your  fowls  to  take  exercise  by  feed- 
ing most  of  your  grain  in  a  litter.  Feed  abundance  of  succulent  tender  green 
food.  The  birds  should  also  have  access  to  beef  scraps  or  meat  food  of 
some  sort,  such  as  milk,  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  or  green  cut  bones.  If 
these  are  not  available  it  is  a  good  idea  to  boil  fresh  bones  and  make  a 
soup  with  which  to  mix  a  moist  mash,  which  should  be  fed  to  the  birds 
daily.  -  Spade  up  a  few  shovels  of  earth  occasionally  and  encourage  the  birds 
to  work  in  that.  If  you  find  that  the  birds  persist  in  feather  eating,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  tie  a  few  small  pieces  of  meat  on  the  end  of  a  string  and  hang 
the  same  from  the  roof  so  that  the  birds  have  to  Jump  to  reach  them.  As 
soon  as  the  trouble  is  noticed  it  is  a  good  idea  to  go  into  the  pen  and  try 
to  spot  the  birds  that  have  formed  the  habit,  and  take  a  sharp  knife  and 
trim  both  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  beak  until  they  bleed  just  a  trifle. 
Make  the  point  of  the  beak  square  and  blunt  so  that  the  birds  can  not  get 
a  firm  hold  on  the  feather  in  the  attempt  to  pull  same.  Discourage  idleness 
all  you  can,  and  if  you  follow  the  above  directions  it  will  break  the  birds 
of  this  ugly  habit  of  eating  feathers.     Feed  liberally. 

EGG  EATING 

This  is  rather  a  bad  and  expensive  habit,  and  if  it  develops  to  any  ex- 
tent it  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  poultryman  himself.  The  nests  should  be 
kept  supplied  with  a  liberal  supply  of  nesting  material  of  some  sort  so  that 
the  eggs  will  not  break  when  they  are  laid.  The  nests  should  also  be  pro- 
tected from  the  light  by  being  placed  and  kept  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
room.  Never  allow  your  nests  to  be  placed  on  or  near  the  floor  where  the 
eggs  must  continually  tempt  the  hens,  and  where  there  is  danger  of  the 
birds  coming  in  contact  with  broken  or  soft  shell  eggs.  If  your  fowls  have 
developed  this  habit,  place  a  few  china  or  artificial  nest  eggs  about  the  floor 
of  your  poultry  house  so  that  the  hens  can  work  at  these.  Blunt  the  beak  of 
the  birds  that  have  developed  this  habit  by  trimming  the  point  until  the 
beak  is  square  and  blunt.  Give  a  good  supply  of  a  good  grade  of  oyster 
shell,  limestone  grit,  and  provide  the  birds  with  tender,  succulent  green  food, 
and  meat  food  of  some  sort.  If  necessary,  you  may  provide  your  birds  with 
lime  water  as  a  drink.  Milk,  buttermilk  or  soiir  milk  are  also  beneficial  in 
such  cases.     Encourage  activity  and  feed  liberally. 

In  some  cases  we  have  found  by  feeding  the  birds  liberally  on  dry  or 
ground  up  egg  shells,  they  will  soon  overcome  this  habit.  Save  the  shells 
of  eggs  that  are  used  for  cooking  purposes  or  even  the  shells  of  infertile 
eggs  that  have  been  in  incubators;  dry  these  thoroughly  so  that  they  will 
become  crisp  and  will  crumble  easily.  Mix  the  particles  of  the  broken 
shells  with  the  dry  mash  given  the  birds. 

PAVUS 

This  is  a  disease  that  affects  the  comb,  face  and  wattles.  It  starts  by  a 
crust  forming  on  the  unfeathered  portion  of  the  head.  It  often  extends  down 
onto  the  feathered  portion  of  the  head  and  neck  and  in  the  region  of  the 
vent.    The  feathers  fall  off,  and  the  head  and  neck  and  patches  around  the 
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vent  become  bare.  A  peculiar  odor  can  be  noticed,  resembling  must  or 
mold.  When  the  disease  first  starts  you  do  not  notice  much  change  in  the 
general  health  of  the  fowl,  but  as  the  disease  progresses;  the  bird  will  begin 
to  go  down,  will  lose  its  appetite,  will  grow  thin  and  finally  die.  It  Is  caused 
by  a  fungus. 

TREATMENT :  — Remove  as  much  of  the  crust  as  you  can,  using  the 
back  edge  of  a  knife  or  a  spoon  handle.  Before  doing  this,  soften  the  scales 
with  water,  or  by  rubbing  on  oil  or  glycerine.  The  parts  should  then  be 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  sul- 
phur, with  a  few  drops  of  refined  carbolic  acid  mixed  in,  will  make  a  good 
salve  which  should  be  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts  and  around  them.  Use 
this  once  a  day.  The  disease  is  contagious  and  the  affected  birds  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  INTERNAL  ORGANS  OF  A  HEN 

1.    Is  tongue  and  glottis  at  the  back.     12.    Kidneys. 


2. 

Esophagus. 

13. 

Trachea,  or  Windpipe. 

3. 

Crop. 

14. 

Lungs. 

4. 

Stomach  and  Proventriculus. 

15. 

Heart. 

5. 

Glzsiard. 

16. 

Spleen. 

6. 

Pancreas. 

17. 

Ovary. 

7. 

Liver. 

18. 

Funnel  of  oviduct. 

8. 

Intestine. 

19. 

Albumen  section  of  oviduct. 

9. 

Caeca. 

20. 

Isthmus  of  oviduct. 

10. 

Rectum. 

21. 

Shell  forming  section  of  oviduct. 

11. 

Cloaca. 

i 

This  picture  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  internal  organ^  of  a  hen  as 
they  were  spread  out,  showing  the  relative  size  and  length  of'  the  different 
organs.  It  must,  be  noted,  however,  that  some  organs,  such  as  lungs,  kid- 
neys, etc.,  collapse  upon  being  removed  from  the  body  so  that  they  are  not 
as  large  as  when  in  the  body. 

Three  important  points  are  clearly  shown.  First,  the  relation  of  crop 
(3);  stomach  (4);  gizzard  (5),  and  pancreas  (6).  Second,  the  relation  of 
the  different  partfs  of  the  egg  producing  organs,  17,  18,  19,  20  and  21.  Third, 
that  the  cloaca  (11)  Is  the  common  opening  for  10,  12  and  21. 

No.  1  is  the  tongue  and  glottis;  the  tongue  Is  used  to  move  food  about 
in  the  mouth,  throws  It  back  into  the  esophagus  and  aids  in  drinking.  The 
glottis  Is  the  opening  from  the  mouth  Into  the  trachea  or  windpipe  and  helps 
to  control  the  voice. 

No.  2 — The  esophagus  is  a  tube-like  passage  for  the  food  to  pass  from 
the  mouth  into  the  crop  and  from  the  crop  Into  the  stomach. 

No.  3 — The  crop  is  an  enlarged  part  of  the  digestive  tract  where  the 
food  is  stored  and  mixed  with  ^liquid  until  the  harder  parts  are  softened; 
from  here  it  gradually  passes  into  the  stomach. 

No.  4 — The  stomach  (proventriculus)  corresponds  with  the  stomach  in 
the  human  being,  as  the  gastric  glands  are  located  here.  These  glands  se- 
crete the  first  digestive  fluids,  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  act  upon 
the  food. 

No.  5  is  the  gizzard,  where  the  grinding  or  crushing  of  the  food  is  done. 
Here  the  digestive  fluids  continue  to  act  upon  the  food  and  the  entire  con- 
tents are  mixed  into  a  pasty  mass. 

No.  6  Is  the  pancreas,  the  gland  that  secretes  the  digestive  fluids  which, 
with  the  bile,  completes  digestion. 

No.  7 — The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body.  It  secretes  the  bile 
which  aids  digestion,  emulsifies  and  saponifies  the  fat.  The  liver  Is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  storehouse  of  food.  Sugar  in  a  certain  form  is  one  of  the 
foods  thus  stored,  which  is  later  used  as  food  for  other  parts  of  the  body. 

No  8 — The  intestines  and  (9)  caeca  are  principally  for  the  absorption 
of  the  nourishing  parts  of  the  food,  although  a  great  part  Of  the  dlgestlQU 
takes  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  intestines. 
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No.  11 — The  cloaca  or  common  opening  Into  which  10,  12  and  21  empty. 
The  contents  of  10  and  12  are  usually  voided  together,  the  white,  chalky 
portion  being  from  th«  kidneys. 


Fig.   25. 
The  internal  organs  of  a  hen. 

No.  12— The  kidneys,  which  tatoe  up  and  cast  out  many  impurities  from 
the  body;  mostly  nitrogenous  substances  and  salts. 

No.  13 — The  trachea,  which  conveys  the  air  to  and  from  the  lungs, 
(vocal  cords). 

No.  14— The  lungs,  where  the  blood  is  purified. 

No.  15— The  h'eart,  which  pumps  the  blood  to  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  body. 
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No.  16 — The  spleen  is  the  least  known  organ  of  the  body,  but  is  thought 
to  be  the  place  where  red  blood  corpuscles  are  buried,  repaired  or  manufac- 
tured. It  is  also  one  of  the  great  glands  to  produce  anti-bodies  or  antitoxins 
to  protect  against  disease. 

No.  17 — The  ovary  is  where  the  ovules,  or  yolks  of  eggs  are  developed. 

No.  18 — The  funnel  of  the  oviduct,  which  picks  up  the  yolks  as  they  are 
freed  from  the  ovary. 

No.  19 — The  part  of  the  oviduct  where  the  albumen  or  white  is  secreted 
and  placed   around   the  yolk. 

No.  20 — The  isthmus  of  the  oviduct  is  where  the  soft  shell  is  placed 
around  the  egg. . 

No.  21 — Uterus,  the  section  of  the  oviduct  where  the  hard  shell  is  placed 
around  the  egg. 

No.  22 — Vaginal  portion  of  the  oviduct,  which  contains  the  so-called 
sphincter  muscles  which  protect  the  contents  of  th«  cloaca  from  passing 
into  the  uterus. 

THE  TRACHEA  OB  LABNYX  ANO  HOW  THE  VOICE  OF  THE 
FOWL.  IS  PBODUCED 

"0"  is  the  opening  of  the'  larynx  sind  is  just  back  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue. 

"A"  is  the  membraneous  or  muscular  part  of  the  opening  which  con- 
tracts and  closes  the  opening  when  food  is  swallowed.  It  corresponds  with 
the  epiglottis  in  man.  The  contracting  and  closing  of  these  muscles  and 
the  relaxation  and  the  opening  have  some  influence  on  the  voice.     It  modi- 
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Fig.  26. 
Trachea. 
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fies  the  sound.  It  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  this  membrane  and  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth,  with  the  extension  or  lengthening  or 
shortening  of  the  trachea  by  which  the  sound  is  modified  that  make  the 
cac'kle  or  the  "ka,  ka,  kea"  of  the  hen  or  the  crowing  sound  of  the  rooster. 
The  membraneous  or  muscular  part  ("A")  does  not  produce  the  sound,  as 
is  commonly  supposed  by  most  persons,  but  this  simply  aids  in  controlling 
the  sound,  much  the  same  as  the  lips  of  a  human.  The  tube-like  part  of  the 
trachea  is  made  up  of  cartilaginous  rings  attached  to  each  other  by  thinner 
membranes  as  seen  at  "B."  This  allows  the  trachea  to  be  made  longer  or 
shorter  and  this  aids  in  modifying  the  sound  or  voice.  The  sound  is  not 
produced  by  vocal  cords  at  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  but  it  is  produced  by 
constriction  at  th«  lower  end  of  the  trachea  at  "G."  It  is  just  before  the 
bifurcation  into  the  two  large  bronchi.  The  rapid  passing  of  air  through 
this  constriction  produces  the  sound  or  voice.  In  geese  and  ducks  there  is, 
in  connection  with  the  construction,  a  dilation  to  produce  more  volume  of 
sound. 

"F"  is  a  muscular  attachment.  As  the  muscl-es  contract  the  trachea 
lengthens,  and  as  said  before,  the  voice  modifies  in  this  way  to  some 
extent. 

"D"  and  "B"  are  also  muscular  attachments  and  aid  in  opening  and 
closing  the  trachea,  and  in  drawing  up  the  trachea  to  lengthen  it. 

CROUP,  BRONCHITIS  OR  PNEUMONIA 

SYMTOMS: — ^With  these  diseases  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes.  You  will  notice  the 
the  bird  breathes  rapidly  and  often  makes  a  rattling,  bubbling,  or  whistling 
sound.  In  very'  severe  cases  the  bird  may  breathe  with  some  difficulty, 
refuse  to  eat,  and  wings  droop.  It  may  be  caused  by  exposure  to  cold, 
drafts  or ;;  dampness.     It  may  result  from  inhaling  dust. 

TREATMENT  FOR  BRONCHITIS  AND  PNEUMONIA 

One  of  the  best  remedies  we  have  ever  used  for  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia 
or  an  apparent  irritation  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes  is  an  ointment 
made  as  follows: 

Fry  four  mullen  leaves  in  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  lard  and 
one-half  tablfspoonful  of  tallow.  If  you  haven't  tallow  then  use  all  lard. 
After  the  mullen  leaves  have  been  fried  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  cool 
until  it  is  in  'a  luke-warm  state  then  we  mix  in  one  teaspoonful  of  Turpen- 
tine, one  teaspoonful  of  Camphor  and  one  teaspoonful  of  Iodine.  See  that 
this  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  lard,  etc.,  then  rub  the  throat  each  night 
and  morning,  both  inside  and  out,  with  the  mixture. 

In  case  of  Pneumonia  it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  rub  some  of  this  remedy 
underneath  the  wings  and  just  over  the  lungs.  This  seems  to  help  cases  of 
Bronchitjs  and  Pneumonia  when  nothing  else  does.  Also  rub  these  parts 
with  a  mixture  of  pure  lard  and  Turpentine.  This  will  sometimes  prove 
quite  beneficial.  Use  about  one-half  tablespoonful  of  Turpentine  to  each 
tablespoonful  of  lard.  Melt  this  and  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  before 
applying. 

OTHER  TREATMENTS: — Keep  the  bird  in  a  comfortable,  dry  room 
or  coop  which  is  well  ventilated.  Lots  of  pure,  dry  air  will  do  as  much  to 
relieve  these  diseases  as  any  treatment  you  can  give.  Feed  a  mash  mois- 
tened with  milk.  We  make  a  mixture  in  the  following  proportions:  To 
each  teaspoonful  of  castor  or  olive  oil  we  add  ten  drops  of  turpentine  and 
five  drops  of  either  syrup  or  wine  or  ipecac.  Mix  well  and  give  one  tea- 
spoonful: twice  a  day  until  the  bird  shows  signs  of  improvement.  This 
trouble  is  very  difficult  to  control  or  relieve.  Don't  give  oil  to  the  extent 
that  you  purge  your  birds  too  freely. 

You  can  also  cure  some  of  the  cases  by  giving  tincture  of  aconite,  one 
drop  to  each  fowl,  every  two  hours.  Put  the  food  containing  aconite  down 
the  bird's  throat  if  necessary.  Drop  the  aconite  in  a  little  mash  and  feed 
every  two  hours. 
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In  case  of  pneumonia,  It  is  advisable  to  raise  up  the  wings  and  paint 
the  slcin,  just  over  the  lungs,  with  tincture  of  iodine.    To  stimulate  the  birds, 


Fig.  27. 
PNEUMONIA. 
A  fine,  large  hen  which  has  contracted  pneumonia  because  of  expos- 
ure and  damp  roosting  quarters. 

it  may  be  necessary  to  use  two  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor  and  ten  drops  of 
brandy  in  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  milk  three  times  a  day. 

If  you  cannot  get  the  rattle  in  the  throat  stopped  in  any  other  way,  we 
advise  putting  a  little  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  in  a  glass  tube 
or  paper  rolled  up  to  form  a  tube.  Blow  this  into  the  bird's  throat.  Also 
keep  a  preventive  in  the  drinking  water  at  the  time  this  remedy  is  used. 

COIiDS,  CATARRH  AND  ROUP 

We  doubt  whether  at  any  one  place  in  the  world  have  there  been  more 
roup  remedies  and  preventives  tested  and  experimented  with  than  we  had 
tried  out  at  the  Missouri  State  Experimental  Station.  Roup  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  loss  of  mature  fowls.  Much  of  this  trouble  can  be  avoided  by 
proper  methods  of  prevention. 

We  believe  that  serums  can  be  made  so  that  flocks  can  be  inoculated  and 
made  practically  immune  to  roup.  We  have  been  testing  out  something 
along  this  line,  but  have  not  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion,  except  that 
we  believe  this  is  the  only  sure  way  of  really  preventing  and  curing  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  cases  of  roup. 

As  we  have  often  stated,  we  do  not  recommend  doping  your  fowls  with 
anything  so  long  as  they  show  no  indications  of  disease,  but  if  you  have 
many  cases  of  roup  we  recommend  the  use  of  the  treatment  which  we  have 
found  to  be  most  effective.  These  remedies  can  be  used  with  considerable 
success  until  such  time  as  we  are  able  to  develop  a  serum  or  some  more 
simple  and  practical  method  of  prevention  and  treatment. 
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SYMPTOMS: — Common  colds  are  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  damp 
winds,  stormy  weather,  drafts,  overcrowding,  poorly  ventilated  houses,  and 
other  similar  causes.  When  colds  first  appear,  you  will  notice  the  birds 
sneezing,  bubbles  in  the  corners  of  the  eyesV  a-  watery  or  sticky  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  which  the  birds  persist  in  wiping  off  on  the 
feathers  of  the  neck.  If  this  is  not  attended  td^  the  birds  treated  and  the 
cause  removed,  it  m&y  result  in  roup.  With  geUiiine  roup  there  is  usually 
an  odor  about  the  head  of  the  affected  bir^v  Sometimes  the  eyes  are 
swollen  shut  or  the  lids  are  stuck  together,  lii'this  case  a  cheese-like  mass 
sometimes  forms  under  the  lids,  and  if  the  lids  are  not  opened  and  this 
removed  and  kept  washed  out,  it  will  destroy  the~eyesight  entirely.  The  face 
of  the  bird  is  sometimes  swollen  and  a  tumor  forms  on  the  side  of  the  face 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostrils.  Roup  is  a  very  infectious  disease,  and  all 
sick  birds  should  be  isolated. 
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Pig.  28. 
A  genuine  case   of  roup.     Eyes   swollen   shut   and   a   very   offensive   odor 

about   the   head. 


TREATMENT:— When  the  cold  or  indication  of  roup  is  first  noticed 
the  bird  should  be  treated  as  follows :  Take  the  nostrils  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  press  them  together,  gently  moving  the  fingers  toward 
the  beak.  Also  press  between  the  nostrils  and  eyes  in  an  upward  manner. 
This  loosens  the  discharge  and  presses  a  great  deal  of  it  through  the  nos- 
trils and  clears  the  head  of  the  bird  ready  for  treatment.  We  also  press  the 
finger  against  the  crevice  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  remove  all  the 
mucous  possible.  We  next  plunge  the  head  into  a  pam  of  warm  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  creolin  or  zenoleum  (one  teaspoonful  to  a  pint), 
permanganate  of  potash  or  germozone  until  the  water  becomes  a  deep  wine 
color. 

We  prepare  the  permanganate  of  potash  by  taking  a  pint  bottle  and 
filling  it  about  one-fourth  full  of  these  purple  crystals.  We  pour  in  enough 
water  to  nearly  fill  the  bottle.  We  shake  this  mixture  until  the  crystals  are 
dissolved.  When  ready  to  treat  a  bird,  we  pour  in  enough  of  this  to  turn 
the  water  a  rich  wine  color.  We  have  found  germozone,  made  by  the  Geo. 
H.  Lee  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  more  effective  than  permanganate  of  potash. 
Zenoleum  is  one  of  the  best  disinfectants 

The  head  is  kept  under  the  water  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds.  By  this 
treatment  the  solution  is  distributed  through  the  nostrils  and  canals.  It 
should  be  given  once  a  day  or  at  least  every  other  day  until  the  symptoms 
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have  disappeared.     Grip  the  legs  and  wings  of  the  fowl  with  one  hand  so 
the  pan  cannot  be  kicked  over  and  dip  the  head  with  the  other  hand. 


Fig.  29. 
Growths  of  cankerous  accumulations  which  were  taken  from 
the  swollen  eyes  of  chickens  which  were  suffering  from  roup. 
This  accumulation  must  be  removed  each  day  from  under- 
neath the  eyelids  and  the  eye  treated  by  dropping  into  it  two 
or  three  drops  of  undiluted  zenoleum  or  a  solution  of  equal 
parts  of  creolin  and  water.  If  such  cases  are  not  taken  in  time 
the  bird  is  apt  to  lose  the  eye  entirely. 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOB  COLDS  AND  ROUP 

There  is  a  remedy  that  has  proven  very  valuable  and  simple  in  many 
cases.  After  the  nostrils,  eyes  and  face  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  use 
a  25  per  cent  solution  of  either  argyrol  or  silvol  (organic  silver  salt). 
After  the  cleansing  has  been  done  wait  a  few  minutes  before  applying  the 
oily  solution.  The  silver  salts  do  not  coagulate  albumen,  they  will  absorb 
and  destroy  germs  and  bacteria.  This  often  proves  a  very  efficient  remedy 
in  treating  diseases  of  the  nostrils  and  throajt.  It  is  used  in  treating  human 
beings  with  great  success,  and  can  also  be  depended  upon  in  many  cases  of 
colds  and  roup  in  chickens. 


DIPHTHERETIC  ROUP 

We  have  found  that  the  treatment  of  poultry  very  much  resembles  the 
treatment  of  human  beings.  In  caees  where  one  patient  may  respond  to  one 
remedy,  another  patient  may  not  be  influenced  by  it  to  any  noticeable  de- 
gree, and  for. that  reason  we  give  several  different  remedies  which  we  have 
found   beneficial  in  various  cases. 

We  have  found  some  cases  of  roup  where  nothing  that  we  have  used 
would  give  any  results  until  we  have  tried  out  the  following  remedy  recom- 
mended to  us  by  Dr.  B.  P.  Kaupp,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, which  we  have  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  many  instances: 

"If  a  bird  is  not  a  valuable  one,  it  is  better  to  destroy  it.  It  Is  well  to 
remember  that  the  head  as  well  as  the  body  be  buried  deeply,  or  better, 
burned. 

"Thorough  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  the  buildings  is  essential. 
The  germs  of  the  disease  can  be  carried  on  the  hands,  clothing,  feeding  uten- 
sils or  on  the  feet  of  animals. 

"Always  quickly  isolate  the  sick  birds.  If  it  is  desired  to  treat  the  sick 
bird  and  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it  will  be  necessary  to  first  procure 
a  syringe  with  a  strong  bulb  so  as  to  force  the  liquid  through  the  nasal 
canal.  An  ordinary  medicine  dropper  bulb  does  not  give  force  enough. 
Syringe  out  the  parts  with  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  common  baking  soda. 
After  a  few  minutes  this  will  be  found  to  have  dissolved  the  mucous.  Next 
syringe  out  the  parts  with  equal  parts  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  water. 
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This  will  thoroughly  cleanse  the  parts  and  prepare  them  for  the  drug  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  germs  and  allay  the  inflammation.  Inject  a  quantity 
of  the  following: 

Oil  Thyme 30  minims 

Oil  Eucalyptus 20  minims 

Menthol  10  grains 

Oil  Petrol 2  ounces 

Mix  thoroughly. 

"All  liquids  Injected  into  an  inflamed  mucous  memhrane  should  be 
warm.  The  material  can  be  warmed  by  setting  the  bottle  containing  the 
mixture  in  hot  water. 

"Treat  the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nasal  type  and  touch  the 
ulcers  in  the  mouth  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)." 

OTHER  ROUP  REMEDIES 

We  have  also  found  it  very  beneficial  to  use  the  following  mixture  in  the 
nostrils  when  the  colds  first  appear:  Undiluted  zenoleum  or  a  solution  of 
equal  parts  creolin  and  water,  or  germozone  as  per  directions. 

Clean  out  the  nostrils  and  head  well  before  using  the  ab»ve  remedy, 
then  treat  once  a  day  or  everj-  two  or  three  days  in  mild  cajses.  It  is  good 
to  bathe  the  head  in  warm  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  of  the 
z-enoleum,  creolin,  or  germozone  as  before  recommended.  After  the  nostrils 
have  been  cleaned  and  the  head  dried,  inject  a  little  of  the  above  mixture 
into  the  nostrils  and  work  it  well  back  into  the  head.  If  the  bird's  eye  is 
affected  remove  all  the  mucous  and  canker  from  the  eye  and  then  put  a  few 
drops  of  undiluted  zenoleum  into  the  eye,  or  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  two  parts  water  to  one  part  of  creolin. 

COMMERCIAIi  REMEDIES 

One  of  the  most  effective  ready  prepared  remedies  we  have  used  is  th* 
roup  remedy  sold  by  the  American  Poultry  Supply  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  also  the  Coldene  a;-nd  Pipene  sold  by  the  Licene  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Chicago.     They  guarantee  a  cure  of  most  cases. 

Serums  are  being  made  for  the  treatment  of  roup  in  poultry  along  the 
same  line  that  serums  are  made  for  the  treatment  of  cholera  in  hogs.  None 
have  yet  been  perfected  to  a  degree  that  we  would  like  to  recommend  them, 
but  this  will  eventually  be  the  solution  of  the  roup  problem. 

TAKE  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  an  outbreak  of  roup,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
take  steps  to  check  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  All  affected  birds  should  be 
removed  at  once  from  the  remainder  of  the  flock  to  a  place  that  is  clean, 
dry,  well  lighted,  comfortable,  well  ventilated,  and  which  can  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course.  Remove  the  littler  from  the 
houses  aind  disinfect  the  house  and  runs  thoroughly  with  zenoleum  or  creolin 
mixed  according  to  direction,  or  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  We  have  tried  out  and  tested  practically  all  the  serums,  "graranteed 
roup  cures"  and  remedies  of  various  kinds  recommended  for  roup.  But  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  safest  and  best  thing  for  any  poultry 
raiser  to  do  is  to  use  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  disease.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  breeding  from  healthy  stock,  providing  comfortable  houses 
which  admit  an  abundance  of  ventilation  and  sunshine.  The  houses  and 
yards  must  be  dry.  Ventilation,  without  drafts,  is  the  best  preventive.  By 
all  means  have  an  opening  near  the  floor  to  take  out  the  bad  air,  if  it  is  noth- 
ing but  the  exits  for  fowls  left  open  or  covered  with  wire  to  permit  of  the 
circulation  of  air.  So  in  addition  to  your  shutter,  curtain  or  open  front  also 
have  small  openings  near  the  floor  in  the  front  of  the  house  to  complete  the 
system  of  ventilation  and  to  take  off  the  bad  air.  Be  sure  the  floor  and 
walls  of  the  house  are  dry. 

FORMULA  Al 

Reconvmendeclr  hy  Tom  Barron  of  England 
The  following  mixture  is  a  great  corrective  and  preventive.    It  is  one 
of  the  best  things  we  have  ever  used  for  the  correction  and  prevention  of 
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roup,  canker,  chicken  pox  and  other  diseases.  It  should  be  used  frequently 
in  the  fall  before  putting  the  birds  into  winter  quarters  and  should  be  used 
throughout  the  breeding  season. 

Mix  in  the  following  proportions: 

Magnesium  Sulphate  10  oz. 

Magnesium  Oxide  1  oz. 

Sulphate  of  Iron 2  oz. 

Ground  Ginger 2  oz. 

Sulphur  3  oz. 

Give  one  tablespoonful  in  moist  mash  to  12  birds  each  morning  for  three 
mornings  and  discontinue  for  two  weeks,  then  repeat. 

The  magnesium  sulphate  acts  on  the  intestines;  the  magnesium  oxide 
on  the  kidneys;  sulphate  of  iron  acts  on  the  blood;  the  ground  ginger  stimu- 
lates all  organs,  and  the  sulphur  is  a  general  antiseptic.  This  is  therefore 
a  good  tonic  for  the  fowls. 

For  serious  ailments  the  dose  mentioned  above  should  be  increased. 
Make  a  ball  the  size  of  the  end  of  your  finger,  mix  with  a  little  mash  and 
force  down  the  bird's  throat. 

No  one,  however,  should  ever  try  to  control  a  disease  without  first  ji'e- 
moving  the  cause. 

We  know  that  sulphur  is  one  of  the  best  antiseptics  that  we  have.  If 
you  can't  do  anything  more  we  advise  you  to  add  to  each  gallon  of  your  dry 
mash  or  moistened  mash,  four  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  sulphur,  mix  thor- 
oughly and  repeat  two  or  three  times  a  month  during  the  breeding  season 
and  during  the  cold,  damp  days  of  fall  and  when  the  birds  are  first  put  into 
winter  quarters. 

TUMORS  CAUSED  BY  ROUP 

If  the  bird  has  a  tumor  on  the  face  caused  by  canker  and  pus  forming 
under  the  skin,  it  is  best  to  open  this  with  a  sharp  knifie  and  let  it  bleed 
freely  and  work  out  all  the  contents  that  you  can.  "WJash  this  out  with  the 
zenoleum  amd  water  or  some  other  good  disinfectant,  then  put  some  pow- 
dered alum  and  sulphur  into  the  place  where  the  incision  has  been  made. 
Also  place  a  small  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  in  the  incision.  The  bird 
should  be  fed  a  good  stimulating  mash,  moistened  with  sour  milk  or  water. 
If  the  bird's  eyes  are  swollen  shut  and  it  cannot  see,  then  force  a  little 
of  the  feed  down  its  throat  for  a  few  days.  I>ip  its  bill  in  water  so  that 
it  may  drink.'  At  least  see  that  it  gets  food  and  water  until  it  begins  to 
recover  and  is  able  to  see  to  eat.  If  the  bird  is  very  low  in  vitality  and 
thin  in  flesh,  ^bout  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  kill  the  bird  and  burn  it. 

The  best  trea;tment  for  roup  and  kindred  diseases,  is  prevention.  The 
disease  can  be  prevented  by  stopping  all  sources  of  infection.  Some  things 
to  keep  in  mind  are: 

"1.  Do  not  make  tender  house  plants  of  your  birds  at  night,  as  they 
will  contract  cold  during  the  day. 

"2.  In  introducing  new  birds  always  procure  them  from  uninfected 
flocks. 

"3.  Isolate  all  new  birds  and  all  birds  that  have  been  exhibited  at  shows 
for  two  or  three  weeks  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  develop  the  disease. 

"4.  Exclude  from  uninfected  houses  and  yards  poultry  and  all  other 
animals.  Including  men,  coming  from  those  that  are  infected. 

"5.  Do  not  use  Implements,  as  hoes,  shovels,  etc.,  that  have  been  used 
on  infected  premises. 

"6.  Keep  the  birds  In  a  good  hygienic  condition,  well  nourished  and  in 
dry,  well  ventilated  houses  and  roomy  yards. 

"When  the  disease  has  been  introduced  Into  the  flock  careful  precaiutlon 
may  prevent  its  spread, 

"1.  Immediately  separate  from  the  flock  any  birds  that  show  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

"2.  Disinfect  the  yards  and  houses.  A  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  may  be  used  on  the  yards.    Remove  the  litter  from  the  houses  and  diS' 


infect  freely.  This  5  per  cent  carbolic  solution  may  be  followed  by  white- 
wash. 

"3.    Use  pure  drinking  water  in  clean  vessels. 

"4.  Keep  watch  on  the  flocks,  so  that  any  new  cases  may  be  isolated 
at  once. 

"5.     Burn  or  bury  deep  all  birds  that  die." 
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Pig.  30. 
Prom  Megnin. 
The  lower  figure  shows  the  maxillo-ocular  rinus,  which 
opens  into  tUe  socket  of  the  eye,  and  communicates  with  the 
nasal  cavity.  The  upper  figure  shows  the  roup  tumor  on  the 
head  caused  by  the  filling  of  this  cavity  with  cheesy  pus.  If 
the  tumor  is  large,  we  usually  open  it  and  after  we  have 
pressed  out  as  much  as  possible,  then  fill  the  cavity  with  equal 
parts  of  powdered  alum  and  sulphur. 

It  the  parts  affected  by  roup  are  painted  with  water  soluble  iodine, 
being  treated  once  a  day,  will  usually  effect  a  rapid  cure.  Or,  a  famous 
English  remedy  for  roup  and  colds  is  the  use  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  Car- 
gentos.  The  affected  parts  are  treated  with  this  by  dropping  some  of  the 
solution  into  the  eyes,  nostrils  and  crevice  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Some 
poultrymen  in  this  country  claim  this  gives  them  splendid  results. 

CANKER 

This  is  a  disease  that  is  quite  common  among  poultry  in  the  fall,  winter 
and  early  spring.  We  have  experimented  with  many  different  remedies  and 
also  with  methods  of  prevention.  A  bird  that  has  recovered  from  canker  and 
that  was  never  seriously  sick  with  this  disease  can  be  used  as  a  breeder.  A 
vaccine  or  serum  is  now  being  made  that  will  cure  this  disease. 

SYMPTOMS: — There  is  usually  a  yellowish  cheesy  fungus  growth  on 
the  tongue,  mouth  or  throat.  There  maiy  'be  a  rattling  in  the  throat  and  the 
bird  may  have  difficulty  in  breathing  or  swallowing.  The  bird  usually  has 
considerable  fever,  and  just  before  this  cheesy  growth  forms  you  will  notice 
that  it  is  always  preceded  by  a  thick  slimy  mucous  in  the  mouth.  These 
spots  of  canker  are  sometimes  an  indication  of  digestive  disorders,  or  may 
be  caused  by  on©  bird  picking  another  in  the  mouth  while  fighting,  or  by 
the  litter  In  which  the  birds  scratch  being  moldy  and  damp,  or  is  thought 
to  be  related  to  roup  or  kindred  diseases. 
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First  see  that  the  bird  is  not  constipated.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  three-fourths  to  a  teaspoontul  of  epsom  salts  to  each.  This  is  the  first 
thing  to  use  In  the  treatment  or  as  a  preventive. 


Fig.   31. 
CANKER. — This  shows  a  bad  case  of  canker.     You  can  see  the  whitish  or 
yellow  patches  on  the  mouth  or  tongue  and  some  of  the  particles  which  have 
been  removed.     These  patches  must  be  removed  with  a  dull  knife  or  a  sharp 
splinter.     Then  treat  as  directed. 

Control: — It  pays  to  treat  only  birds  that  are  slightly  diseased  or  that 
are  valuable.  It  is  better  to  kill  affected  birds  by  wringing  their  necks. 
Burn  all  carcasses  and  disinfect  poultry  houses  and  ground.  Use  one  7.3 
grain  mercury  bichloride  tablet  per  gallon  drinking  water  in  a  non-metal 
container.  These  are  not  used  more  than  ten  days  at  a  time.  Also  feed  in 
wet  mash  every  other  day  as  much  of  the  following  mixture  as  the  birds  will 
eat  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes:  1  part  Epsom  salts,  1  part  dry  powdered 
sulphur  to  12  parts  dry  mash. 

TREATMENT: — It  is  necessary  that  these  spots  of  canker  be  removed 
from  the  tongue  or  mouth  before  you  attempt  to  treat  the  disease.  We 
remove  the  canker  by  using  a  clean  sharp  splinter  or  a  dull  knife.  Before 
removing  the  spots  of  canker  it  is  advisable  to  paint  the  spot  with  iodine 
and  allow  this  to  remain  on  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Th'en  remove  the 
canker  from  the  mouth,  throat  or  tongue.  The  cankerous  growth  will  often 
accumulate  in  the  throat,  windpipe  or  trachea,  and  prevent  the  bird  from 
breathing,  and  it  will  die  for  that  reason.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  be  prompt  in  discovering  it  and  in  removing  the  cainker  from  the  trachea. 
If  yeu  notice  a  bird  opening  its  mouth  as  if  gasping  for  breath  or  hear  it 
making  a  wheezing  sound  as  it  breathes,  you  had  better  catch  the  bird 
and  examine  its  throat  carefully  for  canker.  Look  down  the  trachea  for 
these  yellowish  patches.  If  they  are  not  removed  they  may  grow  to  such 
size  that  the  bird  cannot  breathe  and  death  results. 

Do  not  be  alarmed  if  the  sores  bleed  a  little  after  the  spots  are  removed. 
First  give  a  good  purgative.  Remove  the  yellowish  accumulations  and  touch 
the  spots  with  powdered  alum,  creolin,  zenoleum  or  iodine.  Repeat  that 
operation  every  second  or  third  day  if  necessary.  A  clean  feather  or  swab 
or  camel's  hair  brush  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  the  canker  accumu- 
lates very  rapidly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  it  every  day. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  we  have  used  for  canker  is  the  following: 

logen  (surgical  dressing  powder) one  part 

Boracic  acid six  parts 

Mix  thoroughly.  After  the  canker  has  been  removed  take  a  <:lean  stick 
or  swab  and  rub  the  mixture  on  the  spot  which  is  affected.    If  the  canker  is 
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In  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  remove  the  canker  and  apply  the  powder  by 
blowing  it  through  a  goose  quill,  glass  tube  or  powder  blower.  It  can  be 
blown  down  Into  the  trachea  with  the  blower.  Be  sure  it  reaches  the  af- 
fected parts.     This  has  proven  to  be  effective. 

CANCEROUS  CANKER 

One  of  Leaivenworth's  prominent  poultrymen  conducted  some  experi- 
ments with  poultry  diseases  and  we  quote  what  he  had  to  say  concerning  his 
tests: 

"Just  getting  over  a  hard  fight  with  chicken  pox  and  canker,  and 
thought  possibly  you  might  be  interested  in  the  many  experiments  carried 
on  at  my  experiment  station — my  basement. 

"I  wad«d  through  every  poultry  disease  book  I  have  to  find  some  dope 
on  chicken  pox,  and  believe  me  I  was  simply  disgusted  ait  the  treatments 
suggested.  Most  of  them  recommended  some  patent  remedy,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  they  said,  'Rub  some  kind  of  dope  on  the  sore,'  and  that  was  all. 
Some  suggested  removing  the  scab  and  painting  the  sore,  but  NONE 
SEEMED  TO  TAKE  THE  THEORY  THAT  IT  IS  A  BLOOD  DISEASE. 

"Now  I  don't  think  I've  discovered  anything  new  in  my  treatment,  but 
I've  proved  my  theory  that  it  is  a  BL/OOD  disease.  Three  years  aigo  I  used 
calcium  sulphide,  2  grains  a  day  per  bird,  in  capsules  and  cured  all  of  our 
birds.  This  year  I  painted  the  sores  with  creolin  and  used  the  sulphite  in 
the  mash,  two  grains  per  bird,  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  mash  and  it  worked 
wonders.  Calcium  sulphide  is  one  of  the  best  known  blood  purifiers.  I  got 
the  idea  from  Stewart's  calcium  wafers,  which  are  advertised  extensively  in 
the  newspapers  as  a  blood  purifier,  and  figured  that  what  was  good  for 
people  would  also  be  good  for  chickens.  So  now,  I've  got  a  real  chicken 
pox  remedy  and  a  sure  cure. 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  canker,  and  though  I  haven't  seen  any- 
thing in  poultry  disease  books  about  CANCER,  I  am  convinced  chickens 
have  such.  The  statement  in  some  poultry  books  that  colds,  canker,  catarrh 
and  roup  are  symptoms  of  the  same  disease,  I  think  I  have  proved  entirely 
wrong,  for  I  have  had  some  cases  of  canker  wherein  the  patient  had  abso- 
lutely no  symptoms  of  a  cold.  In  your  disease  book  I  find  you  are  the  only 
one  of  the  many  authorities  who  takes  the  position  that  canker  can  be 
caused  by  something  other  than  a  cold.  Some  of  my  birds  had  no  sign  of 
colds,  yet  had  plenty  of  canker.  In  working  with  them  I  found  that  the 
phlegm  came  up  from  the  crop  and  filled  their  throats  and  even  went  into 
the  windpipe,  almost  choking  the  fowls.  I  began  to  doctor  for  sour  crops, 
indigestion,  etc.,  amd  I  think  I  have  struck  it  in  giving  a  good  dose  of  castor 
oil  and  then  doping  the  water  with  Lee's  Germozone,  but  I  think  perman- 
ganate would 'do  just  as  well.    . 

"Some  cases  of  canker  I  painted  with  iodine;  others  with  tincture  of 
iron,  creolin,  etc.,  and  even  used  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  last  named 
proved  the  most  effective,  but  one  has  to  be  careful  not  to  get  it  too  strong. 

"However,  I've  found  some  real  CANCER;  a  fibroid  cancerous  growth 
thart,  instead  of  building  up,  eats  into  the  flesh.  Have  one  hen  and  a  cock, 
erel  that  have  it,  and  it  has  been  the  toughest  proposition  I  ever  tackled. 
Think  I  have  it  beaten  in  the  cockerel,  for  it  was  so  far  cured  that  I  sent 
the  bird  to  Kansas  City  this  week  and  got  third  with  him.  It  came  in  a 
corner  of  the  mouth  and  ate  down  into  the  flesh  and  back  toward  the  eye. 
I  used  tincture  of  iron  on  it,  but  each  day  had  to  dig  out  the  cancer  with  an 
orangewood  stick  sharpened  on  one  end  like  a  chisel  and  the  other  drawn 
to  a  point  that  I  used  to  trace  down  the  small  fibrous  strands  like  threads. 

"The  case  of  the  hen  is  the  most  interesting  I've  ever  tackled.  I've  been 
working  on  her,  most  of  the  time  on  the  theory  that  it  was  only  a  canker, 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  got  a  hunch  that  I  was  wrong,  so  took  a  new  shoot 
on  the  treatment.  The  sore  started  out  like  a  canker  and  each  day,  even 
though  I  picked  it  off,  I  found  it  eating  deeper  into  the  throat.  It  is  just  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue  and  only  a  little  distance  removed  from  the  opening 
to  the  windpipe.  It  is  a  hard  place  to  get  at,  but  by  using  an  electric  light 
close  up  and  the  orangewood  stick  I've  been  able  to  dig  it  out  each  day.  It 
is  now  a  hole  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  as  big  as  a  dime. 
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"I  had  one  pullet  that  had  a  canker  which  turned  into  a  cancer,  for 
while  It  at  first  was  easy  to  remove,  it  later  began  to  eat  into  the  tongue. 
She  had  lost  over  one-half  of  her  tongue,  or  a  side  of  it,  when  I  got  the 
silver  nitrate  hunch  and  it  stopped  the  cancer  right  then  and  there.  But  she 
had  been  doped  so  much  and  so  thrown  out  of  condition  that  she  went  into 
a  molt,  though  she  had  never  laid  an  egg. 

CAN  BREED  LAXE  MOLTERS 

"Interested  in  some  more  things  I  think  I've  found  out  for  sure.  One 
is  that  one  can  breed  late  molters.  I  had  three  very  light  birds — grand 
dam,  dam  and  daughter — all  same  type  and  color,  great  on  undercolor  and 
the  grand  dam  the  lady  who  won  sixth  pullet  in  Chicago.  They  laid  fine 
up  to  aibout  December  1st,  didn't  shed  a  feather  up  to  that  time.  One  morn- 
ing I  went  into  the  chicken  house  and  found  several  hatfuls  of  feathers. 
Looked  around  and  all  three  of  those  birds  were  as  bare  as  my  hand;  the 
saddest  looking  affairs  I  ever  saw,  for  it  was  during  that  awfully  cold  spell. 
I  hustled  them  into  the  house  and  began  to  feed  them  heaivily  and  now  all 
of  them  are  back  in  the  chicken  house,  with  a  pretty  fair  supply  of  feathers, 
and  one  of  them  is  laying,  though  she  has  plenty  of  feathers  still  to  grow. 
I  learned  one  other  thing — that  a  molting  hen  craves  green  stuff;  cannot 
get  enough  of  it — in  fact  they  wanted  nothing  but  sprouted  oats  and  I'ettuce, 
so  I  figured  they  wamted  the  iron  more  than  anything  else." 

PEP 

A  mucous  or  discharge  from  the  mouth  sometimes  collects  and  drys  on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  skin  becomes  hardened  or  a  scab  forms  and  some- 
times cracks  partially  away  from  the  tongue  leaving  a  raw  surface. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  treat  the  cause,  which  is  usually,  the  result 
of  colds  or  catarrh.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  scab  moistened  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  water.  After  the  scab  comes  off  the  surface 
should  be  treated  with  a  disinfecting  solution  of  some  sort  and  then  with 
glycerine.  You  should  not  confuse  this  trouble  with  the  more  serious  dis- 
ease known  as  caaiker. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

The  most  common  method  of  spreading  this  disease  is  through  the 
transfer  of  infected  fowls  from  flock  to  flock.  It  is  said  that  it  can  be 
transmitted  through  eggs.  The  most  common  source  of  infection  is  through 
the  droppings  of  infected  birds.  As  is  explained  later,  when  a  post-mortem 
is  made  the  liver  will  often  appear  spotted,  being  studded  with  creamy- 
white  or  yellowish  white  tubercles.     The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged  and  often 


Fig.  32. 
On   the   left  is   the   intestine   from   a   chicken   affected   with   tuberculosis. 
Tou  can   easily  see   the  little  white   nodules   covering   the   intestine.     On   the 
right  is  the  intestine  from  a  healthy  fowl. 
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covered  with  the  tubercular  nodules.  The  intestines  are  often  infected  the 
same  way.  The  lungs  and  other  organs  may  show  signs  of  infection,  but 
not  so  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  in  the  case  of  the  above  organs.  The 
bones  are  often  affected,  especially  around  the  knee  joint  and  birds  thus 
affected  generally  show  signs  of  lameness. 

This  disease  is  becoming  more  common.  We  recently  visited  a  large 
poultry  farm  in  the  East  in  company  with  thrfle  men  from  a  Canadian  Ex- 
periment Station.  We  found  a  number  of  adult  fowls  sick,  and  asked  for 
permission  to  examine  one  that  was  near  the  point  of  death.  Wte  found  the 
bird  was  dying  as  a  result  of  this  dreaded  disease.  The  poultry  farm  was 
selling  baby  chicks  by  the  thousands  from  this  stock  and  shipping  them  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  What  may  we  expect  of  the 
future  if  diseases  are  scattered  promiscuously? 

These  minute  germs  gain  entrance  to  the  body  and  there  multiply  by 
the  thousands,  causing  small  tubercles  or  nodules  to  form,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  disease  in  its  first 
stages.  As  time  advances  the  bird  grows  thinner,  the  comb  and  wattles 
grow  pale,  and  the  bird  shows  general  weakness.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  the  feathers  are  ruffled,  the  bird  becomes  lame  nad  often  has  diar- 
rhea. Because  of  the  lameness,  caused  by  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  many 
poultrymen  call  it  rheumatism.  The  birds  often  have  bright  eyes  and  a 
good  appetite.  Dr.  Morse  says:  "At  the  post-mortem  examination  you  may 
have  your  suspicions  strengthened  by  finding  liver,  spleen,  intestines  and 
membrane  uniting  the  intestinal  folds  (mesenteries)  studded  with  yellowish 
white  cheesy  nodules  of  various  sizes." 

METHODS  OP  CONTAGION. —  (From  Poultry  Diseases  and  Their  Treat- 
ment, Maine  Experiment  Station).  The  spread  of  tuberculosis  from  fowl 
to  fowl  takes  place  when  the  living  bacteria  are  transferred  from  the  dis- 
eased to  the  healthy  birds.    From  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  lesions  are  most 


Fig.  33. 

A  case  of  tuberculosis   in   the  last   stages.     The  hen   was  practically   nothing 

but  skin,  bones  and  feathers. 
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commonly  found  in  the  internal  organs  of  the  digestives  system  we  may 
conclude  that  the  bacteria  usually  enter  the  body  along  with  the  food. 
Examinations  of  the  tubercles  situated  along  the  intestine  shows  that  in 
many  cases  th«se  communicate  directly  with  the  interior  of  the  digestive 
tract.  These  are  constantly  emptying  enormous  numbers  of  bacteria,  which 
are  carried  to  the  outside  by  the  feces  of  the  bird.  Without  doubt  the  drop- 
pings of  tubercular  fowls  are  the  most  important  factor  in  the  spreading  of 
this  disease.  This  is  especially  true  when  in  addition  the  birds  are  fed  on 
ground  which  is  partly  covered  with  these  droppings.  Besides,  the-  infectious 
material  may  be  very  easily  carried  by  the  feet  and  thus  mixed  with  the 
food. 

CONTROL: — Tuberculosis  can  be  eliminated  only  by  disposing  of  the 
infected  stock.  Treatment  is  impractical  and  of  no  value  in  the  control  of 
the  disease.    To  eradicate  the  disease: 

1.  Replace  the  entire  flock  as  soon  as  possible  with  healthy  birds 
raised  on  uninfected  ground. 

2.  Kill  and  burn  all  birds  showing  symptoms  of  tuberculosis. 

3.  Put  dropping  boards  in  poultry  houses  and  keep  them  clean. 

4.  Get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light  into  the  poultry  house. 

5.  Get  rid  of  old  fowls. 

6.  Burn  and  bury  deep  all  dead  birds. 

7.  Plow  up  and  sow  down  land  when  practical. 

TREATMENT. — No  cure  is  known  for  the  disease  at  present.  Remove 
all  sick  birds.  Disinfect  the  houses  and  everything  used  in  connection  with 
the  poultry  yards.  If  many  birds  are  affected  we  advise  selling  the  flock 
and  buying  from  a  flock  which  is  known  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

Extreme  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ground  around  the  chicken  house 
and  the  house  itself  are  absolutely  disinfected.  Cultivation  and  a  growing  crop 
will  aid  materially  in  getting  rid  of  the  disease  in  the  ground.  As  a  pre- 
caution, bichloride  of  mercury  can  be  used  in  the  drinking  water.  In  the 
proporton  of  one  7.?  grain  tablet  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Use  cement, 
earthen  or  wooden  vessels  as  bichloride  of  mercury  readily  attacks  metal. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Edwards,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors and  Investigators  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  has  this  to  say  concern- 
ing the  control  of  tuberculosis  among  fowls: 

"There  is  little  or  no  satisfaction  in  attempting  to  treat  individual  cases, 
ssni  the  use  of  drugs  is  a  waste  of  time,  patience  and  money.  When  once 
the  disease  gains  a  foothold  in  the  flock,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  except  by 
the  adoption  of  drastic  measures.  The  quickest  and  most  effective  method 
is  to  kill  off  all  the  birds,  disinfect  the  premises  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
and  start  with  new  stock  from,  a  flock  that  is  known  to  be  free  from  dis- 
ease. In  small  flocks  this  method  would  seem  advisable.  The  fowls  could 
be  examined,  and  all  that  were  found  to  be  free  from  the  disease  could  be 
sold,  thus  lessening  the  loss.  In  large  flocks  or  where  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve a  certain  strain  in  breeding,  a  modified  Rang  system  may  be  carried 
out  based  on  the  same  principles  as  employed  in  eradicating  tuberculosis 
from  a  herd  of  cattle.  All  birds  that  show  the  least  signs  of  illness  should 
be  promptly  slaughtered  and  cremated.  The  well  birds  should  be  removed 
to  a  new  ground,  sjnd  new  houses  built;  or,  if  the  houses  already  in  use  are 
of  sanitary  construction  they  may  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  white- 
washed, after  which  they  may  be  moved  to  the  new  ground  and  used  with 
safety. 

"Eggs  for  hatching  should  be  secured  from  stock  that  is  known  to  be 
healthy.  If  incubators  are  used  the  problem  is  simple.  Keep  the  chicks 
entirely  separate  from  the  old  fowls  and  on  clean  ground  only,  and  a;s  they 
grow  up  dispose  of  the  old  flock  to  the  best  advantage  possible,  thoroughly 
disinfecting  the  houses  and  runs  used  by  the  old  flock.  If  hens  are  depended 
on  for  hatching,  the  chicks  should  be  taken  away  to  artificial  brooders  as 
soon  as  hatched  and  raised  as  already  suggested,  entirely  separate  from  the 
old  flock.  Precautions  shoul^  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  possible  infec- 
tion of  the  fowls  from  bovine  sources  by  the  feeding  of  offal  from  slaugh- 
tered tubercular  cattle  or  hogs,  or  from  human  sources  by  picking  up  sputum 
carelessly  expectorated  onto  the  ground  by  consumptive  persons. 
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"Care  should  be  taken  also  in  buying  new  stock,  to  secure  birds  only 
from  flocks  that  are  known  to  be  free  from  disease.  An  additionaa  preven- 
tive is  to  increase  and  maintain  the  natural  vigor  of  the  fowls  by  care  in 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  housing  in  open  air  houses." 

CROP   BOUND 

SYMPTOMS.— The  crop  is  hard  and  greatly  distended.  Sometimes  a 
bad  smelling  liquid  runs  from  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  bird's  feaithers  often 
appear  ruffted  and  the  comb  is  pale. 

TREATMENT. — These  cases  often  can  be  cured  without  an  operation 
by  getting  the  bird  to  swallow  sweet  oil  and  castor  oil.  Beginning  at  the  top, 
work  the  contents  of  the  crop  and  knead  it  until  you  have  loosened  a  part 
of  the  contents.  Give  more  oil  and  continue  to  knead  until  the  contents 
are  all  loosenBd.  Then  hold  the  bird  with  head  down  and  try  to  work  some 
of  the  mass  off  through  the  mouth.  If  you  are  unsuccessful  in  this  an 
operation  may  be  necessary. 

The  following  methods  for  this  operation  are  given  by  Sanborn  (Farm 
Poultry  Doctor) :  "If  someone  can  hold  the  bird  for  you  It  will  make  the 
operation  easier.  Pluck  out  a  few  feathers  and  then  cut  through  the  skin 
over  the  crop  a  line  about  one  inch  long.  This  cut  should  be  in  the  middle 
in  line  of  the  body.  Then  make  an  incision  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long 
through  the  crop.  The  distension  of  the  crop  will  cause  the  opening  to  gap, 
and  the  mass  will  be  in  plain  sight.  With  toothpicks,  blunt  pointed  scissors, 
tweezers  or  similar  tools,  take  out  the  contents  of  the  crop.  This  done,  run 
the  finger  into  the  crop  and  make  sure  that  there  is  nothing  remaining  to 
obstruct  the  outlet  to  the  organ.  When  sure  aiU  is  right,  take  three  or  four 
stitches  in  the  opening  in  the  crop,  making  each  stitch  by  itself  and  tying  a 
knot  that  will  not  slip.  Then  do  the  same  thing  to  the  cut  in  the  skin. 
For  stitches  use  white  silk,  or  if  nothing  better  can  be  obtained,  cotton 
thread,  No.  60.    Keep  the  bird  by  itself  for  a  week,  feeding  soft  food. 

"The  above  operation  is  not  a  difficult  one  and  is  usually  successful. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  have  thre  hands  and  instruments  thoroughly 
clean.  After  tlje  contents  of  the  crop  have  been  removed  the  wound  and  the 
empty  crop  itsBlf  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  warm  water  (108 
degrees  to  110  degrees  Fahrenheit).  The  edges  of  the  skin  wound  should  be 
well  greased  with  vaseline.  It  is  well  to  feed  the  bird  only  milk  for  the  first 
day  or  two." 

If  you  have  many  cases  of  crop  bound  try  to  discover  and  remove  the 
cause.  If  you  have  dirt  floors  in  your  poultry  house  and  these  are  covered 
with  litter,  you  may  have  trouble  with  crop  bound.  If  you  feed  sprouted 
oats  or  other  green  feed,  or  moistened  mash  and  throw  these  in  the  litter 
on  the  floor,  you  will  have  many  cases  of  crop  bound.  Many  hens  thus  af- 
fected in  your  flock  indicate  that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  with 
your  methods. 

INFLAMMATION   OF   THE   CROP 

Inflammation  of  the  crop  is  frequently  caused  by  the  bird  eating  some- 
thing which  affects  the  inner  lining  of  the  crop,  such  as  mashes  which  are 
too  hot,  unslaked  lime,  paint  peeling,  rat  poison  or  grain  husks. 

This  inflammation  causes  the  bird  to  have  abnormal  thirst  for  water, 
so  that  one  of  its  first  symptoms  is  its  thirst,  the  crop  being  filled  with 
water  and  gas,  together  with  small  quantities  of  food. 

The  crop  is  distended  but  soft.  The  bird  is  indisposed  to  move  and  fre- 
quently shows  a  sign  of  vomit. 

If  the  bird  is  turned  head  down  the  liquid  passes  out  at  its  mouth.  The 
liquid  has  an  offensive  odor  which  is  caused  by  fermentation.  Th*  first  step 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  is  to  empty  the  crop,  which  is  done  by  turn- 
ing the  head  downward  and  pressing  on  and  kneading  the  crop.  Oive  the 
bird  some  warm  water  by  pouring  it  down  its  throat,  then  knead  the  crop 
and  repeat  the  above  operations.  This  removes  the  foul  contents.  Give  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  as  a  purgative,  and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mon baking  soda  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  to  correct  the  acidity. 

Charcoal  also  has  a  tendency  to  correct  the  acidity  and  should  be  kept 
before  the  birds  at  all  times.  Bismuth  tablets,  two  pr  three  grains,  about 
three  times  a  day  may  be  used  to  advantage. 


WIND  PUFFS  AND  INFLATED  CROPS 

Occasionally  birds,  both  old  and  young,  will  be  found  with  wind  puffs 
which  have  accumulated  ben'eath  the  skin,  and  cause  the  body  of  the  bird  to 
have  a  very  much  enlarged  appearance.  This  is  quite  common  in  young 
cockerels  that  have  been  caponized.  In  such  birds  we  take  the  point  of  a 
sharp  penknife  and  puncture  the  skin  and  allow  the  air  or  gases  to  escape. 
If  the  birds  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  in  a  few  days  the  trouble  will 
disappear.  In  some  cases  this  trouble  can  be  brought  on  by  improper 
feeding  which  results  in  indigestion  and  accumulation  of  gases. 

Wh'ere  the  crop  is  greatly  inflated  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  birds  eat- 
ing decayed  food  or  foods  that  have  become  soured  and  impure.  This  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  pressure  of  gas  forming  bacteria.  You  should  first 
remove  the  cause  and  then  give  a  mild  antiseptic  in  the  drinking  water,  such 
as  1  to  1,000  bichloride  of  mercury  or  1  to  500  carbolic  acid. 

THE  lilVEB  AND  HEART  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE 

The  liver  and  heart  are  the  two  organs  very  closely  related  to  health 
and  disease  ajnd  are  linked  together  by  the  circulatory  system.  In  order  to 
get  their  relation,  let  us  trace  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  For  the  heart 
there  are  practically  two  circulatory  systems,  one  to  the  lungs,  where  the 
blood  receives  its  oxygen  and  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  the  other  to  the 
body  cells  and  digestive  tract,  where  the  blood  carries  the  oxygen  and  food 
supply,  takes  off  carbon  dioxide  and  waste  material  from  the  cells,  and  from 
the  intestines  takes  up  food  material  and  -moisture. 

Beginning  at  the  left  ventricle,  the  blood  is  forced  into  the  aorta,  or 
large  blood  vessel.  This  branches  into  smaller  blood  vessels  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  first  to  the  heart  itself,  then  to  the  lungs,  and  then  divides 
into  branches  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  body. 

The  arteries  finally  divide  into  very  small  vessels,  called  capillaries,  and 
it  is  while  the  blood  is  passing  through  these  caplllaTies  that  the  oxygen 
and  food  material  is  given  off  to  the  cells.  The  oxygen  Is  used  to  oxidize 
the  food,  to  produce  heat  energy  and  carbon  dioxide  is  produced.  The  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  with  other  waste  materials,  passes  from  the  cells  back  into 
the  blood.  It  is  also  in  the  capillaries  that  the  color  of  the  blood  is 
chajnged  from  red  to  blue.  This  chaitge  of  color  is  due  to  the  blood  cells 
giving  up  oxygen  and  taking  carbon  dioxide. 

The  blood  then  passes  into  capillary  veins  and  these  empty  into  larger 
veins,  and  finally  the  blood  from  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  bod.y 
empties  into  the  lower  or  posterior  vena  cava,  except  the  blood  from  the 
abnormal  organs  or  the  intestines.  The  latter  enters  the  portal  vein.  The 
latter  blood  is  laden  with  food  material  and  passes  through  the  channels  of 
the  liver.  Here  the  bile  is  abstracted  and  the  liver  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  fat  and  sugars,  in  the  form  of  starches,  to  be  stored  for  future  use.  After 
the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  passes  through  the  liver  it  also  passes  into 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  then  to  the  right  auricle. 

The  blood  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  and  head  passes  through 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  also  enters  the  right  auricle,  then  it  passes  into 
the  right  ventricle.  Prom  the  right  ventricle  the  blood  is  forced  through 
the  lungs.  Here  the  blood  corpuscles  exchange  carbon  dioxide  for  oxygen 
through  the  membranous  lining  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs.  Impurities  are 
given  off  here,  from  the  blood  serum,  in  the  form  of  moisture.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  and  the  body  is  also  controlled  to  a  great  extent 
through  the  lungs  and  air  cells.  This  process  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  sweat  glands  in  the  human  skin,  where  moisture  evaporates  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin  and  cools  the  body. 

From  the  lungs  the  blood  passes  back  to  the  left  auricle  through  the 
pulmonary  veins  and  then  to  the  left  ventricle,  which  completes  the  circle. 

The  blood  is  forced  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  and  lungs  by  the 
contraction  of  the  heart  muscles,  but  is  forced  back  through  the  veins  by 
contraction  of  the  body  muscles  and  movements  of  the  various  organs  and 
by  gravity.  Any  interference  with  the  blood  circulation  through  the  lungs 
or  liver  or  intestines  soon  affects  the  heart's  auction.  When  the  lungs  be- 
come inflamed,  as  in  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  the  blood  cannot  pass 
through  the  vessels.    The  right  ventricle  dilates  first,  then  the  right  auricle 
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and  finally  the  vena  cava.  Ttere  soon  becomes  a  lack  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood,  ajid  the  condition  is  noted  by  the  head  and  comb  and  skin  turning 
dark  in  color.  This  same  condition  may  result  from  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  or  by  distention  of  the  body  with  fluids  or  gas,  resulting  from 
peritonitis  or  by  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  tendency  is  to  press  on  the 
air  sacs  and  lungs  and  thus  inhibit  or  check  the  circulation. 

When  the  blood  cannot  pass  through  the  lungs  and  right  heart  the 
latter  becomes  dilated  and  the  veins  all  become  distended.  This  distention 
is  mostly  noted  in  the  liver  amd  then  the  intestines.  It  is  very  often  the 
cause  of  sudden  death  of  fowls.  The  auricle  or  the  large  vein  leading  into  it 
may  rupture,  and  the  heart  may  be  paralyzed,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
fatty  liver,  there  is  a  rupture  In  the  latter  organ. 

By  the  study  of  the  circulation  Vfe  l-earn  some  of  the  causes  of  liver 
diseases.  In  a  way  the  liver  may  be  said  to  be  a  filter  for  the  blood.  As 
stated  before,  all  the  blood  from  the  intestines  passes  through  the  liver  on 
its  way  to  the  heart  and  the  first  process  of  assimilation  of  food  and  ex- 
cretion takes  place  here.  Starches  are  taken  up  by  the  liver  cells  and  con- 
verted into  sugar.  When  the  body  cells  n«ed  it  for  food,  it  is  given  back 
to  the  blood  to  be  carried  to  tissue  cells  again.  This  process  of  storing  fat 
and  sugars  may  be  excessive,  especially  when  highly  concentrated  starchy 
and  fatty  foods  are  fed.  In  other  words,  the  hen  may  not  exercise  enough  or 
produce  eggs  enough  to  use  up  the  food  products,  and  then  fat  takes  the 
place  of  liver  cells.  We  then  get  what  is  calted  a  faitty  liver.  In  the  heart, 
fat  takes  the  place  of  muscle  cells  and  even  the  pericardial  sac  may  be  filled 
with  fatty  tissues.  This  formation  weak-sns  the  organs,  as  is  seen  in  fatty 
liver.  It  is  soft  and  breaks  easily.  The  enlargement  also  leads  to  the 
stoppage  of  circulation  and  then  by  sudden  exercise  the  heart  or  liver  may 
rupture. 

The  contracted  liVer  is  the  result  of  the  fatty  liver.  While  the  fat  is 
being  deposited  in  the  liver,  a  great  many  of  the  liver  cells  are  destroyed 
and  gradually  the  liver  is  not  able  to  do  its  work.  By  change  of  feed,  or 
lack  of  feed,  amd  by  the  fowl  taking  more  exercise  or  beginning  to  lay  eggs, 
the  fat  stored  in  the  body  and  liver  is  used  up.  The  liver  shrinks  into  a 
small  organ  because  the  liver  cells  were  destroyed  by  the  fat  and  are  not 
again  formed. 

In  infectious  or  in  inflammatory  disease  of  all  kinds,  more  especially 
diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the  liver  is  usually  affected  more  or  less. 
The  liver  is  a  filter,  and  as  disease  germs  circulate  in  the  blood  there  is  no 
better  place  for  them  to  lodge  than  in  the  liver.  This  Is  the  reason  we  find 
the  red  inflamed  spots  or  white  particles  in  the  liver  when  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  diseased.  We  have  many  poultrymen  report  that  their  birds 
are  dying  with  liver  trouble.  They  exaimine  the  dead  bird  and  find  the  liver 
discolored  and  not  otherwise  normal  In  appearance  and  their  first  conclusion 
Is  that  death  was  caused  by  liver  trouble  of  some  sort.  We  remember  one 
case  where  dozens  of  hens  had  been  lost  and  In  each  case  they  reported 
liver  trouble  as  the  cause.  Wb  examined  some  of  these  dead  birds  and 
found  death  resulted,  in  each  case,  because  of  ovarian  trouble.  The  im- 
purities from  the  ovary  had  been  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  nature.  In  try- 
ing to  correct  the  trouble,  had  lodged  many  of  the  Impurities  in  the  liver. 
This  caused  a  slightly  enlarged  liver  with  many  discolorations.  You  will 
find  this  same  condition  of  the  liver  resulting  from  many  other  diseases. 
In  Its  effort  to  correct  such  conditions,  the  liver  is  usually  more  or  less 
thus  affected. 

In  white  diarrhea  the  germs  are  isolated  from  the  liver  in  pure  cultures, 
and  it  may  be  the  place  of  Isolating  other  disease  germs. 

Again,  the  liver  is  in  close  contact  with  many  other  organs,  with  only 
a  thin  membrane  to  separate  them,  as  the  intestines,  lungs,  heart  and  air 
sacs.  When  the  surface  of  the  liver  becomes  inflamed  or  one  of  the  organs 
becomes  diseased,  the  disease  extends  through  the  membranes,  and  that  Is 
the  reason  we  so  often  find  more  than  one  organ  affected  at  the  same 
time.  We  find  cheesy  deposits  or  pus  In  the  air  sac  when  the  liver  is 
affected,  or  the  surface  of  the  liver  becomes  affected  when  the  lungs  are 
Inflamed.  There  are  conditions  anyone  can  observe  by  making  careful  dis- 
sections of  the  chickens  that  die  in  their  own  flocks. 


lilVER  DISEASES 

SYMPTOMS.— 'Congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  liver  are  usually 
caused  by  too  heavy  feeding  of  ai  ration  which  is  too  rich  in  starch  elements. 
Feeding  too  much  corn,  blood  meal,  or  so-called  egg  foods,  especially  to 
birds  which  are  housed  and  yarded  in  small  lots,  will  irritate  both  liver  and 
egg  organs.  The  first  sign  of  the  trouble  is  a  watery  diarrhea,  dark  at  first, 
but  changing  in  a  few  days  to  a  yellowish  color.  The  feathers  are  rough 
and  dull  and  are  inclined  to  stand  out  on  the  birds.  At  first  there  may  be 
a  lack  of  color  in  comb  and  wattles,  but  they  usually  change  to  a  dark  red 
or  purple,  and  sometimes  the  trouble  is  caused  by  overfat.  In  a  word,  the 
birds  may  die  on  the  n'est  or  be  found  deaid  under  the  roost. 

TREATMENT.— Stop  feeding  all  heavy,  starchy,  fattening  foods  and 
feed  lightly  for  several  days,  supplying  the  fowls  with  a  good  deal  of  cut 
clover,  alfalfa  or  green  lood.  As  soon  as  any  appearance  of  the  trouble  is 
noticed,  give  each  sick  bird  a  tablespoonful  of  caistor  oil.  Be  sure  that  your 
birds  get  plenty  of  exercise  by  providing  scratching  material.  Give  your 
birds  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  in  their  mash  food  or  drinking  water  at  least 
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Illustration  of  a  diseased  liver. 

once  each  month.     In  case  of  a  serious  attack,  after  a  good  dose  of  castor 

oil  ha6  been  given  to  the  sick  birds,  follow  with  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 

tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  every  pint  of  drinking  water. 


SIMPLE  DIARRHEA 

The  ordinary  case  of  diarrhea  is  usually  caused  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  Lice  and  mites,  uncleanliness,  dampness,  crowding,  lack  of 
shade,  foul  water,  overdoses  of  pepper  and  condition  powders,  too  much 
meat  or  ground  bone,  tainted  meat,  exposure,  climatic  changes,  over-eating 
or  sloppy  food. 

When  cases  are  first  noticed  take  all  feed  from  the  birds  for  several 
hours,  allowing  only  pure  fresh  water.  The  only  treatment  necessary  in 
most  cases  is  to  discover  the  cause  and  remove  it.  The  birds  should  be  fed 
lightly  for  a  time  and  a  little  powdered  charcoaj  mixed  In  their  food.'  If  the 
birds  are  valuable  and  demand  individual  attention,  give  each  one-third  to 
one  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  or  a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil,  or  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  Epsom  salts  at  the  beginning.  Begin  feeding  with  boiled  milk 
or  curd,  to  which  is  added  a  liberal  supply  of  powdered  charcoal.  If  you 
haven't  the  milk,  well  cooked  oatmeal  or  rice  will  answer.  To  this  add  the 
charcoal.  Feed  about  three  times  a  day  and  return  to  the  regular  ration 
gradually.     Disinfect  the  houses  and  runs  where  such  birds  have  been  kept. 
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ENTERITIS   DYSENTERY 

SYMPTOMS. — This  is  a  more  severe  form  of  diarrhea  than  the  above. 
This  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  mucus  and  bloody  discharges.  The 
comb  is  at  first  pale  and  limp  and  then  later  becomes  dark  and  purplish. 
The  bird  is  sleepy  and  does  not  care  to  exercise.  The  crop  may  be  full  of 
food  or  may  contain  only  a  little  slimy  fluid.  If  the  bird  has  been  sick  for 
some  time,  upon  examination  the  liver  will  be  found  to  be  shrunken.  The 
intestines  are  full  of  mucous  and  are  enlarged.  This  may  be  caused  by  foul 
waiter,  or  by  decaying  meat  or  food.  Intestinal  parasites  may  cause  the 
disease. 

TREATMENT. — If  possible,  determine  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
remove  the  same.  Change  the  sick  birds  to  other  quarters.  Clean  and  dis- 
infect. Do  not  feed  too  heavily.  Reduce  the  amount  of  bran  and  add  more 
middlings  and  mix  a  good  supply  of  powdered  charcoal  in  the  dry  mash. 
For  each  bird  dissolve  one  taWespoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  water  and  mix 
the  mash  with  this.  Potassium  permanganate  should  be  used  in  the  drink- 
ing water.    Treat  much  the  same  as  is  recommended  for  simple  diarrhea. 

A  PREVENTION  FOR  DIARRHEA  IN. CHICKS 

When  removing  chicks  from  incubators  use  the  utmost  care  that  they 
do  not  get  chilled.  As  each  chick  is  placed  in  the  brooder,  dip  its  beak  into 
warm,  cairbolated  water.  See  that  it  has  at  least  one  good  swallow  of 
water,  containing  five  (5)  drops  of  refined  carbolic  acid  to  each  one  pint 
of  drinking  water.  Water  of  this  strength  should  be  left  before  them  with 
drinking  water  to  which  has  been  added  three  (3)  drops  of  refined  car- 
bolic acid  to  each  pint  of  water. 

It  is  better  to  use  a  regular  medicine  dropper  when  placing  the  carbolic 
acid  in  the  waiter.  An  abundance  of  fresh  air  must  be  permitted  in  the 
brooder  room  and  about  the  actual  hover;  care  must  be  taken  that  the  chicks 
are  not  chilled  and  just  as  much  care  that  they  are  not  overheated.  Get 
them  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  but  always  have  it  so  thait  they  can 
get  back  to  their  hover,  which  should  be  kept  around  95  to  100  degrees  the 
first  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  In  the  very  beginning  cull  out  any  which  show 
a  tendency  toward  a  bad  case  of  bowel  trouble.  However,  unless  the  stock 
is  badly  infected  very  little  trouble  should  be  experienced  it  the  above  treat- 
ment is  used. 

If  the  chicks  are  properly  bred,  incubated,  brooded  and  fed,  not  much 
trouble  will  be  experienced  with  any  kind  of  diarrhea. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  DIARRHEA 

"White  diarrhea  itself  may  be  brought  about  by  any  of  a  number  of 
causes — 'improper  incubation,  faulty  methods  of  handling  and  caring  for  the 
chicks  after  hatching,  etc.;  but  the  worst  form  of  the  mischievous  disease  is 
that  caused  by  the  bacteria  B.  Pullorum.  With  the  fact  thait  loss  of,  say,  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  sa  season's  hatch  attributable  to  the  ravages  of  this 
disease,  let  us  ascertain  the  cause.  It  is  found  in  the  presence  of  these 
germs  in  the  old  hen  or  breeding  stock — always  in  fairly  large  numbers 
within  the  body  of  the  infected  hen  in)  the  undeveloped  egg  or  ova. 

"Tracing  the  life  cycle  or  growth  of  these  germs  for  a  few  years,  start- 
ing with  the  hen  that  is  being  utilized  for  breeding  purposes  and  with  one 
that  we  know  to  be  suffering  with  the  disease  (infected),  by  the  trapnest 
method  we  ascertain  that  the  hen  is  not  a  good  layer,  the  disease  preventing 
the  fowl  laying  many  eggs. 

"By  analyzing  the  eggs  of  an  infected  hen,  we  find  in  some  of  them 
germs  of  white  diarrhea  (B.  Pullorum).  Other  than  by  bacterial  examina- 
tion, there  is  no  way  to  ascertain  which  of  the  eggs  contain  the  germs, 
and  which  of  them  do  not;  the  germ  eggs  and  the  good  eggs  look  exactly 
alike,  and  have  the  same  outward  appearance. 

"We  set  the  eggs  of  the  diseased  or  infected  hen.  It  is  only  natural  that 
some  of  the  eggs  contain  the  bacteria,  hidden  in  the  yolk.  The  eggs  hatch 
and  the  chicks  appear  normal  in  all  respects.  The  chicks,  however,  hatch- 
ing from  the  germ  eggs,  still  retain  the  bacteria  in  their  bodies,  in  the  yolk 
from  which  they  pass  into  the  blood  and  some  are  given  off  in  the  excreta. 
In  a  short  time  the  appearance  of  the  chicks  becomes  abnormal.  They  ap- 
parently suffer  from  chills,  for  they  huddle  under  the  brooder  next  to  the 
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heating  system.  Their  heads  are  drawn  in,  and  around  the  vent  the  excreta 
collects,  forming  a  hard  mass,  generally  spoken  of  as  "pasted  up"  behind. 
These  masses  of  excreta  containing  th«  bacilli  germs  are  objects  to  which 
the  healthy  chicks  pay  strict  attention,  losing  no  time  in  picking  at  them 
and  thereby  becoming  infected.  In  this  manner  the  germs  are  contraioted 
and  passed  from  one  little  chick  to  the  other. 

"It  is  evident,  th^en,  that  even  one  of  these  debilitated  chicks  may  cause 
considerable  loss.  When  there  are  several,  as  there  are  likely  to  be,  the 
loss  of  the  erstwhile  healthy  chicks  naturally  is  heavier.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  all  the  chicks  which  have  the  germs  through  the  accident  of 
birth,  or  that  pick  them  up  as  described,  die.  About  25  per  cent  do  not  die, 
and  for  that  reason  the  germs  continue  to  live  their  lives  of  mischief. 
While  cases  are  on  record  in  which  all  the  chicks  in  a  hatch  have  been  lost, 
and  that  seldom  is  the  loss  less  than  30  per  cent,  those  that  do  not  die 
carry  the  germs  in  their  bodies,  lodged  in  the  ova  undeveloped  eggs;  and 
to  these  birds  the  term  '^bacillus  carriers"  may  be  applied.  Wlhen  grown 
these  chicks  lay  eggs,  some  at  which  are  germ  laden  and  hence  the  disease 
is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

"The  source  of  trouble  and  loss,  so  far  as  white  diarrhea,  the  bacillary 
form,  is  concerned,  having  been  traced  to  the  infected  hen  that  lays  the  in- 
fected egg,  the  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  kill  the  hen  and  dress  it  for 
market — a  simple  means  of  eradication,  to  which  no  objection  can  be  made, 
seeing  that  fowls  so  infected  are  fully  as  good  for  the  table  as  the  non- 
infected,  as  the  disease  is  one  that  confines  its  ravages  to  poultry  alone. 
To  man  it  is  harmless. 

"It  would  be  neither  wise  nor  just  to  the  poultry  industry  to  go  into  the 
chicken  yard  with  an  axe  and  slay  indiscriminately;  in  so  doing,  the  good 
layers  would  be  killed  with  the  bad,  causing  loss  of  time  and  profit.  A 
weeding  out  process  must  be  adopted — a  process  by  no  means  simple  and 
not  understood  by  the  average  poultryman.  The  differentiation  of  the  bad 
from  the  good  is  done  by  testing  the  blood  of  the  fowl.  Small  quantities 
of  blood  are  taken  from  the  wing  veins  of  individual  birds  and  this  blood  is 
submitted  to  tests.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  this  must  be 
done  in  the  laboratory.  The  process  is  known  as  the  Agglutination  test, 
Blood  from  the  individual  fowl  having  been  tested  by  this  method  and  found 
to  be  positive,  the  supposition  is  that  the  bird  from  which  the  blood  has 
been  taken  is  a  bacillus  carrier — the  germs  are  within  its  body — and  the 
bird  should  be  eliminated  from  the  flock.  The  killing  of  just  one  of  these 
bacillus  carriers  spells  true  economy,  when  the  sober  fact  is  remembered 
that  from  the  infected  eggs  the  hen  might  lay,  losses  multiply. 

"For  white  diarrhea,  bacillary  form,  in  young  chicks,  there  seems  to  be 
no  absolute  cure  so  far  as  is  known.  Several  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  cases  of  guaranteed  cures  have  not  been  reported.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  isolate  the  sickly  looking  chickens  from  the  healthier  ones  upon 
hatching^  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  infection.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, too,  that  while  the  chicks  are  in  the  incubator  they  do  not  pick  the 
excreta  of  one  another.  This  may  be  prevented  by  covering  the  incubator 
with  dark  cloth  or  other  material  until  such  time  as  the  chicks  are  ready 
to  be  removed  to  the  brooder.  The  use  of  sour  milk  for  the  feeding  of 
chicks  has  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial.  When  infection  has  once  set 
in  and  the  losses  amount  to  large  numbers,  it  is  practically  useless  to  try  to 
raise  chicks  unless  all  th6  brooders,  incubators  and  all  other  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  young  chicks  are  thoroughly  cleansed  before  using. 
This  is  done  by  boiling  out  with  soap  suds  or  by  the  application  of  a  good 
disinfectant.  Chloride  of  lime  dissolved  in  water  and  then  sprayed  over  the 
material  to  be  used,  brooders,  etc.,  is  very  effective  in  this  respect. 

GOOD  PREVENTIVE  FOB  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

In  many  instances  the  following  remedy  has  been  helpful  in  pi-eventing 
white  diarrhea: 

Zinc  Sulphocarbolate  15  grains 

Calcium  Sulphocarbolate  7i  grains 

Citric  Acid  3    grains 

Sodium. Sulphocarbolate 7i  grains 

Bichloride  of  Mercury 7     grains 
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This  quamtity  should  be  placed  In  1  gallon  of  drinking  water  and  kept 
before  the  chicks  constantly  until  they  are  about  three  weeks  of  age.  They 
should  hare  access  to  no  other  water.  This  prescription  can  be  filled  at 
any  drug  store  in  powder  form.  Better  have  several  of  the  powders  pre- 
pared at  a  time  so  thait  you  will  have  enough  to  give  the  remedy  a  thorough 
trial.  This  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  for  bowel  trouble  and  diarrhea  that 
we  have  ever  used. 

"In  conclusion,  we  assert  that  white  diarrhea,  bacillary  form,  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  flock,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  cure.  If  many  of 
the  young  chicks  die  and  there  affe  evidences  of  pasting  up  of  the  abdomen, 
general  weakness  and  stunted  appearance,  the  chances  are  that  some  of  the 
chicks  have  suffered  from  the  bacillary  form  of  white  diarrhea. 

"If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so,  obtain  your  eggs  for  hatching  purposes 
from  someone  whom  you  know  has  stock  that  is  free  from  white  diarrhea. 
If  you  hatch  out  eggs  from  white  diarrhea  hens,  then  you  cannot  expect  to 
raise  the  little  chicks.  This  terrible  disease  is  transmitted  directly  from 
parent  to  offspring.  Either  have  your  hens  tested  or  set  healthy  eggs,  and 
in  this  way  only  will  you  have  success." 

WHITE  DIARRHEA 

The  subject,  "White  Diarrhea  in  Little  Chicks,"  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  the  lesson  on  'Baby  Chicks."  Students  who  Wish  to  study  this  subject  ajre 
requested  to  refer  to  the  above  lesson. 

TURKEYS  SPREAD  GAPES 

Bulletin  No-  939,  recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  shows  that  adult  turkeys  are  important  carriers  of 
gape  worms  and  indicate  that  allowing  turkeys  and  chickens  to  range 
together  is  often  responsible  for  serious  outbreaks  of  gapes  among 
.the  baby  chicks.  In  examining  a  large  number  of  adult  turkeys  on 
the  Washington  market  it  was  found  that  22  per  cent  of  these  birds 
were  infected  with  gape  worms,  while  practically  no  worms  were 
found  in  adult  chickens.  The  bulletin  reports  that  investigations  on  a 
number  of  Maryland  farms  show  that  gapes  always  are  worse  among  chicks, 
where  turkeys  and  chickens  are  kept  together.  It  has  been  pretty  definitely 
established  that  chickens  harbor  the  blackhead  germ  which  takes  such 
heavy  toll  among  growing  turkeys,  and  if  tha  turkey  in  turn  harbors  the 
gape  worm,  which  is  so  harmful  to  growing  chicks,  the  arguments  are  cer- 
tainly strongly  in  favor  of  keeping  the  turkeys  and  chickens  on  different 
plots  of  ground.  Unless  the  range  can  be  divided  so  that  the  turkeys  and 
chickens  will  not  come  in  close  contact.  It  probably  is  advisable  to  decide  to 
specialize  on  one  or  the  other  instead  of  trying  to  raise  both. 

THE  CONTROL.  OF  OOCCIDIOSIS  IN  YOUNG  CHICKS 

We  feel  thait  the  most  severe  losses  that  poultrymen  have  experienced 
during  the  past  few  years  in  chicks  from  four  weeks  to  ten  weeks  of  age, 
has  been  caused  by  a  disease  known  as  Coccidiosis. 

This  disease  has  been  quite  prevalent  in  a  good  many  states  and  con- 
siderable work  has  been  done  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ailong  practical 
lines  for  the  control  of  the  disease.  Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  this  to  say  concerning  his  experience  with  the  disease, 
and  we  quote  him  for  the  reason  we  feel  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  our 
students  in  controlling  outbreaks  of  this  disease  among  their  chicks.  We 
would  recommend  that  you  reaid  carefully  what  he  has  to  say  a,nd  if  any  of 
our  students  should  want  us  to  examine  birds  which  they  feel  are  infected 
with  the  disease,  we  would  be  glad  to  make  a  post-mortem  of  all  such  speci- 
mens and  report  our  findings.    Prof.  Charles  says: 

"Transmission  of  the  Disease. — It  affects  chicks  most  commonly  from 
the  age  of  four  to  ten  weeks,  but  may  affect  chicks  much  younger.  The 
coccidium  when  present  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  chick,  develops  rapidly 
in  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  mucosa;  this  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of 
both  sexual  and  asexual  forms  which  are  voided  in  the  droppings,  which 
then  become  the  means  of  general  infection  of  the  flock. 

"Effect  on  Chicks. — The  chicks  affected  show  signs  of  an  interruption  of 
the  normal  functioning  of  their  digestive  tract.    They  show  the  following 
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general  symptoms:  Disordered  feathers,  droopy  wings,  bunched  appearance, 
general  weakness.  The  droppings  become  semi-fluid  and  usually  whitish 
in  color,  or  fluid  with  aj  brownish  tinge.  In  Acute  Oases  the  Droppings 
Become  Bloody. 

"Examination  of  the  Digestive  07-gans.— The  lesions  are  confined  prin- 
cipally jLo  the  intestinal  tract.  The  caeca  are  usually  distended,  and  are 
filled  with  a  bloody  semi-fluid  mass.  This,  however,  does  not  always  hold 
true;  the  material  may  aJso  be  hard  or  cheesy.  Upon  microscopical  exam- 
ination may  be  seen  blood  cells,  cells  of  the  mucosa,  fecal  matter,  and  numer- 
ous coccidial  forms,  especially  the  oocysts  or  resistant  stage. 

"My  personal  experience  in  controlling  this  disease:  In  1917  the  first 
occurrence  was  on  a  farm  where  poultry  had  not  been  kept  for  ten  years. 
Affected  chicks  eight  weeks  old  were  shipped  to  Dr.  Pickens  ait  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  who  diagnosed  it  as  coccidiosis  and  said  that  the  germ  would  live  in 
the  soil  for  four  or  five  years.  He  stated  that  isolation  of  the  affected  chicks 
and  sanitation  were  the  only  possible  means  of  control,  and  that  in  general, 
treatment  was  unsatisfactory  and  unsuccessful; 

"Following  out  this  prograni  I  disinfected  the  houses  daily,  limed  the 
yards,  isolated  the  worst  infected  chicks,  'and  on  a  hunch  of  my  own'  cut 
out  all  grain  from  the  ration  and  fed  only  a  moist,  crumbly  mash  to  which 
I  added  a  medicinal  poultry  food.  This  secured  fair  results,  but  the  mor- 
tality in  one  flock  of  chicks  reached  50  per  cent. 

"The  same  season  and  shortly  after  another  flock  became  infected  and 
under  similar  treatment  the  mortality  reached  25  per  cent.  The  following 
year  the  disease  again  occurred  in  a  flock  of  300  chicks  and  the  mortality 
was  10  per  cent.  The  next  season  there  was  not  a  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
probably  due  to  thorough  sanitation. 

"Treatment  of  the  Disease. — -We  recommend  the  following  treatment: 
If  possible  move  the  houses  to  new  ground  immediately.  If  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, thoroughly  lime  the  ground  and  also  the  brooder  house.  Lime  is 
most  effective  and  efficient  for  thorough  sanitation;  its  abundamt  use  both 
in  the  yards  and  in  the  brooder  house  will  limit  infection  of  chicks.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  clean  the  house  thoroughly.  This  may  be  done  by  using  a 
good  coal-tar  product  such  as  Zenoleum  or  Carbolineum  or  a  ten  per  cent 
solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  The  litter  should  be  changed  daily  'and  I 
believe  it  is  advisable  to  burn  all  litter.  The  coccidium  which  causes  this 
disease  lives  in  the  ground  for  se\"eral  years  (according  to  Dr.  Pickens  for- 
merly of  Cornell)  and  the  control  of  the  disease  is  one  of  absolute  sa'nita- 
tion.  It  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  but  if  handled  carefully 
and  thoroughly  most  of  the  chicks  can  be  saved. 

"Treatment  of  GMcks. — Remove  at  once  all  scratch  grain  from  the 
chicks  and  give  them  a  moist  crumbly  mash  including  Epsom  salts  at  the 
rate  of  one-(iuajrter  pound  to  every  one  hundred  chicks.  The  epsom  salts 
are  to  6e  used  simply  for  one  feeding,  but  this  treatment  may  be  repeated 
weekly  until  the  chicks  are  thoroughly  out  of  danger.  A  good  wet  mash 
for  chicks  of  that  age  may  be  made  up  as  follows:  2  lbs.  wheat  bran;  1 
lb.  wheat  middlings;  1  lb.  corn  meal;  J  lb.  beef  scrap.  If  milk  is  available, 
the  beef  scrap  may  be  omitted  from  this  mash  and  the  mash  itself  mixed 
up  with  sour  milk  so  that  it  is  in  a  crumbly  condition  when  fed  to  the 
chicks.  Feed  the  chicks  three  times  a  day  about  what  they  will  clean  up 
in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  each  feeding.  Both  water  and  sour  milk  or  but- 
termilk should  be  aJvailable  at  all  times. 

"Thoroughly  disinfect  and  clean  all  inash  hoppers,  drinking  fountains 
and  other  appliances  at  least  once  daily  as  the  droppings  of  the  affected 
chicks  contain  thousands  of  coccidia  and  the  feed  troughs  become  very 
easily  contaminated.  It  paiys  to  use  a  disinfectant  in  the  drinking  water. 
I  have  used  refined  carbolic  acid— about  1:100  solution.  Hydrochloric  acid 
is  probably  more  effective. 

"Separate  and  isolate  all  chicks  that  are  seriously  affected  with  the 
disease  and  treat  them  separately.  Bum  all  dead  chicks.  After  ten  days 
to  two  weeks,  when  the  chicks  have  'gotten  back  on  their  feet,'  it  will  be 
possible  to  gradually  work  them  back  to  the  regular  gr.ain  and  mash  mix- 
tures which  you  have  been  feeding.  Our  experience  has  been  that  chicks 
affected  with  coccidiosis  seem  unable  to  digest  grain. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

"1.  Careful  and  thorougli  sanitation  of  the  poultry  houses  and  yards 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  preventing  trouble  from  coccidiosis. 

"2.  In  the  writer's  experience,  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  fed  in  unlim- 
ited quantities  will  not  prevent  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

"3.  Affected  chicks  are  not  able  to  digest  grain  but  are  able  to  digest 
a  moist  crumbly  mash,  preferably  one  wet  with  sour  milk  or  buttermilk. 

"4.  Affected  chicks  (isolated  for  th«  purpose)  have  in  every  case  been 
killed  by  keeping  them  on  a  grain  diet. 

"5.  The  feeding  of  unlimited  quantities  of  dry  mash  to  young  chicks 
is  ffjvorable  for  the  development  of  trouble  with  coccidiosis. 

"Th«  treatment  outlined  above  has  worked  effectively  throughout  this 
state  (Pennsylvania).  The  following  extracts  from  letters  demonstrate 
how  it  has  worked  under  practical  farm  conditions." 

Buttermilk  has  proven  to  be  very  effective  in  the  control  of  the  disease. 
Give  all  the  buttermilk  you  can  get  the  chicks  to  drink. 

Another  very  successful  treatment  as  is  quoted  by  a  noted  authority 
who  ssiys  to  put  three  grains  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  to  a  quart  of 
drinking  water,  or  use  15  grains  of  catechu  to  a  gallon  of  the  water  given 
the  birds  to  drink.  In  connection  with  this  a  good  purgative  should  be 
given. 

We  have  always  strongly  urged  the  use  of  a  moist  mash  for  chicks,  fed 
at  least  once  a  day  in  addition  to  the  dry  mash,  grain  and  green  feed.  The 
above  is  but  another  evidence  that  we  are  right  in  this  recommendation.  It 
helps  prevent  many  chick  troubles. 

CHOLERA 

SYMPTOMS. — There  is  no  desire  for  food,  but  the  bird  is  decidedly 
thirsty  and  sluggish.  The  first  discharge  from  the  bowels  is  usually  thick, 
but  as  the  bowels  become  empty  the  discharge  gets  less  solid  and  quite 
watery  and  yellowish.  As  the  Inflammation  of  the  bowel  lining  increases 
there  appears  slight,  bloody  streaks  in  the  discharge,  and  this  may  increase 
until  the  droppings  are  nearly  pure  blood. 

Severe  cases  show  some  irritation  of  the  throat  and  nostrils,  a  slight 
discharge  appearing  in  the  mouth  and  eyes.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day 
you  may  expect  to  find  the  bird  decidedly  weak.  The  comb  gets  darker  than 
in  health,  passing  from  red  to  puiiile  as  the  disease  progresses. 

CONTROL. — Treatment  of  sick  birds  is  not  practical.  On  finding  sick 
or  dead  birds  proceed  immediately  as  follows: 

1.  Place  dead  birds  temporarily  out  of  reach  of  other  birds. 

2.  Make  sure  the  trouble  is  fowl  cholera  and  then  kill  all  sick  birds 
by  dislocating  their  necks. 

2:  Burn  with  oil  or  bury  at  least  three  feet  deep  all  dead  bodies  and  all 
yellow  and  green  excreta  that  can  be  gathered. 

4.  Place  one  7.3  grain  mercury  hichloride  tablet  in  a  gallon  of  drinking 
water  in  a  non-metal  container  or  use  one  30-grain  sodium  sulphocarbolate 
tsjblet  per  gallon  water.  These  tablets  are  used  only  when  the  disease  is 
present  and  then  never  more  than  10  days  at  a  time. 

TREATMIENT.— Very  often  poultrymen  are  inclined  to  term  bad  cases 
of  diarrhea  as  cholera.  Genuine  cases  of  chicken  cholera  are  rare.  But 
when  fowls  are  infected  with  this  disease  treatment  should  not  be  attempted. 
Kill  amd  burn  the  bodies  of  all  infected  birds.  Clean  out  the  building  in 
which  they  are  housed  and  thoroughly  disinfect;  the  runs  should  be  disin- 
fected with  quicklime. 

OVARIAN   AND   OVIDUCT   DISEASES   AND   PERITONITIS 

This  is  a  very  complicated  subject  and  will  require  a  great  deal  of  study 
in  order  to  differentiate  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  when  several 
parts  of  these  organs  are  affected  at  the  same  time.  During  the  last  year  a 
thorough  study  of  the  above  diseases  and  their  complications  was  made,  and 
by  very  close  observation  ovarian  diseases  and  oviduct  diseases  could  not, 
in  mamy  cases,  be  differentiated;  that  is,  which  of  them  was  the  primary 
cause.  These  organs  are  very  highly  organized  and  very  sensitive  to  disease, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  hen- passing  through  the  act  of  labor  at  least  once 
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in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  we  should  not  wonder  that  there  are  so 
many  deaths  due  to  diseases  of  these  parts.  As  a  general  rule,  these  dis- 
eaises  are  not  recognized  by  the  poultryman  while  the  hen  is  alive.  When 
she  is  dead,  a  post-mortem  is  not  male.  It  is  called  going  li^ht  or  general 
breakdown  or  something  else.  If  a  post-mortem  were  made  on  all  hens  that 
died  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  poultrymen  would  be  amazed  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  due  to  ovarian  disease  would  reach  nearly  one-half  of  all  other 
diseases  put  together,  in  mature  fowls.  Placing  ovarian  and  oviduct  in- 
fection with  peritonistic  in  one  class,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  source 
of  infection.  First,  is  infection  along  the  oviduct,  and  enterng  at  the  cloaca 
end?  Second,  is  Infection  or  inflajnmation  extending  from  the  intestines  or 
directly  through  their  walls?  Third,  is  it  through  the  circulation?  Fourth, 
is  this  ovarian  trouble  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  ovary  caused  by  the 
white  diarrhea  germs?  The  hens  which  have  this  ovarian  trouble  are  usu- 
ally good  layers.  After  death,  we  have  found  the  white  diarrhea  germs  in 
the  ovairies  of  some  of  these  hens.  The  ovary  has  the  appearance  of  a 
white  diarrhea  ovary.  It  may  be  that  these  germs  and  the  strain  of  laying 
break  down  the  ovary,  inflammation  sets  in,  and  peritonitis  and  death  re- 
sult. This  has  yet  to  be  proven  to  be  the  fact,  but  this  is  a  reasonahle 
conclusion. 

The  frequent  laying  of  eggs  cannot  help  irritating  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tract;  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  while  propelling  or 
attempting  to  expell  the  egg  will  often  rupture  small  blood  vessels.  Their 
being  more  or  less  bacteria  present,  the  infection  or  inflammation  starts  at 
these  places.  The  local  inflammation  or  infection  produces  fever  and  both 
decrease  the  normal  secretion  of  the  oviduct.  Even  when  the  above  occurs 
the  funnel  end  of  the  oviduct  takes  up  mature  ovules  and  attempts  to  pass 
them.  The  membranes  being  dry  and  inflamed,  the  muscular  contraction 
ruptures  the  yolk  in  some  cases.  At  other  times,  yolks  or  eggs  are  broken 
by  attendants  handling  the  hen  or  they  may  break  when  hens  fly  on  or  off 
their  perches.  There  may  be  an  obstruction  to  the  oviduct  by  foecal  matter 
packed  in  the  rectum  or  there  may  be  a  growth  in  some  part  of  the  oviduct. 
When  the  egg  ruptures,  parts  of  it  pass  both  ways,  back  into  the  body  cav- 
ity and  out  the  normal  way.  With  this  material,  bacteria  are  also  carried 
and  peritonitis  and  intestinal  inflammation  are  the  result.  A  large  amount 
of  egg  material  may  remain  in  the  oviduct,  as  is  found  a  great  many  times. 
It  is  coagulated  and  may  entirely  fill  the  distal  end  of  the  oviduct.  In  other 
jcases  eggs  are  shelled  and  pass  back  into  the  body  cavity.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  bacteria  can  also  pass  the  same  way,  as  well  as  the  sperma- 
tozoon. 

It  is  also  found  that  when  hens  are  suffering  from  other  diseases,  the 
ovaries  are  inflamed  and  some  fully  formed  or  partly  formed  ovules  are 
partly  re-absorbed  and  still  left  in  the  follicle.  These  yolks  in  many  cases 
are  also  found  partly  cooked  in  the  body  cavity.  This  is  caused  by  the  fluid 
part  of  the  egg  material  being  re-absorbed  by  the  tissues,  leaving  the  solids. 
The  infecting  material  in  the  follicles  gets  there  through  the  blood  stream  or 
by  direct  contact.  The  ovarian  follicles  are  very  vesicular  and  when  they 
rupture  there  is  a  degeneration  or  re-absorption  of  these  vessels  aind  tissues. 
These  blood  vessels  and  blood  go  through  the  process  of  thrombosis  to  a 
certain  extent;   and  this  may  be  the  starting  point  of  trouble. 

Normal  egg  material  may  be  absorbed  about  as  fast  as  the  ova  can 
mature.  During  the  last  year  several  hens  in  this  condition  were  killed  in 
our  laboratory.  They  went  on  the  nests,  but  did  not  lay.  When  opened, 
normal  and  fully  developed  ova  were  found  in  the  body  cavity,  others  were 
ruptured,  while  others  were  still  in  the  follicles  and  about  to  rupture.  In 
these  cases  it  was  found  that  the  oviduct  was  either  closed  by  sear  formation 
or  contraction  or  closed  by  some  tumor.  These  prevented  the  exit  of  the 
eggs,  or  external  material  from  getting  back  into  the  body  cavity.  In  these 
and  in  infected  cases,  an  interesting  fact  was  discovered.  By  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  particles  of  egg  yolk  could  be  seen  in  the  white  blood  cells.  It 
shows  that  if  blood  cells  can  take  into  themselves  particles  of  egg  yolk 
they  can  also  do  the  same  with  bacteria  and  carry  them  back  into  the  sys- 
tem. It  was  also  found  that  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  hens  were  appar- 
ently well,  there  was  none  of  the  coagulated  egg  yolk,  as  in  cases  where 
hens  had  fever. 
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There  are  specific  germs  or  a  germ  that  the  hen  is  susceptible  to,  or 
rather,  is  not  exempt  from.  By  chance,  if  these  germs  are  present  when  one 
of  the  foregoing  pathological  conditions  occur  this  germ  begins  its  work. 
We  have  taken  some  of  the  infected  material  from  several  hens  that  were 
suffering  from  an  infection  of  the  ovaries  and  oviduct.  It  was  injected  into 
twelve  other  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels  and  in  different  parts  of  the  bodies. 
All  becaane  ill.  Seven  of  them  died  and  five  slowly  recovered.  In  all  cases 
there  was  a  local  pus  formation,  with  inflammation,  languor,  stupor,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  great  thirst  and  fever.  They  would  usually  favor  the  af- 
flicted side  or  limb  or  lie  on  that  side.  Some  would  act  as  if  broken  down 
in  the  back,  as  is  mentioned  by  some  books;  others  would  sit  down  or  act 
ai3  if  bearing  down.  They  would  stretch  their  heads  out  and  throw  them 
to  the  side,  as  if  suffering  pain.  There  was  also  diarrhea,  very  often  of  a 
yellowish  color.  In  hens  that  died  and  were  laying  before  or  at  the  time 
the  material  was  injected  we  found  the  ovaries,  oviduct  and  peritoneal  cav- 
ity in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  hen  from  which  the  material  was  taken, 
namely,  coagulated  egg  yolks,  some  of  the  follicle  ruptured,  and  the  yolk 
partly  absorbed  in  some  follicles,  and  of  a  darkened  or  greenish  color. 

Some  of  the  material  was  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  germs  were  iso- 
lated. These  germs  were  reinjected,  and  in  two  instances  the  same  disease 
or  result  was  produced,  while  some  of  the  other  germs  were  injected  under 
the  skin  in  quite  a  number  of  birds  with  no  effect.  Thus  far  we  have  no 
specific  remedy.  The  hens  should  be  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  room,  well  ven- 
tilated and  kept  very  quiet.  Where  there  is  very  frequent  bowel  action  and 
pain,  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  camphorated  opium  may  be  given,  several 
times  a  day.  Allow  some  pure  water  or  add  some  zinc  sulpho  carbolated  to 
the  water.  It  prevents  fermentation  in  the  fowl.  After  a  day  or  two  give 
a  dose  of  salts  or  oil.  Then  begin  to  feed  lightly  on  mash  or  sour  milk. 
In  case  of  the  egg  material  coagulating  in  the  oviduct  or  shelled  egg  pass- 
ing back  into  the  body  cavity,  poultry  surgery  will  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  same  majy  be  done  in  the  cas'O  of  ruptured  oviduct. 

Gangrene  may  result  in  the  inflamed  oviduct  or  in  a  twisted  oviduct. 
It  may  also  result  from  the  impacted  egg  in  the  uterus.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  this  condition  unless  the  case  is  diagnosed  early.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  generally,  except  in  the  prolapsed  oviduct-  In  the  latter,  sponge 
the  parts  well  with  carbolized  vaseline  or  olive  oil,  then  by  gentle  pressure 
force  the  mass  back  while  holding  the  hen  with  head  down.  If  there  is  an 
egg  In  the  oviduct  inject  olive  oil,  then  pass  the  finger  into  the  oviduct  ta^ 
guide  the  egg  and  with  thumb  and  forefinger  of -the  left  hand  make  pres- 
sure on  each  side  of  the  body  and  back  upward  towaird  the  cloaca.  If  you 
cannot  remove  it  in  this  v;'ay,  break  the  egg  and  at  least  remove  all  the 
shell.  .  In  case  of  egg  bound,  without  prolapse,  inject  olive  oil  into  vaginal 
part  of  the  oviduct,  then  allow  hen  to  attempt  to  expel  the  egg  herself. 
Either  method  results  in  congestion  of  the  parts   and  endangers  the  hen. 

PERITONITIS 

The  Peritoneum  is  the  thin  membrane  which  lines  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  the  bird  and  covers  the  internal  organs.  In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
intestines  or  egg  organs,  liver  and  kidneys,  the  inflammation  usually  extends 
to  the  walls  of  the  body  cavity,  or  if  the  peritoneum  is  injured  or  bruised, 
or  some  foreign  body  drops  off  into  the  body  cavity,  such  as  egg  yolk  or  egg 
shell,  this  will  cause  inflammation  and  peritonitis  will  frequently  result. 

If  the  walls  of  the  intestines  are  punctured  by  worms,  or  disease  eats 
through,  this  allows  the  fecal  matter  to  pass  into  the  body  cavity  and  a 
severe  inflammation  will  result.  If  the  yolk  fails  to  be  taken  into  the  ovi- 
duct, it  passes  into  the  body  cavity  and  peritonitis  will  often  result.  In  some 
cases  the  yolks  or  eggs  are  re-absorbed  by  the  peritoneum,  but  practically 
three-fourths  of  the  fowls  that  are  affected  with  peritonitis  die  as  a  result 
thereof. 

The  sick  birds  have  a  high  fever  and  the  abdomen  appears  hot,  swollen 
and  tender.  The  bird  appears  to  be  in  severe  pain  and  shows  evidence  of 
considerable  thirst.  The  fowl  gradually  becomes  weaker  and  it  is  unable  to 
stand  and  the  head  is  often  outstretched  in  front  of  the  body  with  the  eyes 
closed,  and  the  bird  breathes  rapidly  and  heavily. 
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When  the  bird  dies  and  a  post-mort'em  examination  is  made,  the  peri- 
toneum and  intestines  will  appear  to  be  cemented  together  and  covered  with 
a  whitish  or  yellowish  material.     This  yellow,  cheery  matter  is  really  pus. 

These  diseases  as  a  rule  are  brought  on  by  the  over-feeding  of  foods 
too  rich  in  animal  protein  or  egg  forcing  elements,  such  as  high  percentages 
of  meat  meal,  beef  scrap,  fish  scrap,  gluten  feed,  etc.  As  a  rule,  it  is  more 
prevalent  in  th«  younger  pullets  that  have  just  come  into  the  laying  period, 
more  so  than  the  older  hens.  In  most  cases  it  is  caused  by  diseased  egg 
organs,  organs  infected  with  white  diarrhea  germs.  The  organs  become 
weakened  by  concentrated  forced  feeding  and  this  disease  follows.  It  is 
brought  on  by  feeding  young  birds  too  heavily  on  egg  forcing  foods  be- 
fore they  are  fully  matured,  which  will  cause  a  weakened  condition  of  the 
fowl  and  the  breaking  ■  down  of  the  egg  organs. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  slightly  ruffled  feath- 
ers, very  high  fever,  quick  and  hard  breathing,  rather  whitish  watery 
discharge,  and  in  most  cases  a  form  of  leg  weakness,  paralysis  or  helpless- 
ness. 

Peritonitis  of  the  Wood  is  du-e  to  a  breaking  down  of  the  ovaries  or 
egg  organs  of  the  female,  causing  a  seepage  into  the  blood  which  poisons 
the  system.  The  function  of  the  liver  is  to  take  up  this  poison  and  pass 
it  out  of  the  system  which  possibly  will  show  in  a  form  of  diarrhea.  The 
liver  in  time  becomes  so  contaminated  that  it  results  in  death  of  the  fowl. 

The  only  treatment  for  this  disease  is  to  change  your  methods  of  feed- 
ing. Eliminate  the  egg  forcing  foods.  Feed  liberally  on  whole  grains,  giv- 
ing a  liberal  supply  of  tender,  succulent  green  foods  at  all  times.  Encour- 
age exercise  as  much  as  possible  and  give  your  birds  a  rest  which  has  long 
been  needed. 

Give  the  entire  flock  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  moist  mash.  The 
equivalent  of  J  teaspoonful  per  bird.  Mix  salts  with  just  enough  water  to 
sufficiently  moisten  mash  that  they  will  clean  up  in  from  20  to  30  minutes. 
Starve  the  birds  one  or  more  feeds  before  giving  this  treatment.  Give  one 
treatment  each  week  until  three  or  four  treatments  have  been  given,  then 
decrease  to  one  treatment  each  month  thereafter. 

In  addition  to  this,  give  A  teaspoonful  of  nux  vomica  to  each  quart  of 
drinking  water.  Give  no  other  water  for  ten  days,  to  two  weeks  in  treat- 
ing this  disease. 

ZURN  recommends  wrapping  parts  of  the  bird  in  wet  cloths  and  to  give 
tincture  of  a/conite  internally,  two  drops  with  a  teaspoonful  of  water  two  ' 
or  three  times  a  day. 

SANBORN  recommends  one  grain  opium  pills  twice  a  day  to  relieve 
pain  and  warm  liquid  foods,  such  as  meat  juice  and  milk  in  equal  parts. 

BREAKING  OF  AN  EGG  IN  THE  OVIDVCT 

This  may  happen  after  the  shell  has  been  formed  or  partially  formed, 
or  even  before  the  egg  reaches  that  state  of  development.  These  ovarian 
troubles  usually  occur  during  the  heavy  laying  season  and  are  quite  frequent 
among  young  pullets.  They  usually  result  in  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
oviduct,  and  if  the  bird  does  recover,  you  will  sometimes  find  what  appears 
to  be  a  cooked  yolk,  surrounded  by  several  layers  of  what  appeajrs  to  be 
cooked  albumen  and  other  matter.  This  collection  of  material  is  usually 
several  times  the  size  of  a  normal  egg.  They  are  commonly  found  in  the 
oviduct  and  sometimes  are  discovered  in  the  body  cavity.  We  have  seen 
other  cases  where  everything  seemed  to  be  in  a  normal  condition,  except  the 
broken  egg  in  the  oviduct  and  the  dead  bird.  We  have  seen  many  other 
cases  where  peritonitis  had  set  in,  blood  poison  had  resulted,  and  the  walls 
of  the  body  cavity  were  inflamed  and  the  intestines  apparently  cemented 
together  with  whitish  or  yellowish  material  that  resembled  broken  yolk  and 
cankerous  maiterial.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  trouble,  as  it  is  not  no- 
ticeable until  the  fowl  is  dead  or  near  death's  door. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  OVIDUCT 

If  the  oviduct  ruptures  in  the  albumen  portion  it  will  usually  heal  of  its 
own  accord.  If  the  lower  portion  of  the  oviduct  is  obstructed  for  any  reason, 
or  if  any  portion  of  it  is  severely  inflamed,  it  may  rupture  and  allow  the 
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contents  to  pass  into  the  body  cavity.  In  many  cases  peritonitis  sets  in 
and  death  usually  results.  The  trouble  is  not  noticeable  until  the  bird  has 
almost  reached  the  point  of  death,  and  such  cases  are  pronounced  incurable 
I£  the  rupture  is  only  small,  it  sometimes  heals  and  the  bird  recovers  of  its 
own  accord. 

OVARIAN  XUMORS 

The  egg  organs  of  a  hen  are  usually  taxed  to  the  limit,  especially  if  the 
bird  is  a  good  producer.  A  good  many  tumors  and  caincerous  growths  are 
commonly  found  attached  to  the  oviduct  of  a  hen.  None  of  these  conditions 
can  be  successfully  treated  by  a  poultryman.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  determine  whether  a  hen  has  a  tumor  or  not,  until  after  her 
death.  Even  if  you  knew  just  what  was  wrong  with  the  hen,  aai  operation 
would  be  necessary,  such  as  cannot  be  performed  except  by  an  expert. 


Pig.  35. 
Showing  the  ovary  and  oviduct  of  a  hen.     There  was  a  large 
tumor  near  the  end   of  the   oviduct  which  prevented  the  hen 
from  laying.    You  can  see  two  hard  shelled  eggs  at  No    4     The 
tumor  is  No.  6. 
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EVEBSION  OF  THE  OVIDUCT 

SYMPTOMS. — 'The  oviduct  protrudes  from  the  vont  and  appears  swollen 
and  inflamed.  It  Is  caused  by  th«  muscles  and  ligaments-  of  the  oviduct  be- 
coming weakened.  It  may  be  due  to  the  hen  laying  very  large  eggs,  a  pullet 
laiying  a  large  egg  for  her  size,  straining  on  the  nest,  or  to  constipation. 

TREATMENT. — Wash  th'e  protruding  parts  with  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  teaspoonful  of  zenoleum,  creolin,  or  a  similar  dis- 
infectant. Then  grease  with  carbolated  vaseline  and  replace  the  oviduct. 
Keep  the  bird  in  a  dark,  comfortaible  place.  It  is  often  necessary  to  tie  the 
bird  up  by  the  legs  and  let  her  head  and  breast  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the 
coop.  Keep  her  in  this  position  for  about  twelve  hours.  Be  sure  to  give 
th«  flock  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  i  teaspoonful  to  each  fowl  every  week  if 
you  have  much  trouble  with  eversion  of  the  oviduct. 

PREVENTING  SOFT  SHELLED  EGGS 

The  following  was  recommended  to  us  by  A.  T.  Burnham  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 

1.  Use  very  fine  ground  agricultural  lime  in  mash — put  in  say  1,  2  or 
3  pints  in  3  gaillons  (measure)  mash  (damp  mash). 

2.  Put  in  drinking  water  a  gill  or  two  of  vinegar  to  3  gallons  of  wat'er. 
W<e  have  used  the  following  with  good  results:     Use  lime  water  as  a 

drink.  Any  local  druggist  or  physician  can  tell  you  how  to  make  lime 
water.  Allow  no  other  water  to  drink.  Add  five  pounds  of  fine  bone  meal 
to  each  100  pounds  of  mash  fed.  Give  more  tender,  succulent  green  feed. 
Reduce  amount  of  forcing  feed  for  a  short  time  and  feed  more. grain  tem- 
porarily. If  the  thinness  of  shell  is  caused  by  a  diseased  egg  organ  or 
oviduct,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  remedy  the  trouble  outside  of  the 
things  mentioned  abov«.  We  would  not  breed  from  birds  that  had  a  ten- 
dency to  laiy  soft  shelled  eggs. 

EGG   BOUND 

SYMPTOMS. — Fowls  so  afflicted  will  often  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
nests.  The  hen  may  walk  about  the  yard  and  stop  to  strain  as  if  making 
an  effort  to  lay.  They  often  walk  with  the  abdomen  close  to  the  ground 
and  their  breast  elevated  and  stand  in  a  sort  of  upright  position.  They  aici 
as  if  in  distress.  The  egg  can  often  be  detected  near  the  vent  by  pressure 
with  the  fingers. 

TREATMENT. — Wlien  hens  are  egg  bound  use  a  soft  rubb'er  tipped 
syringe  and  inject  a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  into  the  vaginal  part  of  the 
oviduct.  Be  sure  you  get  the  oil  into  the  oviduct.  Then  allow  her  to  try 
to  expel  the  egg.  If  there  is  a  prolapse  of  the  cloaisa  and  oviduct,  apply 
olive  oil  to  the  prolapsed  part,  then  hold  the  hen  with  head  down,  and  by 
gentle  pressure  force  the  prolapsed  part  back.  .Then  place  the  index  finger 
of  the  hand  in  the  oviduct,  and  if  there  is  an  egg  there  guide  it  with  the 
finger.  With  the  thumb  and  finger  make  pressure  on  the  abdomen  toward 
the  vent.  If  the  egg  cannot  be  removed  in  this  way,  break  the  shell,  and 
when  doing  so,  hold  the  hen  with  claca  down,  and  also  try  to  remove  th'a 
shell,  at  least.  Keep  the  hen  in  a  dry,  warm  and  quiet  place.  Let  her  have 
water  amd  but  little  food  for  a  few  days. 

FREAK  EGGS  AND  THEORY  WITH  REGARD  TO  THEM 

Fig.  14  shows  a  healthy  ovary  (No.  1)  of  a  hen.  A  tumor  (No.  6) 
caused  an  obstruction  to  the  outlet  of  the  oviduct  and  prevented  the  eggs 
(shown  at  4  and  5)  in  the  oviduct  from  passing  out. 

No.  1 — Shows  the  ovary,  the  grape-like  cluster  in  the  back  of  the  hen 
containing  the  ovutes  which  develop  into  egg  yolks. 

No.  2 — Is  the  funnel  region  of  the  oviduct  where  the  yolk  is  received 
from  the  ovary.  The  mouth  of  the  funnel  is  in  the  act  of  taking  hold  of  an 
ovule  or  yolk.  The  chalajzae  is  a  thin  layer  of  albumen  similarly  situated 
and  twisted  at  each  end,  making  a  white  cord-like  mass  on  each  side  of  the 
yolk  extending  into  the  white  or  albumen.  These  act  like  hammock  cords 
and  prevent  the  yolk  from  rising  too  rapidly  through,  the  albumen.  Fer- 
tilization is  supposed  to  take  place  in  this  portion  of  the  oviduct. 
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No.  3 — Is  the  albumen  secreting  section  of  the  oviduct  where  the  rest 
of  the  albumen  is  placed  airound  the  yolk. 
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Fig.   36. 
Freak  Eggs. 


No.  4 — Is  the  isthmus;  so  call'cd  because  it  is  smaller  than  either  3  or 
5.  There  are  two  eggs  at  4,  which  give  it  an  enlarged  appearance.  In 
the  isthmus  the  shell  membranes  are  formed. 

No.  5 — Is  the  uterus,  or  shell  forming  section. 

No.  6— As  shown  in  the  picture,  is  a  tumor  which  prevented  the  eggs 
from  passing  out.  The  tumor  is  an  obstruction,  but  the  hen  continued  to 
produce  eggs  even  though  they  remained  in  the  oviduct. 

No.  7 — It  is  a  haird  shelled  egg  which  passes  the  obstruction.  Also,  an 
egg  partly  shelled  was  at  5,  and  two  soft  shelled  eggs  at  4. 

Tumors  of  this  kind  are  not  very  common,  and  do  not  concern  the  aver- 
age poultryman,  as  they  are  not  contagious.  Their  removal  by  a  surgical 
operation  is  the  best  remedy,  if  this  is  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  above  figure  that  each  part  of  an 
egg  is  developed  in  a  separate  part  of  the  oviduct  specialized  for  that  par- 
ticular work;  that  No.  4  is  the  section  where  the  shell  membrane  or  soft 
shell  is  formed. 

Laying  soft  shelled  eggs  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  a  lack  of  shell-form- 
ing material  or  by  fright  or  by  an  irritation  of  the  oviduct,  but  some  are 
laid  because  of  the  hen's  producing  two  eggs  the  same  day,  which  possibly  is 
accounted  for  as  follows:  Referring  again  to  this  illustration,  it  is  thought 
to  require  about  three  hours  in  No.  2  and  No.  3  (forming  albumen),  three 
No.  5   (forming  shell). 

It  will  be  seen  that  No.  B  (shell-forming  section)  is  the  shortest  section 
in  the  oviduct  and  requires  two  to  three  times  as  long  to  do  its  work. 

When  a  hen  is  in  good  laying  condition  she  can  frequently  produce  two 
eggs  in  one  day,  but  only  a  few  hens  are  able  to  manufacture  the  shells  for 
two  eggs  in  so  short  a  time;  so,  the  first  egg  by  means  of  the  contraction 
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hours  in  No.  4  (forming  shell  membrane)  and  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  in 
of  the  oviduct  is  forced  out,  usually  at  night,  and  is  found  on  the  droppings 
board  next  morning.  The  second  egg  remains  in  the  uterus  and  is  shelled 
and  laid  nejft  day. 


Fig.  37. 

Abnormal  and  Freak  Eggs. — No.  1  is  an  egg  of  normal  size.  A  normal  egg 
weighs  about  two  ounces.  No.  2  is  an  egg  that  weighed  over  20  ounces,  ten 
times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  egg.  It  has  eleven  separate  and  distinct  shells. 
In  the  middle  of  the  egg  we  found  the  eggs  Nos.  5  and  6.  The  eggs  could  not 
be  laid  because  of  an  obstruction  and  they  were  covered  and  recovered  until 
they  became  so  large  that  the  oviduct  was  ruptured  and  the  hen  died. 

Small  eggs  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  yolk  rupturing  and  a  portion 
of  the  yolk  material  passing  into  the  oviduct.  This  stimulates  the  oviduct 
and  results  in  the  formation  of  a  small  egg.  A  small  portion  of  the  chalazae, 
a  blood  clot  or  any  foreign  material  passing  through  the  oviduct  will  cause 
the  hen  to  cover  this  with  a  tiny  bit  of  albumen  and  a  small  shell.  It  is 
not  true  thait  the  first  egg  and  the  last  egg  of  the  clutch  are  always  small. 

The  irregular  shaped  eggs  which  we  often  find  and  the  frequent  laying 
of  soft  shell  eggs  is  caused  by  an  unnatural  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
oviduct. 

The  small  blood  clots,  which  are  often  seen  on  the  side  of  the  yolk,  are 
caused  by  the  follicle  or  yolk  membrane  rupturing  at  a  point  where  there  is 
a  tiny  blood  vessel.  There  is  a  thin  streak  in  the  follicle,  which  surrounds 
the  yolk  and  holds  it  to  the  ovary,  where  there  are  no  blood  vessels-  That 
is  where  nature  intended  that  the  follicle  should  rupture  when  the  yolk  is 
ripe,  but  very  often  the  follicle  will  rupture  to  one  side  of  this  point  and 
that  often  causes  a  tiny  clot  of  blood  to  pass  off  with  the  yolk.  This  is 
really  not  objectionable  as  far  as  eating  the  egg  is  concerned.  We  often 
find  this  condition  where  hens  are  forced  too  much  for  egg  production. 

Very  few  soft  shelled  eggs  are  laid  because  of  lack  of  egg  shell  ma- 
terial, as  the  hen  will  not  develop  the  egg,  as  a  rule,  if  she  can't  place  a 
shell  about  it. 
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GOING  MGHT 

SYMPTOMS.— 'Going  Light  gets  its  name  from  the  rapid  loss  of  flesh. 
At  first  you  can't  notice  any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  You  don't  realize  the 
birds  have  it  until  you  find  they  are  very  thin.  Pick  one  up  and  you  will 
find  the  bird  very  light  and  thin  in  th'e  breast.  As  the  disease  progresses 
the  aiffected  birds  do  not  follow  the  flock.  They  scarcely  move  about,  ap- 
pear sleepy,  and  if  forced  to  move  they  stagger  and  fall. 

TREATMENT. — You  can  do  much  to  prevent  this  trouble  by  having 
cl«an  and  well  ventilated  houses  and  by  avoiding  the  use  of  bad,  moldy 
grain  or  litter.  Disinfect  thoroughly.  "Going  Light"  is  not  so  much  a  dis- 
ease of  itself  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease. 

"GOING  LIGHT"  OFTEN  CAUSED  BY  INTESTINAL  WORMS 

Measure  out  just  enough  mash,  all  that  the  fowls  will  thoroughly  clean 
up  at  one  time.  Moisten  the  mash  with  waiter  and  add  to  the  mash  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  Oil  of  American  Wormseed  (Jerusalem  Oak)  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  turpentine,  for  every  twelve  fowls.     Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly. 

Before  feeding  the  mash,  the  birds  should  be  starved  for  at  least  twelve 
hours.  We  recommend  feeding  a  light  ration  the  night  before  and  then  in 
the  morning  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  having  the  fowls  eat  the 
treated  mash.  Ordinarily,  if  the  fowls  are  not  very  hungry,  they  will  not 
eat  th«  mash,  for  the  taste  of  oil  of  wormseed  and  the  turpentine  is  not 
pleasant.  Feed  the  treated  mash  aigaiil  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
On  the  morning  of  second  day  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  given.  The 
: salts  may  be  given  in  a:  mash.  Dissolve  six  (6)  t'easpoonfuls  of  Epsom 
I  salts  for  every  twelve  fowls  in  just  enough  water  to  moisten  the  mash.  The 
amount  of  mash  used  varies  according  to  the  breed  of  fowls  and  to  the 
I  individual  attendant.    Moisten  the  mash  with  this  water  and  then  feed. 

It  is  essential  that  the  birds  have  before  them  plenty  of  clean,  fresh 
water  at  all  times. 

This  treatment  as  outlined  is  for  adult  fowls.  Proportionately  less  of 
the  materials  must  be  used  for  the  young  stock.  If  there  are  only  a  few 
birds  needing  treatment,  the  following  is  recommended: 

A  paste  is  made  up  as  follows: 
■     Two   (2)   parts  charcoal,  by  weight'. 

One  (1)  part  turpentine. 

One   (1)  part  Oil  American  Wormseed  or  Jerusalem  Oak. 

Two  four-grain  (4-grain)  capsules  are  given  to  each  fowl  for  two  suc- 
cessive nights  and  on  the  following  morning  four-fifths  (4-5)  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Epsom  salts  in  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  the  salts  is  administered. 
(Rather  than  use  the  salts,  we  prefer  to  give  two  four-grain  capsules  filled 
with  powdered  rhubarb  and  two  four-grain  capsules  filled  with  common  bak- 
ing soda.) 

RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR  WORMS 

Many  of  our  students  use  and  recommend  the  tobacco  treatment  for 
intestinal  worms.  We  have  used  it  with  very  satisfactory  results.  This 
treatment  is  2  per  cent  by  weight  of  powdered  tobacco  dust  in  the  wet 
or  dry  mash  for  three  weeks,  that  is,  use  2  lbs.  of  powdered  tobacco  dust 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  dry  mash.  The  fowls  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  taste 
and  eat  as  much  as  ever.  This  is  given  to  the  pullets  when  put  in  laying 
house  and  we  are  never  troubled  again. 

Experiments  demonstrated  that  toDaoco  dust  fud  in  the  dry  mash  is 
an  effective  remedy  for  round  worms.  No  harmful  effects  on  the  birds 
have  been  found.  Its  use  has  caused  no  decrease  whatever  in  the  egg 
yield  of  the  flocks.  On  the  contrary,  an  immediate  and  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  infected  birds  has  resulted  in  increased  egg 
yield.  The  birds  do  not  seem  to  detect  the  presence  of  tobacco  dust  in  the 
mash,  and  therefore  relish  it  and  consume  their  usual  quantity  without 
the  necessity  of  applying  starvation  measures.  The  use  of  tobacco  dust 
is  recommended  in  flocks  that  are  known  to  have  round  worms. 

Tobacco  dust  should  be  fed  in  the  mash  daily  for  a  period  of  at  least 
six  weeks  in  the  proportion  of  2  per  cent  by  weight,  or  two  pounds  of  the 
tobacco  dust  to  each  100  lbs.  of  the  ground  feed. 

And  not  only  is  tobacco  dust  effective  where  fowls  are  known  to  be 
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infested  with  worms  already,  but  successful  poultrymen  use  it  as  a  pre- 
ventive. They  begin  on  chickens  three  months  old,  giving  one  pound  to 
each  thousand  birds  daily  for  three  months,  mixing  it  in  the  dry  mash. 
Get  rid  of  the  worms  and  allow  the  fowl  its  full  strength  and  vitality  to 
ward  off  or  successfully  light  the  disease  germs.  Other  treatments  for 
worms  are  given  in  detail  in  Lesson  No.  25  on  "Enemies  aind  Parasites." 

LIMBER  NECK  AND  WRY  NECK 

A  bird  is  said  to  have  limber  neck  when  it  loses  control  of  the  neck 
muscles.  The  head  falls  forward,  som-etimes  resting  on  the  ground  between 
its  feet.  In  cases  of  wry  neck  the  head  is  twisted  to  one  side  or  drawn  con- 
vulsively backward.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  brain,  frequently  caused  by  an 
injury  of  the  h-aad.  Birds  usually  contract  limber  neck  by  eaiting  decaying 
meats  which  contain  ptomaine  poison,  or  it  may  be  brought  on  by  over-eating 
dry  feed  when  the  fowls  do  not  have  access  to  water,  or  any  other  cause 
which  might  bring  on  acute  indigestion.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  discover 
and  remove  the  cause. 

CAUSE  OP  LIMBERNECK. — During  the  summer  months  considerable 
losses  to  poultry  keepers  are  often  caused  by  this  trouble.  Limberneck  is 
a  form  of  paralysis  in  which  the  bird  loses  partial  or  entire  control  of  the 
neck  muscles  so  that  the  head  falls  to  the  ground  or  the  neck  hangs  limp. 
Limberneck  has  long  been  considered  as  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease 
and  outbreaks  of  limberneck  are  commonly  observed  where  the  fowls  have 
had  access  to  partly  decayed  flesh.  The  exact  nature  of  the  trouble  has  not 
been  well  understood  but  observers  have  generally  advanced  the  theory 
that  some  poisonous  substance  develops  in  putrid  flesh  which  causes  paraly- 
sis of  the  nerves  controlling  the  neck  muscles  when  eaten  by  chickens. 
Some  poultry  keepers  have  advanced  the  theory  that  the  maggots  which 
develop  in  dead  carcasses  in  fly  time  would  produce  limberneck  when  eaten 
by  chickens,  while  other  observers  have  noticed  that  in  many  cases  the 
chickens  eoit  fly  magpots  without  any  apparent  ill  effects.  Recent  experi- 
ments at  the  University  of  Minnesota  indicate  that  the  maggot  of  at  least 
one  common  fly  is  an  important  caus'e  of  limberneck  in  chickens,  and  the 
facts  already  noted  hy  the  Minnesota  investigators  open  a  field  which  may 
lead  to  further  important  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  cause 
of  limberneck.  In  the  Minnesota  experiment  limberneck  symptoms  "A-eie 
produced  in  a  White  Leghorn  cockerel  by  feeding  the  maggots  of  the  green 
bottle  fly  taken  from  the  head  of  a  hog  which  had  died  from  paralysi-. 
Larvae  of  this  same  fly  taken  from  the  body  of  the  White  Leghorn  cock- 
erel and  fed  to  a  Rhode  Island  Red  chick  caused  death  within  a  few  hours 
from  limberneck  symptoms.  Green  bottle  fly  maggots  taken  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  chick  and  fed  to  a  large  guinea  pig  caused  paralysis  of  the  pig's 
hind  quarters.  In  the  Minnesota  experiment  maggots  from  the  common 
house  fly  and  from  the  blue  bottle  fly  developed  in  the  body  of  a  limlberneok 
chicken  produced  no  ill  effects  when  fed  to  other  chicks,  and  no  limber- 
neck symptoms  were  produced  by  feeding  chicks  the  larvae  of  green  bottle 
flies  produced  on  fresh  meat.  These  experiments  indicate  that  the  green 
bottle  fly  is  at  least  one  important  carrier  of  the  cause  of  limberneck.  The 
evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  limberneck  is  particularly  likely  to  develop 
in  chickens  when  the  green  bottle  fly  eggs  are  lain  in  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  have  previously  died  from  paralysis.  Further  investigations  may 
show  that  limberneck  is  transmitted  by  certain  of  the  flies  and  may  also  show 
a  relationship  between  limberneck  in  chickens  and  symptoms  of  paralysis  in 
hogs  and  possibly  In  other  animals.  So  far  the  Minnesota  experiments  have 
not  suggested  a  cure  for  limberneck,  but  they  emphasize  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  premises  clear  of  all  decaying  animal  material  which  might 
provide  a  breeding  place  for  the  green  bottle  fly. 

TREATMENT — Limber  neck  is  usually  easy  to  remedy,  but  in  severe 
cases  of  wry  neck  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  kill  the  bird.  When  first  dis- 
covered in  small  chicks,  they  should  receive  a  dose  of  from  two  to  ten  drops 
of  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sweet  oil.  Prepare  a 
ginger  tea,  made  by  mixing  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  ginger  with  one- 
half  cup  hot  milk  and  sweeten  with  a  little  sugar.  Adult  fowls  may  have 
from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  at  a  dose,  but  small  chicks  require  only  one- 
half  to  one  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two.    When  they  begin  to  show  signs 
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of  improvement,  give  a  little  throughly  cooked  rice,  and  follow  this  by  feed- 
ing a  limited  supply  of  grains,  and  also  furnish  them  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  raw  vegetables  or  green  food  of  some  sort.  When  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  first  noticed  feed  very  sparingly  for  a  few  days. 

We  have  been  quite  successful  in  curing  cases  of  limber  neck  in  mature 
fowls  by  the  use  of  turpentine  and  sweet  oil.  Mix  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
turpentine  with  the  same  quantity  of  sweet  oil,  then  moisten  a  little  bread 
with  this  and  force  it  down  the  fowl's  throat.  If  the  turpentine  and  sweet  oil 
can  be  given  in  large  capsules,  so  much  the  better.  The  treatment  should  be 
given  for  two  days  in  succession.  About  every  hour  or  two  the  head  of  the 
bird  should  be  held  upward,  beak  opened,  and  a  spoonful  of  sweet  milk 
poured  down  the  bird's  throat. 


Pig.  38. 
A  case  of  Limber  Neck. 

ATBNT  GLEET 

SYMPTOMS.— Vent  gleet  usually  has  its  beginning  with  the  female,  and 
by  her  is  transmitted  in  copulation  to  the  male,  and  by  him  to  others  in  the 
flock.  Upon  examination  you  will  find  the  mucoAs  membrane  in  the  early 
stages  to  be  dry,  red,  hot  and  swollen.  The  tenderness  and  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  cloaca  produces  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vent,  and  the  bird 
endeavors  to  drop  excrement  when  the  cloaca  is  entirely  empty.  The  first 
discharge  is  thin  and  watery,  and  later  becomes  white  and  offensive.  This 
collects  upon  the  skin  and  feathers  about  the  vent  and  irritates  the  parts  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 

TREATMENT.— The  most  satisfactory  treatment  we  have  ever  used  is 
as  follows:  Take  a  pan  of  warm  water,  as  hot  as  one  can  bear  his  wrist  in, 
and  pour  in  a  tablespoonful  of  zenoleum  or  creolin.  Hold  the  diseased  por- 
tion of  the  bird  in  this  water  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  Remove  all  the 
excrement  or  discharge  which  has  accumulated  on  the  feathers  or  skin,  then 
inject  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  water  made  about  a  rich  wine 
color.  Or  you  may  inject  a  weak  solution  of  warm  water  and  zenoleum  or 
creolin  or  a  similar  disinfectant.  We  dust  all  sore  places  after  eachi  bath 
with  one  part  of  iodoform  to  six  parts  boracic  acid  powder.  After  two  or 
three  weeks'  treatment,  if  the  birds  show  no  sign  of  improvement,  we  advise 
killing  and  burning  it.  While  the  bird  is  being  treated  be  sure  to  keep  the 
bowels  loose  by  giving  Epsom  salts  every  other  day. 

When  nothing  else  would  answer  we  have  found  the  following  remedy 
very  simple  and  effective:  * 

First  of  all,  remove  all  affected  birds  to  the  hospital  and  disinfect.  Give 
each  affected  bird  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  Salts  and  after  the  bird  has  evacu- 
ated freely,  mix  the  following: 

Napthalene   10  grains 

Sulphur  14  ounce 

Nut  Gall 10  grains 

Carbolated  Vaseline 2  ounces 
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Mix  thoroughly  and  with  It  saturate  a  pledget  of  cotton  and  place  it  In 
the  cloaca  (rectum),  allowing  it  to  remain  until  expelled  by  the  bird.  Give 
internally  five  drops  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  flour,  twice  a  day. 

DROPSY 

This  disease  is  recognized  by  an  accumulation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
liquid  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  some  cases  the  abdomen  becomes  so  en- 
larged that  it  is  quite  noticeable.  Upon  examination  it  is  usually  found  to 
be^,  soft  and  gives  a  sensation  of  a  sack  filled  with  liquid.  In  young  clhlcks 
It  may  be  brought  on  by  bad  feeding,  unsanitary  conditions  or  Indigestion. 
In  the  older  fowls  it  is  usually  caused  by  mild  cases  of  Peritonitis  or  by  a 
Tumor.  In  some  diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  the  birds  are  usually 
more  or  less  listless  and  appear  to  be  more  or  less  feeble.  It  is  usually  best 
to  kill  birds  thus  affected. 

Some  cases  may  be  cured  by  tapping  the  abdomen  with  a  hollow  needle 
and  allowing  the  fluid  to  escape.  Iodide  of  Potassium  or  Iodide  of  Iron  in 
one-grain  doses  is  recommended  by  some. 

APOPLEXY 

With  this  disease  the  birds  usually  drop  dead  or  become  paralyzed,  hav- 
ing shown  no  previous  signs  of  illness.  Upon  examination  of  the  dead 
birds,  the  only  evidence  of  any  trouble  that  can  be  found  is  a  clot  of  bloo-1. 
In  most  cases  this  will  be  found  on  the  brain  and  frequently  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  body.  Birds  thus  affected  are  usually  overly  fat  and  some- 
times die  on  the  roost.  They  often  die  while  straining  to  lay,  or  will  some- 
times fall  over  dead  as  they  stoop  to  pick  up  feed.  Fright,  over-exertion, 
or  strain  causes  the  blood  vessels  to  rupture.  Where  birds  have  been  al- 
lowed to  become  overly  fat  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  are  degenerated 
and  become  very  thin  and  tender,  due  to  rich  food  or  to  over  feeding.  There 
is  no  way  to  treat  such  cases.  Anything  that  is  advertised  or  recommended 
as  a  cure  for  apoplexy  is  a  fake.  Modify  your  rations;  reduce  thle  amount 
given.  Give  more  green  food  and  provide  plenty  of  range,  if  you  have  sev- 
eral successive  deaths  as  occur  from  apoplexy. 

HEAT  PROSTRATION 

In  extremely  hot  weather  where  birds  are  being  trap-nested,  the  hens 
may  suddenly  drop  insensible  or  appear  to  be  paralyzed.  A  condition  ap- 
proachng  apoplexy  results.  As  soon  as  such  cases  are  discovered,  the  bird 
should  be  Ijeld  under  a  hydrant  and  the  cool  water  allowed  to  run  over  its  head 
and  body,  or  a  tub  of  fresh,  cool  water  should  be  drawn  and  the  bird  dipped 
in  this  until 'it  shows  signs  of  recovery.  Provide  a  natural  shade  and  pro- 
tect your  fowls  from  the  extreme  hot  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

TREATMENT   FOR  POISONS 

You  should  be  careiEul  to  protect  your  birds  from  poisons  of  any  kind. 
If  you  use  Mercurial  ointment  as  a  treatment  for  lice  and  use  it  too  freely 
it  will  poison  the  system  of  your  fowl,  or  if  you  feed  sulphur  in  large  quan- 
tities for  any  considerable  length  of  time  your  birds  will  become  poisoned. 

We  recently  had  three  fine  R.  I.  Red  pullets  sent  tq  us  by  a  prominent 
poultryman  and  when  they  reached  our  Experimental  Farm  two  of  them 
were  in  such  a  condition  that  you  would  not  have  thought  they  could 
live  over  night.  All  three  of  the  birds  would  tremble  when  they  attempted  to 
stand;  their  heads  and  neck  would  move  back  and  forth,  and  when  they 
attempted  to  walk  they  could  not  do  so,  but  would  tumble  on  their  heads, 
and  could  not  even  control  their  heads  and  neck  so  that  they  could  'eat, 
and  their  bodies  were,  nothing  except  skin,  bones  and  feathers. 

Upon  investigation,  we  found  that  the  party  had  been  feeding  large 
quantities  of  sulphur  and  cotton  seed  meal  for  a  considerable  length  of  . 
time.  A  great  number  of  his  birds  had  died  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half;  all  showing  the  same  symptoms  and  he  thought  It  was  some  very 
contagious  disease.  We  gave  each  of  the  birds  two  4-grain  capsules,  one 
filled  with  powdered  rhubarb  and  the  other  filled  with  common  baking 
soda.     Two  of  these  were  -given  at  night  and  two  the  following  morning. 
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"We  also  forced  a  long  rubber  tube  or  catheter  down  the  bird's  throat  and 
Into  the  crop.  On  the  other  end  of  the  tube  or  catheter  we  had  a  small 
funnel  and  Into  this  we  poured  equal  parts  of  egg  and  fresh  milk  which 
had  been  beaten  and  thoroughly  mixed.  We  saw 'that  each  bird  got  the 
contents  of  one  egg  and  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  each  morning  and  night 
for  ,the  first  two  or  three  days.  In  two  weeks'  time  the  birds  had  fully 
recovered.    This  is  a  very  good  remedy  for  any  kind  of  poisoning. 

SETTING  BROKEN  BONES  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  FOWL 

The  first  thing  to  do  where  bones  have  been  fractured  or  broken  is  to 
replace  the  bones  in  as  nearly  a  perfect  position  as  possible  so  that  the 
normal  shape  of  the  bone  is  restored.  The  next  thing  is  to  apply  apparatus 
for  holding  the  bones  firmly  in  place  until  the  broken  portions  can  become 
united.  In  applying  the  splints  or  apparatus  for  holding  the  bones  together, 
you  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  nerves 
are  not  interfered  with.  After  the  setting  is  completed,  the  bird  must  be 
provided  with  a  clean  coop  in  a  dry,  comfortable  place,  where  it  will  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  other  birds.    Good  food  and  water  must  be  provided. 

The  feathers  in  the  region  of  the  broken  bone,  if  there  are  any,  must  be 
removed.  Then  apply  a  thin  layer  of  cotton,  and  be  careful  to  hold  the  frac- 
tured part  in  proper  position.  Next  apply  about  three  narrow,  thin,  wooden 
splints,  or  more  if  necessary.  These  must  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  not  chafe  the  skin  or  make  a  sore  spot.  It  is  usually  best  to  have 
the  splints  somewhat  shorter  than  the  bone  that  is  to  be  repaired.  The 
splints  should  then  be  wound  with  a  one-inch  cotton  bandage  and  the  end  of 
the  bandage  should  be  sealed  with  a  good  quality  of  glue.  Some  adhesive 
plaster  or  glue  must  be  used  to  run  from  the  bandage  proper,  one  end  of 
same  being  attached  to  the  bandage;  and  the  other  end  to  the  skin  or  feath- 
ers of  the  bird  so  as  to  hold  the  bandage  in  place  and  not  allow  it  to  drOt) 
down  or  slip  off  of  the  fractured  bone.  The  appliance  used  to  hold  the 
broken  bones  in  position  may  be'removed  with  safety  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  day.  It  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  bandage  occasionally 
to  see  that  it  is  in  proper  position,  and  see  that  no  unlooked  for  trouble 
has  resulted. 


Pig-.  39. 
A  four-months-old   S.   C.  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  with  a  broken 
tibia.    Properly  set,  using  splints  (No.  1),  cotton  (No.  2),  one-inch  cot- 
ton bandage    (No.   3),  and  glue. 
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It  seldom  pays  to  attempt  to  repair  broken  bones  unless  it  Is  in  the  case 
of  a  valuable  bird.  Where  it  is  thought  wise  to  attempt  such  work,  we  would 
advise  the  method  used  and  recommended  by  the  North  Carolina  Experiment 
Station.  The  accompanying  illustration  was  taken  from  their  technical 
bulletin  on  this  subject. 

"This  shows  a  fracture  with  adjustment  and  appliance  in  place.  This 
is  a  fracture  of  a  tibia  in  a  three-pound  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet. 
The  appliance  consisted  of  cotton,  wooden  splints,  one-inch  cotton  bandage 
and  glue.    Glue  has  proven  the  most  satisfactory. 

"At  the  end  of  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  carefully  remove  the  appliance, 
dissolving  the  glue  or  starch  in  warm  water.  Confine  the  bird  for  a  few 
more  days  longer  in  a  separate  compartment. 

"In  feeding  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  it  is  well  to  feed  mash  or 
bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  then  gradually  feed  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  as  for 
other  fowls,  and  give  milk  or  water  to  drink.  If  there  are  no  internal  injuries 
or  other  complications  the  birds  will  not  greatly  suffer. 

"In  applying  the'  bandage  to  an  open  fracture,  it  is  best  to  place  a 
small  piece  of  cork  or  wood  over  the  wound  and,  after  applying  the  dressing, 
cut  down  through  the  dressing  and  remove  the  cork.  In  this  way  a  drainage 
window  is  established,  and  through  this  the  wound  may  be  treated  daily  with 
an  antiseptic  wash." 

TREATMENT  OF  CUTS  AND  WOUNDS 

Very  severe  wounds  may  be  successfully  treated  by  adhering  to  the 
following  procedure: 

"1. — Thoroughly  wash  the  hands  in  warm  water,  using  plenty  of  soap, 
before  handling  the  wound  at  all.  After  the  hands  have  been  well  scrubbed, 
rinse  them  thoroughly  in  a  pan  of  one  to  one  thousand  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury solution  and  dry  with  a  clean  towel. 

"2. — Pull  out  the  feathers  in  the  region  around  the  wound  and  thorough4 
ly  cleanse  it,  using  first  warm  water,  and  follow  this  with  warm  one  to  one 
thousand  bichloride  solution.  A  piece  of  clean,  soft  cloth  or  absorbent  cotton 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Make  sure  that  the  wound  is  thoroughly  clean. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  hurting  the  bird.  A  little  pain  at  the  start  is  preferable 
to  a  dead  bird  later. 

"3. — If  necessary,  sew  up  the  wound,  using  a  good  size  sewing  needle 
and  silk.  Both  needle  and  silk  should  be  soaked  in  alcohol  for  fifteen  min- 
utes before  using.  Small  wounds  need  not  be  sewed.  Large  ones  will  heal 
more  quickly  and  more  certainly  if  they  are  sewed.  If  the  wound  involves 
the  muscles  as  well  as  the  skin,  sew  it  up  in  two  layers  one  set  of  stitches 
including  only  the  muscles,  the  other  set  only  the  skin. 

"i. — Paint  the  skin  in  the  region  about  the  wound,  but  not  the  wound 
itself,  with  dilute  tincture  of  iodine. 

"5. — Powder  the  wound  well  with  iodoform. 

"6. — Smear  a  thick  layer  of  the  ointment  over  all. 

"7. — If  the  wound  is  very  severe  bandage  it  with  a  clean  cloth. 

"The  above  treatment  is  only  necessary  in  its  entirety  in  very  severe 
cases." 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about  germs  and  bacteria,  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  fowls  can  stand  in  the  way  of  infected  wounds  and  bruises.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  process  of  caponizing.  As  a  rule  the  instruments  are  not 
sterilized,  not  even  the  skin  where  the  wound  is  made.  The  peritoneal  cavity 
Is  opened  and  germs  are^  carried  in  with  the  instruments  and  the  wound 
left  to  close  itself  without  any  stitches.  There  is  no  reason  why  poultry 
surgery  should  not  be  practiced  more  than  it  has  been.  It  can  be  carried 
out  to  a  greater  extent,  and  successfully,  by  using  care  in  sterilizing  the 
instruments  and  sterilizing  the  skin  or  place  of  operation  before  the  in- 
cision is  made.  In  case  of  tumors  of  the  oviduct  and  in  egg  bound,  instead 
of  allowing  the  hen  to  suffer  so  long  and  letting  her  go  in  a  weakened 
condition  before  something  is  done,  learn  the  cause  of  her  trouble  in  time 
and  operate  on  her  at  once. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  a  Black  Langshan  hen  which 
had  six  normal  eggs  in  her  body  cavity.     These  eggs  had  passed  to  the 
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uterus  and  the  shells  had  formed,  but  they  could  not  pass  out;  so  they  re- 
turned to  the  body  cavity.    An  Incision  was  made  as  shown  in  the  cut.     The 


Fig.   40. 

Removing  six  eggs  from  the  abdominal  cavity.     The  hen  was  soon  laying 

again  and  in  apparently  as  good  health  as  ever. 

eggs  were  removed,  the  peritoneal  membrane  was  sewed  together,  also  the 
muscles  and  skin.  In  six  days  the  outer  stitches  were  removed,  and  the  hen 
was  placed  back  in  her  pen,  apparently  well.  She  has  since  begun  to  lay. 
This  was  one  of  the  National  Contest  birds  and  a  valuable  one.  Several  of 
her  sisters  died  of  the  same  cause  before  their  trouble  was  'discovered.  The 
attendant  was  more  observing  in  this  case  and  learned  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  in  time.  This  and  many  other  difficulties  in  the  poultry  industry  can 
be  solved,  and  the  sooner  all  poultrymen  get  to  studying  these  problems 
scientifically,  the  sooner  they  will  be  worked  out. 

TO  PREVENT  EXCESSIVE  BLEEDING 

Very  often  in  operating  on  the  comb  of  a  bird  that  has  been  injured,  or 
after  the  spurs  have  been  cut  off  near  the  leg  to  prevent  fighting,  or  after 
the  beak  of  a  bird  has  been  trimmed  rather  close  to  prevent  feather  eating, 
the  part  may  bleed  freely  and  in  some  cases  the  birjl  bleed  to  death.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  a  stick  of  caustic  may  be  used  and  applied  to  the  injured 
part  or  a  powder  known  as  Tannic  Acid  may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  As 
a  rule  there  is  very  little  danger  from  excessive  bleeding  where  the  spurs  of 
a  bird  are  sawed  off  or  cut  near  the  leg. 

BLACKHEAD  IN  TURKEYS  AND  WATER-FOWL  DISEASES 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  this  subject  thoroughly  so  far  as  reviewing  all 
the  work  that  has  been  done  In  regard  to  these  diseases.  We  refer  our 
students  to  The  Turkey  and  Waterfowl  Lesson,  which  goes  into  detail  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 
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DRUGS,  THEIR  VALUE,  USE  AND  ABUSE 

Dr.  J.  H.  Pethersbridge  comments  on  the  value  of  drugs,  their  use  and 
abuse  as  they  appertain  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  his  suggestions  are  so 
clear  and  valuable  that  we  desire  to  give  our  students  the  benefit  of  this 
information  as  follows: 

"I  depreciate  the  employment  of  'cruel'  remedies;  if  you  imagine  no 
humane  treatment  will  reach  the  trouble,  don't  torture  them  to  death.  Al- 
ways keep  a  sharp  hatchet  In  your  medicine  closet.  I  loath  to  recommend  a 
poisonoiis  drug,  of  either  mineral  or  vegetable  origin,  for  use  with  poultry, 
and  believe  in  90  per  cent  of  the  ills,  it  is  ill  advised.        « 

"When  I  speak  of  a  drug  being  a  'tonic,'  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  as 
saying  that  any  tonic  will  atone  for  inherited  lack  of  vigor.  Or  if  I  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  a  drug  as  'stimulating,'  I  do  not  mean  that  a  stimulant 
will  take  the  place  of  good  food,  well  balanced  and  seasoned  with  pure  water, 
fresh  air,  sunshine  and  exercise.  And  I  desire  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  no 
drug  has  the  power  to  cure  without  the  co-operation  of  care,  cleanliness  and 
common  sense.  And,  finally,  I  desire  to  emphasize  that  in  my  recommenda- 
tions of  treatment  and  dosage,  I  will  refer  only  to  adult  fowls  and  maturing 
stock. 

"Drv,gs: — Extended  notice  given  only  to  such  remedial  agents  as  are  well 
known,  easily  obtained  in  any  community  and  so  cheap  that  their  employ- 
ment makes  no  material  addition  to  the  expense  account.  Drugs  of  high 
potency,  valuable  doubtless  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  but  a  menace  on  ordi- 
nary iise  without  experience,  drugs  that  are  not  dependable  because  of  de- 
terioration and  chemical  change  upon  exposure  to  light  and  air,  and  drugs 
difficult  to  procure  and  too  costly  for  a  profitable  'cure,'  will  only  be  re- 
ferred to  briefly  or  mention  entirely  omitted. 

Sulphur 

"No  mineral  is  more  widely  diffused  throughout  Nature  than  sulphur. 
In  volcanic  deposits  it  is  found  in  its  purest  state  and  called  'native,'  though 
it  is  also  abundant  in  combination  with  the  ores  of  copper,  lead  and  anti- 
mony, wherever  these  ores  are  found.  Sulphur  is  also  present  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Among  vegetables,  the  mustard  and  other  cruci- 
form plants  show  the  greatest  content  of  sulphur  and  the  disagreeable  odor 
of  some  plants,  as  garlic  and  asafoetida,  is  attributed  to  the  sulphur  they 
contain. 

"The  discoloration  of  the  silver  spoon  with  which  you  eat  your  breakfast 
eggs  is  caused  by  the  sulphur  in  the  eggs,,  and  if  one  happens  to  prove  'bad' 
in  the  breaking  it  is  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphurated  hydrogen  that 
salutes  and  outrages  your  olfactory  nerves  and  takes  away  your  appetite 
for  that  particular  meal.  A  combination  of  crude  sulphur,  oxygen  and  water 
gives  us  sulphuric  acid,  invaluable  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  world. 
Sulphur  is  also  in  active  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  fire- 
works, in  vulcanizing  rubber,  bleaching,  and  in  combination  with  lime  has 
grown  almost  indispensable  as  a  spraying  insecticide  and  fungus  destroyer. 

"The  form  of  sulphur  best  adapted  for  use  by  poultrymen  Is  known  as 
the  'flowers  of  sulphur,'^a  fine,  yellow  powder,  having  a  slight  character- 
istic odor  and  faintly  acid  to  the  taste.  It  is  insoluable  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alkaline  solutions,  petroleum,  turpentine,  alcohol  and  others.  Takes  fire 
at  a  temperature  of  300F.  and  burns  with  a  blue  fiame,  combining  with  it 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  a  vapor  fatal  to  all  living  organisms  If  burned 
in  a  closed  room. 

"There  is  no  surer  way  of  killing  the  red  mites  than  burning  sulphur  in 
a  tightly  closed  house,  but  instead  of  sprinkling  the  powder  on  hot  coals  in 
a  pan,  I  advise  buying  the  sulphur  candle.  If  procurable,  as  far  safer  for 
fumigation.  But  do  not  bid  Biddle  come  back  to  her  coop,  after  fumigating 
with  sulphur  fumes,  until  you  have  thoroughly  aired  the  house. 

"Before  leaving  the  'house'  allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  next  time  you 
renew  the  dusting  boxes,  you  mix  with  the  'dust'  in  each  box  3  or  4  ounces  of 
sulphur. 

"Medical  Properties. — Sulphur  Is  a  laxative  and  diaphoretic — that  is,  It 
is  a  mild  cathartic  and  induces  abundant  perspiration.    It  Is  supposed  to  be 
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rendered  soluable  by  the  soda  of  the  bile.  It  is  also  carried  into  the  circula- 
tion by  the  fatty  matters  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  evidently  passes  off 
by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  silver  carried  in  the 
pocket  of  one  taking  sulphur  becomes  blackened. 

"Medical  value  in  the  poultry  yard. — The  elder  generations  of  my  readers 
can  recall  the  customary  spring  dosing  of  sulphur  and  molasses  to  every 
member  of  the  family  and  if  any  dodged  the  morning  dope,  it  was  not  the 
kids.  It  wasn't  exactly  peaches  and  cream  to  the  taste,  but  it  was  'good  medi- 
cine' for  a  general  spring  cleaning,  not  infrequently  needed,  after  a  winter's 
diet  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage. 

"To  our  min*  this  conveys  a  lesson  of  a  possible  poultry  need  after  a 
winter  of  confinement  and  heavy  feeding  for  eggs.  As  spring  approaches, 
add  to  each  quart  of  your  dry  or  moistened  mash  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
sulphur;  mix  thoroughly  and  repeat  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  a  month. 

"When  your  birds  have  free  range  and  lots  of  it,  the  addition  of  sulphur 
to  their  mash  is  superfluous,  as  they  obtain  this  element  from  the  greens 
they  select  and  eat,  but  an  occasional  addition  to  their  feed  through  the 
winter  months  is  desirable,  as  well  as  the  spring  treatment. 

"Out  of  the  southland,  where  chicken-pox  or,  as  locally  known,  'sore- 
head,' is  almost  Bpidemic  in  the  fall,  there  has  come  of  late  a  pFevehtive 
treatment  for  this  nasty  disease,  so  often  reiterated  and  substantiated,  that 
it  cannot  be  ignored.  The  treatment  is'  as  follows:  About  the  first  of  July, 
once  a  week  dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  warm  water  and  with 
it  moisten  enough  mash  for  a  dozen  chickens,  every  third  day  also  add  the 
same  quantity  of  sulphur  to  their  mash  and  keep  up  this  alternate  treatment 
until  the  first  of  October. 

"I  confess  my  training  and  experience  gives  me  no  clue  as  to  mhy  or  how 
this  treatment  makes  the  flock  immune  from  chicken-pox,  but  some  things 
we  only  know  by  the  results  and  cannot  trace  the  processes  by  which  said 
results  are  obtained.  If  a  three  months'  course  of  salts  and  sulphur  will  pre- 
vent a  visitation  of  chicken-pox,  it  Is  cheaper  to  accept  the  fact  than  ques- 
tion the  theory. 

"Northern  poultrymen  will  do  well  to  try  this  out,  for  this  disease  is 
growing  more  and  more  prevalent  in  all  the  Northern  States. 

"The  Cost. — 'Flowers  of  Sulphur'  is  inexpensive.  It  can  be  bought  by 
the  barrel  for  less  than  9c  a  pound.  When  you  go  to  the  drug  store  for  it, 
don't  ask  for  '5c  or  10c  worth,'  but  buy  it  'by  the  pound.  It  should  not  cost 
you  over  10c  per  pound,  but  if  you  ask  for  '10c  worth,'  you  are  not  likely  to 
get  more  than  four  ounces.  No,  I  am  not  insinuating  that  the  druggist  is 
dishonest;  I  am  only,  as  a  former  druggist,  putting  you  wise  as  to  how  to 
ask  for  and  buy  the  cheaper  drugs.  As  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  the 
average  druggist  will  not  suffer  in  a  comparison  between  him  and  the  aver- 
age poultryman. 

Iron 

"In  the  animal  economy  iron  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood;  in  anaemia  the  blood  is  deficient  in  iron  not  because 
there  exists  less  iron  in  the  red  corpuscles,  but  because  where  there  Is  ane- 
mia there  are  fewer  red  corpuscl'es.  One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  our  'shut-in'  fowls  with  an  abundance  of  'greens'  is  the  bird's  need 
of  the  mineral  salts  the  vegetables  afford  in  an  easily  assimilated  form.  And 
chief  among  these  minerals  is  iron.  Greens  particularly  valuable  for  their 
Iron  content  are  lettuqe,  spinach  and  freshly  cut  alfalfa  and  clover. 

"Iron  is  one  of  the  few  metals  which  are  not  deleterious  to  the  annual 
economy.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  tonic  in  run-down  conditions  and  blood  im- 
poverishment from  any  source.  It  should  not,  however,  be  given  to  fowls 
suffering  from  any  inflammatory  disease,  as  it  excites  the  circulation  and 
will  increase  the  fever,  thirst  and  difficulty  in  breathing. 

"Preparations  of  iron,  available  and  desirable  with  poultry — the  prac- 
tical question  arises — which  of  the  preparations  of  iron  are  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  formation  of  the  red  content  of  the  blood,  are  most  easily  assi- 
milated, readily  obtained  and  inexpensive?  Probably  the  most  easily  assimi- 
lated, is  metallic  iron,  or  as  known  in  the  durg  store,  reduced  iron  or  iron 
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by  hydrogen,  administered  with  the  food  and  not  on  an  empty  stonjach. 
Dose  to  an  adult  fowl,  one  to  three  grains,  twice  daily  in  the  form  of  a  pill 
or  powder. 

"This  'reduced  iron'  yields  the  largest  proportion  of  iron  to  the  gastric 
juices,  but  there  are  two  serious  objections  to  its  employment  by  poultrymen, 
— first,  the  labor  and  time  required  for  the  preparation  and  individual  ad- 
ministration and,  second,  the  difficulty,  owing  to  its  liability  to  oxidation  and 
consequent  deterioration,  of  buying  a  really  good  article  of  reduced  iron  and 
keeping  it  so.  If,  however,  the  poultryman  has  only  a  few  birds  that  need 
treatment  and  he  can  procure  from  his  druggist  3-grain  pills  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  iron  (Blaud's  pills),  made  by  a  reputable  manufacturing  pharma- 
ceutical house,  we  would  advise  purchasing  a  hundred  pill  package  and  giving 
each  bird  one  pill  a  day.  One  hundred  pills  can  be  purchased  for  2'5c.  Prob- 
ably, though,  the  preparation  of  iron  that  is  most  desirable  for  the  poultry- 
man's  medicine  closet,  convenient,  safe,  active  and  inexpensive,  is  the  tinc- 
ture known  as  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  or  muriate  of  iron,  or  more  often 
simply  as  the  'tincture  of  iron,'  and  obtainable  in  any  drug  store  for  from  5c 
to  10c  per  ounce.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  active  and  certain  preparations  of 
iron  and  can  be  given  in  the  drinking  water. 

"Anaemia,  which  is  a  condition  of  the  blood,  characterized  by  lightness 
of  color,  loss  of  albumen  and  fewer  than  normal  red  corpuscles,  evidence  of 
which  condition  is  shown  by  a  light  red  or  yellow  comb  and  wattles,  11st- 
iBssness,  poor  appetite  and  failure  to  make  normal  growth  or  flesh.  For- 
tunately anaemia  is  no  longer  common,  owing  to  better  care,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  air  and  sunshine  in  sanitary  surroundings  are  essential  to  the  fowl's 
health.  A  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron  should  be  added  to  a  pint  of  their 
drinking  water  and  this  should  be  continued  for  several  weeks,  gradually  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  iron  given.  To  enumerate  other  or  all  diseases  of  poul- 
try in  which  the  administration  of  iron  may  he  helpful  is  beyond  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  and  superfluous,  if  you  keep  in  mind  that  iron  is  em- 
phatically a  tonic.  It  is  useful  after  all  debiliating  disorders  to  'tone  up' 
the  system  through  the  circulation.  In  using  sulphur  in  the  mash  as  in- 
dicated above,  we  esteem  it  a  very  desirable  assistant  to  the  sulphur  to  oc- 
casionally add  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron  to  the  drinking  water. 

"Caution. — Do  not  mix  or  combine  tincture  of  iron  with  any  vegetable 
tincture,  for  the  iron  will  be  thrown  down  In  the  shape  of  insoluble  tannates. 
We  consider  this  caution  necessary,  for  we  frequently  see  recommended  in 
the  disease  department  of  poultry  journals  the  use  of  iron  with  nux  vomica 
and  even  belladonna,  and  as  those  are  drugs  of  high  potency,  such  combina- 
tions are  particularly  dangerous. 

"Do  not  attempt  to  give  your  fowls  a  course  of  iron  treatment  by  plac- 
ing iron  nails  or  filings  in  their  drinking  fountains;  the  resultant  yellowish- 
brown  deposit  on  bottom  and  sides  of  vessel  is  only  rust  and  adds  no  medi- 
cinal value  to  the  water. 

"Do  not  imagine  that  by  dissolving  copperas  (the  impure  sulphate  of 
iron)  in  their  drinking  water  you  are  giving  them  an  iron  tonic.  When  iron 
is  combined  with  a  mineral  acid,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorous,  etc.,  the  best 
authorities  claim  that  the  combination  adds  no  iron  to  the  blood  but  acts 
solely  as  an  astringent.  Copperas  is  by  no  means  a  safe  internal  remedy  for 
poultry;  in  solution  in  water  it  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  arrester  of 
decompositions,  but  even  in  this  connection  it  is  considered  to  be  of  but  feeble 
value  as  a  germicide. 

"Our  interest  was  recently  aroused  by  an  article  appearing  in  a  well- 
known  and  widely  circulated  farm  journal,  giving  a  highly  endorsed  (by  the 
correspondent)  formula  for  an  egg-laying  compound.  The  principle  ingre- 
dient was  copperas  with  generous  additions  of  Venetian  red  and  cayenne 
pepper  and  smaller  portions  of  blue  vitrol  and  saltpetre.  If  his  birds  didn't 
lay  more  eggs  on  that  'seasoning,'  they  should  have  shelled  out  a  few  bombs 
of  'red  fire.' 

"Cream  of  tartar  is  a  mild  saline  cathartic  and  Rochelle  salts  (a  tartrate 
of  potash  and  soda)  is  also  a  cathartic  of  somewhat  more  vigorous  action,  but 
if  you  have  occasion  to  use  a  laxative  or  cathartic  fgr  your  birds,  Epsom 
salts  will  cost  you  less  and  give  equally  good  results, 
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"We  have  at  sundry  times  in  various  poultry  publications  noted  the  ad- 
vising of  iodide  of  potash  for  rheumatism;  it  doubtless  is  good,  if  the  treat- 
ment is  sufficiently  prolonged,  but  in  view  of  its  cost  and  the  fact  that 
rheumatic  conditions  can  only  exist  or  be  developed  under  conditions  of  neg- 
lect or  improper  housing,  the  best  remedy  is  to  locate  and  correct  the  error. 

"The  chlorate  of  potash  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sulphur  is  some- 
times recommended  to  be  dusted  into  the  throat  in  Inflammatory,  cankerous 
and  diphtheritic  disorders,  and  without  question  the  action  of  these  drugs  on 
such  surfaces  is  very  efficient,  but  we  think  the  better  way  of  applying  the 
chlorate  would  be  to  dissolve  one  part  In  ten  parts  of  glycerin  and  swab 
it  on  the  diseased  membrane.  And  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  never  mix  the  chlorate 
of  potash  with  any  other  drug.  Adhere  to  this  rule  and  you  will  never  in- 
vite an  explosion. 

Permanganate  of  Potash 

"In  visiting  the  poultry  yards  of  the  country  It  Is  surprising  to  see  so 
many  fowls  being  served  with  pink  tea  in  place  of  pure,  sparkling,  fresh,  clean 
water.  In  reading  the  advice  tendered  in  the  poultry  press,  considering  the 
many  diseases  and  conditions  for  which  a  solution  of  permanganate  Is  recom- 
mended as  a  specific  and  cure,  one  is  fain  to  Infer  that  for  poultry  it  Is  the 
'elixir  of  life.'  Owing  to  Its  popularity  and  its  widespread  use.  It  requires 
some  moral  courage  to  throw  a  doubt  on  its  efficiency. 

"In  the  writer's  opinion,  permanganate  of  potash  is  the  most  overrated 
drug  in  use  by  poultrymen.  In  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
parts  with  Its  oxygen.  It  Is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  but  as  it  can  yield  up 
only  the  oxygen  within  It,  its  powers  are  limited  even  In  this  field.  It  is 
eflSicIent  as  a  disinfectant  In  lessening  and  destroying  fetid  odors  from  or- 
ganic substances. 

"It  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  If  pure,  and  can  be  fully  secured  from  con- 
tact with  organic  substances  or  other  decomposing  agents,  but,  in  fact.  In 
consequence  of  the  almost  universal  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  air, 
it  Is  generally  partially  decomposed  when  purchased  or  in  ordinary  handling 
becomes  so. 

"It  can  have  but  little  value  as  an  internal  remedy,  given  through  the 
medium  of  the  drinking  water,  for  even  allowing  that  exposure  to  the  air  has 
not  affected  It,  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  and  the  secretions  of  the  gullet  and 
stomach  will  decompose  it  before  It  can  be  absorbed. 

lame 

"It  is  highly  essential  for  us  to  know  the  importance  of  the  minerals  in- 
volved in  the  fowl's  organism,  their  economical  sources  of  supply,  and  be 
able.  In  a  measure,  to  recognize  and  interpret  the  distress  signal  that  an  ab- 
normal condition  Invariably  applies.  True  It  Is  that  the  well  bred  fowl  with 
unlimited  range  and  natural  environment  finds  and  appropriates  without 
direction  of  ours,  all  those  mineral  elements  that  it  stands  In  need  of,  but  in 
these  'shut-in'  and  'intensive  poultry  culture'  latter  days,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  birds  are  handicapped  (or  rather  foot-bound)  and  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  our  discernment  and  knowledge  with  but  little  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  instincts. 

"Although  but  5  per  cent  of  the  body  weight  of  the  fowl  consists  of  min- 
eral matter,  this  seemingly  small  percentage  has  most  Important  functions 
to  perform  in  the  upbuilding  and  support  of  the  bony  structure  and  In  the 
regulation  of  the  density  of  the  blood  and  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  main  source  of  supply  of  this  mineral  matter  lies  In  the 
grain,  the  mash  and  the  greens  we  feed  them,  but  In  addition  to  this  organic 
mineral  matter,  a  certain  amount  of  inorganic  matter  is  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  egg  shell  and  the  proper  development  of  the  frame  in  the  Imma- 
ture bird.  In  most  situations  this  must  of  necessity  be  an  artificial  supply  and 
as  the  mineral  most  In  demand  is  lime,  crushed  shells,  grit  and  ground  bone 
may  be  our  main  reliance.  It  is  asserted  that  one  pound  of  oyster  shells 
contains  sufficient  life  for  the  shells  of  seven  dozen  eggs. 

"Oalciwm  Carlionate  is  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  calcium 
salt  In  Nature.    Familiar  to  us  in  the  form  of  limestone,  shells  and  chalk. 
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The  subjections  of  limestone  and  shells  to  intense  heat,  drives  off  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  gives  us  an  oxide,  the  lime  of  commerce,  or  as  familiarly 
known,  'quick  lime.' 

"The  value  of  crushed  shells  kept  in  a  hopper  before  the  flock  is  mainly 
to  supply  the  females  with  shell  making  material  for  which  purpose  nothing 
can  be  cheaper  or  better.  As  a  mechanical  aid  to  digestion,  crushed  shell 
also  fills  some  of  the  functions  of  grit,  but  as  a  bone  builder,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  shells  have  but  little  influence,  there  being  in  bone  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  carbonate  to  57  per  cent  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

"Chalk  is  a  native  friable  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  world's  supply 
comes  largely  from  the  chalk  cliffs  and  beds  of  England,  Prance  and  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  pharmaceutical  product  of  chalk  I  can  recom- 
mend for  the  poultry  trouble  with  diarrhoea  accompanied  by  acidity.  Freshly 
prepared  by  the  druggist,  a  teaspoonful  of  'Chalk  Mixture'  poured  down 
the  throat  of  the  ailing  bird  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours  should  remedy 
the  condition  in  a  day's  treatment  unless  there  happens  to  be  other  more 
serious  complications. 

"Quick  Lime  is  soluble  in  about  700  parts  of  cold  water.  A  little  water 
sprinkled  on  lime  is  rapidly  absorbed,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat  and 
vapor.  This  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  'slacking,'  the  first  step  in 
'white-wash'  preparation.  And  allow  me  to  interlope,  if  you  should  have  a 
bird  you  believe  is  suffering  from  diphtheretic  roup,  and  you  haven't  killed  it 
because  it  cost  you  good  money,  hold  it  head  downward  for  a  few  seconds 
over  the  heat  and  vapor  of  some  'slaking'  lime;  do  this  several  times  at  in- 
tervals long  enough  for  the  sufferer  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  its 
lungs,  and  you  may  effect  a  gratifying  'cure.'  For  use,  however,  as  a  disin- 
fectant, purifier  and  for  the  soil,  lime  is  better  'slaked'  without  the  addition 
of  water,  by  simply  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and  this  we  know  as  air 
slaked  lime.  The  addition  of  one  or  two  handfuls  of  air  slaked  lime  to 
the  sifted  coal  ashes  many  use  on  dropping  board  and  in  dusting  box,  will 
destroy  all  offensive  odor  and  materially  aid  in  routing  body  lice.  The 
lime  should  be  silted  and  the  lumps  discarded  for  these  may  be  unslaked 
and  if  eaten  by  the  chickens  will  do  serious  damage  to  the  digestion.  In 
event  that  any  of  your  birds  give  evidence  of  bronchial  trouble  cease  using 
the  lime  for  a  time,  as  lime  dust  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  air  passages. 

"There  is  no  more  effective  soil  sweetener  or  disintegrater  of  heavy 
clap  soils  than  air  slaked  lime.  Before  spading  or  plowing  up  poultry  yards 
that  have  become  foul  by  long  usage  and  lack  of  growing  vegetation  or. 
infected  by  a  visitation  of  a  contagious  disease,  give  the  yard  a  heavy  top 
dressing  of  air  slacked  lime  and  turn  under;  let  it  rest  for  a  few  weeks  with 
several  stirrings  up  with  harrow  or  rake,  and  grow  a  green  crop  upon  it 
before  again  using  it  as  a  run. 

"Lime  Water. — Two  ounces  of  quick  lime,  slake  with  4  ounces  of  water 
in  a  gallon  bottle,  agitate  frequently  for  an  hour  with  the  addition  of  a  half 
gallon  of  water,  allow  to  settle  and  pour  off  this  water.  Then  again  fill  up 
the  bottle  with  fresh  cold  water  and  again  agitate;  cork  tightly  and  set  aside 
until  use  arises  for  it.  Lime  water  is  a  valuable  antacid  and  astringent  and 
the  clear  solution  in  the  bottle  may  be  given  full  strength  to  the  poultry  in 
one  of  their  fountains  (but  not  metal  ones)  for  the  same  purpose  for  which 
I  recommend  chalk  mixture. 

"For  quick  relief  to  a  burn,  mix  lime  water  and  linseed  oil  half  and  half, 
and  apply  freely  to  the  burned  surface. 

"Sulphate  of  Lime. — The  combination  of  lime  native  in  the  different 
varieties  of  gypsum  rock,  hence  the  common  name  of  gypsum  for  the  crushed 
and  ground  crude,  impure  sulphate.  It  is  also  designated  as  land  plaster. 
It  had  no  medicinal  use  as  an  internal  remedy,  but  is  utilized  by  poultry- 
men  as  a  deodorizer  and  absorbent  under  the  roosts.  Valuable  to  the  agri- 
culturist as  a  fertilizer — either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  chemicals, 
indispensable  to  the  mechanic  in  many  divers  employments,  sulphate  of  lime 
is  worthy  of  more  extended  notice. 

"PhosptMte  of  Lime  is  the  principal  mineral  content  of  bones.  Burned 
to  a  white  ash,  the  residue  shows  over  57  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 


It  Is  from  this  source  wa  obtain  phosphorus  and  all  its  compounds  directly 
or  indirectly.  To  furnish  our  flocks  or  individual  birds,  therefore,  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  absolutely  essential  to  the  formation,  growth  and  main- 
tenance of  their  bodily  structure  and  proper  nutrition,  I  believe  we  need 
look  no  further  than  this  original  source  of  all  other  compounds  of  phos- 
phoris  acid  and  lime. 

"The  precipitated  phosphate  of  the  drug  store,  the  hypophosphite, .  the 
lactophosphate  and  the  phosphide  of  lime,  all  have  their  distinctive  appli- 
cation to  the  needs  of  human  organsims,  but  they,  offer  no  remedial  or  con- 
structive elements  to  our  birds  that  a  good  quality  of  bone-ash,  bone-meal 
and  granulated  bone  does  not  afford  at  one-tenth  cost..  And  the  highly 
important  score  of  economy  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  our  selection  of 
remedial  agents  for  domestic  animals  we  'raise'  for  profit. 

"Bone-ash  is  the  mineral  residue  of  burned  bones,  the  heat  destroying 
all  animal  matter  and  driving  off  the  carbon. 

"Bone-meal  is  the  dried  ground  bone,  varying  in  fineness  from  ■flour  to 
the  granulated  and  retains  all  the  animal  matter. 

"It  therefore  follows  that  whereas  bone-ash  offers  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  phosphate,  it  lacks  the  food  value  of  the  meal  and  granulated 
bone. 

"Leg  Weakness  in  chicks  and  growing  stocks.  While  there  may  be  and 
in  most  cases  are  contributing  factors  such  as  too  warm  floors  in  the 
brooder,  imperfect  ventilation,  too  close  confinement,  lack  of  exercise  and 
overcrowding,  the  underlying  cause  of  leg  weakness  is  feeding  a  ration  too 
rich  in  fat  and  flesh  forming  constituents  and  too  poor  in  ash  and  bone- 
making  material.    The  chicks  gain  in  weight  faster  than  they  acquire  strength. 

"The  amount  of  corn  and  corn  products  should  be  lessened  materially  or 
for  a  time  discontinued.  Every  mash  fed,  whether  dry  or  moist,  should  con- 
tain the  .best  quality  bone-meal  you  can  procure  to  the  amount  of  2  pounds 
in  a  25-pound  lot.  And  I  would  further  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the 
individual  hoppers  of  grit,  charcoal  and  shell  you  ad  one  for  granulated  dried 
bone.     (I  do  not  advocate  green  cut  bone  or  blood-meal  for  immature  stock). 

"Chlorinated  Lime  (Chloride  of  Lime — Bleaching  Powder.) — I  presume 
there  is  not  a  reader  but  knows  the  familiar  one-fourth,  one-half  and  one- 
pound  pasteboard  or  metal  boxes  in  which  this  valuable  disinfectant,  deodor- 
izer and  germicide  is  offered  for  sale,  but  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  some 
why  it  is  not  sold  in  bulk.  Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which;  it  parts  with 
the  chlorine  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  deteriorates  if  kept  in  other 
than  sealed  containers.  The  value  of  chloride  of  lime,  for  the  purposes 
named,  depends  upon  the  chlorine  gas  content.  It  is  said  that  chlorine  if 
present  in  the  atmosphere  in  even  the  small  proportion  of  1  to  100  is  able 
to  destroy  all  disease  germs,  provided  the  air  and  the  objects  or  substances 
to  be  disinfected  are  moist  and  the  room  tightly  closed  for  a  time.  This 
offers  a  convenient  and  cheap  method  of  disinfecting  poultry  houses  that 
can  be  closely  closed,  involving  less  labor  than  usually  called  for  in  the  use 
of  other  agents.  Particularly  so,  if  your  water  supply  permits  the  service 
of  a  hose  to  thoroughly  wash  down  all  the  interior, 

"Ridding  the  house  of  excess  water,  but  while  everything  is  still  damp 
and  the  air  moist,  sprinkle  chloride  of  lime  around  liberally  and  close 
up  house  tightly  for  several  hours.  Then  open  up,  sweep  out  the  lime  and 
allow  the  sunshine  and  air  to  complete  the  job. 

"Open  boxes  of  chloride  of  lime  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  around 
the  poultry  house  for  deodorizing  purposes;  it  soon  becomes  valueless  for 
this  purpose  but  always  remains  a  menace  to  your  birds  in  that,  taken  in- 
ternally, it  is  a  corrosive  poison. 

"Calcium  Sulphide  (Sulphuretted  Lime). — A  combination  of  lime  and 
sulphur  that  is  highly  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  canker,  diphthetric 
condition,  chicken-pox  and  sore-head.  As  a  local  application  for  pus  forma- 
tion, canker  and  diphtheria,  it  is  applied  directly  but  sparingly  to  the  dis- 
eased membrane  by  means  of  a  glass  or  metal  tube. 

"Upon  the  first  indication  of  an  outbreak  of  chicken-pox  in  your  flock 
(and  its  appearance  upon  one  cockerel  or  cock  is  sufficient  indication,  even  if 
you  isolate  him  immediately)   the  'American  Poultry  Doctor'  advises  the 
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thorough  mixing  in  the  moist  mash,  once  a  day,  of  1  grain  to  each  adult 
bird  and  the  treatment  kept  up  for  a  weelt.  Half  grown  birds,  |  grain.  The 
application  to  the  sores  of  any  good  coal  tar  ointment  and  a  thorough  clean- 
ing up  and  disinfection  of  the  premises,  with  a  material  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  'meat'  fed  while  under  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  calcium  sul- 
phide, Is  said  to  control  and  cure  this  nasty  and  far  too  prevalent  disease. 

"Calcium  sulphide  may  be  purchased  through  your  druggist  in  one  or 
four-ounce  bottles,  the  latter  package  retailing  for  about  50c.  If  the  top  por- 
tion in  the  bottle  shows  a  lighter  color,  throw  this  part  away,  for  it  is  prob- 
ably inert. 

"Should  you  have  no  small  scale  upon  which  to  weigh  out  the  required 
number  of  grains,  counting  a  grain  for  each  bird,  ask  the  druggist  to  place 
a  daily  portion  in  each  of  seven  small  vials,  tightly  corked.  The  additional 
cost  is  justified  by  the  accuracy  and  activity  assured.  Much  of  the  calcium 
sulphide  on  retail  drug  shelves  is  inert  and  valueless,  because  in  stock  too 
long  or  too  often  exposed  to  the  air.  Buy  it  only  in  the  original  container 
and  insist  upon  a  fresh  article.  Do  not  mix  it  with  the  mash  until  feeding 
time  and  if  they  leave  any  portion  of  the  mash  uneaten,  remove  and  throw  it 
away. 

Soda   and   Magnesia 

"Carlonate  of  Soda,  familiarly  known  as  sal  soda  or  washing  soda,  ap- 
peals only  to  the  poultryman  as  a  cleansing  agent,  its  medicinal  value  being 
better  exhibited  in  the  bicarbonate. 

"Galvanized  iron  hoppers,  troughs,  brooders  and  drinking  fountains  are 
coming  into  more  general  use  and  are  to  be  commended  for  cleanliness  and 
durability,  but  they  nevertheless  demand  occasional  thorough  cleansing. 
Make  a  strong  solution  of  sal  soda  in  a  tub  of  hot  water,  immerse  the  utensils 
with  a  small  mop  (for  sal  soda  Is  bad  for  the  hands)  wash  thoroughly  in  the 
soda  water,  rinse  in  clean  water,  and  set  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  sweeten.  You 
can  clean  a  tin  can  that  has  held  rancid  castor  oil  by  this  method  and  I  know 
no  other  cheap  cleaner  that  will  accomplish  this. 

"Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  better  known  as  baking  soda,  being  milder  and 
more  acceptable  to  the  stomach  than  the  carbonate,  should  always  be  selected 
for  internal  use  or  external  application.  It  is  preferable  to  the  same  salt 
of  potash,  as  a  simple  alkaline  remedy  and  antacid,  because  soda  being  the 
natural  alkali  of  the  blood  and  other  liquids  o£  the  animal  organism,  has  no 
general  effect  on  the  system. 

"If  from  overfeeding  or  through  the  consumption  of  fermenting  grain 
or  soured  mash,  any  of  your  birds  give  Indication  of  having  a  'sour  crop' 
with  resulting  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  int'estinal  contents,  nothing  will 
give  them  speedier  relief  than  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  one  dram  of 
baking  soda  in  an  ounce  of  water.  Two  or  three  doses  at  intervals  of  three 
hours  should  relieve  the  condition. 

"Sodium  Borate,  or  borax,  too  well  known  for  household  utilities  for 
a  repetition  in  this  place,  but  its  value  as  a  poultry  remedy  has  not  been 
so  generally  recognized  and  calls  for  brief  mention. 

"The  properties  of  borax  recommend  it  in  poultry  'practice'  consist  in  its 
being  poisonous  to  the  lower  form  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  vegetable  parasites, 
its  antiseptic  qualities  and  its  soothing  action  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
borax  being  nearly  free  from  irritating  properties.  Borax  being  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  when  so  used  as  a  wash,  should  be  a  saturated  solution — 
that  is,  all  that  the  water  will  dissolve. 

"In  treating  favus  or  any  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  head,  the  neck 
and  any  other  parts  of  the  body  showing  the  scale  or  effects  of  same,  as 
the  loss  of  plumage,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  borax  water  and 
dried  before  applying  the  healing  ointment  or  oil  with  which  you  finish  the 
treatment. 

"Borax  water  is  further  recommended  for  a  wash  for  conjunctivitis,  an 
Inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelidesr  and 
to  swab  out  the  mouth  and  throat  in  ulcerated  conditions.  In  the  preceding 
suggestionc,  if  you  prefer,  in  place  of  the  borax,  you  may  substitute  boric 
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Or  boraclc  acid — five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  therapeutic  action 
of  the  acid  is  identical  with  refined  borax,  but  the  latter  costs  less  and  is 
usually  on  hand. 

"Sodium  Bilicate,  the  popular  and  trade  name  for  same  being  water- 
glass.  As  an  egg  preservative,  for  the  market  poultryman  of  moderate  pro- 
duction, the  most  convenient,  economical  and  effiicient  cold  storage  trust 
buster  available.  Eggs  preserved  in  water-glass  for  three  months  should  in 
every  respect  compare  favorably  with  strictly  'fresh  laid,'  provided  they 
are  fresh  and  clean  when  placed  in  the  preservative  solution.  Preference 
should  also  be  given  to  infertile  eggs. 

"One  gallon  of  water  glass,  costing  50  cents,  in  10  or  15  gallons  of  water, 
should  be  sufficient,  in  a  suitable  receptacle,  to  cover  50  dozen  eggs,  hence 
it  should  not  cost  over  Ic  a  dozen  to  hold  a  few  hundred  dozen  over  a  falling 
market. 

"The  water  used  for  mixing  with  the  water-glass  should  always  be 
boiled,  allowed  to  settle  until  cool.  In  insisting  that  only  clean  eggs  be  pre- 
served, it  was  not  intended  that  they  be  made  clean  by  washing.  This  must 
never  be  resorted  to  in  any  method  of  egg  preservation.  The  water-glass 
solution  should  overfiow  the  top  layer  of  eggs  at  least  two  inches. 

"Sodium  Chloride  (Common  Salt),  recognized  from  the  earliest  antiquity 
for  its  essential  usefulness  to  man  and  beast;  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
Bible,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  called  'divine'  by  Homer,  and  referred 
to  by  Plato  as  a  'substance  dear  to  the  Gods.' 

"We  all  recognize  the  necessity  of  giving  our  domestic  animals  either 
ready  access  to  salt  or  incorporating  a  small  portion  in  the  food.  Do  we 
do  it  simply  because  we  feel  that  they  have  an  instinctive  relish  for  salt,  that 
it  will  increase  their  food  consumption  by  rendering  it  more  palatable,  or  do 
we  understand  that  salt  plays  a  most  important  part  in  assimilation  and 
nutrition? 

"Salt  is  credited  with  materially  increasing  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  and  being  instrumental  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  weight  and 
strength  of  the  body.  If  this  be  so,  it  tells  us  that  though  we  may  with  no 
dire  results  occasionally  omit  the  modicum  of  salt  from  the  mash  prepared 
for  the  adult  birds,  the  omission  as  regards  the  growing  pullets  and  cock- 
erels may  be  more  serious. 

"It  is  possible,  however,  to  give  salt  in  excess;  if  made  a  regular  addition 
to  the  mash,  one-fourth  pound  to  a  hundred  weight  of  mash  is  ample  for 
health  and  nutrition. 

"Salt  assists  digestion  by  furnishing  chlorine  for  the  hydrochloric  acid 
necessary  to  the  gastric  juice. 

"Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (Epsom  Salts) — The  one  magnesia  salt,  the  con- 
tainer for  which  in  the  poultryman's  medicine  closet  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  empty. 

"Allow  me  to  suggest  that  if  you  wish  to  secure  brilliancy  of  finish  and 
increased  whiteness  in  your  next  application  of  whitewash,  to  every  ten  gal- 
lons of  wash  add  two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

"Epsom  salts  are  well  known  as  a  safe,  active  cathartic,  operating  with 
little  pain  and  nausea.  They  are  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach  than  most 
saline  cathartics  and  are  retained  when  others  are  rejected.  Particularly  de. 
sirable  as  a  laxative  and  cathartic  in  treating  poultry,  because  it  may  be 
dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the  solution  used  to  moisten  the  mash,  thus  in- 
suring a  fairly  even  distribution  among  the  flock  and  yet  avoiding  the  labor 
and  saving  the  time  for  Individual  dosing. 

"The  dose  should  be  from  half  to  an  eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  salt 
for  each  fowl,  depending  upon  whether  an  active  thorough  purge  is  indicated 
or  only  a  mild  laxative  action.  And  it  is  as  the  latter,  adpiinistered  periodi- 
cally to  all  'shut-In'  flocks,  that  I  desire  to  urge  the  employment  of  Epsonj 
salts.  Where  but  one  or  two  or  a  limited  number  of  birds  give  indication  oi 
an  acute  disease  of  intestinal  character,  as  diarrhea,  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  liver,  epteritis  or  limber  neck,  and  an  active,  speedy  Cathartic  la 
needed  to  thoroughly  evacuate  the  bowels,  in  preference  to  salts,'  I  would 
recommend  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  afflicted  bird;  however,  as  such  an  active  purging  Is  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  constipation,  it  will  be  well  for  several  days  following  to  mix  a 
small  laxative  dose  of  salts  in  the  mash. 

"Birds  on  free  range,  during  the  green-growing  months  of  the  year,  re- 
quire no  laxative  drugs  nor,  for  that  matter,  rarely  any  other  dope.  Animals 
in  their  natural  habitat  make  no  mistakes  of  diagnosis  and  In  the.  open  read- 
ily discover  the  medicine  they  require. 

"During  the  shut-in  period,  and  under  the  artificial  environment  that 
many  flocks  must  live  in  from  incubator  to  oven,  they  are  dependent  upon 
us  for  the  service  they  are  barred  from  performing  for  themselves.  As 
many  and  possibly  more  eggs  can  be  produced  from  housed  and  penned 
poultry,  but  on  the  other  hand  you  increase  their  susceptibility  to'  many  dis- 
orders to  which  they  would  be  entirely  immune  on  free  range  and  enhance 
the  practical  value  of  suggestions  here  offered. 

"Within  a  month  from  the  time  of  confining  your  birds  to  the  laying 
house  and  scratching  shed,  I  would  recommend  that  for  every  six  birds  in 
your  fiock  you  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  hot  water  and  with 
the  solution  moisten  the  morning  mash  every  fourteenth  day  during  the 
entire  shut-in  period.  Whether  the  droppings  appear  normal  in  color,  con- 
sistency and  quality  need  not  be  considered  for  the  gentle  laxative  dose 
advised  can  do  no  harm  to  apparently  healthy  birds.  The  fact  of  the  case  is, 
that  whereas  we  at  once  recognize  abnormal  conditions  of  color  and  con- 
sistency in  the  droppings  and  from  other  indications  are  able  to  detect  the 
individual  responsible  and  isolate  her  for  special  treatment,  a  condition  of 
constipation  in  the  flocks  can  often  continue  for  some  time  without  notice. 

"This  condition  is  particularly  menacing  as  spring  approaches,  not  be- 
cause of  the  coming  spring  but  because  of  the  culminative  effect  of  a  winter 
of  heavy  feeding,  limited  exercise  and  possibly  an  insufficient  supply  of 
succulent  greens.  Spring  calls  loudly  for  bodUy  cleaning  as  well  as  house- 
cleaning  and  the  whole  process  of  th^  former  activity  centers  around  elimi- 
nation. The  winter's  accumulation  must  be  cleaned  out,  the  liver  made  ac- 
tive and  the  blood  revivified,  and  no  artificial  remedial  agents  will  do  better 
work  to  give  quicker  results  than  laxative,  alternating  doses  of  Epsom  salts 
and  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  mash  with  due  regard  to  a  judicious,  gradual 
change  to  a  lighter  ration. 

"If  you  deem  the  bi-monthly  dose  of  salts  during  the  winter  months  un- 
necessary, I  urge  strongly  that  in  the  early  spring  you  resort  to  it  bi-weekly 
for  a  month  and  the  days  that  you  do  not  use  the  salts  incorporate  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  each  quart  of  mash.  It  is  not  only  safe, 
sane  and  timely  treatment,  but  largely  preventive  of  many  summer  ills. 

Disinfectants 

"Cleanliness  and  the  periodical  use  of  a  good  disinfectant  are  our  best 
safeguards  against  disease  and  vermin.  But  the  too  common  idea  or  conceit 
that  the  more  we  can  pollute  the  air  of  our  chicken  houses  with  ill-smelling 
disinfectants,  the  more  sanitary  we  make  them,  is  an  unfortunate  and  costly 
conclusion.  A  thorough  cleaning  up  should  precede  the  use  of  a  disinfectant, 
and  after  cleanliness  must  become  habitual  for  effective  prevention.  Once 
free  from  disease  germs  and  parasites,  we  can  depend  upon  whitewash  and 
sunshine  as  our  best  and  sweetest  disinfectants  if  we  are  willing  to  lay  on 
the  one  and  let  in  the  other. 

"Another  common  mistake  is  failure  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  vital 
difference  between  a  disinfectant  and  a  deodorizer.  A  deodorizer  does  not 
kill  the  disease  germs,  but  simply  substitutes  one  odor  for  another,  and 
not  infrequently  gives  us  a  sense  of  false  security.- 

"Among  products  in  general  or  occasional  use  as  disinfectants  may  be 
mentioned  carbolic  acid,  lime,  sulphur,  zinc,  permanganate  of  potash,  kero- 
sene, benzine,  naphtha,  formaldehyde,  turpentine  and  numerous  petroleum 
and  coal  tar  compounds  sold  under  sundry  trade  names.  All  of  these  sub- 
stances and  products  have  their  proper  uses  and  distinctive  values,  and 
whereas  without  exception  they  are  capable  of  destroying  Insect  life  when 
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broug'ht  into  direct  contact  with  it,  are  not  all  true  germicides,  and  some 
of  them  are  far  from  being  safe  disinfecting  agents  for  the  poultryman 
because  of  their  poisonous  qualities  and  inflammable  nature. 

"Goal  or  Gas  Tar — This  prior  to  1836  was  considered  only  as  waste  and 
a  refuse  embarrassing  to  get  rid  of  by  gas  and  coke  manufacturers.  In  that 
year,  however,  a  chemist  by  the  name  of  Runge  gave  the  world  a  product 
from  this  waste  material,  which  he  named  carbolic  acid,  and  in  no  succeed- 
ing year  have  the  wizards  of  commercial  chemistry  failed  to  give  to  the 
arts,  industry  and  medicine  new  and  wondrous  products  from  this  same 
source. 

"CarioUc  Acid  is  a  phenol,  hence  is  sometimes  called  'phenol,'  it  is  not, 
however,  a  true  acid,  but  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  alcohols.  As  first 
obtained  from  the  tar  it  is  a  reddish-brown  oily  liquid  and  consists  of 
phenols,  cresols  and  hydro-carbons  in  varying  proportions.  This  is  the  com- 
mercial impure  or  crude  carbolic  acid  and  is  the  product  I  desire  to  recom- 
mend to  poultrymen  as  equally  efficient  as  a  disinfectant  as  the  pure  car- 
bolic acid,  less  dangerous  in  use  and  many  times  cheaper. 

"Pure  carbolic  acid  is  obtained  by  repeated  distillation  of  the  'crude' 
until  deprived  of  all  the  cresol  content,  and  pure  cresol  should  contain  no 
phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  but  the  commercial  or  crude  forms  of  each  have 
many  constituents  in  common  and  serve  equally  well  the  same  purpose  as 
disinfectants  and  antiseptics.  In  fact,  much  of  the  commercial  cresole  is 
identical  with  crude  carbolic  acid. 

"The  selling  price  of  the  crude  carbolic  acid  varies  greatly  acording 
to  its  guaranteed  phenol  content,  the  strength  generally  carried  by  retail 
druggists  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  and  the  selling  price  about  25  cents  a 
quart. 

"Pure  carbolic  acid  In  liquid  form,  applied  undiluted  to  the  skin,  causes 
a  sharp  pain,  followed  by  numbness  and  a  whitening  of  the  cuticle.  In  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membrane,  its  action  is  the  same.  Given  internally  or 
applied  externally  in  excess,  it  is  a  most  fatal,  rapid  acting  poison. 

"The  'crude'  has  the  same  qualities,  though  of  course  to  a  lesser  degree, 
and  hence  is  not  a  safe  internal  remedy  and  its  use  of  the  fowl  undiluted  or 
in  strong  solution  is  not  without  danger.  Its  most  important  function  as  a 
therapeutic  and  sanative  agent  is  its  destructive  influence  of  the  lower 
grades  of  organic  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 

"Chlorine,  fromine  and  permanganate  of  potash  are  more  powerful 
than  carbolic!  acid  in  disguising  the  odors  of  putrefaction,  hut  the  action  of 
the  acid  is  upon  the  cause  and  not  the  effect.  Offensive  animal  matter  in 
the  presence  of  carbolic  acid  ceases  to  smell  because  it  ceases  to  putrefy;  the 
organisms  of  decay  are  destroyed,  whereas  the  former  drugs  must  be  con- 
tinues. Hence  in  so  far  as  'prevention  is  better  than  a  cure,'  carbolic  acid 
and  its  combinations  take  first  rank  as  disinfectants. 

"As  crude  carbolic  acid  and  commercial  cresol  are  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  it  is  essential  that  one  should  know  available  and  economical  sol- 
vents or  vehicles  for  its  dilution  and  use.  One  of  these  in  general  use  is 
common  coal  oil  or  kerosene;  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  dissolved  in 
one  gallon  of  kerosene  and  used  as  a  spray  is  a  most  effective  mixture  for  the 
elimination  of  red  mites,  but  it  is  too  powerful  a  combination  and  too  corrosive 
in  its  action  to  use  on  your  birds,  young  or  old,  and  even  the  strong  fumes 
from  the  recent  application  to  roosts  and  nests  is  far  from  beneficial.  I  do  not 
consider  kerosene  a  dilutant,  but  an  accelerator  used  as  a  solvent  for  car- 
bolic acid. 

"Although  carbolic  acid  does  not  readily  mix  with  water,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  potash  or  resin  soap  it  will  unite  with  water  In  all  proportions,  form- 
ing a  milky  emulsion. 

"Not  necessarily  'more  uniform'  in  the  'making,'  for  it  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  or  complicated  operation,  but  different  lots  of  crude  carbolic  or 
cresol  may  and  do  vary  greatly  in  strength  and  constituents,  hence  your 
finished  home  product  will  not  always  be  a  duplicate  of  the  former  'batch.' 
But,  after  all,  with  a  disinfectant  for  external  use  only,  slight  variations  are 
no  material  handicap,  and  if  you  desire  to  ni^k§  your  own  carbolic  soap 
here's  the  how: 
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"Procure  a  pound  tin  of  concentrated  lye,  3  quarts  of  raw  linseed  oil 
and  2  gallons  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Dissolve  the  lye  in  a  small  quantity 
water,  give  it  time  to  dissolve  so  as  to  use  as  little  water  as  possible,  and 
while  you  are  waiting  hunt  upi  a  five-gallon  stone  crock  with  a  wide  mouth 
and  whittle  out  a  stirring  paddle.  Pour  the  oil  in  the  crock  and  very  slowly 
add  the  lye  solution,  stirring  constantly.  Keep  on  stirring  until  you  have  a 
smooth  liquid  soap ;  then  gradually  add  the  acid,  keeping  your  paddle  on  the 
move  until  the  resulting  liquid  is  a  clear  dark  brown.  This  will  mix  in  any 
proportion  with  water.  Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water  is 
about  the  strength  for  use  with  sprayer  or  brush  for  general  disinfecting 
purposes.  In  disinfecting  brooders,  incubators  and  utensils  that  have  been 
exposed  to  infection  of  any  germ  disease,  twice  the  above  quantity  of  'soap' 
should  be  used. 

"CarloUc  Petrolemns — Next  to  its  importance  as  a  disinfectant  in  liquid 
form,  carbolic  acid  in  the  form  of  ointment  offers  the  poultryman  the  greatest 
utility.  The  official  carbolic  acid  ointment  of  the  drug  store  is  open  to 
two  objections;  it  contains  5  per  cent  of  the  pure  acid,  and  hence  is  most 
too  strong  for  general  poultry  purposes  and  the  cost  prohibits  its  free  use. 

"A  five-pound  tin  of  carbonized  ointment  is  not  an  excessive  amount  for 
the  average  poultryman  to  have  on  hand ;  you  should  be  able  to  buy  5  pounds 
of  petroleum  (cosmoline)  for  half  a  dollar,  for  the  lower  grades,  unbleached, 
is  far  better  for  your  purpose  than  the  so-called  'refined.!  Liquify  it  in  a 
kettle  over  a  gentle  heat  and  add  very  gradually  5  liquid  ounces  of  crude 
carbolic  acid,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  fire  and  continue  stirring 
until  cold  and  again  semi-solid.  Assuming  that  your  crude  acid  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  grade  known  as  25  per  cent,  you  can  use  this  ointment  freely  on  or 
about  your  fowls  with  no  ill  results  and  with  great  benefit.  It  should  clean 
up  scaly-leg,  kill  off  the  depluming  mite,  rid  the  chick  of  head  lice  and, 
rubbed  into  the  vent-fluff,  put  to  rout  the  body  lice  of  hen  and  cock.  It  is 
also  of  use  in  chicken-pox  to  clean  up  the  scabs  and  ulcers.  And  should  you 
have  a  hen  torn  by  the  male,  applied  to  the  lacerated  surface  after  the 
wound  has  been  cleaned  will  prove  a  satisfactory  healing  salve.  Aside  from 
its  own  intrinsic  value,  this  ointment  offers  a  most  desirable  'base'  for  the 
application  of  other  desired  drugs  in  ointment  form. 

"I  frequently  note  lard  recommended  for  a  base  for  home-made  salves. 
It  is  not  good  advice,  for  lard  is  by  no  means  always  free  from  disease 
germs,  but  even  when  sweet  and  sterile  when  first  used,  exposed  to  the  air 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  rancid.  And  rancid  lard  not  only  irritates 
the  skin  but  may  exercise  injurious  reactions  on  substances  with  which  it 
is  mixed.  Petroleum  being  a  mineral  grease  instead  of  an  animal  fat,  is 
free  from  this  menace  of  rancidity,  and  when  carbolized  offers  not  only  an 
ideal  sanitary  but  also  an  antiseptic  base  for  all  ointments  or  salves  in  which 
there  is  no  ingredient  incompatible  with  carbolic  acid. 

"If  your  carbolized  petroleum  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction  as  an  in- 
secticide, if  any  form  of  parasite  survives  its  contact,  you  can  easily  rein- 
force its  potency  as  follows: 

"Free  from  all  lumps  and  reduce  to  the  finest  powder  one-half  an  ounce 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  work  it  thoroughly  into  four  ounces  of  your  car- 
bolic ointment. 

"You  can  call  this  your  'sulpho-carbolate  salve,'  and  I  am  very  sure 
you  will  find  it  superior  in  results  to  the  highly  extolled  sulpho-carbolate 
of  zinc  as  a  dressing  for  ulcerated  tissue  and  membrane,  and  far  easier  to 
keep  'on  hand'  and  apply. 

Petroleum 

"For  many  years  now,  except  as  an  unknown  constituent  of  certain  pat- 
ented 'oils'  and  liniments,  crude  petroleum  is  utilized  only  as  a  lubricant  and 
in  medicine  has  been  superseded  by  paraffin  oil  and  petroleum  by-products 
of  the  distillation  and  refining  of  the  crude  petroleum  in  the  production  of 
gasoline  and  kerosene. 

"You  may  be  more  familiar  with  petroleum  as  ^Cosmoline,'  'Vaseline,' 
or  as  'Petroleum  Jelly."  These  are  all  one  and  the  same  product,  but  you 
usually  have  to  pay  something  additional  for  the  proprietory  name  and  in 
buying  it  as  "petrolatum'  you  are  pretty  sure  of  obtaining  an  article  of 
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American  manufacture,  by  far  the  best  for  your  purpose.  In  buying  it  In 
any  considerable  quantity,  if  you  can  liave  choice  of  several  grades,  select 
a  No.  2  or  No.  3  in  preference  to  a  No.  1,  for  they  will  cost  you  less  and  are 
far  richer  in  medicinal  value.  I  prefer  a  rather  dark  petrolatum  with  a 
greenish  ttnge  to  one  of  a  golden  yellow  color  and  translucent. 

"Under  the  head  of  'Carbolic  Acid,'  I  gave  working  formulas  for  a  car- 
bolized  petroleum  and  a  sulpho-carbol  ointment,  and  also  referred  to  the 
superiority  of  petrolatum  over  lard  as  a  base  for  all  ointments  and  salves.  A 
few  words  in  relation  to  the  proper  method  of  making  an  ointment  may  not 
be  amiss: 

"In  incorporating  a  drug  in  powder  form  with  a  fatty  base,  first  see 
that  the  powder  contains  no  lumps  or  grit  and  place  it  in  the  center  of  your 
stone  slab  or  plate  glass  and  rub  it  up  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  base 
until  all  the  powder  is  taken  up  and  continue  adding  the  base  a  little  at  a 
time,  working  each  addition  with  your  spatula  or  knife  to  uniform  con- 
sistency. 

"Such  simple  directions  may  seem  superfluous,  but  it  has  been  my  observ- 
ation that  the  amateur  invariably  reverses  this  process,  by  placing  the  en- 
tire amount  of  petrolatum  or  lard  on  the  slab,  sifts  the  powdered  drug  over 
it  and  attempts  to  work  it  into  a  smooth  and  uniform  mass,  and  rarely  suc- 
ceeds. It  the  drug  to  be  incorporated  is  in  the  form  of  a  ligtuid  or  oil,  it  is 
best  to  melt  the  petrolatum  with  a  gentle  heat  and  slowly  stir  in  the  liquid 
or  oil  and  continue  stirring  until  the  mass  thickens  as  it  cools.  Alcoholic 
extracts  or  oils  are  extremely  difficult  to  accurately  distribute  through  a 
fatty  mass  by  any  other  method,  but  you  must  avoid  having  the  petrolatum 
base  hot;  use  only  sufficient  heat  to  liquify  it,  otherwise  the  heat  may  dis- 
sipate volatile  principles  it  is  important  to  retain. 

"The  petrolatum  product  that  demands  the  most  extended  notice,  not  for 
its  intrinsic  value  to  poultrymen,  but  because  of  Its  frequent  recommenda- 
tion for  almost  every  ill  of  chickendom,  is  the  illumlnant — 

Kerosene  or  Coal  Oil 

"This  product  is  so  well  known,  as  to  its  appearance,  cost,  production 
and  distribution,  that  I  shall  avoid  further  mention  along  these  lines.  I  can 
confine  my  discussion  to  its  actual  and  assumed  value  to  poultrymen  as  an  in- 
secticide, germicide  and  remedial  agent  extraordinary.  Frankly,  the  only 
use  for  which  I  can  recommend  kerosene  in  poultry  practice,  save  as  "mid- 
night oil"  for  study  and  account  keeping,  is  as  an  insecticide  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Red  Mite  that  breeds  and  hides  in  the  cracks  and  crannies 
of  our  poultry  houses. 

"The  sole  superiority  of  kerosene  over  other  insecticides  for  this  pur- 
pose lies  in  its  penetrating  and  flowing  qualities ;  it  reaches  the  lowest  nooks 
and  tiniest  crevices  better  than  the  heavier  coal  tar  products.  But  owing  to 
this  same  volatile  characteristic  and  rapid  evaporation,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  kerosene  is  short-lived  in  its  action.  The  application  of 
today  may  not  answer  for  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  To  destroy  mites,  larva 
and  eggs  of  this  pestiferous  parasite,  there  must  be  actual  contact  with  the 
kerosene,  the  odor  or  fumes  are  not  sufficient.  Hence,  an  oil  can  and  brush 
are  better  instruments  for  distribution  than  a  sprayer,  but  should  you  con- 
clude that  the  latter  is  more  convenient,  it  will  be  well  to  add  to  each  quart 
of  kerosene,  two  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 

"I  cannot  endorse  the  oft  repeated  advice  of  kerosene  as  a  cure  for  roup, 
colds,  catarrh  and  bronchitis,  either  by  means  of  dipping  the  fowl's  head 
into  a  bucket  of  water  covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  the  internal  administration 
from  a  teaspoon,  or  by  floating  it  on  their  drinking  water.  All  these  kindred 
ailments  are  distinguished  by  a  more  or  less  Inflamed  and  congested  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  head,  throat,  nasal  passages  and 
bronchial  tubes.  To  effect  a  cure,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  kill  the  germs, 
but  also  to  heal  and  restore  to  normal  condition  the  diseased  membrane. 

"Kerosene  is  described  as  a  'powerful  and  dangerous  irritant'  to  the 
cuticle  and  mucous  membrane.  How  then  can  it  also  exert  a  soothing  and 
healing  action  on  said  membrane?      It  is  true  that  as  a  home  remedy  kero- 
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sene  is  sometimes  successfully  used  as  an  external  application  to  the  throat 
and  chest  to  allay  internal  inflammation  and  congestion,  but  in  such  cases 
it  acts  as  a  'counter-irritant,'  and  it  is  only  as  a  counter-irritant  kerosene 
can  be  of  service.  But  so  long  as  we  take  any  pride  or  satisfaction  in  our 
chickens  wearing  feathers,  efficient  counter-irritants  are  barred  from  poul- 
try practice.  Poultry  editors  probably  have  more  Inquiries  regarding  'the 
loss  of  feathers  than  any  other  one  form  of  'trouble';  the  answer  may  be 
vermin,  depluming  mites,  favus,  or  feather-pulling,  but  the  writer  wonders 
if  the  too  free  resort  to  kerosene  may  not  often  be  the  correct  explanation? 
I  recall  reading  an  inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  the  Texas  flea,  and  the  reply 
was  as  follows:  'Apply  kerosene,  full  strength,  freely  to  head  of  fowl;  the 
oil  won't  hurt  the  fowl,  but  will  kill  the  fleas.'  But  if  the  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, it's  a  safe  bet  that  one  Texas  poultryman  could  exhibit  a  flock  of 
bald  headed  chickens.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  any  application 
powerful  enough  to  cause  the  feathers  to  drop  out  must  further  irritate  a 
cuticle  already  sensitive  and  sore  from  the  parasite's  ravages. 

"Reverting  to  the  kerosene  treatment  for  roup,  etc.,  I  presume  the 
theory  is  that  it  kills  the  germs  of  the  disease;  perhaps  it  does;  but  there 
are  many  drugs  that  will  kill  germs  but  only  at  the  expense  of  a  shock  to 
the  nervous  system  of  the  fowl  or  injury  to  the  cuticle  or  mucous  membrane 
that  will  take  up  much  of  the  fowl's  vitality  to  repair. 

"I  fear  we  are  all  a  little  daffy  about  germs  anyway.  We  are  told 
that  there  are  both  good  and  bad  germs,  but  even  the  bad  ones  have  too 
much  self-respect  to  come  when  they  have  not  been  invited.  What  the  indus- 
try needs  is  not  more  germicides,  but  less  germ-allures.  It's  too  late  to 
go  gunning  for  the  germ  that  is  in  the  sick  chicken;  its  mission  was  accom- 
plished ere  we  noted  the  symptoms.  Wage  vigorous  war  on  the  germs  with- 
out, and  if  the  good  germs  can't  lick  the  bad  ones  within,  it  is  because  you 
haven't  cultivated  them  or  given  them  a  chance  to  keep  their  powder  dry. 

Spirits  or  Oil  of  Turpentine 

"Obtained  by  the  distillation  of  resins  from  sundry  species  of  southern  pine 
and  fir  wood,  seem  to  have  no  legitimate  place  in  a  letter  devoted  to  petro- 
leum products,  but  I  hope  to  show  that  there  is  no  Inconsistency.  In  physical 
appearance,  chemical  composition  and  in  their  use  and  abuse  as  poultry  rem- 
edies, there  exists  a  close  analogy  between  the  spirits  of  turpentine  and  kero- 
sene. 

"The  bulk  of  each  is  made  up  of  the  same  volatile  and  inflammable  hy- 
dro-carbons, and  neither  is  soluble  in  water. 

"Each  when  employed  externally  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  unbroken 
skin,  will  quickly  blister  and  destroy  the  plumage. 

"Given  internally  are  dangerous  irritants  to  the  mucous  membrane,  un- 
duly stimulate  the  kidneys  and  in  large  doses  cause  purging  and  hem- 
orhage  of  bowels. 

"I  am  not  questioning  but  what  both  turpentine  and  coal  oil  may  oc- 
casionally give  good  results,  seemingly,  but  I  do  claim  they  are  unneces- 
sarily severe  and  cruel  remedies,  and  that  poultrymen  can  very  well  dis- 
pense with  their  services,  as  the  good  they  can  accomplish  can  be  secured 
by  other  milder  agents  that  carry  no  menace. 

"I  have  known  turpentine  to  be  advised  as  an  injection  into  the  vent  for 
bowel  trouble  and  even  administered  to  baby  chicks  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  cure  and  preventive  for  this  same  'white  diarrhoea.'  Did  you,  In  your 
young  and  savage  days,  ever  administer  turpentine  to  the  same  part  of  a 
stray  dog's  anatomy?  If  so,  you  will  recall  that  said  dog  needed  all  outdoors 
to  express  his  opinion  of  turpentine  so  administered. 

"I  wonder  by  what  peculiar  process  of  reasoning  those  who  advocate  an 
enema  of  turpentine  or  any  other  drug  as  a  means  to  make  immune  the 
baby  or  growing  chicks  from  white  diarrhoea,  cholera  and  roup,  refer  to  the 
treatment  as  'inoculation'? 

"It  is  very  true  that  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  has  certain  and  accepted 
values  in  therapeutics.  It  is  an  excellent  vermifuge,  followed  by  castor  oil, 
particularly  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tapeworm;  it  is  frequently  employed  in 
low  types  of  fever,  as  in  certain  stages  of  typhoid,  and  is  occasionally  used 
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as  an  enema  in  obstinate  constipation  and  in  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
bowels.  By  this  seeming  endorsement  of  its  use  with  poultry,  it  must  be 
noted  that  turpentine  so  employed  is  always  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  or 
its  irritating  qualities  modified  by  bland  oils  or  mucllagenous  mixtures. 
And  such  preparation  is  far  from  practical  in  poultry  practice. 

Acids 

"Of  the  more  than  500  acids  recognized  by  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  but 
.very  few  are  of  utility  to  poultrymen,  save  as  exhibited  in  their  'salts'  or 
as  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of  the  natural  or  artificial  'ration  gath- 
ered by  or  provided  for  the  birds. 

"And  right  here  I  want  to  go  on  record  that,  although  I  write  of  drugs, 
I  protest  against  continual  or  unnecessary  'drugging.'  If  your  flock  is  well- 
bred,  well-fed,  well-watered,  well-housed — given  room,  range  and  kindly 
treatment — you  should  have  but  rare  occasion  for  any  drug  or  remedy. 

"'Prevention  is  better  than  cure,'  but  mark  this — intelligent  and  worth- 
while prevention  lies  in  the  observance  of  the  preceding  paragraph  and  not 
in  the  drugging  or  in  the  inoculation  of  perfectly  well  and  normal  chicks  or 
chickens. 

"Drugs  are  only  a  necessary  evil,  as  drugs;  It  is  far  better  for  the  vital- 
ity and  productiveness  of  your  flock  that  they  obtain  the  minerals,  salts 
and  acids  their  economy  demands  from  Nature's  laboratory  in  field,  forest 
and  stream,  than  from  the  druggist's  shelves  or  proprietary  preparations. 

"And  when  'shut-in,'  keep  in  mind  that  not  only  must  the  grain,  grit, 
shell,  meat  and  greens  be  ample  in  quantity,  good  in  quality,  but  of  sufficient 
variety  to  furnish  all  the  elements  required  to  maintain  health  and  vigor. 
Although  the  poultryman  in  his  work  and  attendance  has  need  of  but  few 
of  the  many  acids,  it  is  wise  for  him  to  know  something  of  those  with  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  and  those  most  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  poultry  press. 

'Borio  Acid-. — Fifteen  grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  makes 
an  excellent  wash  for  cleaning  out  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  fowl  afflict- 
ed with  catarrhal  accumulations.  I  referred  to  this  acid  under  Soda,  and 
stated  that  its  therapeutic  value  was  identical  with  Borax. 

"Salisylic  Aci(K — There  exists  a  group  of  organic  or  vegetable  acids  that 
doubtless  at  times  the  fowl's  organism  demands  a  modicum  of,  that  we  can 
best  administer  by  giving  them  the  run  of  the  orchard  and  garden  or  throw- 
ing them  waste  from  our  tables.  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  recom- 
mend the  feeding  of  fruits  at  regular  intervals,  and  too  often  offering  of 
them  to  the  penned  birds  would  be  unwise,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  an  occa- 
sional acid  fruit  or  berry  is  not  only  relished,  but  craved  by  the  confined 
birds. 

"It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  fallen  fruit  and  reachable  berries  form 
a  portion  of  their  ration  on  free  range. 

"Phosphoric  Acid. — Bone  meal  and  granulated  bone,  add  libitum  and 
freshly  ground,  untainted  green  bone,  in  moderation,  afford  the  fowl  this 
necessary  product  to  growth  and  upkeep. 

"Wood  Tar. — ^Also  obtained  In  the  destructive  distillation  above  referred 
to,  is  a  semi-fluid  dark  brown  or  black  substance,  strong,  pungent  odor  and 
sharp  taste,  officially  known  as  Fix  Liquidate.  It  has  considerable  medicinal 
value,  being  valuable  as  a  dressing  in  scaly  skin  diseases  and  much  employed 
in  combination  with  other  oils  and  syrups  as  an  expectorant  in  sub-acute 
and  chronic  bronchitis. 

"Visiting  a  poultryman  friend  on«  day  last  summer,  in  the  course  of  our 
talk,  he  remjirked:  'I  was  much  interested  in  what  you  wrote  In  the  A.  P.  J. 
about  the  use  and  abuse  of  Permanganate  of  Potash.  I  won't  say  but  what 
you  and  Dr.  Woods  are  right,  but  if  you  are  right,  there  are  many,  many 
others  that  are  wrong.  You  know  I  have  a  healthy  bunch  of  birds,  but  during 
the  late  fall  rains  a  few  invariably  'catch  cold'  and  I  have  never  given  them 
anything  but  Permanganate;  give  them  a  house  to  themselves  and  dissolve 
the  P.  P.  in  their  drinking  water  until  it  is  rich  wine  color.  It  cures  'em. 
Now  the  question  is,  if  you  have  me  throw  away  this  potash,  what  can  you 
offer  me  to  take  its  place?' 
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"My  reply  was  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  his  naturally  healthy  birds, 
isolated  and  confined  from  the  inclement  weather  in  a  dry,  roomy,  sunshiny 
(when  the  sun  did  shine),  and  well  ventilated  house,  would  have  quickly  re- 
covered from  their  colds  without  any  medicated  water,  but  if  in  the  future, 
to  ease  his  mind  of  the  feeling  that  he  ought  to  give  them  something  and 
cater  to  his  desire  to  give  that  something  in  the  water  to  save  the  labor  of 
individual  treatment,  I  would  recommend  that  he  make  and  give  them  'tar 
water'  on  alternate  days,  after  a  purgative  dose  of  Epsom  salts  in  their  mash 
the  first  day  of  Isolation  and  confinement. 

"And  in  case  any  care  to  try  the  substitution,  I  will  state  that  tar  water 
is  made  by  adding  one  pint  of  tar  to  four  pints  of  water  and  shaking  vigor- 
ously during  twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off  th'e  liquid  and  strain  or  filter.  For 
poultry  use,  to  «ach  pint  of  the  tar  water  you  may  add  four  pints  of  pure 
water-  Its  medicinal  properties  are  similar  to  turpentine,  but  very  much  irri- 
tant. It  also  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic.  For  acute  and  even  chronic 
catarrhal  conditions  it  is  an  excellent  home  poultry  rem-sdy.  Water  takes 
up  from  the  tar,  in  addition  to  other  constituents,  a  small  portion  of  creosote 
and  Acetic  Acid. 

"Lactic  Acid. — An  organic  acid  usually  obtained  by  subjecting  milk  or 
grape  sugar  to  lactic  fermentation.  It  is  formed  whenever  sugar  in  solu- 
tion is  placed  in  contact  with  an  alkaline  or  earthly  carbonate  in  presence  of 
a  special  ferment,  as,  for  example,  the  casein  of  milk  or  cheese;  hence  it  is 
evolved  in  the  souring  of  milk,  so  in  the  feeding  of  sour  milk,  curd  or  butter- 
milk to  the  flock,  the  poultryman  is  availing  himself  of  the  cheapest,  most 
convenient  and  desirable  form  in  which  to  administer  lactic  acid. 

"True  it  is  that  certain  manufacturing  chemists  offer  in  tablet  form 
cultures  of  imported  bacterium  bulgarlcum,  which,  dissolved  in  sweet  milk, 
produces  a  milk  much  higher  in  acidity  than  our  domestic  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
but  the  greater  acidity  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  cost, 
prohibitive  of  profit  if  you  are  employing  soured  milk  for  its  nutritive  as 
well  as  remedial  value. 

"For  two  or  three  years  past  the  feeding  of  milk,  sweet,  sour,  whey,  curd 
and  buttermilk,  has  occupied  much  space  in  the  poultry  press  and  many  ex- 
travagant claims  have  been  filed  to  the  effect  that,  in  addition  to  taking  the 
place  of  meat  in  the  ration,  it  is  a  cure  and  preventive  of  the  greatly  dreaded 
and  much  advertised  White  Diarrhoea  in  baby  chicks. 

"It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  great  poultry  Industry  that  the  individual 
poultryman  ceases  to  be  continually  on  the  lookout  for  the  appearance  of 
these  fatal  germ  diseases,  but  constantly  and  intelligently  on  the  look-in 
for  conditions  of  housing,  sanitation  and  improper  diet  that  are  responsible 
for  the  catarrhal  colds  of  the  adult  birds  and  the  abnormal  droppings  of  the 
baby  chicks  that  he  mistakenly  diagnoses  as  Roup  or  "White  Diarrhoea. 

"The  State  Experimental  Stations  are  trying  for,  and  doubtless  in  good 
time  will  secure  a  'strangle-hold'  on  these  obnoxious  germs,  and  when  they 
do,  we  will  all  doubtless  be  invited  to  the  obsequies.  And  finally,  brethren, 
in  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  just  a  word  of  caution  in  the  feeding  of 
sour  milk: 

"Fermenting  sour  milk  is  capable  of  forming  an  intoxicating  drink; 
keep  your  receptacles  clean  and  don't  use  tomorrow  what  was  left  over 
from  today.  And  if  you  are  of  those  who  keep  the  pink  tea  of  Permangan- 
ate before  the  flock,  cut  it  out  the  days  you  feed  sour  milk,  for  lactic  acid  of 
sour  milk  produces  in  contact  with  the  Permanganate  of  Potash,  acetic 
aldehyde,  a  powerful  and  poisonous  alcohol. 

Oils 

"For  practical  purposes  of  care  and  treatment  of  poultry,  I  would  divide 
the  oils  into  simply  two  classes:  Those  valuable  for  external  use  only,  and 
those  advisable  for  internal  administration.  And  simply  as  oils,  I  find  it 
unnecessary  to  comment  on  but  few  in  each  class.  The  essential  oils  are 
so  denominated  because  they  possess  in  a  concentrated  state  the  properties  of 
the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Oils  are  not  only  insoluble  in 
water  but  too  concentrated  and  too  pungent  for  distribution  in  the  mash. 
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Alcoholic  tinctures  of  the  plants  o£  virulency  and  the  plant  itself,  if  innoc- 
uous, are  more  practical  vehicles  for  medicating  our  fowls  than  the  expressed 
or  distilled  oils. 

"This  is  in  accord  with  a  principle  that  if  I  can  thoroughly  fix  in  your 
mind  and  establish  in  your  practice,  I  will  have  done  you  more  real  service 
than  in  all  my  other  'recommendations,'  namely,  when  in  your  judgment 
your  birds  stand  in  need  of  certain  elements,  mineral  or  vegetable  or  animal, 
acid  or  alkaline,  laxative  or  astringent,  and  you  can  afford  them  the  indicated 
medication  through  careful  selection  in  the  rations  of  greens,  grain  and 
mash,  you  should  do  so  in  preference  to  resorting  to  laboratory  products. 

"As  I  have  already  intimated,  not  having  a  great  deal  to  offer  on  the 
subject  of  oils,  I  shall  add  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  the  use  and  value  of 
mustard  seed  and  flaxseed  meals.  This,  however,  is  far  from  foreign  to  a 
chapter  on  oils,  for  the  fixed  or  fatty  oils  of  vegetable  origin  are  furnished 
us  almost  exclusively  by  the  fruit  and  mainly  by  the  seed,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  meals  or  ground  mustard  and  flaxseed,  instead  of  the  expressed 
oils,  follows  the  principle  above  outlineij. 

"Oils  for  external  use: 

"Cotton  seed  oil,  not  necessarily,  for  'external  use  only,'  as  you  may  now 
have  it  on  your  table  labeled.  'oliVe  oil,'  but  -placed  under  this  classification 
here,  as  I  desire  to  recommend  it,  as  an-  ecpjiomical,  bland,  innocuous  base 
and  dilutant  for  more  active  Tepiedial  a:g^rit§< 

"Dissolve  two  ounces  of  gum  cainpjtior  in  eight  ounces  of  cotton  seed  oil 
for  the  oft  recommended  camphbrated  oil;  sprayed  into  the  nasal  cavities  and 
throat,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  catarrhal  conditions.  Good  as  a  dressing 
for  frozen  combs  and  watt,les,  and  will  clean  up  scaly  legs  unless  treatment 
has  been  too  long  delayed. 

"Oils  for  internal  administration: 

"Leaving  out  of  question  food  values,  and  referring  only  to  medicinal 
use,  under  the  above  classification  I  can  restrict  my  comments  to  one  oil 
that  in  my  opinion  deserves  to  be  designated  as  'first  aid'  in  acute  disorders, 
namely, 

"Oleum  ricini  or  castor  oil:  Obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  com- 
hunis,  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  northern  Africa,  but  cultivated  through- 
out the  Middle  and  Western  states,  both  for  oil  production  and  for  its  orna- 
mental value.  The  action  of  the  oil  as  a  cathartic  is  mild,  speedy  and 
thorough;  stimulates  the  liver,  allays  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines and  lubricates  the  tissues. 

"Intestinal  disorders,  save  in  the  instance  of  that  rare  disease,  chicken 
cholera,  are  individual  ailments  and  not  flock  infection,  hence  should  com- 
mand individual  treatment: — a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oU  poured  down  the 
throat  of  the  ailing  bird  is  preferable  and  far  more  certain  in  its  action  than 
a  purgative  given  through  the  medium  of  the  mash  or  water.  Diseases  of 
the  liver,  limber-neck,  diarrhoea,  indigestion  and  enteritis,  are  a.11  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  absorption  of  poisons  in  the  intestines  arising  from  in- 
durated faeces  and  acrid  accumulations.  So  in  treating  these  'ills'  it  fol- 
lows that  the  'first  aid'  should  be  a  thorough  examination  of  the  bowels;  in 
many  cases  no  further  medication  is  necessary. 

"In  administering  castor  oil,  slightly  warm  the  oil  or  have  the  spoon  hot 
and  the  oil  will  not  cling  to  the  spoon  or  the  bird's  eosophagus.  And  this  is 
not  a  bad  tip  for  family  use. 

"It  is  of  little  moment  if  you  use  none  of  my  given  formulas  and  soon 
forget,  as  you  doubtless  will,  what  I  have  offered  regarding  the  several  drugs 
treated,  if  you  will  but  approve  and  adopt  certain  rules  I  have  endeavored 
to  emphasize,  and  a  few  of  which  I  desire  to  repeat  in  closing: 

"Shun  poisonous  drugs  and  compounds  and  avoid  cruel  treatments. 

"Know  what  you  are  giving  or  using,  and  why. 

"Remember  that  no  drug  or  remedy  can  give  you  good  results  without 
the  co-operation  of  care  and  cleanliness. 

"Keep  in  mind  that  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  whitewash  can  keep  down 
your  outlay  for  disinfectants  and  germicides. 
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"Remember  that  healthy,  well-fed  fowls  require  no  stimulants  and  that 
spicy  condiments  are  only  valuable  in  adding  an  appetizing  flavor  to  a  mash 
that's  grown  monotonous. 

"Remember  that  fresh,  clean  and  abundant  water  is  preferred  by  your 
birds  to  pink  tea  or  doped  drink  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  better  medi- 
cine. 

"Forget  not  that  first  aid  to  sickly  bird  or  ailing  flock  means  a  general 
and  thorough  cleaning  up  and  down  and  food  inspection. 

"And  finally,  brethren,  when  'doctoring'  your  fowls,  if  in  doubt,  give 
them  or  use  on  or  about  them  nothing  you  would  hesitate  to  take  or  use  on 
yourself  or  in  your  family  for  like  ills  and  injuries. 

"This  I  call  the  poultry  practitioner's  Golden  Rule." 

CHART  OF  DISEASES  AND  SYMPTOMS 

Simple  diagnosis  of  the  most  common  poultry  diseases: 

Bronchitis: — ^Difficult  breathing,  wheezing,  rattling  or  bubbling  sound. 
Mucous  in  mouth  or  throat. 

Bumble  Foot: — Swelling  about  the  toes  and  feet.    Often  lameness. 

Break  Down: — Abdomen  large  and  baggy.  Crowded  with  fat  and  hangs 
down. 

Black  Head  (Turkeys): — Head  dark.  Victim  mopes,  loss  of  appetite, 
wings  dropped.  Diarrhoea.  There  are  no  special  external  symptoms  until  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  If  the  birds  are  losing  in  weight,  look  on 
them  as  suspicious  cases. 

Golds: — Watery  discharge  from  eyes  and  nostrils. 

Catarrh: — Mucous  in  nostrils.    Offensive  odor  about  the  head. 

Chicken  Pox: — Comb  and  face  covered  with  warts,  sores  and  scabs. 

Croup: — Difficulty  in  breathing.  Coughing  accompanied  by  wheezing 
or  rattling.  In  severe  cases  birds  become  sleepy.  Refuse  to  eat.  Wings  droop. 
Temperature  high. 

Canker: — White  cheesy  patches  on  tongue,  mouth  or  throat.  Coughing 
and  difficulty  in  breathing  if  canker  is  in  the  trachea. 

Cholera: — Deep  yellowish  diarrhoea,  finally  changing  to  greenish.  Feath- 
ers rough,  head  drawn  down  towards  the  body  and  wings  droop.  Sleepy  ap- 
pearance.   Frequent  discharges.     Instant  thirst. 

Crop  Bound: — The  crop  is  enlarged  and  prominent,  and  seems  filled  with 
food. 

Congestion  of  Lungs: — Difficult  rapid  breathing,  sleepiness  and  indis- 
position to  move.    Comb  dark. 

Congestion  of  Brain: — Spasmodic  and  nervous.  Head  drawn  back  and 
loss  of  control  of  head  and  neck  muscles.  In  acute  stages  they  become  more 
quiet. 

Diarrhoea: — Their  droppings,  either  whitish,  yellowish,  greenish  or 
brownish,  sometimes  have  an  offensive  odor. 

Enteritis: — Severe  form  of  diarrhoea.  Bird  is  inactive  and  dumpish. 
Comb  is  first  pale  and  limp  and  later  becomes  dark.  Bird  is  sleepy  and  un- 
willing to  walk.    Distention  of  the  abdomen. 

Egg  Bound: — Frequent  visits  to  nests.  Hen  strains  and  appears  to  be 
in  distress.    Stands  more  or  less  erect. 

Eversion  of  Oviduct: — The  oviduct  and  a  mass  of  red  and  bloody  tissues 
projecting  from  the  vent. 

Gapes  (Young  Chicks) : — Frequent  gaping,  coughing  and  sneezing.  Dump- 
ish, weak,  and  drooped  wings.  Eyes  closed,  mouth  opened  and  tongue 
protruding. 

Going  Light: — Bird  gradually  grows  thinner  and  becomes  practically 
skin,  bones  and  feathers.    Comb  pale  and  withered. 

Internal  Worms: — Evidence  of  indigestion.  Comb  is  pale.  Diarrhoea  or 
constipation.    Birds  become  thin  and  lifeless. 

Inflammation  of  Crop: — Crop  filled  with  liquid  and  gas.  Contents  sour, 
Bird  Is  dull,  loses  its  appetite  and  shows  weakness. 

Limier  Neck: — Control  of  neck  muscles  is  lost.  Neck  hangs  limp  so 
the  head  falls  toward  ground  between  the  feet. 
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Zjeg  Weakness: — Unsteady  walk.  Will  sit  while  eating.  Often  unable 
to  stand  alone  and  constantly  tumbling  over. 

Liver  Disease: — Rough  plumage,  watery  diarrhoea,  brown  or  yellow,  lack 
of  appetite,  sluggish,  comb  first  purple,  then  dark,  and  finally  black. 

Peritonitis: — High  fever,  stupor,  glaring  or  bright  eyes,  distended  abdo- 
men, frequent  discharges  from  the  vent,  indisposed  to  move. 

Ovarian  or  Oviduct: — Act  as  if  broken  down  in  back  and  a  tendency  to 
sit  down.  High  fever.  Glaring  eye  and  sometimes  have  quivering  motion. 
Seem  in  great  distress.  Rapid  breathing.  Discharge  from  vent  resembling 
yolk  of  egg. 

Pnewmonia: — Attack  sudden.  High  temperature.  Rapid  and  difficult 
breathing.  Coughing  and  many  have  a  mucous  dropping  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Rough  plumage.  Drooping  wings.  Loss  of  appetite.  Thirst  and 
constipation. 

Rheumatisms — Lameness  or  stiffness.  Staggering  motion  and  objection 
to  moving.     Sometimes  swelling  joints. 

Roup: — Sticky,  yellowish  discharge  from  eyes  and  nostrils.  Offensive 
odor  about  head.  Eyes  and  face  sometimes  swollen.  Loss  of  appetite.  Re- 
sults in  general  rundown  appearance. 

Sore  Head: — Comb  and  face  affected  with  sores,  warts  or  scabs. 

Scaly  Leg: — Scales  on  legs,  rough,  raised  and  unsightly.  In  many  cases 
scales  have  disappeared  entirely. 

Tuberculosis: — Emaciation.  Pale  comb  and  wattles.  Weakness.  Lame- 
ness. Ruffling  of  feathers  and  in  last  stages  diarrhoea.  Bright  eye  and 
ravenous  appetite. 

Vent  Gleet: — Straining  and  frequent  passages  of  excrement  voided  in 
small  quantities.  Vent  swollen  and  irritated.  Discharge  collects  on  the  skin. 
Sores  and  ulcers  form.    An  offensive  odor. 

White  Diarrhoea  (Young  Chicks) : — Crop  empty.  Chicks  sleepy  and  life- 
less. Remain  under  hover  or  hen.  Wings  droop.  No  appetite.  White  dis- 
charge from  vent.    Shrill  cry  as  if  in  pain.    Short  backed  and  big  bellied. 

Wry  Neck: — Head  drawn  backwards.  Nervous  and  spasmodic.  No  con- 
trol of  head  or  neck  muscles. 

QUESTIONS  LESSON  27 


POULTRY  DISEASES,  THEIR  CAUSE,  PREVENTION  AND  CURE 

1.  Why  is  the  liver  said  to  be  a  filter  for  the  blood? 

2.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  treatment  for  roup? 

3.  What  should  be  done  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  or  cholera? 

4.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  canker? 

5.  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  severe  crop  bound? 

6.  What  two  symptoms  would  you  look  for  in  liver  trouble?    And  name 
a  treatment  for  liver  trouble. 

7.  What  is  "Going  Light"? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  "limber  neck"   and  wry  neck"? 

9.  How  would  you  detect  vent  gleet  and  what  is  the  best  treatment? 

10.  Name  two  simple  drugs  usually  found  among  home  remedies  which 
are  useful  in  treatment  of  poultry  diseases,  and  give  uses  for  each. 
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INTRODUCTION 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  scarcity  of  beef  and  with  our  increasing 
population,  poultry  and  eggs  are  certain  to  be  in  much  greater  demand.  We 
are  also  certain  that  the  price  will  gradually  advance  with  the  increasing 
demand  and  the  scarcity  of  other  meat  products.  In  a  single  month  recently 
10,856,516  pounds  of  raw  beef  were  imported  by  the  United  States  from 
South  America,  Australia  and  other  countries.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the 
same  month  123,118  head  of  cattle  were  imported,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pork  and  mutton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  future  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry or  the  increased  profit  which  can  be  made  from  the  production  of 
good  quality  eggs. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  is  also  true  that  fifty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  eggs  a  year  are  placed  before  the  "candle"  and  are  found  to  be 
unfit  for  human  food.  This  is  our  annual  tribute  to  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness. The  loss  of  fifty  million  dollars  annually  in  any  other  business 
would  be  considered  a  calamity  and  a  national  disgrace  on  our  business 
judgment,  yet  we  permit  it  to  occur  year  in  and  year  out  without  giving  it 
really  serious  thought.  It  is  a  loss  which  is  almost  wholly  preventable.  It 
is  probably  well  within  ihe  bounds  of  reason  to  say  that  the  eggs  which 
do  succeed  in  passing  the  candle  test  would  net  their  producers  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year  more  had  they  been  laid  by  the  right  kind  of  hens,  kept  under 
proper  conditions  and  marketed  by  modern  methods.  In  other  words,  our 
farmers  and  poultry  raisers  are  suffering  an  annual  loss  of  approximately 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  Everyone  of  those  eggs  was  good  when  laid. 
The  carelessness  and  delay  in  handling  has  made  the  services  of  a  host  of 
wholesalers  and  their  hirelings  necessary;  and  yet  the  eggs  when  they  reach 
the  consumer  fail  to  give  satisfaction!  Fully  nine-tenths  of  this  tremendous 
waste  might  easily  be  prevented  if  our  egg-  producers  and  dealers  would 
adopt  the  modern  methods  and  practices  which  have  proven  successful  in 
securing  and  maintaining  high  quality  in  market  eggs.  Such  methods  and 
practices  are  herein  described. 

MARKET  EGG  SITUATION 

Nine  farmers  out  of  every  ten  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  enough 
for  their  market  eggs.  Nine  city  dwellers  cut  of  every  ten  insist  that  they 
are  required  to  pay  too  much  for  their  table  eggs,  especially  for  eggs  with 
a  reasonable  chance  of  standing  close  inspection  with  the  shell  off.  Facts 
and  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  both  the  producer  and  consumer  are 
right  in  their  respective  contentions. 

Where,  then  does  the  trouble  lie?  A  careful  investigation  shows  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  reasons  for  the  wide  margin  between  the  price 
which  the  farmer  receives  and  the  price  which  the  city  consumer  pays. 
The  first  class  of  reasons  may  be  termed  "Faults  in  production  and  hand- 
ling on  the  farm."  For  this  the  farmer  himself  is  largely  responsible.  The 
second  may  be  classed  as  "Defects  in  the  system  of  marketing."  For  these 
last  it  is  impossible  to  definitely  fix  the  responsibility.  The  present  system 
of  marketing  has  grown  and  continued  to  grow  until  it  has  become  a  head- 
strong giant,  so  powerful  that  it  will  never  be  curbed  and  brought  into 
subjection  until  the  people  learn  how  to  properly  wield  the  sword  of  "co- 
operation" and  "better  marketing." 
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The  consumption  of  eggs  is  already  enormous,  but  it  would  more  than 
double  if  we  could  establish  more  confidence  in  the  market  egg.  The 
reason  eggs  are  not  called  for  more  often  in  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes  and 
such  places  is  because  the  guest  hasn't  the  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the 
egg  which  would  be  served  him.  We  feel  that  if  the  farmers  and  dealers 
were  better  informed  about  better  methods  of  production  and  handling  of 
eggs  a  higher  quality  article  would  be  produced  and  a  much  higher  grade 
egg  marketed.  We  not  only  lose  the  value  of  the  eggs  themselves,  but  we 
also  suffer  a  great  financial  loss  because  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
eggs  which  are  offered  for  sale  are  unfit  for  food,  and  this  necessitates  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  army  of  inspectors  by  dealers  in  eggs  and  necessi- 
tates the  payment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  salaries  for  these 
men  each  year.  Most  of  this  could  be  obviated  and  this  vast  sum  saved  for 
the  producer  and  consumer  if  better  methods  of  production  and  marketing 
were  thoroughly  undertsood  and  practiced. 

At  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  farmers  keep  poultry  upon  their  farms 
and  most  of  them  admit  that  their  flocks  yield  them  a  reasonable  profit,  al- 
though any  intelligent  observer  has  but  to  spend  a  short  time  in  the 
markets  of  our  cities  to  learn  that  poor  niethods  of  preparing  and  mar- 
keting poultry  and  eggs  prevent  the  producer  from  receiving  much  greater 
returns,  than  come  to  him  at  the  present  time.  We  know  it  to  be  a  fact, 
admitted  by  all,  that  high-grade  goods  practically  sell  themselves,  and  if 
we  are  to  put  our  poultry  business  upon  a  deservedly  high  plane  we  must 
give  due  consideration  to  the  question  of  marketing.  We  must  not  only 
turn  out  a  superior  grade  of  goods,  but  it  must  be  marketed  in  the  most 
careful  manner. 
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A  HIGH  GRADE  PRODUCT  SELLS  ITSELF. 

A  case  of  clean  fresh  eggs  in  uniform  size  and  color,  produced  by  pure- 
bred poultry.  From  90,000,000  to  100,000,000  dollars  could  be  saved  each  year 
by  American  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  if  all  marketed  eggs  like  these. 

Mr  Farmer  join  the  band  of  good  egg  producers,  if  you  are  not  already 
in  that  class.  If  every  one  will  do  that,  market  eggs  will  soon  command  a 
better   price. 

The  consumer  looks  upon  the  average  egg  with  suspicion.  A  better 
production  and  a  more  nearly  uniform  product  would  encourage  much 
greater  consumption.  The  sale  of  eggs  unfit  for  food  tends  to  lower  thfe 
price  and  to  keep  it  down. 


COMPOSITION  OF  HEN  EGGS 


Yolk 
(percentage) 

White  of  egg       Whole  egg 
(percentage)      (percentage) 

Water    ■ 

46— S2 
30—35 
14—16 

80_88                70—76 

Fat     

Traces                   9 — 14 

Protein    

10—13         1         10—15 

Shell  and  shell  membranes   .  .  . 

1          9—12 

It  is  seen  that  the  whole  egg  usually  contains  over  ten  per  cent  of  fat. 
Nearly  all  of  this  fat  is  in  the  yolk,  and  obviously  the  fowl  must  have  a  sur- 
plus of  fat  before  the  yolks  can  begin  to  deyelop.  The  eggs  of  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  guinea  fowls,  and  other  birds  vary  to  some  cxtexit  from  the  analysis 
noted  above,  but  the  differences  are  slightj 

The  detailed- analysis  of  hens'  eggs  which  follows  is  taken  from  Simon's 
text  book  of  physiological  chemistry: 

Analysis  of  albumen  (60.5  per  cent  of  whole  egg) 

Percentage 

Calcium  carbonate 90.00 

Magnesium   carbonate    Small  amount 

Calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate   Small  amounts 

Water    1.00 

Analysis  of  albumen  (60.5  per  cent  of  whole  egg) 

Percentage 

Water     80.00—86.68 

Solids     13.32-20.00' 

Albumins     '. .     11.50—12,27 

Extractives 0.38—  0.77 

Glucose    0.10—  O.SO 

Fats  and  soaps   Traces 

Mineral  salts   0.30—  0.66 

Lecithins    and   cholesterin    Traces 

The  mineral  ash  of  the  albumen  has  been  found  by  Poleck  and  Weber 
to  consist  of: 

Sodium   (Na20)    23.56—32.93 

Potassium   (K20)    27.66—28.45 

Calcium    (C^O)     1.74—2.90 

Magnesium  (MeO) 1-60-  3.17 

Iron    (FeSQS)    0  44—0.55 

Chlorine   (CI)    23.84—28.56 

Phosphoric  acid  (PZQS) 3.16—  4.83 

Carbonic  acid   (C02)    9.67—11.60 

Sulphuric  acid   (SO^)    1-32-  2.63 

Silicic  acid  (SiQS)   0.28—  0.49 

Flourine   (Fl)    '....■. Traces 

Analysis  of  the  yolk  (29  per  cent  of  whole  egg) 

According  to  Gautier  we  have  the  following: 

Percentage 

Water     47.19-51.49 

Solids 48.51—42.81 

Fats  (olein,  palmitin  and  stearin)    : 21.30—22.84 

Vitellin  and  other  albumins  15.63 — 15.76 

Lecithins : 8.43—10:72 

Cholesterin 0.44—  1.7.5 

Cerebrin    0.30 

Mineral   Salts    : 3.33—  0.36 

Coloring  Matter  

Glucose    0.553 
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Poleck  and  Weber  also  give  the  following  as  the  analysis  of  the  mineral 
salts  of  the  yolk: 

Percentage 

Sodium   (Na^O)    5.12—  6.S7 

Potassium  (K^O)    8.05—  8.93 

Calcium    (CaO)    12.21—13.28 

Magnesium    (MgO)    2.07—  2.11 

Iron  (Fe203)     , 1.19—  1.45 

Phosphoric   acid,  free    (P^O^)        5.72 

Phosphoric  acid,   combined    63.81 — 66.70 

Sihcic  acid  (S102) 0.55—  1.40 

Chlorine    Traces 

According  to  Simon,  the  shell  is  made  up  of  an  organic  matrix  of  the 
nature,  of  keratin.  This  matrix  is  largely  impregnated  with  lime  salts.  The 
pigments  of  the  shell  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  common  pigment  "of 
blocd.  Tl  e  shell  membranes  are  also  composed  largely  of  keratin,  with  a 
small  amount  of  mineral  salts,  principally  calcium  phosphate.  The  white  of 
the  egg  is  supposed  to  consist  of  compartments  which  are  divided  by  thin 
membranes  and  which  contain  the  liquid  albumen.  These  membranes  are 
continuous  with  the  chalazae  and  the  shell  membranes.  The  yolk  consists 
largely  of  spherical  cells,  most  of  which  are  filled  with  fat. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OF  MARKET  EGGS. 

The  Hens. 

Since  the  source  of  the  egg  is  the  hen,  and  since  we  cannot  hope  to 
produce  large  uniform  eggs  in  liberal  quantities  without  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  hens,  it  follows  that  the  logical  place  to  begin  the  improvements 
of  our  market  eggs  is  in  the  breeding  pen  which  is  to  produce  ouf  layers. 

It  is  a  serious  and  costly  mistake  to  take  eggs  for  hatching  just  as  they 
come  from  the  average  farm  flock.  On  every  farm  where  there  is  a  desire 
to  increase  the  quality  and  number  of  market  eggs  per  hen  there  should  be 
a  carefully  selected  breeding  pen  from  which  all  eggs  for  hatching  should 
be  taken.  This  pen  should  be  composed  of  mature  hens  selected  for  egg 
production,  mated  with  a  strong,  vigorous  male;  if  ()ossible,  the  son  of  a  high- 
producing  hen.  It  has  been  found  that  more  depends  upon  the  breeding  of 
the  male,  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  the  offspring  will  produce,  than  upon  the 
female.  Yet  much  depends  upon  the  females  and  great  care  should  be 
used  in  selecting  the  females  which  are  to  go  into  the  breeding  pen.  Some 
hens  have  a  born  tendency  to  lay  and  others  a  born  tendency  to  put  on  fat. 
The  latter  should  be  culled  out  in  establishing  a  laying  strain. 

In  selecting  hens  for  the  breeding  pen  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
winter  layers  are  usually  the  best  producers.  The  surest  and  best  way  to 
select  the  winter  layers  is  by  means  of  the  trap-nest.  Time  spent  in  trap- 
nesting  the  farm  flock  during  the  winter  months  will  prove  a  splendid  in- 
vestment. If,  however,  one  does  not  care  to  use  trap  nests,  there  are 
certain  indications  of  heavy  laying  qualities  which  should  be  looked  for  in 
selecting  hens  for  the  breeding  pen.  Hens  which  moult  late  in  the  fall 
have  almost  invariably  been  found  to  be  heavy  layers.  Most  high  pro- 
ducers have  good-sized  combs  for  their  variety.  They  also  have  broad, 
deep  bodies.  The  back  is  broad  and  the  ribs  are  well  sprung,  giving 
plenty  of  room  for  the  egg  organs  and  the  digestive  organs.  A  hen  must 
have  capacity  to  eat  and  digest  a  large  amount  of  food  if  she  is  to  lay  a 
large  number  of  eggs.  Such  hens  are  compactly  built,  not  loose  jointed, 
and  their  bodies  are  solid.  They  are  wide  between  the  pelvic  bones,  and 
also  wide  between  the  pelvic  bones  and  the  point  of  the  breast  bone.  Select 
the  pullets  which  mature  quick  and  begin  to  lay  earliest.    Select  the  hens 


which  are  loose  and  flabby  in  the  abdomen,  and  not  baggy,  hard  and  overly 
fat.  Select  the  hens  which  go  on  the  roost  last  at  night  and  which  come  off 
first  each  morning.  An  early  relirer  and  a  late  riser  is  not  worth  much  in 
the  poultry  yards. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  never  to  place  hens  in  the  breeding  pen 
that  have  at  any  time  suffered  from  any  poultry  disease.  Hens  that  have 
ever  been  diseased  should  be  plainly  marked,  so  that  they  will  never  there- 
after be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  Some  diseases  are  known  to  be  direct- 
ly transmissible  to  the  progeny.  As  a  result  of  others,  there  is  an  inherited 
weakness  which  renders  the  offspring  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  from 
which  the  parent  has  suffered,  while  still  others  merely  weaken  the  consti- 
tution and  render  the  bird  unfit  for  breeding  purposes. 

USE  PURE-BRED   HENS 

Do  not  keep  mongrel  hens  and  expect  to  make  the  largest  profit,  either 
from  market  poultry  or  market  eggs.  The  highest  priced  eggs  are  those 
which  are  large  and  uniform  in  both  size  and  color.  Scrub  hens  do  not  lay 
eggs  that  are  uniform  in  size  and  color.  Pure-bred  hens  do.  The  average 
pure-bred  hen,  which  has  been  carefully  selected  and  bred  for  egg  produc- 
tion, lays  several  dozen  eggs  a  year  more  than  does  the  average  mongrel 
hen — and  she  lays  them  when  eggs  are  high. 

It  is  both  a  surprising  and  d'scouraging  fact  that  there  are  more 
farmers  who  are  still  harboring  mongrel  poultry  than  there  are  farmers  who 
have  banished  the  scrub  and  have  begun  to  raise  one  of  the  pure-bred  va- 
rieties. Yet  there  is  not  a  single  reason  why  the  farmer  who  is  raising- 
poultry,  either  for  eggs  or  market,  or  for  a  combination  of  both,  should 
keep  mongrels  or  attempt  to  combine  any  two  of  the  existing  varieties. 
Any  such  attempt  always  results  in  the  impairment  of  the  good  qualities 
which  have  required  years  of  scientific  mating  and  careful  selection  to 
produce.  When  two  varieties  are  crossed,  not  only  is  the  average  size  and 
number  of  eggs  per  hen  reduced,  but  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  size 
and  color,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  eggs  grade  "seconds,"  thus  bring- 
ing a  lower  price.  The  sooner  our  poultry  raisers  awake  to  this  vitally 
important  fact  the  sooner  will  they  begin  to  make  dollars  where  they  now 
make  dimes. 

Just  which  variety  of  pure-bred  poultry  the  farmer  shall  select  it  is 
not  within  the  prov'nce  of  this  bulletin  to  suggest.  Repeated  careful  tests 
indicate  that  there  is  no  "best"  breed.  More  depetids  upon  the  strain — 
that  is,  upon  careful  selection  and  breeding,  than  upon  the  variety  itself. 
The  variety  should  be  selected  which  suits  best  as  to  color,  size  and  shape, 
and  then  carefully  bred  for  quality  and  productiveness. 

In  selecting  a  variety  for  market  egg  production,  the  size  of  the  egg 
and  the  number  produced  per  year  per  hen  are  the  two  most  important 
considerations.  Almost  as  important  as  the  total  number  of  eggs  which  a 
hen  lays  during  the  year  is  the  number  which  she  lays  during  the  winter 
months  when  eggs  are  highest  in  price.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
table  will  be  of  interest.  It  shows  the  winter  egg  production,  or  the  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  between  November  IS  and  April  1,  by  the  thirty  hens 
of  each  of  the  varieties  which  were  in  the  Second  National  Laying  Contest. 
The  table  shows  the  total  weight  of  the  eggs  laid  by  each  variety,  also  the 
average  weight  per  dozen  of  all  the  eggs  laid  by  each  variety.  While  it  would 
be  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  winter-laying  qualities  of  the  various  varieties 
of  poultry  and  the  average  weight  of  the  eggs  laid  by  each  variety  are  as 
indicated  in  this  table,  yet  it  may  at  least  be  taken  as  shov/ing  "which  way 
the  wind  blows."  One  fact  directly  contrary  to  a  belief  commonly  held 
by  poultrymen  is  plainly  shown — that  is,  small  hens  do  not  necessarily  lay 
small  eggs. 
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Winter  egg  production  of  the  following  varieties: 

Record  of  Kggs  Laid  Betyreen  November  15,  and  April  1. 


Average 

Total 

Average 

Number 

weight 

Total 

weight 

weight 

of 

Variety 

per  hen 

number 

of  eggs 

per  doz. 

hens 

m 

eggs  laid 

in 

m 

pounds 

ounces 

ounces 

30 

Anconas    

3.65 
3.82 

1477 
1934 

3135.7 
3912.8 

25.44 

30 

S.   C.   W.   Leghorns.... 

24.24 

30 

S.   C.   Br.   Leghorns.  .  . . 

3.32 

1473 

2816.6 

22.92 

30 

R.   C.  W.   Leghorns 

3.56 

1306 

2670.6 

24.48 

30 

Black    Minorcas    

5.36 

1223 

2776.8 

27.24 

30 

S.   C.   Buff  Leghorns.  .. 

3.53 

1066 

2148.2 

25.32 

30 

Silver  Wyandottes    .... 

5.07 

2088 

4146.3 

23.76 

30 

White  Wyandottes   

5.48 

1847 

3743. 

24.24 

30 

Partridge    Wyandottes. 

6.11 

1078 

2017.2 

22.44 

30 

Buff    Wyandottes 

'5.59 

1590 

3085.8 

23.28 

30 

White    Rocks     

6  58 

1080 

2222.8 

24.72 

30 

Barred    Rocks    

6.69 

1465 

2987.6 

24.48 

30 

Buff   Rocks    

7.00 
6.22 

1608 
983 

3337.2 
1940.7 

24.84 

30 

Patridge  Rocks    

23.64 

30 

S    C    Reds 

5.94 
6.23 
7.10 

1545 
1423 
1972 

3221.6 
3011.2 
4258.5 

24.96 

30 

R    C    Reds    

25.32 

30 

Black   Langshans    

25.92 

30 

Buff  Orpingtons    

6.53 

1626 

32S8.5 

24. 

30 

Black    Orpingtons    .... 

6.65 

1266 

2588.3 

24.48 

30 

White    Orpingtons    .... 

6.38 

1714 

3478.8 

24.36 

Practically  the  same  variations  and  results  were  shown  by  later  egg- 
laying  contests. 

THE   FEED   IS  IMPORTANT 

A  fresh  egg  in  winter  is  one  of  nature's  choicest  delicacies,  and  one 
which  should  be  found  on  every  breakfast  table.  The  high  price  of  winter, 
eggs,  however,  makes  them  almost  prohibitive  in  many  homes.  We  offer  a 
few  simple  suggestions  to  the  end  that  a  large  proportion  of  your  hens 
may  produce  a  liberal  number  of  eggs  during  the  winter  months. 

See  that  they  have  the  right  kind  of  feed  and  plenty  of  it  The  follow- 
ing system  of  feeding  has  proven  very  successful  in  the  production  of  eggs. 
In  winter  the  scratch  feed  is  composed  of  two-thirds  coarsely  cracked  corn 
and  one-third  wheat.  Tn  the  spring  and  fall  they  are  given  equal  parts 
cracked  corn  and  wheat.  In  summer  they  get  2  parts  wheat  and  1  part 
cracked  corn.  About  a  pint  of  this  mixture  is  fed  to  each  ten  hens  each 
morning,  and  about  li  pints  at  night  in  a  litter  of  straw.  The  straw  should 
be  from  four  inches  to  eight  inches  deep.  Feed  more  heavily  at  night  than 
in  the  morning.  Keeping  the  hens  busy  is  another  of  the  very  important 
essentials  to  winter  eggs.  In  addition  to  the  above  scratch  feed,  a  dry  mash 
composed  of  nothing  but  ground  oats  is  kept  before  them  at  all  times  in  a 
feed  hopper.  If  ground  oats  cannot  be  secured,  a  mixture  of  1  part  bran, 
1  part  corn  meal  and  1  part  shorts  will  do.  Sour  milk  or  buttermilk  is  also 
kept  before  them  at  all  times.  Where  the  milk  is  not  available  about  ten 
pounds  of  beef  scraps  should  be  mixed  with  each  100  pounds  of  the  ground 
oats  or  dry  mash  mixture.  Where  flocks  are  kept  confined  they  should  be 
provided  with  good,  sharp  grit,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal.  Provide  plenty  of 
fresh  water.     In  cold  weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  water  three  times  a  day. 

Some  sort  of  green  feed  is  essential.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better 
than  sprouted  oats.  Good  oat  sprouters  can  be  purchased  from  most  poultry 
supply  storfes  or  one  can  be  easily  constructed  at  home.  Neither  light  nor 
prtificial  heat  is  required  to  sprout  oats,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  cellar 
or  basement  where  the  temperature  does  not  go  much  below  sixty  degrees 
First  soak  the  oats  twenty-four  hours  in  p.  bucket  of  water,  then  drain  off 
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the  water  and  turn  out  the  oats  in  a  shallow  box  or  tray.  Repeat  daily.  By 
the  end  of  a  week  you  will  have  seven  trays  of  sprouting  oats,  when  the 
first  tray  should  be  ready  to  feed.  The  trays  of  sprouting  oats  should  have 
porous  bottoms,  made  of  galvanized  iron  with  holes  punched  in  them  for 
drainage.  The  oats  should  be  sprinkled  daily.  Thus  you  can  provide  for  a 
continual  succession  of  green  feed  throughout  the  winter. 

Hens  are  largely  creatures  of  habit,  and  regularity  in  feeding  and  care 
is  important.  Follow  the  above  suggestions  carefully  and  we  feel  sure  you 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  liberal  supply  of  precious  "hen-fruit." 

The  hen  is  not  an  air  plant.  She  is  a  factory  for  the  converting  of  raw 
matet'ial  into  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  valuable  of  human  foods.  If  any 
factory  is  to  turn  out  a  maximum  amount  of  a  high  quality  product  it  must 
have  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind  of  raw  material.  So  must  the  hen. 
Wheat  is  the  best  single  grain  feed  for  laying  hens.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  any  kind  of  grain  feed,  wheat  should  form  the  major  part  of  the 
ration.  If  wheat  is  not  produced  on  the  place,  it  will  pay  to  sell  corn  and 
buy  wheat,  even  though  the  price  of  the  latter  is  relatively  higher.  Study  the 
flock.  Guard  against  both  over-feeding  and  underfeeding.  The  overfat  hen 
will  not  lay,  neither  will  the  half-starved  hen. 


Photograph  of  the  egg  organs  of  a  hen  straightened  out  to  show  the  sec- 
tions where  different  parts  of  the  egg  are  made.  1  is  the  ovary  where  the 
yolk  is  made.  2  is  the  part  of  the  oviduct  where  the  white  is  made.  3  is  part 
of  the  oviduct  where  the  shell  is  made.  It  will  be  seen  by  examining  the 
•  above  illustration  that  the  egg  is  made  by  piece  worli.  The  yolk  is  made  first, 
then  the  white  or  albumen  is  placed  around  it,  then  the  shell  is  placed  around 
this,  which  completes  the  egg.  If  a  hen  is  fed  a  ration  which  would  make  100 
yolks,  25  whites,  and  100  shells,  25  eggs  would  be  all  the  hen  could  make. 
Hens  fed  this  kind  of  ration  are  poor  producers  regardless  of  their  breeding. 
Hens  fed  a  balanced  ration,  one  that  would  make  ITO  yolks,  100  whites,  and 
100  shells,  produce  all  the  eggs  it  is  possible  for  them  to  produce. 

INF^LUENCE  OF  RATION  ON  WEIGHT  OF  EGGS 

There  is  often  easily  observable  and  sometimes  pronounced  differences 
in  the  strength,  growth  and  vitality  of  chicks  hatched  from  the  same  hen's 
eggs.  In  order  to  determine  if  possible  whether  the  ration,  and  variation 
in  weight  of  white  or  yolk  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  the  West  Virginia 
Experiment  Stations  made  some  experiments  and  these  are  their  tonclusions: 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  eggs  laid  by  individual  hens  vary 
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considerably  in  respect  to  their  weight,  the  weight  of  the  yolk,  and  the  per- 
cent of  the  total  egg  weight  that  is  yolk.  To  what  extent  these  variations 
are  due  to  excitement,  digestive  disturbances,  fluctuations  in  temperature, 
or  other  causes  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  available  data,  and 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  further  inquiry. 

(1).     The  heavier  the  egg,  the  heavier  the  yolk. 

(2).  The  heavier  the  egg,  the  smaller  is  the  total  percentage  of  the  egg 
that  is  yolk. 

(3).  When  eggs  are  laid  in  cycles  the  first  egg  in  the  cycle  is  usually 
the  heaviest,  the  other  eggs  decreasing  in  weight  according  to  their  position 
in  the  cycle.  .  . 

(4).  The  weight  of  the  yolk  usually  decreases  according  to  the  pijsition 
of  the  egg  in  the  cycle. 

(S).  In  general,  the  first  egg  in  all  cycles  has  a  lower  percentage  of 
total  egg  that  is  yolk  than  has  any  of  the  other  eggs. 

(6).  The  eggs  laid  by  individual  hens  not  only  vary  widely  in  regard 
to  their  average  weight  and  the  average  weight  of  their  yolks,  but  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  jthe  total  egg  that  is  yolk  also  varies  widely. 

(7).  The  result  indicates  that  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
animal  protein  in  the  ration  for  laying  hens  tends  to  weaken  the  vitelline 
membrane. 

(.8).  The  eggs  and  yolks  from  the  wheat  fed  fowlf  averaged  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  eggs  and  yolks  from  the  corn  fed  fowls. 

(9).  With  the  smaller  amount  of  scrap  in  the  ration  one  year  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  egg  that  was  yolk  was  greater  in  the  eggs  from  the  corn 
fed  fowls;  but  in  the  following  year  with  a  larger  amount  of  scrap,  the  per- 
centage was  smaller  than  in  the  eggs  from  the  wheat  fed  fowls. 

(10).  During  the  second  year  of  the, test,  the  weight  of  eggs  and  yolk 
and  the  percentage  of  the  total  egg  that  was  yolk,  were  greater  than  during 
the  first  year. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  PROPER  HOUSING 

Given  carefully  selected,  pure-bred  hens,  the  next  essential  to  the  profit- 
able production  of  quality  eggs  is  the  right  kind  of  a  poultry  house.  One 
winter  egg  is  worth  from  four  to  five  summer  eggs,  and  it  is  useless  to  ex- 
pect many  winter  eggs  unless  the  hens  are  properly  housed.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  build  an  expensive  poultry  house  in  order  to  have  a  good  one.  It 
should  be  built  facing  the  south  on  high,  well-drained  ground.  The  roof, 
north  side  and  two  ends  should  be  both  water-tight  and  wind-tight.  On  the 
south  side  provision  should  be  made  for  admitting  an  abundance  of  sun- 
shine and  plenty  of  pure  air  without  draughts.  Not  less  than  three  square 
feet  of  floor  space  should  be  allowed  for  each,  hen  which  the  house  is  to 
contain.  Much  of  the  loss  and  many  of  the  ills  and  dissappointments  met 
with  in  poultry  raising  can  be  traced  directly  to  nonsensically  designed, 
-poorly  constructed,  badly  ventilated,  inconveniently- arranged  and  improper- 
ly located  poultry  houses.  A  poultry  house  need  not  be  elaborate  or  expen- 
sive. It  should  be  designed  with  a  view  of  economy,  simplicty,  comfortable- 
ness, convenience,  dryness,  cheerfulness,  sanitation,  and  of  having  the  right 
amount  of  ventilation  and  sunshine.  (Write  for  the  plans  and  description  of 
our  fool-proof  poultry  house.) 

BREEDING  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  EGGS 

To  anyone  who  has  given  any  study  to  the  egg  situation  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  farmer  and  producer  of  eggs  can  make  more  money  and  make 
it  more  easily  by  attempting  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  eggs  than  they 
can  by  attempting  to  increase  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  flock  of  hens. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  should  study  methods  of  increasing  egg  pro- 
duction, but  comparing  the  two  ways  by  which  we  can  increase  a  net  profit 
from  our  hens,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  can  make  more  rapid  gain 
with  less  trouble  and  make  a  great  deal  bigger  porfit  in  the  end  by  striving 
to  improve  the  quality  of  eggs.  It  is  easier,  as  a  rule,  to  get  hens  to  lay  eggs 
of  a  more  uniform  color  and  a  little  better  shape  and  larger  eggs  than  it  is 
to  materially  increase  the  number.    By  selection  year  after  year  it  is  a  com- 


paratively  easy  matter  to  decidely  change  the  color,  shape  and  size  of  eeas 
':hat  hens  lay. 


•  • 

• 

'it:*  *  ^ 

By  careful  selection  and  breeding,  a  farmer  or  poultry  raiser  may  increase 
the  size  of  the  eggs  and  can  also ,  improve  the  uniformity  of  the  color  and 
shape  of  eggs.     Nos.  1,  2  anlii  3  represent  perfect  eggs  of  normal  size. 


In  almost  any  market  in  this  country  the  determining  factors  which 
largely  regulate  the  price  in  nearly  every  case  are  size  and  quality,  yet  it  is 
often  the  case  that  eggs  which  are  medium  in  size  and  a  uniform  color, 
either  white  or  brown,  will  bring  higher  prices  per  dozen  than  will  larger 
eggs  of  mixed  colors.  There  are  a  large  number  of  firms  and  egg-packing 
establishments  in  this  and  other  state-i  which  are  buying  eggs  of  all  colors 
and  sizes,  and  by  systematically  grading  them  these  people  are  making  a 
splendid  profit  in  their  business.  The  farmer  should  learn  to  grade  his  own 
eggs  and  thus  save  much  of  the  tremendous  amount  .of  money  which  is 
annually  paid  by  egg-packing  establishments  to  graders,  candlers,  etc. 

Why  is  it  that  tihe  better  dass  of  trade  in  our  cities  are  willing  to  pay 


the  difference  in  price  for  clean  eggs  of  a  uniform  size  and  color?  It  is 
largely  because  these  eggs  are  more  attractive  looking,  as  if  they  were 
laid  by  pure-bred  poultry,  and  are  uniform  in  color  and  shape.  When  a 
buyer  sees  a  brown  egg  and  a  white  egg,  a  long  egg  and  a  round  egg,  a 
large  egg  and  a  small  egg,  a  clean  egg  and  a  dirty  egg,  all  mixed  in  the 
same  basket  or  case,  he  immediately  gets  the  impression  that  these  eggs 
are  from  no  place  in  particular  and  from  everywhere  in  general.  Immedi- 
ately doubt  is  cast  upon  them,  and  when  people  begin  to  doubt  the  charac- 
ter of  an  egg  it  is  "all  up"  with  that  egg.  The  consumers  buy  eggs  largely 
upon  appearances.  If  they  see  that  the  eggs  are  clean,  reasonably  uniform 
in  size  and  color,  that  they  are  all  dead  white  or  pure  brown,  they  immedi- 
ately have  faith  in  the  egg  and  presume  that  they  were  produced  by  a  flock 
of  pure-bred  poultry  that  was  given  good  care  and  properly  fed  and  housed. 
A  basket  of  pure  brown  eggs  or  a  plate  of  dead  white  eggs  look  very  at- 
tractive when  separated,  but  m:x  them  together  and  they  do  riot  present 
such  an  attractive  appearance. 

There  is  ho  doubt  but  that  the  poultry  people  are  fifty  years  behind  the 
times.  California  and  the  western  states  would  never  be  noted  for  the  won- 
derful fruit  which  they  produce  if  the  fruit  growers  of  those  states  should 
sell  all  of  their  best  varieties  of  fruit  mixed  in  the  same  case  with  the  culls. 
In  fact,  if  shipped  in  that  condition,  they  could  not  receive  enough  for  a 
car  of  their  fruit  when  it  reached  one  of  the  eastern  states  to  pay  the 
freight  or  the  express  upon  the  car.  It  would  not  brmg  much  upon  any 
market,  but  when  they  are  graded  and  carefully  packed  they  bring  the 
highest  prices  and  make  the  fruit  business  in  California  very  profitable.  The 
same  principles  will  apply  to  the  poultry  business  and  to  the  marketing  of 
eggs.  No  matter  what  the  product  may  be,  when  you  mix  good  quality 
with  poor  quality  the  poor  iproduct  is  certain  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
the  good  more  than  the  good  will  bring  up  the  price  of  the  poor.  When 
you  place  medium-sized  eggs  with  large  eggs  it  makes  the  medium-sized 
look  very  small,  but  when  you  place  a  full  case  of  medium-sized  eggs  be- 
fore a  buyer  for  his  inspection,  and  all  are  of  ore  color,  he  looks  upon  them 
as  being  a  very  good  case  of  eggs. 

How  are  we  to  breed  so  that  we  may  improve  the  quality  of  the  eggs? 
We  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  hen  lays  essentially. the  same  color  and  shape 
egg  year  in  and  year  out.  Of  course  we  know  that  the  first  eggs  of  a  pullet 
are  small  and  will  gradually  increase  in  size  until  they  reach  their  normal 
state.  We  also  know  th^t  in  varieties  of  poultry  which  lay  brown  eggs  the 
last'  eggs  of  a  "litter"  will  be  somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  will  the  first 
eggs  laid,  so  we  can  see  that  the  shape  and  color  of.  an  egg  changes  slightly. 
,  In  attempting  to  breed  to  improve  the  quality  of  eggs,  we  advise  the 
selection  of  eggs  for  incubation  only  of  the  kind  which  you  wish  to  produce. 
If  you  want  dead-white  eggs,  do  not  incubate  any  that  are  tinted  in  the 
leas|«'^  If  you  want  a  pure,  uniform  brown  egg,  then  select  only  that;  kind. 
See  that  none  of  them  weigh  less  than  two  ounces  and  are  of  the  perfect 
shape  which  you  desire,  and  all  of  sound,  sm.ooth  shell.  Use  males  for  mat- 
ing with  these  selected  hens  that  were  hatched  from  hens  that  lay  the  same 
kind  of  an  egg.^  Use  the  same  process  of  selection  the  following  year,  and 
in  a  short  period  of  time  you  will  find  that  the  number  of  eggs  which 
will  have  to  be  culled  out  will  grow  gradually  less  and  less.  A  much 
larger  percentage  of  your  eggs  will  grade  as  firsts. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  hens  for  breeding  purposes  because  they  lay  a 
larger  egg  than  the  pullets,  and  they  lay  fewer  eggs  in  the  fall  and  winter 
and  are  in  much  better  condition  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  spring 
months  than  are  the  pullets.  By  all  means,  in  breeding  for  quality  in  eggs, 
luse  pure-bred  fowls.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  try  to  change  the 
quality  of  eggs  by  breeding' from  mongrels  and  nondescripts.  Neither  will 
you  make  much  progress  by  trying  to  breed  from  grades  or  crossbreeds. 

HANDLING  EGGS  ON  THE  FARM 
Right  Management  Essential 
Those  who  make  the  largest  profits  in  any  line  of  business  are  those 
who  are   the  best  managers.     The  same  law  holds  good  in  the  production 
of  market  eggs  of  quality.  ' 


SWAT  THE  ROOSTER 

The  one  fault  in  the  management  of  farm  flocks  which  from  the  view- 
point of  improving  the  quality  of  market  eggs,  is  worse  than  all  others  com- 
bined, is  the  almost  universal  practice  of  allowing  the  males  the  freedom 
of  the  flock  after  the  hatching  season  is  over.  Nine-tenths  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  eggs  that  are  candled  out  every  summer  as  unfit  for  food  are  fertile 
eggs  in  which  the  germ  has  started  to  develop.  A  temperature  of  seventy 
degrees  will  start  the  germ  in  a  fertile  egg  to  slowly  developing.  A  fertile 
egg,  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  degrees  for  twenty-four 
hours,  will  be  unfit  for  food,  while  an  infertile  egg  may  be  subjected  to  the 
same  temperature  for  a  week  and  still  be  perfectly  good  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. The  simple  expedient  of  shutting  up  or  disposing  of  the  adult  male 
birds  as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  is  over,  if  it  should  become  the  general 
custom,  would  result  in  the  saving  of  iriillions  of  dollars'  worth  of  eggs 
every  season.  Another  important  advantage  in  having  no  males  in  the  lay- 
ing pens  is  the  fact  that  the  hens  without  males  running  with  them  are 
much  more  gentle  and  quiet.     The  male  is  a  disturbing  factor. 


Swat  the  rooster.  The  looster  is  all  right  and  is  a  necessary  evil  during 
the  breeding  season,  but  .should  never  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  laying  hens 
in  hot  summer  months. 


VALUABLE  MALE  BIRDS 

No  one  asks  or  expects  a  farmer  or  poultry  raiser  to  kill  or  sell  valu- 
able breeding  males.  You  might  not  be  able  to  find  what  you  would  want 
to  take  their  places  the  following  season.  The  males  would  be  better  off, 
however  and  so  would  the  females  and  would  make  better  breeders  the  fol- 
lowing season,  if  the  males  were  confined  to  separate  quarters  and  kept 
with  but  few,  if  any,  hens.  Especially  is  this  true  in  hot  weather  and  dur- 
ing the  moult.  Keep  the  males  from  the  laying  hens  and  market  infertile 
eggs.  Unless  you  are  certain  you  will  need  the  males  another  season,  it  is 
best  to  sell  them  and  to  give  the  room  to  the  young  stock.  The  feed  the 
old  males  will  eat  and  which  you  would  save  would  almost  pay  for  new 
males,  thus  giving  you  new  blood  and,. perhaps,  better  males.  Consider  all 
these  facts  before  acting.  ;_•■- 

PROVIDE  CLEAN,  ROOMY  IJESTS. 

One  point  in  management  commonly  overlooked. is  the  providing  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  clean,  roomy  nests.  Too  few  nests,  or  nests  containing 
filthy  nesting  material,  cause  the  hens  to  steal  their  nests.  Thus  many  of 
the  eggs  are  lost,  or,  if  found,  are  in  bad  condition.   You  should  provide  one 
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nest  for  every  four  or  five  hens.    Place  ihem  in  a  darkened  place  to  prevent 
egg  eating  and  floor  eggs. 


A  dirty  nest  and  a  clean  nest.  One  breeds  vermin  and  soils  the  eggs;  the 
other  is  clean  and  sweet  and  will  aid  in  the  prevention  of  dirty  and  stained 
eg-gs. 


GATHER  THE  EGGS  OFTEN. 

Because  the  deterioration  which  takes  place  in  an  egg  is  not  easilj' 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  it  is  in  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  we  sometimes  fail  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  of  all  food  products, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  should  have  the  best  of  care  and  treatment  from  the 
time  it  is  laid  until  it  reaches  the  consumer's  table.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  producer  ever  hope  to  receive  much  better  prices. 

During  the  hatching  season,  when  hens  are  constantly  becoming  broody, 
and  during  the  warm  summer  and  early  fall  months,  the  eggs  should  be 
gathered  religiously  twice  a  day.  All  broody  hens  that  are  to  be  used  for 
hatching  purposes  should  be  immediately  removed  to  another  place  and 
all  others  broken  up.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  a  broody  hen  can  spoil 
a  fresh  egg,  especially  if  the  egg  is  fertile. 

INCUBATOR  EGGS. 

Some  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  make  a  practice  of  putting  eggs  on 
the  market  vvhich  they  have  had  in  an  incubator  for  a  few  days  and  found 
the  eggs  to  be  infertile.  This  is  a  bad  practice  and  should  never  be  done 
by  any  honest  farmer  or  poultry  raiser.  You  make  good  use  of  such  eggs 
by  consuming  them  at  home.  They  will  do  to  fry,  for  baking  and  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  cooking,  but  they  are  absolutely  unfit  for  the  market.  Such 
eggs,  while  good  for  home  consumption,  are  absolutely  unfit  for  shipping. 
The  yolks  will  break,  the  eggs  will  rot  before  they  can  reach  the  consumer, 
and  it  is  a  dishonest  practice  to  offer  such  eggs  for  pale  as  fresh-laid  eggs, 
and  you  lower  the  price  on  all  eggs  by  so  doing.  Consume  such  eggs  at 
home. 

We  have  seen  severe  market  losses  due  to  a  habit  of  sending  infertile 
incubator  eggs  into  commerce.     This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  the 
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large  houses  making  a  specialty  of  breaking  out  eggs  where  they  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  candle  even  in  March  and  early  April  because  far- 
mers and  poultry  raisers  were  marketing  infertile  incubator  eggs  with  their 
fresh  eggs,  and  the  incubator  eggs  came  in  in  such  bad  condition  and  were 
so  numerous  that  they  had  to  be  culled  out  before  it  was  safe  for  the  break- 
ers to  handle  the  eggs.  At  that  time  of  the  year  there  is  no  other  reason 
for  candling.  You  can  see  what  a  loss  this  means  to  any  dealer,  and  in- 
stead of  reducing  the  army  of  candlers  which  are  now  required  this  prac- 
tice makes. a  demand   for  even  a  greater   number. 


Gather   eggs    daily.      Eggs   found    in   hay    lofts,    weeds,    fence   corners,    etc., 
should  not  be  marketed. 


Another  important  reason  why  such  eggs  as  those  taken  from  an  incu- 
bator or  from  underneath  a  hen  should  not  be  marketed  is  the  danger  of 
their  mixture  with  storage  stock.  These  incubator  eggs  usually  go  on  the 
market  at  the  season  when  eggs  are  being  stored  without  being  candled. 
We  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  infertile  incubator  eggs  break  down  during 
transportation  and  handling  and  easily  become  "white  rots." 

Infertile  incubator  eggs  can  be  used  for  bakers'  purposes  in  the  home, 
but  under  no  circumstances  should  they  ever  be  offered  for  sale  or  for 
shipment. 

Another  important  reason  why  such  eggs  should  not  be  marketed  for 
fresh  eggs  is  the  f^ct  that  they  are  liable  to  be  seized  by  food  inspectors  as 
being  misbranded.  Such  eggs  play  havoc  with  the  spring  storage  stock, 
and  we  are  in  hopes  that  no  farmer  or  poultry  raiser  will  be  guilty  of  such 
a  dishonest  practice. 
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FERTILE  EQQS  SPOIL  QUICKLY 
IN  SUMMER  WEATHER. 


INFERTILE  EGGS  KEEP  BEST  AND 
MARKET  BEST  IN  SUMMER  HEAT. 


No.  1.   Fertile  egg  after  24  hours  at  103°  F. 


No.  4.  FertUe  egg  after  72  houri  at  103    F 

BLOOD  VESSELS  OF  FMDKl  O  CHICK  CLEARLY  MARKED 


lA.  InfertUe  egg  after  24  hours  at  103°  F. 

NO  FERTILE  GERM.     NO  BLOOD  RING.    STILL  GOOD 
FOOD.     IT  WOULD  BE  STILL  BETTER  IF  KEPT  COOL. 


4A.  Infertile  egg  after  72  hours  at  103°  F. 


No.  5.  Fertile  egg  after  7  days  a(  103°  F. 

COMPARE  WITH  INFERTILE  EGG  AND  FRESH  EGG. 


5A.  InfertUe  egg  after  7  days  at  103°  F. 

STILL  USABLE  FOR  FOOD,     IT  WOULD  RE  A  PERFECT 

EGG  IF  IT  H\D  BEEN  KEPT  COOL. 

COMPARE  WITH  FRESH  EGG  AND  FERTILE  EGG. 


The  effects  of  incubation  upon  fertile  and  Infertile  eggs.  Those  on  the 
(eft  are  fertile  and  those  on  the  right  are  infertile. — Courtesy  of  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


CONFINE  BROODY  HENS. 

A  few  broody  hens  in  the  poultry  house  where  you  have  your  laying 
stock  can  soon  cause  considerable  loss  and  deterioration  in  the  quahty  pf 
maiket  cgg-s.     Other  hens  will  lay  in  the  nest  with  them  and  they  should  be 


Jail  fpr  breaking  up  broody  hens.  They  should  be  confined  as  soon  as 
they  show  evidence  of  broodiness,  unless  you  wish  to  remove  them  to  your 
hatching  house.  Broody  hens,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  nests  containing 
fertile  eggs,  will  soon  render  the  eggs  unfit  for  food. 

confined.  Put  them  up  in  a  broody  coop  and  break  them  from  sitting  or 
else  move  them  to  the  hatching  or  sitting  department.  Never  allow  broody 
hens  to  remain  on  the  nests  in  the  laying  house.  By  sitting  on  eggs  which 
are  fertilized  even  for  a  few  hours  they  will  start  chick  development. 

KEEP  EGGS  IN  A  COOL  PLACE. 

Many  farm  eggs  are  kept  in  a  warm  room  or  pantry-  adjoining  the 
kitcheii  until  the  time  comes  to  take  them  to  market.  A  worse  place  could 
not  possibly  be  found  for  them.  Not  only  does  the  heat  cause  them  to. de- 
teriorate rapidly,  but  they  readily  absorb  the  odor  of  cooking  vegetabfes. 
thus  still  further  impairing  their  flavor.  All  eggs,  as  fast  as  gathered,  should 
be  put  in  the  coolest  place  that  can  be  found  on  the  farm. 

GRADE  THEM  CAREFULLY. 

Some  one  has  well  said,  "Show  me  the  eggs  which  the  farmer  brings 
to  market  and  I  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  farmer  he  is."  Every  self- 
respecting  and  progressive  farmer  takes  a  pride  in  the  quality  and  appear- 
ance of  the  products  of  his  farm,  regardless  of  whether  those  products  are 
hogs,  horses  or  eggs.  All  eggs  should  be  graded  before  leaving  the  farm, 
both  as  to  size  and  appearance.  All  small,  dirty,  or  misshapen  eggs  should 
be  culled  out  and  used  at  home.  An  egg  which  is  soiled  or  stained  is  not 
only  unattractive  in  appearance,  but  also  spoils  much  more  quickly.  All 
small  eggs  are  separated  when  they  reach  the  dealer  and  are  sold  as 
"seconds,"  bringing  from  three  to  six  cents  per  dozen  less  than  the  larger 
eggs  which  are  known  as  "firsts."  Likewise,  all  soiled  eggs  are  combined 
and  sold  as  "dirties,"  bringing  a  lower  price  even  than  seconds.  The  sooner 
farrners  generally  realize  the  wisdom  of  doing  their  own  grading  the  sooner 
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general  egg  prices  will   begin   to   rise  and  the  production   of  market   eggs 
become  more  profitable. 


All  eggs  intended  for  shipment  and  market  purposes,  should  be  carefully 
graded  and  well  packed  in  substantial  cases,  boxes  or  crates.  Don't  attempt 
to  market  thin  shelled  eggs.  One  egg  may  break  and  its  contents  cause  the 
fillers  to  become  dampened  and  broken  down,  and  this  usually  results  in  a 
number  of  cracked  and  smeared  eggs,  surrounding  the  broken  one. 

DIRTY  EGGS. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  large  proportion  of  dirty  eggs  are  marketed.  A 
recent  visit  to  a  wholesale  egg  dealer  during  a  prolonged  wet  spell  revealed 
the  fact  that  fully  half  the  farm  eggs  that  were  coming  in  at  that  time  had 


Dirty  or  washed  eggs  bring  low  prices  and  should  be  consumed  at  home. 

to  be  thrown  out  as  dirties.     It  is  not  putting  it  too  strongly  to  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  dirty  eggs  are  due  to  carelessness.     They  are  due  chiefly 
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to  three  causes:  First,  too  few  nests,  causing  the  hens  to  hide  their  nests  in 
dirty  wet  places;  second,  unclean  nests;  third,  allowing  hens  free  range  in 
wet  weather.  The  last  is  perhaps  the  most  common  cause.  If  the  hen 
house  is  so  small  that  the  hens  c&nnot  be  kept  in  it  comfortably  for  two 
or  three  days  during  a  rainy  spell,  a  small  yard  should  be  provWed  in  which 
the  ground  is  kept  well  covsred  with  straw.  Don't  allow  the  hens  out  on 
the  ground  during  wet  and  muddy  weather  until  in  the  afternoon,  when 
practically  all  hens  have  laid. 

WASHED  EGGS. 

In  this  connection  a  word  of  warning  with  regard  to  washing  eggs  is  in 
place.  Where  eggs  are  being  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  for  immediate 
consumption,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  those  that  have  become  soiled,  but  it 
should  never  be  done  where  eggs  are  marketed  through  dealers.  While  the 
appearance  of  the  egg  will  Ipe  greatly  improved  (although  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  wash  an  egg  so  that  it  will  not  show  stains  where  the  dirt  was), 
yet  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  eggs  are  really  impaired  by  so  doing.  The 
reason  is  that  in  washing  the  egg  a  mucous  coat'ng  provided  by  nature  as  a 
protection  against  germs,  etc.,  is  removed,  and  the  eggs  will  spoil  much 
more  quickly  than  it  would  had  it  been  left  in  its  natural  condition.  In 
grading  eggs  at  the  wholesale  houses,  washed  eggs  are  instantly  detected 
by  the  experts  and  thrown  in  with  the  dirties.  Thus  the  wisdom  of  guard- 
ing against  the  production  of  dirty  eggs  and  of  using  such  eggs  as  do  be- 
come soiled  at  home  is  plainly  evident. 

MARKET  THEM  OFTEN 

The  egg  is  a  perishable  food  product — nearly  as  much  so  as  a  peach  or 
a  strawberry.  From  the  moment  it  is  laid-  until  it  reaches  the  consumer's 
table  there  is  a  constant  deterioration  in  quality  and  flavor.     The  deteriora- 


'A  case  of  eggs  being  taken  to  market  The  eggs  are  tied  on  beViind  the 
buggy,  the  fertile  eggs  are  exposed  to  the  hot  summer's  sun,  while  the  occu- 
pants are  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  by  an  umbrella. 

tion  is  rapid  in  warm  weather,  especially  where  the  eggs  are  fertile,  twenty- 
four  hours  in  some  cases  rendering  eggs  unfit  for  eating  purposes.  The 
ideal  way  is  to  market  the  eggs  daily,  but  unless  they  are  being  produced  in 
large  numbers  this  is  not  practicable  under  average  farm  conditions.  It 
should  be  made  a  positive  rule  on  all  farms,  however,  to  market  the  eggs 
not  less  than  twice  a  week  in  warm  weather.  Once  a  week  is  not  often 
enough  unless  one  has  facilities  for  cooling  the  eggs  down  to  fifty  degrees 
or  less  and  keeping  them  at  that  temperature  until  they  are  marketed.. 
Comparatively  few  farmers  are  in  position  to  take  this  necessary  precaution. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  hustle  them  to  the  consumer  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible after  they  are  laid. 
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Dumping  condemned  eggs  into  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis.  On  this 
day  72,000  deteriorated  eggs  were  dumped,  and  during-  the  single  week  over 
one  million  eggs  were  destroyed.  Fifty  per  cent  of  thK  eggs  which  were  re- 
ceived in  St.  Louis   that  month  were  unfit  for  food. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  LOSS. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  a  few  simple  rules  which, 
if  carefully  observed,  will  increase  the  selling  price  of  market  eggs  to  .the 
extent  of  several  million  doUars  a  year  and  make  them  sought  after  in  the 
fancy  egg  markets  of  the  world.     These  rules  are: 

1.  Give  the  hens  clean  nests  and  plenty  of  them. 

2.  Gather  eggs  twice  daily  durmg  warm  weather  and  daily  during 
other  seasons. 

3.  Handle  eggs  just  as  little  as  possible.  Every  time  they  are  handled 
they  deteriorate. 
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A  deal  in  high  finance.  A  draft  for  two  cents,  received  by  a  dealer  for  a 
thirty  dozen  case  of  eggs,  for  which  he  paid  $4.50.  Loss  largely  due  to  farmers 
marketing   fertile   eggs   during   the   hot   summer   months. 

4.  Market  eggs  of  a  correct  size,  24  to  28  ounces  per  dozen. 

5.  Overly  large  or  very  small  eggs  should  be  culled  out. 

6.  Clean  eggs  only  will  bring  best  prices.  Have  clean  nests  and  clean 
houses.  Never  wash  the  eggs  as  it  spoils  the  bloom  and  spoils  the  keeping 
quality.  The  last  thing  a  hen  does  before  laying  an  egg  is  to  deposit  a  fluid 
about  it  which  seals  it,  as  it  were,  and  acts  as  a  protection. 
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7.  Produce  infertile  eggs.  They  stand  shipment  better  than  fertile 
eggs;  they  do  not  develop  germs,  withstand  the  heat,  cost  less  to  produce, 
and  seldom  decay  from  any  trouble  in  the  interior  of  the  egg.  Kill,  sell  or 
confine  the  mature  male  birds  as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  is  over. 

8.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool  place.  A  dry,  cool  room,  or  a  dry,  cool 
basement  or  cellar,  will  prevent  shrinkage,  mold  and  chick  development. 

9.  Don't  let  eggs  come  in  contact  with  bad  odors  such  as  paints,  kero- 
senCj  cabbage  or  decaying  vegetables  or  meat. 

10.  Held  eggs  deteriorate.  They  shrink  in  weight,  evaporation  takes 
place  and  they  lose  their  flavor  and  freshness.  Market  the  eggs  twice  a 
week  in  hot  weather. 

11.  Keep  one  variety  of  poultry  and  produce  eggs  of  one  color.  _ 

12.  Market  your  eggs  in  clean,  30-dozen  cases,  or  in  cartons  holding  one 
dozen  eggs,  depending  upon  the  demand. 

13.  Don't  expose  eggs  to  flies  and  dust  and  dirt  and  thus  spoil  their 
appearance. 

14.  Confine  broody  hens  or  remove  them  at  once  to  the  hatching  de- 
partment. 

15.  Never  expose  market  eggs  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  to  extreme 
heat  or  to  rain. 

16.  Keep  the  poultry  houses  free  from  vermin,  clean  and  sanitary. 

17.  Feed  wholesome  food  and  provide  pure  water  in  clean  vessels. 

18.  Sell  your  eggs  only  to  buyers  who  buy  loss-off  and  who  are  willing 
tb  pay  you  for  quality. 

EGGS  ARE  A  FINISHED  PRODUCT 

Eggs  can  be  marketed  to  a  better  advantage  throughout  the  year  than 
any  other  poultry  product.  When  gathered  from  the  nest  they  are  a  finish- 
ed product,  ready  for  packing  and  shipment,  without  having  to  go  through 
any  other  process  or  putting  the  poultryman  to  any  other  trouble. 


High  grade,  strictly  fresh,  infertile  es;gs  which  are  always  in  demand, 
which  will  keep  in  hot  weather,  will  stand  shipping,  and  will  bring  top  prices 
in  the  best  markets.     Produce  this  kind. 

BEAR  THESE  FACTS  IN  MIND 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  gathering  eggs  in  hot  and  rainy 
weather.     A  fertile  egg  begins  to  incubate  and  the  chick  begins  to  develop 
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before  tlie  egg  leaves  the  hen's  body.  If  such  an  egg  is  laid  on  a  hot  day 
and  the  egg  remains  in  the  nest  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  incuba- 
tion will  continue  until  the  egg  will  be  unfit  for  food.  During  the  rainy 
weather  the  mud  and  filth  adhere  to  the  feet  and  feathers  of  the  hens.  The 
eggs  will  become  soiled  if  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  nests.  Dirty  eggs 
are  graded  generally  into  three  classes: 

(1)  Plain  "dirties." 

(2)  Stained  eggs — those  soiled  by  damp  straw,  manure,  or  other  ma- 
terial which  discolors  the  shell. 

(3)  Smeared  eggs — those  covered  with  the  contents  of  broken  eggs. 
These  are  sold  at  best  twenty  per  cent  below  inarket   quotations  for 

good  eggs,. and  the  producer  is  charged  with  this  loss.  The  storage  houses, 
the  jobbers  and  commission  men  do  not  suffer  the  loss  on  bad  eggs  be- 
cause they  know  by  years  of  experience  about  what  the  loss  will  be  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  so  they  make  the  price  accordingly.  The  local 
dealers  and  merchants  don't  lose  it  because  their  buying  price  is.  one  that 
enables  them  to  sell  with  profit  on  the  market,  so  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer are  the  ones  that  lose  most  after  all. 

Don't  wash  the  egg  or  expose  it  to  moisture.  The  egg-shell  itself  is  not 
germ  proof,  for  the  pores  which  admit  .the  air  for  the  chick  to  breathe  are 
large  enough  to  admit  bacteria,  but  the  membrane  beneath  the  shell  is  germ- 
proof  so  long  as  it  remains  dry.  When  it  becomes  damp,  bacteria  will  grow 
right  through  it.  The  exterior  of  an  egg  is  the  lodging  place  of  bacteria  and 
bacterial  spores  of  all  kinds,  and  once  an  egg  becomes  damp,  decomposition 
speedily  follows. 

The  producer  is  directly  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  eggs  until 
they  are  sold  in  the  country  store,  or  the  shipper,  and  he  is  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  any  deterioration  that  may  come  to  these  eggs  after  they  leave 
his  hands,  providing  it  is  within  his  power  to  prevent  that  deterioration. 

The  manner  of  hauling  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  eggs, 
whether  fertile  or  infertile.  The  farmer  who  hauls  his  eggs  to  town  in  an 
open  wagon  in  the  hot  sun,  cannot  expect  to  have  first  class  eggs  upon  ar- 
rival. The  jarring  caused  by  the  rough  roads  will  break  down  the  mem- 
brane separating  the  white  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  the  contents  will 
mix.  Then  it  is  only  a  short  time  until  the  egg  deteriorates,  and  we  have 
a  mixed  rot.     Careful  handling  is  essential  to  a  first  class,  product. 

Never  place  the  eggs  in  a  case  as  long  as  they  are  warm  and  contain 
any  animal  heat. 

Heat  favors  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

Eggs  stored  in  damp  places  mold  and  sour  very  easily. 

.     Do  not  market  thin-shelled  eggs  as  they  are  easily  broken  and  contam- 
inate the  good  eggs. 

In  selling,  insist  that  the  transaction  be  on  a  quality  basis.  In  selling 
your  eggs  by  the  case-count  system,  you  are  compensating  your  dealer  for 
a  loss  of  about  two  cents  per  dozen  on  your  neighbor's  bad  eggs.  Selling  on 
the  quality  basis  you  get  paid  for  just  what  you  market,  and  your  neighbor 
has   to   stand   his   own   loss. 

CAUSES  OF  LOSS 

The  causes  of  loss  in  handling  and  marketing  eggs  can  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 


Interior 

Incubation,  chick  development. 

Evaporation,  loss  in  freshness  and 
flavor. 

Decay,  rottenness. 
Must,   mold,  bad  flavor. 
Diffusion  of  white  and  yolk. 


Exterior. 

Dirt. 

Cracks,   rough   handling. 

Smallness. 

Lack  of  uniformity. 

Exposure   to   odors,   dampness  or 

heat. 
Contact   with    decaying   vegetables 

or  meat. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  LOSS  IN  BAD  EGGS  ON  THE  FARM 

Dirty  eggs    2%  Shrunken  or  held  eggs S    % 

Breakage    2%  r,   ,^  o  co/ 

Chick  development  and  heated  ^°'*^"    ^^gs    2.5% 

eggs     5%  Moldy  or  bad-flavored  eggs ...  1.5% 

The  above  figures  are  given  as  an  estimate  of  the  loss  as  compared 
with  the  total  crop  value  as  given  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Circular  140,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

You  will  notice  from  the  above  that  the  total  loss  in  bad  eggs  is  seven- 
teen per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  marketed  each  year.  .  Figuring  on  this  basis, 
the  annual  loss  on  eggs  in  Missouri  is  over  $4,000,000  annually.  The  farmer 
is  losing  a  large  part  of  his  profits  each  year  because  of  carelessness.  If 
only  good  eggs  reached  the  consumer,  you  can  readily  see  how  he  could 
well  afford  to  pay  a  better  price.  Of  course,  eggs  are  naturally  of  poorer 
quality  during  the  summer  months,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quality 
could  be  improved  a  great  deal  if  everybody  would  handle  the  product 
promptly.  A  number  of  years  ago  eggs  were  such  a  common  and  cheap 
commodity  that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  in  the  handling 
of  them,  but  now  that  the  business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
last  few  years,  we  think  that  producers  and  dealers  in  this  commodity 
should  get  out  of  their  old,  antiquated  ways  and  handle  thetn  in  a  modern, 
up-to-date  manner. 

The  real  loss  on  eggs  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  It  comes  from  four 
different  sources: 

(1)  Loss  in  price  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  a  large  number  of  the 
eggs  themselves. 

(2)  Loss  in  transportation  charges  en  eggs  which  are  worthless. 

(3)  Loss  entailed  by  necessity  for  a  large  army  of  graders,  candlers, 
and  others  in  sorting  the  good  from  the  bad  and  preparing  the 
eggs  for  market. 

(4)  Loss  due  to  curtailed  consumption  because  of  doubtful  eggs,  which 
cuts  down  the  demand  and  lowers  the  price. 

People  do  not  relish  bad  egtjs,  and  if  such  are  served  to  them  they 
are  likely  to  call  for  something  else  next  time.  Nothing  is  a  sweeter,  more 
relished  or  nutritious  food  than  a  good  egg,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
despised  than  a  bad  egg.  If  high  quality  eggs  were  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  present  consumption  of  eggs 
would  be  doubled,  and  we  would  not  only  have  to  increase  the  quantity 
produced  by  keeping  more  hens  but  we  would  also  get  an  increase  in  price, 
and  thus  greatly  increase  the  profit  from  the  poultry  yard.  The  public  in 
general  would  be  greatly  benefited,  but  the  farmers  theniselves  would  be 
the  chief  beneficiaries  in  the  improvement  of  the  market  egg. 

INTERNAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  QUALITY  OF  EGGS. 

The  factors  affecting  market  eggs  have  been  g'ven  as  careful  and  ex- 
haustive study  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Benjamin  of  Cornell  University  as  by  per- 
haps any  other  one  man.  We  cover  this  subject  from  our  view  point  in 
some  of  our  other  lessons  and  in  order  that  you  may  get  the  ideas  of  other 
experts  with  whom  we  agree,  we  quote  you  from  Prof.  Benjamin  of  Cornell: 

FACTORS  DETERMINING  THE  SHAPE. 

"The  shape  of  the  normal  egg  is  probably  determined  by  many  factors, 
including  the  tension  of  the  oviduct  walls  and  the  size  of  the  egg.  If  we 
consider  the  shape  of  the  egg  to  be  the  result  of  the  physical  forces  in  the 
oviduct  walls,  tending  to  push  the  egR  forward,  it  is  the  natural  assump- 
tion that  these  forces  would  tend  to  make  the  rear  of  the  egg  pointed. 
Nearly  all  authorities  agree,  however,  that  the  egg  is  not  always  laid  blunt 
end  foremost.  This  would  indicate  that  the  foregoing  theory  of  forces  is 
at  fault,  or  that  the  position  of  the  egg  often  becomes  reversed  in  the 
uterus. 

TESTING  FOR  EVAPORATION. 

"A  fairly  accurate  method  of  learning  the  method  of  evaporation  that 
eggs  have  undergone  is  by  placing  them  in  a  dish  of  water.  A  fresh  egg 
will  lie  nearly  flat  on  the   bottom  of  the  dish,  but  if  the  egg  is  slightly 
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evaporated  the  end  bearing  the  air  cell  will  tip  up  slightly.  This  tendency 
to  tip  up  increases  with  the  degree  of  evaporation,  until  a  very  much  evap- 
orated egg  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  a  method  that 
can  be  used  by  the  consumer,  but  it  does  not  show  interior  quality  except 
so  far  as  evaporation  is  concerned. 

OVARIAN  CONDITIONS 
Double-yolk   Eggs. 

"Detailed  reports  have  been  made  by  Glaser  of  double-yolk  eggs  re- 
sulting froni  the  joining  of  two  yolk  sacs  during  their  development.  These 
sacs  gradually  develop  one  common  blood  supply,  their  growth  become 
identical  or  nearly  so,  and  both  yolks  mature  and  drop  into  the  oviduct  at 
about  the  same  time.  It  is  supposed  that  two  yolks  may  develop  within 
the  same  yolk  sac,  and  sometimes  within  the  same  vitelline  membrane. 

Multigerminal  Disks. 

"Many  yolks  have  more  than  one  germinal  disk,  these  showing  as  sev- 
eral round  light  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk.  Only  .one  of  these  disks 
usually  shows  development  when  an  egg  is  incubated. 

Misplaced  Yolks. 

"Yolks  are  sometimes  dropped  into  the  oviduct  before  they  are  mature, 
and  thus  appear  as  abnormal  yolks  in  the  completed  egg.  Sometimes  yolks 
are  dropped  outside  the  oviduct  into  the  body  cavity;  they  are  then  prob- 
ably absorbed  by  the  body  tissue  in  most  cases. 

Blood  Clots. 

''Perhaps  the  commonest  of  the  faults  arising  in  the  ovary  is  the  blood 
clot.  This  is  usually  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  when  the  yolk 
sac  splits  in  order  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  mature  yolk  into  the  oviduct. 
This  rupture  may  be  the  result  of  such  abnormal  circumstances  as  a  split 
occuring  in  some  part  of  the  yolk  sac  other  than  at  the  suture  line,  or  a 
crossing  of  the  suture  line  by  a  blood  vessel.  Ruptures  of  other  tissues 
may  have  a  similar  effect.  Blood  clots  seem  to  occur  relatively  oftener 
during  the  first  laying  period  of  pullets  and  during  the  spring  period  of 
heavy  production  than  at  other  times.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  extra 
heavy  strain  on  the  egg  organs  at  these  times. 

"The  clot  of  blood  adheres  to  the  yolk  as  it  passes  through  the  oviduct 
and  if  it  is  of  good  size  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  when  candling.  A  blood 
clot  can  be  distinguished  from  other  spots  by  its  bright  red  color  and  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  and  moves  only  with  the  dif- 
fuse-colored area  of  the  egg.  When  the  egg  is  opened  the  clot  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  If  it  is  removed,  the  egg  is  suitable  for  use  as  food  unless 
otherwise  defective.  An  ordinary  blood  clot  does  not  color  the  albumen; 
if  the  albumen  is  colored,  the  egg  is  termed  a  bloody  egg. 

"Because  of  the  presence  of  blood  in  these  eggs  they  are  often  con- 
fused with  incubator  eggs  and  customers  refuse  to  use  them  for  any  pur- 
pose. Hotel  stewards  require  that  all  their  eggs  shall  be  candled  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  eggs  with  blood  clots.  The  producer  or  dealer 
should  make  use  of  many  of  them  and  avoid  the  waste.  It  is  believed  that 
certain  hens  have  a  tendency  to  produce  these  clots,  and  by  culling  such 
birds  from  the  flock  the  percentage  of  blood-colt  eggs  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Blood  clots  are  probably  detrimental-  to  the  keeping  quality  of 
eggs.  (Blood  clots  are  caused  in  some  cases  by  a  flock  being  fed  too  freely 
on  forcing  foods.) 

OVIDUCT  CONDITIONS. 
Body  Heated  Eggs. 

"An  egg  is  forced  through  the  oviduct  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
muscles  in  the  oviduct  wall.  Sometimes,  apparently  due  to  fright,  this 
action  ceases  temporarily,  and  the  egg  is  held  in  the  body  of  the  fowl  for 
several  days  after  it  is  completed.  This  keeps  the  egg  at  body  temperature, 
and  incubation  begins.  If  the  egg  is  fertile,  the  results  are  disastrous  at 
once.  If  the  egg  is  infertile,  of  course  the  results  are  not  so  serious  and  the 
egg  may  be  fit  for  use  when  laid,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the  egg 
was  infected  while  being  held  in  the  body  of  the  hen. 
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Eggs  within  Eggs. 

"When  an  egg  has  passed  through  the  oviduct  and  is  ready  to  be  laid, 
a  reverse  peristaltic  action  may  be  incited  in  some  way,  and  the  egg  will 
be  forced  back  up  the  oviduct  until  normal  forces  again  push  it  along  its 
regular  course.  In  this  way  one  yolk  may  be  enveloped  with  two  complete 
sets  of  albumen,  shell  membranes,  and  shell.  Three  sets  have  been  known 
to  be  formed  over  a  single  yolk,  probably  in  this  way.  Sometimes  other 
yolks  are  met  by  the  ascending  egg  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  one 
set  of  albumen,  shell  membranes,  and  shell.  The  first  egg,  in  any  case, 
is  usually  an  abnormally  small  one,  and  this  may  often  account  for  the 
j-eversal  of  the  peristaltic  forces. 

Yolk  Substitution. 

"Grain  or  fragments  of  other  foreign  substances  may  be  forced  up  tht 
oviduct  from  the  cloaca.  This  has  been  known  to  occur,  and  durmg  the 
normal  return  of  such  substances  the  oviduct  glands  have  secreted  albu- 
men, shell  membranes  and  shell,  forming  a  complete  egg  except  that  a 
foreign  body  has  been  substituted  for  the  yolk. 

Foreign  Substances  within  Egg. 

"Due  to  causes  similar  ,to  those  resulting  in  yolk  substitution,  grains 
and  other  foreign  substances  are  sometimes  found  floating  in  the  albumen. 
If  an  egg  has  previously  been  broken  in  the  oviduct,  the  broken  contents 
may  gradually  harden  and  cling  to  the  oviduct  walls.  Later  they  may  be- 
come detached  and  pass  along  with  the  egg.  In  this  way  various  forms  of 
dried  yolk  and  albumen  may  be  deposited  in  eggs;  rings  of  dried  yolk 
and  albumen  have  been  observed,  as  well  as  various  other  peculiar  shapes. 
Intestinal   Worms  within  Eggs. 

"Intestinal  worms  are  sometimes  found  in  eggs.  They  apparently  gain 
access  to  the  oviduct  from  the  large  intestines  and  are  later  included  in  an 
egg  as  it  is  being  formed.  These  worms  vary  in  size  and  form,  but  are 
usually  white  in  color. 

Double-yolk  and  Connected  Eggs. 

"If  one  yolk  drops  into  the  oviduct  shortly  after  another,  even  though 
this  is  due  to  no  abnormal  condition  of  the  ovary,  the  one  secretion  of  albu- 
men may  surround  both  yolks  and  form  a  double-yolk  egg  as  previously 
described.  A  few  cases  of  triple-yolk  eggs,  apparently  formed  in  the  same 
way,  have  also  been  described.  If  the  yolks  are  too  far  apart  to  be  en- 
closed as  one  egg,  they  may  still  remain  connected  in  various  ways.  A 
small  amount  of  albumen,  with  shell  membranes  and  shell,  may  connect  the 
two  complete  eggs.  The  two  adjacent  chalazae  may  be  either  continuous 
or  separate.  Sometimes  only  the  shell  membranes  connect  the  eggs,  neither 
albumen  nor  shell  being  present. 

Soft  Shelled  Eggs. 

"Eggs  are  sometimes  produced  having  only  a  very  thin  shell  or  having 
no  shell  material  at  all.  Eggs  of  this  type  are  the  result  of  a  condition 
that  may  be  caused  by  a  lack  of  lime  in  the  glands  of  uterus  or  by  one 
egg  forcing  the  next  egg  out  of  the  body  of  the  fowl  before  the  shell  can  be 
formed.  Soft  shelled  eggs  occur,  therefore,  most  frequently  during  the 
period  of  heavy  egg  production.  (The  shell  forming  portion  of  the  oviduct 
may  be  diseased  and  cause  soft  shelled  eggs.) 

Meat  Spots. 

"Particles  appearing  like  pieces  of  liver  are  often  found  floating  in  the 
albumen.  On  closer  examination  these  particles  seem  to  be  pieces  of  the 
dead  glands  of  the  oviduct  wall,  and,  since  they  occur  very  often,  they  are 
thought  to  be  fragments  of  this  waste  tissue.  In  candling  eggs  it  will  be 
noted  that  meat  spots  appear  very  dark  and  float  near  the  shell.  They  may 
be  of  various  shapes  or  may  consist  of  several  very  small,  floating  specks. 
They  lack  the  characteristic  red  appearance  of  a  blood  clot,  and  are  free 
from  the  yolk.  When  an  egg  having  this  peculiarity  is  broken  open,  the 
meat  spot  is  sometimes  found  attached  to  one  of  the  chalazae  or  it  may 
float  entirely  free.  If  it  is  removed,  the  egg  is  satisfactory  for  use  as  food 
unless  otherwise  defective.  Such .  eggs  are  treated  on  the  market  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  those  having  blood  clots. 
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Bloody  Eggs. 

"The  oviduct  often  becomes  injured  and  irritated  so  that  blood  is 
exuded  with  the  albumen,  making  the  albumen  appear  distinctly  bloody. 
This  condition  may  appear  throughout  an  egg  or  in  certain  parts  of  it,  as 
already  mentioned.  Bloody  eggs  are  commoner  with  pullets  just  beginning 
to  lay  or  during  the  heavy  laying  period  than  at  other  times,  as  in  the  case 
of  blood  clots,  and  are  probably  due  largely  to  over  exertion  of  the  oviduct. 
The  blood  in  the  albumen  is  often  concentrated  about  the  chalazae,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  Certain  individuals  of  the  flock  are  generally  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  bloody  eggs,  and  it  is  well  to  remove  these  fowls  when 
they  are  discovered.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  remove  the  affected  part 
of  the  albumen;  therefore  the  egg  is  useless.  Because  of  this,  bloody  eggs' 
are  a  more  serious  loss  than  those  having  blood  clots  or  meat  spots. 

LOOSE  SHELL  MEMBRANE. 

"Sometimes  fragments  resembling  parts  of  the  shell  membrane  are 
found  floating  in  the  albumen.  These  are  apparently  due  to  slight  secre- 
tions of  the  shell  membrane  glands  in  the  isthmus,  which  have  formed  little 
fragments  of  membrane  that  cling  to  the  walls  of  the  isthmus.  When  the 
next  egg  passes  through  the  oviduct,  these  membranous  fragments  are 
carried  along  and  float  free  in  the  albumen.  They,  are  not  detrimental  to 
the  quality  of  the  egg,  but  eggs  bearing  them  are  usually  discarded  because 
of  their  suspicious  appearance  to  persons  not  understanding  the  cause. 
The  term  "tapeworm"  is  a  popular  one  given  by  egg  candlers  to  this  type 
of  egg,  because  of  its  peculiar  appearance. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  EGG  CROP  EACH  MONTH. 

January   6.6%  July    9.6% 

February  7.1%  August 8.6% 

March    12.4%  September    6.2% 

April     13.4%  October     4.2% 

May    13.3%      '     November 3.1% 

June    10.7%  December    4.8% 

The  above  figures  were  given  in  Bulletin  No.  101,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,   Bureau   of  Statistics. 

You  will  notice  from  the  above  that  49.8  per  cent  of  the  eggs  are  pro- 
duced during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June.  The  best  quality 
eggs,  as   far  as  market   is  concerned,  are  produced  in   April. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  EGGS. 

This  varies  in  different  localities  and  according  to  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  are  kept. 

Where  hens  are  kept  in  small  flocks  and  on  the  general  farms  of  the 
Central  States,  we  believe  that  eggs  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  at  an 
average  price  of  20c  per  dozen.  Here  hens  rake  and  pick  up  much  of  their 
oWn  living. 

On  the  commercial  poultry  farms  located  in  the  grain  growing  states, 
eggs  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  if  they  can  be  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  40  to  4Sc  per  dozen.  Here  grain  and  other  supplies  can  be  bought  at 
comparatively  reasonable  prices. 

In  the  extreme  Central  States,  eggs  cannot  be  produced  on  the  com- 
mercial farm  for  less  than  SO  to  S2c  and  allow  for  a  reasonable  profit. 
This  may  seem  high,  but  in  al!  three  cases  mentioned,  by  selling  some 
hatching  eggs,  a  little  breeding  stock,  and  baby  chicks,  your  average  will 
be  brought  up  so  that  it  is  possible  for  a  thoroughly  competent  poultry- 
man  to  average  these  prices  in  any  of  the  three  sections  mentioned. 

It  is  too  true  that  our  average  poultryman  does  not  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  the  cost  of  production.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  poultry  and 
eggs  are  annually  produced  and  thrown  upon  the  market  for  what  they 
will  bring.  "The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  easily  verified,"  said  Mr.  H. 
Armstrong  Roberts  in  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Country  Gentleman: 

"Farmers  and  commercial  poultrymen  are  never  consulted  in  the  matter 
of  prices.  Production  costs  never  enter  into  their  transactions.  They  for- 
ward their  eggs  to  certain  market  centers  and  are  paid  according  to  current 
market  quotations.     The  market  quotations  are  based  on  what  others  are 
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MOIITBLY  VAUATIOH  IB  MOMCTIOH  OF  IfiCS  M  MOUHUIH  OtOVt.MO. 


The  monthly  variation  in  the  production  of  eggs.  This  is  based  on  the 
eggs  gathered  from  1,000  hens  at  Missour.  Experiment  Station  each  year  for 
three  years. 


MONTHLY 

VARIATION  IN  QUALITY  OF  EGGS 

iANlMRT 

rclRUART 

HARCH 

APAIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULV 

AUGUST 

SEPTtHklR 

OCTOBER 

NOVtMEEH 

DtCEMBCR 

BEST<; 

UALITY 

POORE 

il  QUALIl' 

Monthly  variation  in  the-  quality  of  esgs  througout  Missouri  aund  Central 
United  States.  In  March  and  April  the  pullets  are  mature,  the  eggs  are  of 
good  size,  4nd  the  quality  of  eggs  are  the  best.  From  the  15th  of  June  to  the 
15th  of  August  the  quality  is  usually  the  lowest. 


MONTHLY  VADUTION  IN  PRICE  OF  ECCS  AT  MOUNTAIN  CMWCMO. 


JAHUAAY 

rilRUARV 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTODtR 

NOVtMBER 

DECEMBER 

27* 

Z5« 

ie« 

I3« 

10* 

I2« 

15* 

?0« 

22* 

2B* 

14* 

I4« 

Monthly  variation  in  the  price  of  eggs  in  Missouri.  The  highest  price  is 
paid  in  December,  28  cents,  and  the  lowest  price  is  usually  in  July  when  they 
get  down  as  low  as  9  and  10  cents  per  dozen  because  of  the  large  qjuantity  of 
poor  quality  eggs  which  are  placed  on  the  market. 


MONTHLY  VARIATION  IN  PRICE  OF  tCCS 

JANUAIV 

ritnvun 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

.JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBCa 

OCTOBER 

NDVCMSE* 

DECtMSES 

26< 

22* 

19* 

Jl* 

23* 

27*. 

2&4 

\7* 

I6< 

I6« 

16* 

17* 

Monthly  variation  in  the  average  price  of  eggs  in  twelve  of  the  leading 
markets  of  the  United  States.  The  lowest  average  price  paid  in  these  gitie^ 
is  16  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  highest  average  price  is  38  cents. 
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willing  to  bid  for  the  goods,  high  or  low,  depending  upon  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  supplies  in  hand  and  immediate  demands.  The  terms  offered  may 
net  a  profit  to  the  producer,  or  they  may  not.  Very  often  they  fail  to  do 
so.  It  is  hit  or  miss.  The  same  idea  holds  true  of  most  food  products;  and 
we  call  this  system  the  law  of  supply  and  demand." 

IS  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  ROBBERY? 

"Suppose  all  lines  of  merchandising  including  the  various  mechanical 
trades  were  conducted  on  this  principle.  Fancy  a  shoe  factory  turning  out 
100,000  pairs  of  shoes  without  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  prices  it  is 
going  to  receive  for  the  goods.  Imagine  a  contractor  performing  a  piece  ot 
work,,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  factory  building,  and  then  accepting  as  pay- 
ment any  sum  which  the  owner  might  be  willing  to  offer.  '-' 

"Fancy  a  mechanic  undertaking  a  job  without  first  agreeing  on  the 
wages  he  is  to  be  paid  for  his  services.  The  cry  would  go  up  that  business 
could  not  be  run  on  such  haphazard  principles,  which  is  true. 

"The  poultryman's  cost  of  production  is  just  as  definite  as  the  build- 
er's. To  produce  a  dozen  eggs  involves  materials,  labor  and  oyerligad 
charges,  to  which  should  be  added  a  fair  profit.  If  eggs  were  soM'#n  this 
basis,  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  an  average  of  fifty-two  cents  a  dozen 
the  year  around. 

"Such  a  price  is  outrageous,"  housewives  will  exclaim  at  this  state- 
ment. "Monstrous!  It's  robbery — downright  thievery!  Never  heard  of 
such  a  price  as  fifty-two  cents  for  eggs. 

"Because  the  housewife  has  never  had  to  pay  such  a  price;  because,  in 
fact,  she  has  seldom  paid  what  eggs  were  really  worth,  she  assumes  that 
any  departure  from  the  customary  prices  is  absolutely  unwarranted.  Egg 
buyers  are  dead  set  against  paying  what  they  phoose  to  call  fancy  prices. 

"The  reason  is  that  for  years  the  consumer  has  been  misled — spoiled, 
if  you  like — concerning  the  values  of  certain  foodstuffs,  especially  eggs. 
Heretofore  eggs  have  been  cheap,  much  too  cheap;  in  many  instances  they 
have  been  supplied  at  prices  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  They 
were  cheap  because  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  came  from  farms  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  where  fowls  were  regarded  merely  as  a  side  issue  and  their 
eggs, as  by-i^products.  Farmers  accepted  low  prices  for  their  eggs  because 
they' faffcied  the  eggs  had  cost  them  next  to  nothing  to  produce.  The 
average  price  paid  for  farm  eggs  during  the  past  ten  years  was  less  than 
sixteen-  cents  a  dozen.  Indeed  in  some  sections  it  was  difficult  to  dispose 
of  eggs  at  any  price  during  the  season  of  heavy  production. 

"This  condition  prevailed  for  so  long  that  it  established  a  precedent, 
it  got  the  buying  public  into  a  frame  of  mind — a  habit — which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  set  aside. 

"The  time  has  come,  however,  when  this  habit  must  he  broken;  the 
consumer  must  be  educated  as  to  the  value  of  foods — their  commercial  value 
which  is  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit  to  the  grower,  and  not  some 
fictitious  value  brought  about  by  peculiar  circumstances.  War  conditions 
have  made  this  education  compulsory.  Generally  speaking,  there  has  been 
such  an  abundance  of  food  in  the  past  that  it  amounted  to  over  production, 
and  this  over  'production  resulted  in  low  prices — bargain  prices. 

"All  this  has  changed;  the  demand  has  caught  up  with  the  supply;  if 
anything,  there  is  an  under  production,  and  with  it  bargain  prices  have  van- 
ished. Farmers  find  that  they  must  compete  with  the  manufacturer  as 
never  before;  they  find  that  they  must  go  out  into  the  open  market  and  bid 
against  all  other  industries  for  labor,  materials  and  capital;  and  having  to 
do  so,  they  find  that  they  must  be  paid  the  same  as  other  industries — that 
is,  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production. 

"Cheap  eggs  are  a  thing 'of  the  past;  the  housewife  might  just  as  well 
become  reconciled  to  this  fact  now  as  later.  Though  she  may  be  utterly 
opposed  to  paying  more  than  a  certain  price,  the  former  boycott  action  will 
avail  nothing.  To  discriminate  against  eggs  will  result  in  fewer  eggs,  be- 
cause poultrymen  are  no  longer  of  the  mind  to  throw  their  products  on  the 
market  for  what  they  will  bring.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  poultry- 
men  cannot  afford  to  do  it." 
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The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Armstrong's  figures  are 
based  largely  on  prices  and  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  Eastern  States. 

"The  principal  topic  under  the  division  of  materials  is  feed,  and  feed 
is  the  most  vital  issue  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  Review  the  market 
quotations  and  price  lists  for  1917  and  fo/  the  present  time,  add  them  to- 
gether and. strike  a  mean,  and  you  will  find  that  the  average  price  for 
poultry  feeds,  both  scratch  grains  and  mashes,  is  four  cents  a  pound.  On 
car-lot  quantities  the  price  will  be  a  trifle  Icsis;  in  small  quantities  it  will 
be  a  little  more;  four  cents  is  the  average  for  half-ton  lots. 

"Reports  from  thirty  of  the  leading  commercial  poultry  plants  through- 
out the  country  show  that  the  average  cost  of  feeding  a  hen  is  $3.75  a  year, 
under  present  conditions.  This  rate  represents  the  bare  cost  of  feed  and 
does  not  include  the  labor  of  placing  the  feed  before  the  fowls. 

A   YEAR'S  HEN   RATIONS. 

^  ''To  substantiate  this  rate,  if  we  consult  the  reports  from  the  egg-laying 
contests,  we  find  that  a  hen  consumes  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
of  grain  and  mash  feed  a  year.  During  a  recent  international  contest  in 
the  East,  each  layer  consumed  the  following: 

Pounds 

Scratch  grains   46.963 

Dry  mash 45.017 

Total  91.980 

"There  was  no  guesswork  about  these  quantities;  the'  feed  was  care- 
fully weighed  daily  as  it  was  distributed  in  each  pen.  In  addition  to  the 
scratch  grains  and  mash,  each  hen  consumed  the  following: 

Pounds 

Oyster  shells 2.102 

Grit    679 

Charcoal  , 092 

Total 2.873 

"The  one  remaining  item  of  food — green  stuffs — costs  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  cents  a  hen  a  year.  Thus,  with  poultry  feeds  averaging  four  cents 
a  pound,  and  shells,  grit  and  charcoal  one  cent  a  pound,  the  foregoing 
tables  will  total  $3.71;  to  which  add  twelve  cents  tor  the  green  food,  and 
the  total  feed  cost  per  hen  is  $3.83.  This  figure  coincides  very  nicely  with 
the  reports  from  the  thirty  commercial  plans.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
anaylsis  we  will  add  the  two  averages  and  strike  a  mean,  which  results  in  a 
rate  of  $3.79  as  the  cost  of  feeding  a  hen  for  a  year. 

"Other  supplies,  such  as  poultry  equipment,  buildings  and  so  on,  might 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  materials;  in  this  estimate  we  will  reckon 
them  as  belonging  to  the  plant,  for  which  a  charge  will  be  made  under  the 
topic  of  overhead  expenses,  where  they  rightfully  belong. 

"It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  one-man  poultry  plant  consists 
of  1,000  layers.  True,  there  is  a  slack  season  for  about  six  months,  of  the 
year,  wherein  one  attendant  could  easily  manage  2,000  layers,  or  more;  but 
to  offset  this  slack  period,  there  is  a  corresponding  busy  season,  during  the 
hatching  and  brooding  months,  which  necessitates  additional  help,  even  on 
the  one-man  plant.  If  a  farm  is  to  be  conducted  on  up-to-date  pr-"iiciples, 
carefully  executed,  the  equipment  kept  in  repair  and  new  buildings  added 
from  time  to  time,  it  will  require  one  attendant  to  each  1,000  birds.  This  at- 
tendant may  be  the  owner  of  the  plant  or  an  employee;  whichever  he  is 
it  constitutes  labor,  .?nd  for  the  purpose  of  this  estimate  we  will  consider 
it  simply  as  labor. 

"As  in  all  lines  of  work,  the  cost  of  farm  labor  has  increased  enor- 
mously in  the  past  three  years.  In  some  instances  it  has  doubled  or  trebled 
former  wages.  Fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  board  is  a  thing  to  look  back 
on.  The  average  farm  h^nd  now  commands  forty  and  fifty  dollars  a  month' 
arid  board,  or  else  quarters  for  his  family.  Perquisites,  such  as  board  and 
lodging,  are  important  factors  these  days;  they  &re  chargeable  as  labor  costs. 

"Therefore  we  will  assume  that  sixty  dollars  a  month  is  the  value  of 
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the  poultry  attendant's  labor.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  settle  on  a  lower 
figure. 

"Sixty  dollars  a  month,  or  $720  a  year,  for  the  care  of  1,000  fowls, 
means  seventy-two  cents  a  bird  as  the  charge  for  labor.  Add  this  figure 
to  the  charge  for  materials  and  feed — $3.79 — and  we  have  $4.51  as  the  basis 
on  which  to  compute  overhead  expenses.  Hence,  five  per  cent  of  $4.51 
equals  22.5  cents  as  the  cost  of  overhead. 

"Some  will  discredit  this  item,  claiming  that  while  a  builder  or  other 
enterprise  might  have  fixed  operating  charges,  these  charges  would  not  be 
so  great  on  a  poultry  plant. 

"Very  well,  let  us  consider  them  another  way.  First  of  all,  bear  in 
mind,  thus  far  the  foregoing  estimate  has  not  included  any  charge  for 
capital  invested,  either  in  land,  buildings,  equipment  or  stock;  the  estimate 
has  included  nothing  but  feed  and  labor. 

"Overhead  expenses  or  operating  charges — the  terms  are  used  inter- 
changeably— usually  consist  of  a  flat  rate  determined  by  the  most  accurate 
information  to  cover  such  items  as  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  depre- 
ciation and  repairs,  insurance,  rentals,  clerical  work,  office  expenses,  tele- 
phone, postage,  stationery,  and  so  on.  A  poultry  plant  has  all  of  these 
expenses,  or  most  of  them,  anyhow.  But  we  will  consider  only  a  few  of 
the  more  important — capital,  depreciation,  insurance. 

"There  is  a  mine  of  information  available  to  prove  that  it  costs  at 
least  two  dollars  a  bird  to  house  and  start  a  poultry  farm.  It  generally 
costs  two  dollars  a  bird  to  house  the  stock  alone.  To  be  conservative,  how- 
ever, we  will  make  two  dollars  cover  everything — houses,  poultry  equip- 
ment, land  and  a  place  of  residence  for  the  labor.  In  other  words,  we 
will  value  a  1,000-bird  farm,  the  one-man  plant,  at  $2,000,  which  is  modest 
indeed,  as  the  majority  of  poultry  farms  go. 

Overhead  is  Underestimated. 

"The  stock  for  this  poultry  farm  we  will  value  at  one  dollar  a  head, 
which  the  stock  would  bring  as  meat.  As  standard-bred  breeding  stock  it 
would  be  worth  at  least  three  dollars  a  head;  very  few  breeding  establish- 
ments sell  their  best  birds  for  less  than  five  dollars.  At  all  events,  on  a  meat 
basis  the  stock  is  worth  $1,000.  Add  this  to  the  value  of  the  plant  and  we 
have  an  investment  of  $3,000.  This  capital  is  worth  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  or  $180  a  year. 

"Buildings  and  equipment  will  not  last  forever;  they  depreciate  every 
year.  On  frame  structures  and  similar  equipment  it  is  customary  to  allow 
five  per  cent  to  cover  depreciation  and  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance. 

"Therefore,  assuming  that  the  buildings  and  equipment  represent  three- 
quarters  of  the  value  of  the  poultry  plant,  which  allows  the  remaining 
fourth  to  cover  the  value  of  the  real  estate  or  land  proper,  we  have  $1,500 
on  which  to  figure  depreciation.  Five  per  cent  of  this  sum  equals  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  year. 

"Poultry  farm  fire  insurance  on  $1,500  will  cost  about  eight  dollars  a 
year,  depending  upon  the  risks  involved.  Now  add  these  overhead  ex- 
penses together: 

Interest  on  capital   $180.00 

Depreciation     75.00 

Insurance  , 8.00 

Total $263.00 

"Divide  this  total  by  1,000  to  give  the  rate  for  each  bird,  and  you  have 
26.3  cents,  as  against  the  first  equation  of  22.5  cents,  which  was  computed 
on  the  flat  rate  of  five  per  cent  of  the  feed  and  labor.  In  other  words,  when 
you  get  right  down  to  tacks,  the  builder's  rate  of  five  per  cent  for  over- 
head expenses  will  not  cover  the  overhead  expenses  on  the  poultry  farm. 

"And  I  repeat  that  in  this  estimate  no  consideration  has  been  given  to 
numerous  other  operating  expenses,  such  as  telephone,  advertising,  sales- 
manship, packing  materials,  stationery,  postage,  purchasing  expenses,  ship- 
ping  expenses,   and    so   forth.     We'll   throw  these   into   the    overhead   for 
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good   measure.     Also  we'll   stick  to  the   flat  rate  of  five   per,  cent,   which 
amounts  to  22.S  cents  to  the  bird.     Thus  our  estimate  appears  as  follows: 

Materials    (feed)    $3.79 

Labor 72 

$4.51 

Overhead   expenses   5%    225 

Cost  of  production $4,735 

"Now  what  about  profit?  The  above  total — $4.735— represents  the  cost 
of  production,  the  cost  of  feeding,  housing  and  mamtaining  a  hen  for  a  year. 
Is  the  poultryman  expected  to  throw  in  his  time,  ability  and  enterprise  for 
nothing?  Isn't  he  entitled  to  a  profit  for  his  product,  the  same  as  the  shoe 
manufacturer  or  John  Doe's  builder? 

"Then  suppose  we  add  ten  per  cent  for  profit;  our  estimate  appears  as 
follows: 

■  Cost  of  production $4  735 

Profit   10% 473 

Total     $5,208 

"The  sum  of  $5,208  now  represents  total  cost  of  production,  plus  a  profit 
which  means  that  the  poultryman  must  recover  this  amount  in  revenue 
from  each  hen  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

"As  a  strictly  commercialproposition  this  revenue  must  be  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  market  eggs. 

Average  Production  Too  Low. 

"According  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  average  laying  capacity  of  the  American  hen  is  less  than  six  dozen  eggs 
a  year. 

"On  commercial  egg  farms  the  average  production  is  given  as  ten  dozen 
eggs  to  the  hen  a  year.  A  few  farms  exceed  this  average,  and  individual 
flocks  may  score  sixteen  dozen  eggs. 

"The  average  for  commercial  farms  throughout  the  country  would  not 
exceed  ten  dozen,'  however,  which  is  easily  verified  by  the  yearly  reports 
from  the  egg-laying  contests. 

"On  this  ^assumption  we  divide  ten  into  $5,208,  which  renders  fifty-two 
cents  as  the  average  price  of  a  dozen  eggs  for  the  year  round,  to  be  received 
by  the  producer  if  he  would  break  even  with  costs  of  production  and  make 
a  profit  of  ten  per  cent. 

"Someone  may  ask  about  the  value  of  the  hen  as  meat.  This  point  has 
been  deliberately  overlooked  in  the  foregoing  estimate.  No  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  hen's  value  as  meat;  neither  has  there  been  any  charge 
made  for  the  cost  of  reproduction — the  cost  of  raising  young  stock  to  supply 
pullets  to  replace  the  old  stock — because  the  income  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  hen  if  she  were  soldas  meat  would  be  about  equal  to  the  cost  of 
replacing  her  with  a  pullet. 

"Astonishing  as  this  estimate  may  appear,  and  notwithstanding  it  may 
attach  a  burden  to  the  egg  buyer,  under  existing  circumstances  the  commer- 
cial poultryman  must  receive  fifty-two  cents  a  dozen  for  his  eggs  the  year 
round. 

"The  farmer  may  get  by  with  a  little  less,  because  he  can  feed  his  hens 
on  waste  grain;  and  the  poultryman  who  sells  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks 
and  breeding  stock  may  get  by  with  a  little  less,  because  he  commands 
higher  prices  for  these  other  products,  which  add  materially  to  his  income; 
but  not  so  with  the  commercial  breeder — the  fellow  who  has  nothing  to  sell 
but  market  eggs."'    ■  ■■./ 

,  This  cost  will  vary  some  according  to  locality  and  season,  and'accord- 
ing  to  cost  of  feed,  labor  and  material.  Ii)  the  first  place,  to  mkke  any 
f)rofit,  the  right  methods  must  be  used.  Without  using  pure  bred  'fjoultry 
and  deriving  a  portion  of  your  income  froVn  selling  hatching  eggs,  baby 
chicks  and  breeding  stock,  the  above  estimate  is  about  right  for  the  extreme 
East  or  West.  -,., 

Here  is  where  most  farm  poultrymen  fail.     When  eggs  become  plentiful 
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they  glut  the  market  and  lower  the  price.  A  small  card  in  several  farm 
papers  and  poultry  journals  will  bring  a  demand  for  these  extra  eggs  for 
hatching,  or  for  chicks,  and  make  them  profitable  instead  of  a  loss. 

Egg  farming  is  a  business  and  it  must  be  conducted  as  a  business.  One 
must  take  advantage  of  every  possible  economy  of  labor  and  equipment 
and  seize  every  opening  for  added  incom^e. 

METHODS  OF  SELLING. 

Our  poultry  products  are  concentrated  and  valuable  and  not  extreme- 
ly perishable  if  properly  produced  and  handled.  At  some  seasons  of  the 
year  a  case  of  eggs  is  almost  as  valuable  as  a  ton  of  hay,  and  you  can 
drive  to  town  with  a  case  of  eggs  in  the  bed  of  your  buggy  and  experience 
no  inconvenience,  but  to  market  a  ton  of  hay  requires  a  two-horse  team 
and  a  wagon  for  transportation.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable,  and  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand.  If  you  are 
growing  strawberries  and  other  small  fruit,  they  must  be  marketed  at  once 
or  else  they  will  perish  upon  your  hands,  and  the  same  is  true  of  milk, 
butter  and  other  dairy  products;  yet  poultry  and  eggs  can  be  held  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  without  serious  loss  than  can  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned  if  you  are  prepared  to  handle  them  and  handle  them  in  the 
right  way.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  and  with  our  present 
improved  means  of  transportation,  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  poultryman 
to  place  his  goods  on  the  best  markets  of  the  United  States  without  greatly 
increased  expense.  Many  railroads  have  direct  refrigerator  lines  to  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  other  markets.  The  poultryman  usually 
disposes  of  his  products  by  one  or  more  of  Ihe  following  methods: 

First — Selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Second — Selling  direct  to  the  retailer  or  local  dealer. 

Third — Shipping  to  commission  merchants  or  jobbers  for  sale  upon  the 

open  market. 


4f  '4^ 


An  egg-breaking  room.     The  eggs  are  broken,  tJie  yolks  and  whites  separ- 
ated and  then  frozen  and  held  in  cold  storage  for  later  consumption. 
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SELLING  TO  THE  CONSUMER. 

It  is  possible  and  often  profitable  to  sell  eggs  direct  to  the  consumers. 
The  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  building  up  a  private  trade  is  the 
fact  that  many  people  will  ccntiact  for  eggs  from  you  in  winter  months, 
when  eggs  are  scarce,  and  are  willing  to  pay  you  a  premium  at  this  time 
in  order  to  get  them,  but  in  spring  and  summer  months,  when  eggs  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  they  will  compel  you  to  compete  with  the  cheap  market 
eggs  or  else  refuse  to  take  j'ours.  If  you  expect  to  depend  on  a  private 
trade,  it  is  best  to  compel  the  customer  to  agree  to  a  yearly  price,  and  this 
can  be  so  much  on  the  average  per  year,  or  you  can  graduate  the  price  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  But  by  all  means,  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  year. 
Another  difficulty  is  occasioned  because  of  the  fact  that  but  few  good  con- 
tainers have  yet  been  invented  for  shipment  by  parcel  post,  or  in  small 
quantities  by  express.  In  shipping  to  private  customers  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  advertisements  appear  on  the  sides  of  your  containers  or  cartons 
similar  to  this:  "Highest  quality  table  eggs  from  Quality  Egg  Farm;"  "High- 
est quality  new-laid  eggs  produced  from  wholesome  food  and  from  healthy 
hens  kept  under  sanitary  conditions;"  ''Every  egg  carefully  selected  and 
every  one  guaranteed  to  be  fresh  and  of  extra  fine  quality."  Then  do  as  you 
advertise.  This  brings  confidence  in  your  eggs  and  your  methods  of  deal- 
ing, and  also  brings  new  customers. 

Whether  you  should  use  express  or  parcel  post  in  the  shipment  of  eggs 
to  private  trade,  you  can  best  determine  by  actually  trying  it  out  to  see 
which  rate  is  cheaper  and  which  carries  more  safely  and  promptly. 

Another  difficulty  you  may  encounter  is  ^his:  You  may  have  a  good 
supply  of  customers  who  have  signed  up  for  the  yeSr  and  your  hens  may 
fail  you  in  winter  when  eggs  are  highest  and  in  greatest  demand..  Don't 
take  more  customers  than  you  can  accommodate  and  satisfy.  Study  meth- 
ods of  getting  winter  eggs  so  you  will  have  the  eggs  to  sell. 

Besides  selling  to  private  individuals,  it  often  pays  to  sell  direct  to  the 
better  class  of  hotels,  restaurants,  soda  fountains  and  this  class  of  buyers. 
You  will  find  it  difficult  to  retain  most  of  these,  however,  when  eggs  get 
very  cheap. 

SELLING  DIRECT  TO  THE  LOCAL  DEALERS. 

This  plan  is  in  more  general  use  by  the  average  farmer  than  any  other. 
At  most  seasons  of  the  year  the  prices  paid  on  the  local  market  justify  the 
production  of  eggs  and  at  a  profit  to  the  farmer.  It  is  usually  best  to  sell 
eggs  at  the  time  of  production,  as  very  little  is  gained,  as  a  rule,  in  holding 
eggs  for  higher  prices.  Preserving  eggs  by  the  present  method  of  using 
water  glass,  salt,  lime  water,  etc.,  is  not  a  good  practice  if  those  eggs  are 
intended  for  market.  These  eggs  on  the  market  create  "doubt"  again  and 
cause  a  reduction  in  price,  and  will  not  keep  long  after  they  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  preserving  fluid.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  them  for  home 
consumption,  nobody  can  offer  any  objection  to  so  doing. 

SHIPPING  TO  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AND  JOBBERS. 

If  you  are  operating  a  corrimercial  egg  farm  and  producing  a  high 
grade  egg  you  must  of  necessity  get  the  very  highest  market  price  possi- 
ble. No  one  can  blame  you  for  marketing  your  eggs  where  you  can  get  the 
most  for  thern,  and  very  often,  if  you  can  produce  eggs  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities  to  justify  commission  merchants  and  jobbers  in  handling 
them,  they  can  sometimes  secure  a  much  better  price  for  you  than  you 
can  get  locally  or  otherwise.  Most  of  the  extreme  eastern  states,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  west,  do  not  produce  enough  eggs  to  supply  their  mar- 
kets, but  import  millions  of  dozens  from, states  which  produce  a  surplus. 
In  such  localities  as  these,  and  in  the  centers  of  population  you  can  usually 
secure  the  highest  price  per  dozen.  In  shipping  to  commission  merchants 
and  jobbers,  make  certain  that  you  are  dealing  with  reliable  firms._  You 
must  produce  eggs  in  large  quantities,  or  else  form  an  organization  of 
farmers  to  market  their  eggs  co-operatively  before  you  can  interest  these 
men.  You  must  have  sufficient  output  to  justify  them  in  handling  your 
product.  .  1  '  J  J 
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An  egf^  dealer  makes  a  mistake  in  placing  his  egrgs  on  the  sidewalk  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  there  several  hours  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  fertile  eggs  have  to  be  in  an  incubator  before  the  germ 
grows  and  develops.  The  growth  of  the  embryo  will  take  place  no  matter 
whether  the  fertile  egg  is  in  an  incubator,  in  r-i  hot  country  store,  in  a  hot 
living  room,  in  a  wagon  en  route  to  town  over  a  hot  country  road,  or  exposed 
to  the  heat  or  sun  in  any  other  manner  or  place.  The  production  of  infertile 
eggs  in  hot  summer  months  solves  the  problem. 

WHAT  THE  LOCAL  DEALERS  CAN  DO. 

We  have  discussed  at  some  length  some  things  which  the  farmer  and 
the  producer  may  do  to  improve  the  quality  ot  eggs.  But  all  the  blame 
does  not  rest  with  the  farmer.  If  eggs  are  to  reach  the  market  in  the  best 
condition  and  bring  the  highest  price,  the  country  merchant  and  the  local 
dealer  must  aid  in  this  movement,  which  will  save  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  We  are  sure  that  every  up-to-date  and  progressive  merchant  and 
dealer  will  aid  in  saving  this  tremendous  waste. 

No  one  who  has  viewed,  at  close  range,  the  present  system  of  market- 
ing eggs  will  assert  that  it  approaches  the  ideal  m  any  respect.  It  is  anti- 
quated and  bunglesome,  and  results  in  entirely  too  wide  a  margin  between 
the  receipts  of  the  producer  and  the  price  the  ultimate  consumer  pays. 

DEALERS  SHOULD  BUY  ON  QUALITY  BASIS. 

Taking  the  present  system  of  marketing  just  as  we  find  it,  perhaps 
the  most  serious  fault  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of  buying  eggs 
"case  count"  the  year  around.  Under  this  plan  "eggs  is  eggs."  Anything 
with  a  shell  on  goes.  They  all  bring  Ihe  same  price,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  little  or  big,  dirty  or  clean,  fresh  or  rotten.  Under  this  system 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  farmer  to  grade  up  his  stock  so  as  to  produce 
larger  eggs,  or  to  market  only  the  fresh  and  clean  ones.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  many  farmers  protest  vigorously  when  some  progressive  dealer  in- 
timates that  he  does  not  care  to  pay  good  money  for  bad  eggs  and  that  he 
will  hereafter  buy  "loss-off."  By  "loss-off  is  meant  that  the  eggs  are  tested 
when  presented  for  sale,  and  only  those  which  are  good  are  paid  for. 
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While  buying  eggs  "loss-off"  is  a  far  step  in  advance  of  buying  them 
"case-count,"  there  is  one  step  further  which  should  be  taken  in  order  to 
give  the  farmer  the  necessary  incentive  to  produce  large,  clean  eggs,  and 
to  market  them  as  quickly  as  nossible  after  they  are  laid.  That  step  is 
the  buying  of  eggs  on  a  quality  basis.  At  a  time  when  eggs  were  selling 
in  the  small  country  towns  of  Missouri  at  14  cents  a  dozen  the  following 
quotations,  were  running  in  one  of  the  trade  papers  covering  this  territory; 
Extras,  22  cents;  firsts,  20  and  21  cents;  seconds,  19  and  19i  cents;  dirties, 
17  and  18J  cents;  undergrades,  14  and  17  cents.  Had  the  prices  paid  to  the 
farmers  varied  from,  say,  12  cents  per  dozen  for  undergrades  to  16  cents 
per  dozen  for  firsts,  there  would  be  a  rapid  and  remarkable  change  in  the 
quality  of  eggs  marketed.  This  system  of  buying  eggs  appears  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  wherever  it 
has  been  given  a  thorough  and  intelligent  trial.  The  U.  S.  Food  Depart- 
ment has  forced  the  buyers  and  sellers  to  submit  to  this  method  and  it  is 
certain  to  result  in  higher  prices  being  paid,  and  a  better  product  produced. 


Highest  Quality 

NEW  LAID. 


To. 


Address. 


.State 


FROM    THE 
Am.er»ican              Poultry               School 
. Leavenworth,  Kansas. ^^ 

Every  Egg  Carefully  Selected 

And  Every  One  Guaranteed  To  be  Fresh  And  Of  Extra  Fine  Quality.    Produced  From  Wholesome  Food 
And  From  Healthy  Hens  Kept  Under  .Sanitary  Conditions. 


AH  eggs  which  are  sent  out  from  the  A.  P.  S.  are  sent  under  this  label 
and  under  this  guarantee.  No  dealer  assumes  any  risk  on  eggs  purchased 
under  this  guarantee.  ,  Every  consumer  gets  Just  what  he  pays  for.  This 
creates  confidence  in  market  eggs  and  encourages  greater  consumption.  Join 
the  "Swat  the  Kooster"  brigade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer,  cr  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poultry 
Raiser. 

Where  dealers  pay  as  much  for  bad  eggs  as  they  do  for  good  eggs, 
there  is  absolutely  no  inducement  for  faimers  to  produce  a  good  egg,  and 
they  cannot  be  blamed  for  bringing  to  market  any  old  thing  with  a  shell 
on  it  so  long  as  the  present  system  is  in  vogue.  It  really  discourages  the 
production  of  good  eggs.  Some  country  storekeepers  actually  pay  a  higher 
price  for  eggs  than  they  receive  when  they  in  turn  sell  them.  They  do 
this  in  order  to  obtain  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  but  it  is  a  bad  practice. 
He  often  loses  money  in  the  transaction,  but  he  does  it  to  get  the  farmer 
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to  "take  it  out  in  trade,"  and  does  not  claim  to  make  anything  on  the  eggs 
he  buys,  but  on  the  goods  he  sells.  Dealers  and  merchants  who  handle  eggs 
in  every  town  should  get  together  and  agree  to  buy  on  the  quality  basis 
only.  The  merchant  and  the  dealer  will  then  be  safe  from  loss  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  good  eggs  will  realize  a  greater  profit,  and  the  producer  of  bad 
eggs  will  suffer  a  loss  because  of  his  carelessness.  It  is  unjust  to  the  man 
who  produces  good  eggs  to  compel  him  to  stand  the  loss  and  protect  the 
dealer  from  loss  on  the  one  who  markets  rotten  eggs.  The  egg  industry 
will  never  reach  its  greatest  possibilities  unless  the  dealers  will  co-operate 
in  the  improvement  of  the  farm  egg  and  pay  for  just  what  they  buy.  Candle 
the  eggs  and  let  the  farmer  witness  the  process.  We  would  not  want  to 
handle  the  eggs  from  any  farmer  who  was  so  dishonest  as  to  intentionally 
try  to  sell  a  rotten  egg.  No  honest  fannei  will  object  to  submitting  his 
eggs  to  the  candle  test  if  you  permit  him  to  see  the  operation  and  he  knows 
you  are  giving  him  a  square  deal. 


While  the  eggs  are  on  the  way  to  market,  they  are  often  held  on  depot 
platforms  in  the  hot  sun  which  causes  them  to  deteriorate  in  quality  before 
they  reach   the   consiimer. 

DELAYS  IN  MARKETING. 

It  usually  requires  a  considerable  time  after  the  egg  is  produced  to  get 
that  egg  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  especially  with  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  marketing.  The  farmer  usually  holds  the  eggs  a  week  before  they 
are  marketed.  He  delivers  them  to  the  groceryman  or  country  merchant, 
who  holds  them  for  a  day  of  two  longer,  in  order  to  get  a  good  sized 
shipment.  The  grocer  ships  them  or  delivers  them  to  the  nearest  dealer, 
and  a  day  or  two  is  spent  en  route.  Another  day  or  two  is  added  to  the 
age  of  the  egg  before  they  are  shipped  by  the  dealer  to  some  commission 
firm.  The  jobber  then  disposes  of  them  to  the  retailer,  who  finally  sells 
them  to  the  consumer  or  the  eggs  go  into  cold  storage,  by  which  time  they 
are  between  two  and  three  weeks  old.  If  the  eggs  are  fertile,  such  delays 
as  this  will  often  start  incubation  and  the  egg  is  rendered  unfit  for  food. 
Be  prompt  in  shipments.    Avoid  delays. 
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A  serious  mistake  is  often  made  by  placing  egg's  too  near  a  coal  oil  can, 
as    they   are   easily   contaminated   by   close   contact   with    objectionable    odors. 


PRESERVING  EGGS  FOR  WINTER  USE 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  for  both  the  producer  and 
consumer  to  hold  eggs  over  from  the  season  of  plenty  to  the  season  of 
scarcity,  from  the  season  of  low  prices  to  the  season  of  high  prices.  One 
egg  in  winter  is  worth  as  rnuch  as  two  and  perhaps  as  much  as  three  eggs 
in  the  summer  time.  For  that  reason  it  will  pay  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer to  find  some  method  of  preserving  eggs.  Next  to  cold  storage,  we 
have  had  best  success  by  preserving  our  eggs  in  water  glass.  (Sodium 
Silicate.)  We  are  also  trying  out  two  or  three  commercial  preservatives, 
and  the  indications  are  that  they  will  prove  equally  as  satisfactory.  Egg- 
O.-Lathum  sold  by  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  one  of  the  best  that 
we  have  used. 

You  should  first  prepare  your  preservative,  even  before  you  get  the 
eggs.  The  water  glass  solution  is  made  as  follows:  Use  twelve  timjg  as 
much  water  as  you  do  of  the  water  glass;  in  other  words,  to  each  twfelye 
gallons  of  water  stir  in  one  gallon  of  the  water  glass.  If  you  have  .only-4 
few  eggs  to  preserve,  use  a  smaller  quantity,  but  in  this  proportion.  The 
water  should  be  boiled  and  then  allowed  to  cool..  When  it  is- j-iist  luke 
warm,  you  then  begin  to  stir  in  the  water  glass'.'  You  stir  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly mixed.    You  are  now  ready  for  the  eggs. 

As  a  container,  we  use  earthen  jars,  candy  buckets,  kegs  or  half 
barrels.  If  you  use  wood  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  odorless. 
The  eggs  should  be  fresh  and  clean,  One  bad  egg  may  spoil  the  lot.  Place 
them  in  the  container  with  the  small  end  of  the  egg  down.  Then  pour  in 
enough  of  your  solution  to  cover  the  top  eggs  about  two  inches  deep.  The 
following  day  or  just  as  the  eggs  are  gathered,  more  eggs  can  be  placed  in 
the  same  container  and  more  of  the  solution  poured  over  to  cover  them. 
You  can  continue  this  -process  until  your  container  is  filled.  See  that  the 
top  layer  of  eggs  is  well  covered  with  the  solution,  and  if  there  is  any  evap- 
oration the  container  must,  be  refilled.     Cover  it  over  with  a  heavy  cloth 
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and  tie  it  on.  Lay  a  clean  board  or  weight  over  it  to  protect  same.  Place 
them  in  a  cool  place,  cellar  or  basement  and  they  will  keep  for  several 
months.    White  eggs  preserve  as  well  as  brown  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  good  for  any  purpose,  but  if  you  wish  to  boil  them,  a 
small  hole  should  be  punctured  in  the  large  end  of  the  egg  before  placing 
it  in  the  water.    In  all  instances,  wash  the  eggs  in  water  before  using. 

Any  good  clean  vessel  can  be  used,  but  it  is  better  to  use  one  of  wood, 
glass  or  crockery  than  one  of  metal.  A  sweet  clean  barrel  is  good,  where 
50  dozen  or  more  are  to  be  preserved.  A  clean,  cool,  sweet  cellar  is  the 
best  place  to  put  the  containing  vessel. 

Use  only  fresh,  clean  eggs.  If  the  shell  is  cracked  the  egg  will  always 
spoil. 

All  eggs  must  be  completely  covered  by  the  water  glass  as  long  a||jthey 
are  in  storage.     If  some  of  the  liquid  evaporates  add  more  water. 

Fertile  eggs  can  be  preserved,  as  well  as  infertile,  if  they  are  perfectly 
fresh  and  are  stored  in  a  cool  place,  temperature  below  65°  F.,  33°  to  45° 
F.  is  best  for  either. 

All  eggs  for  preservation,  should  be  clean,  gathered  often  from  good 
clean  nests  and  treated  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  laid. 

Lime  water  and  water  glass  should  be  quite  cold  before  the  eggs  are 
put  in.    It  is  best  to  make  fresh  preserver  for. each  year. 

The  shells  of  old  eggs  are  more  easily  and  quickly  penetrated  by  molds 
and  bacteria  than  those  of  fresh  eggs. 

Dirty  eggs,  or  eggs  that  have  been  washed,  always  spoil  more  readily 
than  clean  fresh  eggs  and  should  not  be  preserved  by  any  method. 

Only  fresh  eggs  of  good  quality  with  good  smooth  sound  shells  should 
be  used  for  preserving. 

ENCOURAGE  COLD  STORAGE  OF  EGGS  AND  LOCAL 
COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS. 

Any  farmer,  consumer  or  anyone  else  who  is  fighting  or  legislating 
with  a.  determination  to  destroy  or  injure  the  cold  storage  of  eggs  is  mak- 
ing a  very  serious   and  an  almost   criminal   mistake.      Cold   storage   plants 


Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  eggs  in  cold  storage. 
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should  be  regulated,  of  course,  as  everything  else  should  be,  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  cold  storage  of  eggs  the  poultry  business  would  be  absolutely 
profitless  for  the  farmer  or  anyone  else.  A  good  cold  storage  egg  is  much 
better,  even  after  being  in  storage  for  nine  months,  than  are  one-half  of 
the  supposedly  fresh  eggs  offered  for  sale  on  the  market.  Whenever  you 
deal  a  death  blow  to  the  cold  storage  plants  of  this'  country  you  also  deal  a 
death  blow  to  all  branches  of  the  poultry  business.  Legitimate  cold  storage 
plants  should  be  regulated  and  encouraged.  Their  destruction  would  not 
only  injure  the  poultry  business,  but  would  also  cripple  all  other  branches 
of  animal  industry  or  horticulture  which  supply  our  population  with  meat, 
food,  fruit  and  vegetables.- 


On  the  left  is  a  basket  containing  SO  f^gs,  which  is  the  average  yield  of 
the  average  American  farm  hen.  On  the  right  is  a  basket  containing  150  eggs 
which  should  be  the  average  of  even  ordinary  flocks  if  the,  right  method  of 
selection,  breeding,  feeding  and  housing  are  used.  It  is  possible  to  double 
the  profit  of  the  average  farm  flock'"''  . 


The  cold  storage  of  eggs  prevents  the  price  from  becoming  extremely 
high  in  winter  months  and  extremely  low  in  summer  months.  An  egg  of 
good  quality  which  goes  in  storage  in  good  condition  will  come  out  of 
storage  and  be  an  egg  of  much  higher  quality  than  the  average  egg  which 
we  find  upon  the  open  market. 

We  cannot  dispense  with  the  cold  storage  and  packing  companies  for 
the  reason  that  during  the  period  of  heaviest  production  vast  numbers  of 
eggs  are  preserved  in  this  manner  until  the.  season  of  scant  supply.  This 
acts  as  a  balance  wheel  and  absorbs  all  surplus  at  a  fair  price.  The  writer 
can  remember,  when  a  boy  upon  the  farm,  and  before  this  system  was  in 
vogue,  to  have  taken  eggs  to  market  during  the  hot  summer  months,  when 
the  merchants  would  have  boxes  and  baskets  and  wash  tubs  and  candy 
buckets  full  of  eggs  sitting  here  and  there  in  all  parts  of  the  store  decay- 
ing continuously,  and  they  would  either  refuse'  to  buy  your  eggs  at  any 
price  or,  perhaps,  offer  you  three  to  five  cents  per  dozen  at  most.  But  at 
present,  during  the  period  of  greatest  production,  the  eggs  are  bought  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  placed  in  cold  storage,  and  are  later  sold  during  the 
period  when  but  few  were  being  produced,  if  it  were  not  for  this  method  the 
price  of  eggs  would  be  ruinously  low  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
and  would  be  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  person  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months. 

The  day  will  come,  in  my  opinion,  when  we  will  not  only  encourage  the 
erection  and  operation  of  large  cold  storage  plants  in  all  large  cities  of  this 
country,  but  we  will  also  see  many  cold  storage  plants  built  in  small  towns 
and  at  points  of  production.     Enough  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetaljles  are  wasted 
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upon  the  farms  in  practically  every  community  to  justify  the  erection  arid 
operation  of  local  cold  storage  plants.  You  not  only  save  much  which  now 
goes  to  waste,  but  you  enable  the  producer  to  get  a  better  price  also.  The 
scarcity  of  food  products  of  many  kinds  and  our  growing  population  is  go- 
ing to  make  such  a  thing  possible  and  eventually  absolutely  essential.  The 
producer  or  the  consumer  who  legislates  to  discourage  the  cold  storage  of 
eggs  is  unquestionably  legislating  against  his  own  interests.  j 
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By  having  clean  nests,  protecting  the  birds  from  the  droppings  by  clean- 
ing the  boards  often  or  else  tacking-  poultry  netting  underneath  the  roost 
poles,  and  on  damp,  rainy  days  keeping  the  layers  confined  to  the  house  until 
two  oolook  in  the  afternoon,  dirty  eggs  can  be  avoided.  Such  eggs  can  be 
washed  and  consumed  at  heme  or  sold  locally  and  not  shipped. 

SHIPPING  EGGS  BY  PARCEL  POST. 

A  method  whereby  parcel  post  shipments  of  small  quantities  of  eggs, 
direct  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  should  be  found  so  as  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  same.  We  have  been  shipping  eggs  from  200  to  300  miles  by 
this  method  for  several  months  and  it  has  proven  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
shipper  and  the  receiver. 

We  have  shipped  several  hundred  dozen  eggs  in  the  container  illus- 
trated herewith  and  we  have  never  had  a  broken  egg.  We  have  containers 
holding  3  dozen,  6  dozen,  12  dozen  and  15  dozen  eggs  each. 

The  rate  in  some  cases  was  a  few  cents  higher  than  the  express  rate, 
but  the  results  were  much  more  satisfactory  than  express  shipments  of 
small  quantities  to  private  trade. 

The  secret  of  satisfactory  shipments  is  largely  in  the  containers  or  pack- 
ages. We  have  experirfiented  with  practically  all'  kinds  and  find  that  about 
99  per  cent  of  them  are  impractical  and  unsatisfactory.  The  container 
which  we  illustrate  has  proven  to  be  very  good  and  others  will  be  perfected 
and  improved. 
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It  will  pay  to  have  the  containers  returned  to  you.  The  consumer 
should  receive  credit  for  the  return  postage.  The  return  of  the  containers 
by  the  consumer  and  the  postage  muit  ba  tak»n  into  consideration  when 
pricing  the  eggs. 

It  will  pay  to  furnish  •nly  hifh  elmsi,  strictly  fresh,  infertile  eggs. 
Other  people  will  see  and  hear  of  your  products,  and  you  can  build  up  a 
good  and  profitable  business  eventually.  The  only  two  serious  disadvan- 
tages in  marketing  eggs  by  parcel  poit  are  the  rates  and  the  containers. 
The  latter  will  eventually  be  solved. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  594  has  this 
to  say  with  reference  to  contract  between  producer  and  consumer  and  par- 
cel post  rates: 

The  nature  of  the  agreement  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
whether  reduced   to   writing  or  not,   should   be  made   to   suit  the   circum- 


Galvanized  iron  egg  carrier  for  shipment  by  parcel  post  It  contnins  i'if- 
teen  dozen  or  a  half  case  of  eggs.  Such  cases  as  this  are  certain  to  come  into 
more  common  use,  and  they  will  entible  the  producer  to  place  his  eggs  daily 
in   the  hands   of  the  consumer. 

stances  and  should  be  fair  to  both.  Perhaps  the  first  agreement  made  should 
be  in  writing;  but  later,  if  mutual  confidence  and  trust  has  been  thoroughly 
established,  the  contract  may  be  verbal. 

The  matter  of  frequency  and  method  of  payment  can  be  arranged  in 
various  ways.  For  the  first  agreement  term,  which  may  be  a  year  or  less, 
cash  in  advance  might  be  satisfactory  until  a  definite  system  of  orders  and 
payments  is  established. 

The  agreement  should  specify: 

(1)  The  names  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 

(2)  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  agreement  is  to  be  in  force. 

(3)  The  number  of  eggs  to  be  shipped  each  week  during  the  time 
contract  runs,  and  also  the  frequency  of  shipment  and  the  num- 
ber in  each  shipment. 

(4)  Price  to  be  paid  during  the  time  of  the  contract,  together  with  the 
base  on  which  the  price  is  fixed. 

(5)  Method  of  adjusting  claims  for  broken  or  bad  eggs. 

(6)  The  consumer  should  open  boxes  properly  (withoiit  cutting  or 
tearing),  and  should  take  proper  care  of  them  and  return  them  by 
mail  as  desired  by  the  producer. 

(7)  Frequency  of  payment  and  manner  of  remitting  postage  paid  on 
empties  returned  to  the  producer  to  be  credited  to  the  consumer 
on  next  bill  rendered. 

For  the  reason  that  eggs  arc  in  a  very  abundant  supply  in  the  spring 
season  and  in  very  short  supply  in  the  fall  and  eaily  winter  season,  the  con- 
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tract  should  specify  quantity  to  be  supplied  each  week  throughout  the 
year.  The  producer  cannot  expect  the  consumer  to  take  all  the  eggs  that 
are  to  be  marketed  in  the  season  of  greatest  production,  nor  can  the  con- 
sumer expect  to  get  as  many  eggs  as  he  desires  in  the  season  of  lowest 
production;  and  these  two  extremes  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  agreement  so  as  to  have  no  misunderstanding 
regarding  them.  '■  ! 

The  producer  in  making  an  agreement  with  a  consumer  should  under- 
take to  stand  good  for  eggs  that  are  lost  by  breaking  in  shipping.  Should 
this  provision  in  the  agreement  be  abused  by  any  consumer,  it  might  be 
sufficient  reason  to  refuse  to  again  contract  with  that  consumer,  and,  of 
course,  satisfactory  evidence  of  unusual  breakage  would  need  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  it  might  even  be  necessary  to  locate  the  cause  of  the  breakage 
in  the  mails. 

Particular  description  is  here  given  of  the  first  and  second  zones  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  of  farm  products  by 
parcel  post  is  likely  to  be  done  within  these  zones.  The  rate  can  be  ascer- 
tained, readily  from  the  accompanying  tables: 

LOCAL  PARCEL  POST  RATES. 


Pounds 

Postage 

Pounds 

Postage 

Pounds 

■Postage 

Pounds 

Postage 

Pounds 

Postage 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

5 

11 

10 

IS 

31 

20 

41 

25 

2 

6 

12 

11 

22 

16 

32 

21 

42 

25 

3 

6 

13 

11 

23 

16 

33 

21 

43 

26 

4 

7 

14 

12 

24 

17 

34 

22 

44 

27 

S 

7 

IS 

12 

2S 

17 

35 

22 

45 

27 

6 

8 

16 

13 

26 

18 

36 

23 

46 

28 

7 

8 

17 

13 

27 

18 

37 

23 

47 

28 

8 

9 

18 

14  r 

28 

19 

38 

24 

48 

29 

9 

9 

19 

14 

29 

19 

39 

24. 

49 

29 

10 

10 

20 

IS 

30 

20 

40 

25 

50 

30 

Fifty  pounds  is  the  weight  limit  for  local  delivery.  These  rates  are  5 
cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent  additional  for  each  2  pounds  or 
fraction  thereof;  they  applying  to  any  parcel  post  matter  that  does  not  go 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mailing  office. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  ZONE  PARCEL  POST  RATES. 


Pounds 

Postage 

Pounds 

Postage  1  Pounds 

Postage 

Pounds 

Postage 

Pounds 

Postage 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

5 

11 

IS 

21 

25 

31 

35 

41 

45 

2 

6 

12 

16 

22 

26 

32 

36 

42 

46 

3 

7 

13 

17 

23 

27 

33 

37 

43 

47 

4 

8 

14 

18 

24 

28- 

34 

38 

44 

48 

5 

9 

15 

19 

25 

29 

35 

39 

45 

49 

6 

10 

16 

20 

26 

30 

36 

40 

46 

SO 

7 

11 

17 

21 

27 

31 

37 

41 

47 

51 

8 

12 

18 

22 

28 

32 

42 

48 

58 

52 

9 

13 

19 

23 

29 

33 

39 

43 

49 

53 

10 

14 

20 

24 

30 

34 

40 

44 

50 

54 

The  weight  limit  within  the  first  and  second  zones  is  SO  pounds.  These 
rates  apply  to  all  points  within  the  first  and  second  zones,  there  being  no 
difference  in  rates  between  these  two  zones.  A  simple  rule  to  determine 
the  postage  on  any  parcel  not  going  beyond  the  second  zone  is  to  add 
4  to  the  number  of  pounds  and  the  resulting  number  is  the  cents  postage 
required.  Example:  A  parcel  weighs  13  pounds  and  11  ounces;  this  will 
require  postage  on  14  pounds  (as  any  fraction  of  a  pound  is  considered  a 
ull  pound);  14  plus  4  equals  18  cents  postage. 

The  weight  limit  for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
zones  is  20  pounds.  Any  information  desired  as  to  rates,  zones  and  the 
like  can  be  obtained  from  any  post  office. 
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DISADVANTAGES  OR  DIFFICULTIES  IN  MARKETING  EGGS  BY 

PARCEL  POST. 

If  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  it  takes  a  few  days  for  eggs  to  reach  the  con- 
sumer, a  regular  supply  of  eggs  can  be  had  for  use  at  all  times.  The  pos- 
sibility of  broken  eggs  and  the  consequent  adjustment  of  payment  may 
seem  to  be  a  disadvantage,  but  if  properly  provided  for  in  the  agreement 
it  need  not  be.  The  matter  of  arriving  at  equitable  prices  may  seem  to  be 
difficult,  but  ought  not  be  a  drawback. 

Some  farmers  may  be  so  situated  that  they  already  have  a  satisfactory 
market  for  their  eggs.  Others  may  wish  to  have  a  parcel  post  market 
during  a  part  of  the  year,  but  may  dispose  of  them  otherwise  during  the 
rernainder  of  the  year.  The  local  market  may  also  at  times  afford  a  more 
satisfactory  price  than  that  received  under  a  parcel  post  selling  agreement. 
There  may_  also  be  producers  of  large  quantities  of  eggs  who  find  express 
transportation  cheaper  than  parcel  post. 

The  securing  of  proper  containers  and  the  wrapping  and  packing  of 
the  eggs  properly  for  mailing,  as  well  as  the  care  that  needs  to  be  exercised 
in  shipping  only  strictly  first  class  eggs,  may  seem  difficult  to  some,  but  if 
a  parcel  post  market  is  to  be'  developed,  it  will  require  care  and  attention 
to  get  it  properly  established  and  to  keep  it  going  successfully. 

Whether  the  marketing  of  eggs  by  parcel  post  should  be  attempted  by 
any  particular  producer  will  depend  on  his  present  available  markets,  the 
possibility  of  securing  a  satisfactory  customer  or  customers,  and  the  care 
taken  to  follow  tested  and  approved  methods  in  preparing  the  eggs  for 
shipment.  Failure  in  attempting  to  ship  eggs  by  parcel  post  have  resutled 
because  proper  precaution  as  to  package  or  container,  packing  and  labeling 
were  not  observed. 

EXHIBITING  AND  JUDGING  EGGS. 

All  poultry  show  officers,  egg  dealers,  breeders,  farmers  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  good  eggs  should  encourage  the  exhibition  of  eggs  at 
poultry  shows,  county  fairs  and  similar  public  exhibitions.  Everyone  knows 
more  or  less  about  eggs,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  appreciate  an  ex- 
hibit of  clean,  fresh  eggs.  An  exhibition  of  this  kind  helps  to  interest  every- 
one in  the  hen  and  in  poultry  in  general. 

Poultry  show  associations  would  do  well  to  include  a  .class  for  eggs  in 
their  premium  lists.  Nothing  about  the  show  will  attract  more  attention 
than"  a  well  arranged  display  of  fresh  eggs  from  different  varieties  of 
poultry. 

In  arranging  classes  for  eggs  and  in  judging  them  one  breed  should  not 
be  compelled  to  compete  against  another — that  is,  Plymouth  Rock  eggs 
should  compete  against  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  against  Wyandbttes, 
Leghorns  against  Leghorns,  and  so  on.  If  you  want  the  breeds  to  com- 
pete against  each  other,  it  should  be  only  for  sweepstake  prizes. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  displaying  eggs  is  in  paper  boxes  or  paper 
box  lids  one  inch  deep  and  7x10  inches  in  size.  Place  bran  in  the  box  to 
hold  the  eggs  in  position.  Arrange  all  eggs  so  that  the  small  ends  of  the 
eggs  all  point  in  the  same  direction,  preferably  toward  you  as  you  look  at 
the  exhibit.  If  the  square  boxes  cannot  be  secured,  then  paper  or  wooden 
pie  plates  of  the  proper  size  will  answer.  The  plates  should  be  sufficiently 
large  so  that  they  will  hold  one  dozen  eggs  without  piling  them  up.  In  this 
case,  put  three  eggs  in  the  center  and  point  all  the  small  ends  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eggs  to  the  center  of  the  plate.  Cover  the  table  on  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  shown  with  a  dark  green  cloth  and  place  the  display 
boxes  or  plates  of  eggs  on  this  and  you  have  a  most  attractive  exhibit. 

-The  eggs  should  be  shown  in  dozens  and  there  should  be  a  card  on 
each  dozen  to  show  the  variety  it  represents.  The  following  score  card 
and  explanation  of  score  card  was  patterned  somewhat  after  the  score 
card  for  eggs  recommended  by  the  poultry  department  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. Theirs  was  improved  and  rearranged  to  meet  our  ideas  as  to  what 
the  card  should  really  be. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  has  just  adopted  a  standard  for 
market  poultry  and  eggs.  It  has  also  been  approved  by  the  National  Car 
Lpt  Shippers  Association.     They  have  a  standard  score  card  and  these  can 
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be  secured  from  the  secretary  of  the  association,  aad  we  recommend  their 
use. 


A  method  of  displaying  eggs  at  a  poultry  exhibition  or  an  egg  show  so 
that  the  visitors  may  see  the  eggs  themselves,  the  variety,  the  score  and  the 
premium  won. 

The  exhibition  of  high  quality  eggs  should  be  encouraged.  It  will  havea 
tendency  to  create  an  interc-st  in  the  production  of  high  quality  eggs,  it  will 
help  to  Increase  the.  uniformity  in  size,  shape  and  color,  and  will  aid  in  re- 
storing confidence  in  market  eggs  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer. 


Prof.  Quisenberry  giving  a  demonstration  in  the  selection  and  grading  of 
market  eggs.  Audiences  of  several  thousand  farmers  and  poultry  ^•aisers  wit-, 
nessed  these  demonstrations. 
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These  eggs  show  the  variations  in  size  and  sliape  of  es'gs  laid  by  a  single 
flocjt  in  a  single  month.  This  shows  the  necessity  for  careful  selection  and 
culling.  No.  1  are  perfectly  round  eggs.  No.  2  are  eggs  with  very  rough 
shells.  No.  3  are  long  pointed  eggs.  No.  4  are  normal  eggs  of  correct  size 
and  shape;  No.  5  contain  double  yolks.  No.  6  contains  triple  yolks.  No.  7 
shows  three  eggs  of  normal  size  on  the  inside  of  very  large  eggs.  No  8  are 
very  small  eggs,  not  fit  for  market. 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  EGGS 

furnished  by  the 

Missouri   State   Poultry  Experiment  Station 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 

Date     

Address    

Color     

Weight Oz 


Show  . . . . . 
Exhibitor  . 
Variety  . . . 
Entry  No. 


Stand- 
ard 
points 

Cuts 

Remarks 

20 
S 
S 

10 
10 

s 

Uniformity  of   size  and   shape 

Shell   texture    

Points  determined  by  candling 

15 

10 

20 

100 

Totals  

Score    

.Judge 


.  Secretary 
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The  following  information  and  explanation  is  printed  on  the  back  of 
each  score  card: 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  JUDGES 
,  An  egg-candling  device  should  be  provided  fpr  each  egg  show,  but,  in 
case  there  is  none  the  judge  should  use  his  best  judgment  and  score  them 
according  to  exterior  conditions  and  appearances.  In  this  case,  he  should 
also  break  the  most  doubtful  egg  in  each  dozen  into  a  pan  or  saucer  and 
then  judge  of  its  freshness  or  quality. 

EXPLANATIONS  OF  POINTS  ON  THE  SCORE  CARD. 

Weight. — Commercial  eggs  that  are  desirable  are  classed  as  extras  and 
firsts.  One  dozen  extras  jnust  weigh  26-28  ounces,  firsts,  24-26  ounces. 
One  point  cut  is  allowed  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce  over  or  un- 
der the  required  weight  of  either  class.  Overweight  cuts  of  firsts  are  neces- 
sary because  eggs  over  26  ounces  belong  in  the  extra' class,  and  extras  over 
28  ounces  are  too  large  for  shipment  in  ordinary  egg  cases  and  are  in 
reality  abnormal  eggs.  The  size  of  eggs  has  a  commercial  value,  and 
breeds  producing  very  small  eggs  should  not  be  used  or  encouraged. 

Shape.TT-Each  egg  must  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  desired 
shape.  A  properly  shaped  egg  should  be  ablong-spherical,  slightly  tapering 
towards  one  end. 

Uniformity  of  size  and  shape. — Uniformity  largely  controls  appearance 
and  all  eggs  must  be  the  same  size.'  Small  or  large  eggs  are  not  classed  as 
first  grade.    All  eggs  should  be  the  same  shape. 

Clealiness  of  shelLr— Free  from  dirt  or  stain  and  unwashed. 

Shell  texture. — Free  from  wrinkles,  rough,  places,  but  more  especially 
weak  spots  and  cracks.  One  cracked  egg  should  cut  the  dozen  its  full  al- 
lowance for  shell  texture. 

Uniformity  of  color. — If  white,  eggs  should  be  all  pure  white  and  not 
tinted.  If  brown,  tTie  colof  may  Be  any  shade,  but  the  dozen  should  be 
uniformly  the  same  color. 

Size  of  air  cell. — Test  with  candler.  When  the  shell  is  first  placed 
around  an  egg  its  contents  entirely  fill  the  shell.  As  the  egg  grows  older 
evaporation  takes  place,  and  the  size  of  the  air  cell  in  the  large  end  of 
the  egg  indicates  whether  it  is  a  fresh,  held  or  stale  egg.  Cut  this  section 
if  the  air  cell  is  larger  than  a  dime. 

QuEility  of  white  and  yolk. — Test  with  candler.  Eggs  must  appear 
opaque,  the  yolks  free  from  spots,  blood  rings,  or  dark  color.  White,  thick 
and  yolk  barely  visible.  Large  air  cells,  floating  yolks  or  air  cells  are  de- 
fects. Eggs  must  be  fresh  and  sweet,  and  bear  every  evidence  of  being  an 
egg  of  high_  quality. 

Disqualifications. — The  presence  of  more  than  one  cracked  egg;  or  an 
egg  which  is  leaking;  extremely  irregular;  very  dirty;  signs  of  being 
washed;  evidences  of  fertility,  incubation,  or  decomposition,  or  one  musty 
egg  in  a  dozen  will  disqualify  the  exhibit. 

How  to  Cut. — Cut  one  point  for  each  ounce  the  dozen  eggs  may  be 
overweight  or  underweight.  For  other  defects,  found  in  any  section  of  the 
score  card,  cut  from  one-half  to  the  full  value  of  that  section,  depending 
upon  the  seriousness  of  the  defect.  In  determining  the  value  of  an  egg, 
uniformity,  size  and  color  must  be  made  secondary  to  that  of  the  quality 
of  the  eggs  themselves. 

CO-OPERATIVE  EGG  MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  some  states  and  in  some  localities  associations  of  farmers  and  poul- 
try raisers  have  been  organized  for  selling  the  produce  of  the  farm.  The 
general  idea  is  to  produce  larger  and  better  eggs  and  market  them  in  a 
systematic  way.  They  gather  the  eggs  twice  a  day  and  keep  them  clean, 
sort  them,  and  throw  out  all  under  or  over  sized  eggs  and  pack  them  for 
market.  The  white  eggs  and  brown  ones  are  packed  separately.  All  un- 
attractive and  dirty  eggs  are  discarded,  so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned. 
The  eggs  are  shipped  direct  from  the  producer  to  the  city  grocer  or  con- 
sumer, or  sold  through  a  local  dealer.  A  guarantee  of  the  facts  is  set  forth 
on  the  carton  or  case  concerning  their  ciuality,  with  a  statement  that  any 


egg  found  defective  in  any  way  will  be  replaced  free  of  charge.  Such  eggs 
bring  more  than  those  marketed  in  the  ordinary  hit-or-miss  manner.  Fresh 
candled  eggs  are  usually  from  two  to  five  cents  per  dozen  higher  on  the 
market  than  the  ordinary  run  of  eggs,  and  it  will  pay  the  farmers  to  organ- 
ize themselves  into  local  poultry  associations  fcr  the  purpose  of  marketing 
their  poultry  products  in  the  manner  suggested  above,  and  whether  you 
ship  direct  to  the  consumer  in  some  city  or  whether  you  sell  to  your  local 
poultry  dealer,  it  will  pay  you  to  use  some  care  in  preparing  and  marketing 
your  poultry  and  eggs. 


A  homemade  egg  candle,  made  by  placing  an  ordinary  paper  box  around  a 
lighted  lamp  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  When  eggs  are  held 
before  this  candle  in  a  dark  room,  you  can  easily  distinguish  the  good  from 
the  bad.  An  electric  light  bulb  can  be  placed  inside  this  same  box  if  the  cur- 
rent is  available. 

The  first  "egg-circle"  or  co-operative  egg-marketing  association  in  Mis- 
souri was  organized  under  the  name  "Dent  County  Co-operative  Egg  and 
Poultry  Marketing  Association."     There  are  twenty-five  charter  members. 

The  membership  fee  is  $1,  and  the  money  so  collected  is  used  to  buy 
each  member  a  rubber  stamp  to  stamp  his  number  on  the  large  end  of 
every  egg  he  sells  through  the  organization,  so  that  each  member  stands 
responsible  for  his  own  eggs.  This  left  enough  money  from  the  member- 
ship fees  tojjuy  a  number  of  egg  cases  and  cartons  for  shipping  the  eggs. 

MANAGER  CANDLES  EGGS. 

A  receiving  station  is  located  in  Salem,  and  the  manager  candles  every 
egg  before  packing,  to  be  sure  that  nothing  but  strictly  first  class  eggs  are 
marketed.    The  eggs  are  sorted  as  to  size  and  color 

The  organization  adopted  a  trade  name,  and  every  egg  and  fowl  sent 
out  by  the  association  will  carry  that  name.  The  asspciation  is  trying  to 
obtain  a  number  of  suitable  egg-mailing  cases  for  the  use  of  farmers  living 
along  the  five  rural  delivery  routes  and  the  several  star  mail  routes  which 
start  from  Salem,  so  that  the  fresh-laid  eggs  can  be  delivered  at  the  re- 
'ceiving  station  daily. 
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It  will  be  cheaper  for  the  farmers  to  pay  the  parcel  post  rates  on  the 
eggs  in  the  local  zone  than  to  hitch  up  and  haul  them  to  town,  and'  the 
mail  carriers  can  haul  mail  out  and  haul  eggs  back.  The  association  man- 
ager will  keep  account  of  the  number  of  eggs  delivered  by  each  member, 
who  will  receive  market  prices  on  delivery,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month 
the  expenses  of  operating  the  receiving  station  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
profits  and  the  balance  divided  among  the  members. 

GOOD  EGGS  IN  DEMAND. 

The  association  has  already  received  offers  for  all  the  eggs  they  can 
supply  and  they  do  not  anticipate  having  any  trouble,  in  disposing  of  their 
'  supply.  The  poultry  products  shipped  out  of  Dent  county  in  one  year 
amounted  to  $250,000,  so  this  organization  has  prospects  of  handling  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  they  expect  to  nearly 
double  the  amount  by  handling  only  first  ciuality  eggs  at  a  better  price 
than  formerly  has  been  paid  for  farm-run  eggs. 

The  members  will  hold  meetings  at  stated  intervals  to  discuss  condi- 
tions and  to  post  themselves  on  the  needs  of  the  tancy  markets,  so  they  can 
take  advantage  of  same  by  producing  poultry  and  eggs  to  fill  these  re- 
quirements. 

Such  associations  are  not  only  beneficial  and  in.^trumental  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  eggs  marketed  in  that  particular  locality,  but  they 
also  enable  the  farmers  to  co-operate  in  the  buying  of  feed,  incubators, 
poultry  appliances,  and  in  the  production  of  poultry,  incubation,  etc.,  and- in 
the  buying  of  stock  or  eggs  to  improve  the  flocks  owned  by  association 
members.  They  can  have  monthly  or  occasional  meetings  to  discuss  poultry 
problems  in  general. 

Such  associations  can  usually  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
their  local  dealers  or  with  some  commission  firm  or  jobber  to  handle  the 
entire  output  of  eggs. 

The  trouble  with  practically  all  such  organizations  is  the  fact  that 
most  farmers  will  not  stand  by  their  organizations.  It  takes  quite  a  cam- 
paign of  education  and  work  to  insure  the  success  of  these  organizations. 
Outside  forces  may  try  to  disrupt  such  organizations,  and  it  requires  a  lot 
of  work  and  very  little  pay  for  the  officers  who  have  the  work  in  charge 
at  the  beginning.  Some  members  will  become  offended  if  you  cull  out  about 
one-third  of  their  eggs,  and  others  will  quit  "if  that's  the  way  you  are  going 
,to  do  business." 

It  is  necessary  for  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  sort  and  grade  the 
eggs  carefully,  but  at  the  same  time  be  reasonable  and  kind  in  dealing  with 
the  members  and  explain  to  them  the  importance  and  necessity  for  buying 
on  the  quality  basis.  Use  good  judgment  and  tact,  and  by  all  means  the 
co-operative  association  must  stand  for  quality  in  its  product. 

Every  member  of  such  an  organization  should  do  everything  within  his 
power  to  support  and  build  up  the  association. 

■  Every  member  must  be  loyal  if  the  organization  is  to  succeed.  Strive 
to  make  your  association  the  best,  and  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  repu- 
tation and  success  of  co-operative  associations  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
their  products. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRY  PRODUCERS'  EXCHANGE. 

In  California,  New  England  and  other  sections  of  this  country  co-opera- 
tive producing  and  marketing  associations  have  been  formed.^  This  is  .one 
of  the  solutions  of  successful  and  profitable  poultry  farming.  Some  good 
poultrymen  who  gave  serious  thought  to  the  problems  of  marketing,  formed 
a  New  England  Poultry  Producers'  Exchange.  It  might  be  to  your  advan- 
tage to  know  about  their  purposes,  aims  and  plan  of  co-operation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  addressing  the  farmers  of  New  England  at  a 
meeting  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  May  first,  said: 

"If  the  farmers  of  today  don't  adopt  the  resources  of  modern  science 
and  modern  business,  they  can't  hold  their  own  in  the  world  of  today.  If 
the  farmer  leaves  it  to  the  business  man  to  organize,  if  he  leaves  it  with  the 
wide-a-wake  worker  of  the  great  cities  to  organize,  then  he  will  go  down.  Un- 
organized man  under  modern  conditions  cannot  stand  by  himself,  hold  his 
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own  against  his  fellows  who  organize.  And  I  think  myself  that  the  duty  of 
organization  is  even  more  important  than  the  duty  of  taking  advantage 
of  modern  scientific  methods,  important  though  it  is  to  takj  advantage  of 
these  methods. 

"He  must  do  both  of  those  things,  he'  must  learn  to  co-operate,  then 
having  learned  those  things  he  has  got  to  remember  that  if  he  doesn't 
show  the  old  time  qualities  of  honesty,  of  steadfastness,  of  power  to  work 
hard,  of  desire  to  live  cleanly,  he  will  go  down  and  will  deserve  to  go  down. 

"If  a  farmer  always  sells  at  wholesalt  prices  and  purchases  at  retail 
prices,  he  won't  make  a  success  of  his  farm  and  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
very  acute  business  man  to  know  this,  and  he  is  bound  to  do  just  exactly 
that  unless  he  will  organize.  He  must  organize  with  the  business  man — not 
so  as  to  hurt  the  business  man  any  more  than  the  business  man  should 
organize  to  hurt  him,  but  for  their  .  mutual  benefit;  organize  so  as 
to  make  the  community  consisting  of  themselves  jointly  more  prosperous — 
not  less  prosperous,  but  more  prosperous — and  then  try  to  see  that  the  pros- 
perity is  passed  around  with  reasonable  equity.  I  say  reasonable  equity  be- 
cause I  think  the  millenium  is  some  way  off  and  whenever  you  meet  a  man 
who  will  promise  you  perfection  the  one  thing  you  can  be'  sure  of  is  that 
you  won't  get  it,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  you  can  be  positively  sure  of; 
you  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  if  he  is  intelligent  he  is  not  straight  and 
that  if  he  is  not  a  crook,  he  is  not  intelligent,  but  you  can  be  perfectly  sure 
that  you  won't  get  what  he  says  you  will  if  he  promises  you  the  millenium, 
and  I  think  it  is  always  a  great  mistake — I  have  never  agreed  -with  those 
people  who  say  that  you  hearten  a  man  up  by  promises  of  what  he  isn't  going 
to  get. 

"I  don't  think  it  works  well  even  with  children.  You  see  I  speak  as  a 
qualified  grandfather.  My  experience  is  that  if  you  promise  a  child  some- 
thing that  you  aren't  quite  able  to  deliver,  after  a  while  you  justly  shake 
that  child's  confidence  in  you  and  the  fact  that  his  confidence  is  shaken 
shows  that  he  is  wiser  than  some  men.  Let's  promise  only  what  we  can 
perform,  but  let  us  avoid  rotting  in  that  pit  of  stagnation  in  which  those 
rot  who  think  that  thev  can't  make  the  world  a  little  better." 

OBJECTS  OF  THIS  EXCHANGE. 

The  New  England  Poultry  Producers'  Exchange  aims  to  help  producers 
of  poultry  products  in  all  sections  of  New  England  by  uniting  for  their 
mutual  advantage  all  branches  of  the  poultry  industry,  including  egg  produc- 
tion, poultry  for  meat,  day-old  chick  business  and  the  breeder  or  fancier  of 
poultry.  Each  of  these  branches  of  the  business  will  naturally  have  its  dif- 
ficult problems.  Different  sections  will  also  have  their  problems,  all  of 
which  will  be  handled  through  committees  having  representatives  of  these 
different  branches  of  the  business,  who  will  be  familiar  with  the  actual 
needs  and  conditions. 

Committees  on  various  phases  of  the  work  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed. A  committee  on  co-operative  buying  will  arrange  for  securing  and 
distributing  quotations  on  grains  and  feedstuffs  to  the  members,  endeavor- 
ing to  mass  the  buying  power  of  a  large  membership  so  that  the  lowest 
possible  prices  may  be  secured  in  buying  a  large  quantity. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  whidh  includes  a  member  from  each  State, 
will  work  to  the  best  interest  of  the  members  m  effecting  legislation  to 
their  advantage,  and  will  actively  serve  the  members  by  making  protest 
against  such  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  and  Federal  government 
which  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  poultry  industry. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  committee  to  secure  legislation  which  will  bririg 
about  uniform  grades  and  standards  for  the  six  New  England  States. 

A  Committee  on  Transportation  will  deal  with  the  railroad  and  freight 
agencies,  endeavoring  to  secure  quicker  and  better  service  for  the  handling 
of  poultry  products,  thereby  reducing  the  present  losses  incurred  by  rough 
handling,  also  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  claims  for  such  losses.  This  com- 
mittee will  endeavor  to  secure  such  rulings  as  will  permit  the  poultry  pro- 
ducers of  New  England  to  buy  their  supplies  further  in  advance  so  that 
our  members  might  be  assured  of  a  supply  of  grain  during  any  railroad 
tie-up  in  succeeding  winters. 
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A  Committee  on  Marketing  will  arrange  for  the  proper  handling  of  the 
products  on  the  markets  of  the  different  cities  where  they  will  be  sold.  If 
the  membership  campaign  brings  a  large  return  and  there  is  assurance  of 
a  large  volume  of  business,  an  establishment  will  be  opened  in  Boston  for 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  members.  As  soon  as  this  business  is  placed 
on  a  paying  basis,  the  business  of  the  Exchange  will  be  extended  to  another 
city  or  cities.  The  Marketing  Committee  will  make  arrangements  for  handl- 
ing the  products  whether  through  a  place  controlled  by  the  Exchange  or 
through  commission  merchants. 

A  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Advertising  will  aid  the  work  of  all 
other  committees  and  will  plan  the  campaign  of  advertising  to  educate  the 
consuming  public  to  the  value  of  New  England  poultry  products.  A  trade- 
mark has  been  designed  by  this  committee  which  will  appear  on  the  best 
grades  and  the  consumer's  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  guarantee  of 
quality  for  which  this  mark  stands. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING. 

In  the  work  of  co-operative  buying  quotations  will  be  sought  from  the 
most  reliable  sources  and  furnished  to  local  affiliated  organizations.  This 
woi-k  will  be  handled  in  co-operation  with  the  Eastern  State  Farmers'  Ex- 
change and  through  the  members  of  that  Exchange  elected  from  this  organ- 
ization, special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  poultry  producers. 
As  the  business  in  co-operative  buying  develops  it  is  intended  to  furnish 
quotations  at  frequent  intervals.  In  the  beginning  the  plan  of  weekly  quo- 
tations will  be  followed. 

Every  poultryman  recognizes  the  fact  that  his  cost  of  production  re- 
duced a  few  cents  per  year  on  every  bird  will  result  in  an  attractive  saving 
or  increase  of  profit.  The  very  conservative  statement  of  a  government  of- 
ficial places  the  saving  of  the  past  year  in  co-operative  organization  work 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  at  twelve  per  cent.  This  would  prac- 
tically amount  to  an  added  profit  of  thitry-six  cents  on  every  bird  in  your 
flock  and  would  represent  a  sufficient  increase  in  your  profits  for  the  year 
to  encourage  further  production. 

Where  co-operative  buying  is  being  carried  on  in  New  England  today 
the  savings  are  ranging  from  One  Dollar  to  Ten  Dollars  and  in  some  in- 
stances more  on  a  single  ton  of  feed  stuffs.  It  would  be  reasonably  safe  to 
say  that  in  New  England  a  saving  of  fifteen  per  cent  is  being  effected 
through  co-operative  buying,  and  these  facilities  for  buying  at  the  whole- 
sale price  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  members  in  the  New  England  Poutlry 
Producers'  Exchange. 

LEGISLATIVE  PLANS. 

If  the  poultry  business  is  to  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis  we  must  have 
laws  to  protect  and  govern  the  handling  and  sale  of  our  products.  Other 
industries  are  organized  in  such  manner  that  they  actively  oppose  any  bill 
or  proposed  legislation  which  might  prove  detrimental  to  their  business. 
Many  persons  have  thought  it  impracticable  to  establish  grades  and  stand- 
ards by  law.  Canada  has  just  enacted  laws  governing  the  marketing  of 
eggs,  which  we  believe  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  producers  in  the  Do- 
minion. We  want  to  watch  the  application  and  operation  of  these  laws 
and  secure  tl^e  enactment  of  similar  laws  for  the  betterment  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  New  England. 

TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS. 

Lack  of  transportation  facilities  or  unbusinesslike  methods  and  rough 
handling  of  egg  cases  and  other  packages  containing  poultry  products,  to- 
gether with  arbitrary  express  rulings  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  poultrymen  of  New  England.  The  New  England  Poultry 
Producers'  Exchange  is  planning  to  put  a  committee  to  work  on  these  prob- 
lems with  the  proper  authorities  to  see  if  some  relief  cannot  be  obtained 
at  once  from  the  tremendous  egg  breakage  and  that  hatching  eggs  receive 
better  care  next  winter  and  spring.  A  strong  appeal  will  be  made  to  the 
government  to  allow  our  New  England  poultrymen  to  stock  up  on  feeds  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  during  the  winter  months  so  that  transportation 
difficulties  will  not  hamper  our  business  so  seriously. 
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PRESENT  MARKETING  PLAN. 

A  plan  for  marketing  which  has  been  proposed  will  be  to  concentrate 
for  the  present  in  the  sale  of  products  on  the  Boston  market.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  Boston  consumes  an  average  of  from  30,000  to  35,000  cases  of 
eggs  per  week,  only  10%  of  which  are  produced  within  New  England. 

New  England  shippers  are  placing  their  products  on  practically  every 
market  within  the  six  New  England  States.  This  method  is  economical 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  transportation  cost  and  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
tiriued  by  some  shippers.  To  mass  the  volume  of  products  of  the  members 
joining  the  New  England  Poultry  Producers'  Exchange  so  that  they  might 
be  graded  and  trade  marked  in  a  central  receiving  station  in  Boston,  will 
mean  that  there  will  be  one  fixed  and  established  standard;  it  will  mean 
that  instead  of  every  farmer  grading  his  own  products  that  there  will  be 
one  distinct  grade  and  the  entire  supply  will  be  graded  and  packed  under 
the  supervision  of  one  inspector.  It  will  further  provide  for  a  concen- 
trated publicity  program  so  that  instead  of  marketing  products  over  a  half 
dozen  markets  of  New  England  and  staging  a  campaign  in  each  of  these 
cities,  the  campaign  will  be  placed  through  the  newspapers  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  the  products  and  where  a 
reasonable  return  might  be  expected.  Just  as  soon  as  the  business  is  in 
a  substantial  condition  in  Boston,  there  will  be  developed  branches  in  the 
larger  New  England  cities. 

Producers  with  a  small  number  of  birds  will  arrange  for  the  regular 
collection  of  the  eggs  in  their  community  and  ship  them  to  the  Boston 
store.  Community  gathering  of  eggs  would  insure  the  products  being  placed 
on  the  market  promptly  and  enable  the  small  producer  to  receive  equal 
benefits  and  prices  as  the  largest  producers.  The  srnall  producer  with  his 
'  supply  will  be  a  great  factor  in  swelling  the  total  business  and  his  ship'- 
ments  will  receive  equal  attention  and  care  as  the  shipments  from  the 
larger  producers. 

This  manner  of  marketing  furnishes  a  sure  outlet  for  the  products  of 
its  members.  All  of  your  shipments  would  not  bear  a  trade  mark  name 
but  simply  those  which  meet  the  standards  of  the  Exchange.  The  ship- 
ments will  be  received  at  the  store  of  the  Exchange  in  Boston  and  there 
graded  and  a  rating  given  on  which  basis  payment  will  be  made  to  the  ship- 
per. The  higher  grades  will  be  marketed  under  the  trade  mark  name  of 
the  Exchange  and  the  lower  grades  will  be  sold  without  mark  of  identi- 
fication. 

POSSIBILITIES  IN  ADVERTISING. 

The  possibilities  of  such  an  organization  are  tremendous  when  the 
study  of  conditions  reveals  that  only  20%  of  the  poultry  products  consumed 
in  New  England  are  produoed  within  its  borders  and  that  less  than  10%  of 
the  poultry  products  sold  on  the  Boston  market  are  produced  within  the 
New  England  States.  There  are  more  than  $25,000,000  worth  of  poultry 
products  shipped  into  New  England  each  year,  from  Illinois,  Missouri,  Cal- 
ifornia and  some  from  as  far  as  China.  We  have  the  best  markets  of  the 
world  literally  at  our  door  and  because  we  lack  organization  shippers  of 
the  Middle  and  Far  West  are  taking  advantage  of  these  markets  through 
their  organized  business  methods.  There  is  a  preference  expressed  by  the 
consumer  for  hennery  eggs,  but  the  great  majority  of  those  who  in  buying 
ask  for  fresh  eggs,  receive  Western  eggs  which  have  been  in  transit  in 
many  cases  from  three  to  six  weeks.  During  the  past  winter  many  cases 
were  shipped  into  Boston  containing  eggs  that  had  been  in  transit  three 
months  from  the  Middle  West  and  many  of  these  were  sold  to  consumers 
as  fresh  eggs. 

One  of  the  biggest  possibilities  before  the  New  England  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers' organization  is  to  enable  the  people  to  identify  the  locally  produced 
eggs  so  that  when  they  ask  for  thfm  on  the  market,  by  means  of  a  trade 
mark  name  they  will  be  able  to  secure  New  England  eggs  and  be  sure  that 
they  are  receiving  what  they  pay  for. 

We  have  planned  a  publicity  campaign  to  be  run  in  the  Boston  papers, 
advocating  a  greater  use  of  New  England  poultry  products,  telling  the  con- 
sumers about  their  superior  quality,  of  their  freshness,  etc.     This  will   be 
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followed  by  a  campa-ign  to  advertise  our.  "Diamond  Brand"  products.  An 
appropriation  of  $1,000  has  already  been  made  by  the  organization  for  this 
purpose. 

In  advertising  any  product  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  reliable  and  sub- 
stantial supply  of  that  product,  otherwise^  a  dem^ind  is  created  which  goes 
beyond  the  amount  which  the  advertiser  is  able  to  furnish.  There  is  not 
one  nor  a  half  dozen  producers  of  poultry  products  in  New  England  vyho 
have  sufficient  volume  of  business  to  warrant  conducting  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising campaign.  This  expenditure  would  be  too  great  in  comparison, 
with  the  volume  of  business  and  the  demand  created  would  go  beyond  the 
possible  supply. 

,  Through  co-operation  it  is  possible  for  the  members  of  the  exchange  to 
furnish  a  constant  supply  which  will  meet  the  demand  created  by  our 
organized  advertising.  It  will  mean  that  the  supply  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  trade  even  in  the  slack  season;  under  present 
conditions,  it  is  in  the  slack  season  that  the  Western  eggs  control  the 
prices  of  fresh  eggs. 

NATURE  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

There  is  no  capital  stock  in  the  New  England  Poultry  Producers'  Ex- 
change and  it  is  strictly  a  non-profit  organization.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
by-laws  that  the  savings  shall  be  returned  pro-rated  according  to  the  volume 
of  business  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Exchange  for  the  individual  mem- 
bers. No  one  will  be  entitled  to  membership  except  those  who  are  com- 
mercial poultry  producers  and  to  each  of  such  members  one  vote  will  be 
allowed  at  the  annual  meeting.  Provision  is  made  whereby  the  Exchange 
shall  have  control  of  the  poultry  and  poultry  products  of  every  member 
unless  such  member  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  Exchange  between  Janu- 
ary 1st  and  ISth  of  any  year  that  he  will  withdraw  a  specific  portion  or  the 
entire  output  from  the  Exchange  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  reason  for 
such  control  is  self  evident.  Unless  the  management  was  sure  of  the 
volume'  to  be  handled  in  one  year  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  how  ex- 
tensive an  organization  would  be  required  to  handle-  the  products  and  to 
what  extent  it  would  be  necessary  to  advertise  and  stimulate  the  demand. 
This  provision  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  members  and  it  allows  them  to 
withdraw  any  or  all  of  their  products  for  the  year  provided  Ihey  make  the 
same  known  in  writing  to  the  Exchange  before  January  I'Sth  of  any  year. 
The  strength  of  the  business  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  high  grade 
products  handled  by  the  -Exchange  and  there  will  be  no  desire  to  secure 
volumes  of  inferior  grades  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  first 
class  products  handled. 

MANAGEMENT  AND   DIRECTION. 

From  the  membership  of  the  Exchange  there  is  annually  elected  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  not  less  than  nine.  Local  organizations  identified 
with  the  Exchange  that  have  at  least  ten  members  who  are  identified  with 
the  New.  England  Poultry  Producers'  Exchange  will  have  the  privilege  of 
nominating  one  director  whose  name  will  be  presented  for  election  at  the 
annual  meeting.  From  the  "Board  of  Directors  there  shall  be  chosen  an- 
nually not  less  than  five  who  together  with  the  president  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee.  Serving  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  and  the 
Executive  Committee  there  is  a  manager  in  charge  of  the  detail  work  6f 
operating  and  managing,  the  Exchange. 

In  the  plan  for  co-operative  selling  the  equitable  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts offered  for  sale  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Exchange  Manager  as  well  as 
general  work  of  advertising  and  promoting  consumption  of  Exchange 
products.  The  New  England  Poultry  Producers'  Exchange  is  affiliated  with 
the'  Eastern  States  Fairmers'  Exchange  and  will  utilize  the  facilities  of  that 
organization  and  also  participate  in  its  management  through  representatives 
elected  by  the  Executive  Committee.  State  and  local  poultry  associations 
are  invited  to  identify  themselves  with  the  New  England  Poultry  Producers' 
Exchange  and  on  securing  the  required  number  of  members  will  be  en- 
titled to  nominate  a  member  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Exchange. 
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The  operation  of  the  Exchange  will  be  carried  on  a  cost  basis  and  if 
*he  charge  made  in  the  beginning  is  greater  than  the  expenses  of  operation 
the  savings  will  be  returned  pro-rated  according  to  the  volume  of  business! 
handled  tor  the  individual  members  of  the  Exchange. 

Does  such  an  association  as  outlined  in  the  above  statements  meet  tlic 
wishes  and  needs  of  your  particular  business?  The  aim  of  the  Exchange  is 
to  better  conditions  through  co-operation  by  providing  New  England  prod- 
ucts with  a  market  through  organized  channels;  by  establishing  a  perma- 
nent asset  in  the  form  of  a  trade  marlt;  by  correcting  trade  abuses  which 
exist  at  the  present  time;  by  keeping  in  touch  with  legislative  matters  af- 
fecting their  business,  and  meeting  organized  competition  of  the  Western 
farrriers,  and  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  by  means  of  co-operative 
buying. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Name. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  New  England  Poultry  Producers' 
Exchange.  The  principal  office  of  the  Exchange  shall  be  located  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  City  of  Boston. 

ARTICLE  11. 
Objects. 

The  objects  of  this  Exchange  are: 

1.  To  conserve  and  promote  the  poultry  interests  of  New  England. 

2.  To  encourage^  introduce  and  apply  improved  business  methods  in 
poultyr  culture  and  to  promote  co-operation  with  State,  County  arid  local 
organizations  in  New  England  which  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  developing 
poultry  producers'  interests,  especially  those  concerned  in  co-operative  buy- 
ing or  manufacturing  of  supplies  and  in  the  distribution  of  products. 

3.  To  furnish  adequate  and  reliable  information  regarding  the  industry 
to  enable  them  to  act  intelligently  and  safeguard  their  interests. 

4.  To  secure  efficient  economical  and  uniform  methods  in  grading, 
packing,  transporting,  marketing  and  advertising  of  poultry  and  poultry 
products. 

5.  To  rent,  buy,  build,  own,  sell  and  control  such  building,  and  other 
real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  needed  in  the  conduct  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

6.  To  protest  against  rules  and  regulations  detrimental  to  our  interests 
and  to  suggest  from  time  to  time  rules  to  regulate  abusive  practices  in 
handling  supplies  necessary  in  our  business. 

7.  To  affiliate  with  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  in  the  pur- 
chase of  its  supplies  and  marketing  of  its  products  and  to  avail  itself  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  and  participate  in  its 
management  through  such  representation  as  may  be  authoirzed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  New  England  Poultry  Producers'  Exchange 
and  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange. 

8.  To  do  business  at  cost  for'  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

9.  To  do  any  and  all  things  necessary  or  convenient  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  members  of  the  corporation. 

ARTICLE  III 
Nature  of  the  Organization 
The  New  England  Poultry  Producers'  Exchange  shall  have  no  capital 
stock,  but  the  necessary  funds  for  operation  shall  be  provided  as  stitpulated 
in  these  by-laws,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  directors  shall  determine  or 
may  arrange.  It  shall  conduct  business  for  the  mutual  help  of  its  menibers 
and  without  profit. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Membership. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  the  New  England  Poultry  Producers' 
Exchange  shall  be  composed  of  commercial  poultry  producers,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  any  local  association  whose  object  may  be  the  promotion  of  Poultry 
interests,  and  who  shall  be  represented  on  the  board  of  directors  by  one 
member  elected  by  the  local  association. 

Section  2.     A  certificate  of  membership  shall  be  issued  to  each  member 
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hereunder  who  shall  have  one  vote,  except  when  any  mertiber  present  shall 
call  for  a  vote  according  to  the  size  of  the  flock,  when  each  member  shall 
have  one  additional  vote  for  every  hundred  head  of  mature  stock  as  speci- 
fied in  his  receipt  for  dues  for  the  current  year. 

Section  3.  Certificates  of  membership  shall  not  be  transferred  so  as 
to  confer  upon  the  transferee  any  voting  power,  property  right  or  interest 
in  this  corporation,  except  when  transferred  in  connection  with  the  bona 
fide  sale  or  lease  of  the  member's  poultry  farm  to  the  transferee. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Fees  and  Dues. 

Section  1.     The  membership  fee  shall  be  $5.00.  payable  in  advance. 

Section  2.  The  annual  dues  of  this  Exchange  shall  be  one  cent  per  head 
of  mature  stock,  the  count  being  taken  January  1st  preceding  the  annual 
meeting,  with  a  minimum  of  $1.00,  payable  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  an- 
nual meeting; 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Officers  and  Their  Election. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  corporation,  who  shall  be  selected  from 
the  membership  thereof,  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Clerk, 
Treasurer,  and  not  less  than  nine  Directors,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  until 
their  successors  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified.  The  Clerk,  Treasurer  and 
the  Directors  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  or  at  any  meeting  held 
in  lieu  thereof.  Additional  Directors  may  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  any  special 
meeting  of  the  corporation. 

Section  2.  Immediately  after  the  election  of  the  Directors  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  or  special  meeting  held  in  lieu  thereof,  the  newly  elejcted 
Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  and  elect  from  their  own  number  a  Presi- 
dent and  two  Vice-Presidents.  No  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  neces- 
sary. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Board  of  Directors. 

When  ten  or  more  commercial  poultry  producers,  members  of  a  local 
organization,  are  members  of  this  Exchange,  such  local  organization  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  representative  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Ex- 
change'. Such  representative,  who  shall  be  a  commercial  poultry  raiser,  and 
a  member  of  this  corporation,  shall  be  nominated  by  such  local  organiza- 
tion, and  shall  bcome  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  corpora- 
tion upon  election  by  ballot  at  any  general  or  special  meeting  thereof. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  general  management,  control 
and  direction  of  all  the, business  and  affairs  of  the  Exchange,  and  of  all 
the  trusts  and  undertakings,  with  full  power  to  make  all  investments  and 
to  transfer  all  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  or  in  charge  or 
control  of  the  Exchange. 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  pass  such  votes  as  they  deem  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Exchange.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  act  in  accord- 
ance with  such  votes  and  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Directors  may  authorize  the  President  or  Treasurer,  at  any  time, 
to  sign,  execute  and  acknowledge  any  deed  of  real  estate  or  lease  or  any 
instrument  in  writing,  as  they  may  see  fit.  The  Directors  shall  have  -power 
to  determine  upon  the  form  of  certificate  of  membership  and  of  the  transfer 
thereof,  and  upon  a  corporate  seal;  to  make  further  rules  and  regulations 
for  their  own  government  and  the  transaction  of  business  not  inconsistent 
with  these  by-laws. 

The  board  of  Directors  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the 
Exchange,  fix  their  salaries,  and  require  satisfactory  bonds  from  the  Trea- 
surer and  from  other  officers  and  agents  of  the  Company  as  they  see  fit. 
The  Board  of  Directors  may  delegate  any  of  these  powers  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  be  chosen  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  committee  shall  be 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  transaction 
of  business  quarterly,  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  found  necessary  or 
upon  the  call  of  the  President  or  five  Directors.  Five  Directors  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  intervals  between  annual  meetings,  by 
death,  resignation,  disqualification,  inability  or  otherwise,  may  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  directors. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Duties  of  Officers. 

President. 

Section  1_.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  members 
and  of  the  Directors.  If  not  present;  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  pre- 
side. I 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  perform  all  other  duties  incident  to  his 
office  or  prescribed  by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Exchange  or  of  the 
Directors.  He  shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  every  committee  of  the  Ex- 
change, and  shall  exercise  such  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
business  of  the  Exchange  as  its  interests  and  security  may  require. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
Vice-President. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  shall  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  absence  or  disability. 

ARTICLE  X. 
Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys  of  the  Exchange, 
shall  keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  financial  transactions  of  the  Exchange, 
which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Directors.  He  shall 
sign  in  behalf  of  the  Exchange  all  commercial  paper,  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Directors. 
In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Executive  Committee 
may  designate  some  person  with  power  to  act  in  his  stead.  The  Treasurer 
shall  give  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  and  to  insure  the  Exchange  against  financial  loss,  the  cost  of 
the  bond  to  be  paid  by  the  Exchange.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  ot 
office  he  shall  immediately  deliver  to  his  successor  all  moneys,  property, 
books,  memoranda,  records  and  all  writings  and  documents  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  Treasurer  or  belonging  to  the  Exchange. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
Clerk. 

The  Clerk  shall  keep  correct  records  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  mem- 
bers and  directors,  and  shall  give  notice  of  all  such  meetings,  and  shall  be 
sworn  to  the  faithful  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duties.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office  he  shall  immediately  dehver  to  his  successor 
all  books,  records,  memoranda  and  all  property  or  documents  of  value  or 
pertaining  to  the  office  of  clerk  or  belonging  to  the  Exchange. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  annually  elect  not  less  than  five  of  its 
number,  who,  with  the  President;  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  Committee  shall  elect  their  own  chairman.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  meet,  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  Exchange  may  require.  They 
shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings. 

It  shall  be  the  diity  of  the  Committee  to  exercise  a  careful  supervision 
of  all  the  business  affairs  of. the  Exchange,  and  of  all  trusts  held  by  it,  if 
any. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall,  have  power  when  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors is  not  in  session  to  transact  a^.  business  for  and  in   behalf  of  the 
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Exchange,  and  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  executive  officers 
in  their  behalf;  and  to  authorize  the  officers  to  execute  and  affix  the  cor- 
porate seal  to  any  contracts  or  instruments  in  writing 

The  Executive  Committee  may  advise  and  superintend  all  investments 
that  shall  be  made  of  the  funds  of  the  Exchange  in  stock,  personal  securities 
and  bonds  and  mortgages  and  may  direct  the  disposal  of  the  same. 

The  Executive  Committee  may  authorize  the  President  or  Treasurer 
to  negotiate  collateral  or  other  loans  under  such  conditions  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,  but  all  loans  must  be  recorded  and  be  shown,  if  so  re- 
quested at  each  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  such  loans  must 
be  approved  by  the   Committee  or  suitable  action  taken  thereon. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 
Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  September,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  County  of  Suffolk, 
and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  at  such  place  and  hour,  year  shall 
end  July  31st. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  Exchange,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  when  requested  by  five  Directors  or  ten  members,  shall  call 
special  meetings  of  the  members  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  stated 
in  a  notice  of  said  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  all  meetings  by  mail- 
ing a  copy  thereof  to  every  member  at  his  last  known  address,  ten  days 
at  least  before  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
Quorum. 
Section  1.     Ten  members  shall  be  required  for  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bership, and  five  members  shall  be  required  for  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  three  members  shall  be  required  for  a  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Exchange. 

Sec.  2.  There  may  be  voting  by  proxy  through  a  local  delegate  repre- 
senting local  members. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
Reports. 
Section  1.     A  financial  statement  of  the  year's  operation  shall  be  made 
and  printed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  to- 
gether with  the  managers'  reports  shall  be  sent  out  with  the  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting  to  all  members  of  the  Exchange. 

Sec.  2.  The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  printed  and  sent  to 
every  member. 

Sec.  3.  Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  members  of  their  respective 
bodies. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 
Grading,  Packing  and  Shipping. 
The  Exchange  shall  adopt  uniform  standard  grades,  packages,  labels 
and  trade  mark  for  the  members  of  the  New  England  Poultry  Producers' 
Exchange,  which  shall  be  copyrighted  and  registered  and  become  its  prop- 
erty, and  they  shall  be  attached  only  to  such  products  as  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 
Product  Control. 
The  New  England  Poultry  Producers'  Exchange  shall  have  control  of 
the  poultry  and  poultry  products  of  every  member  unless  such  member  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  Exchange  between  January  1st  and  ISth  of  any 
year  that  he  will  withdraw  a  specific  portion  or  the  entire  output  of  his 
poultry  products  from  the  control  of  the  Exchange  for  the  ensuing  year. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 
Emergency  Capital. 
Section   1.     At   the   time   of  uniting  with   the   Exchange,   each  member 
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shall  give  a  negotiable  promissory  note,  payable  on  demand,  to  the  order 
of  the  Exchange.  Such  note  shall  be  for  the  sum  of  $10.00,  and  an  additional 
$1.00  for  each  100  head  of  mature  stock,  the  products  of  which  are  to  be 
marketed  through  the  Exchange. 

Sec.  2.  These  notes  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Exchange  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  pledged  by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  collateral  security  for 
any  loan  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
change. Any  member's  note  may  also  be  available  in  the  settlement  of 
any  liquidated  damage  that  may  result  from  the  failure  of  said  member  to 
live  up  to  his  contract  with  the  Exchange. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 
Savings  and  Assessments. 
Section  1.     Savings  shall  be  returned  pro-rated  according  to  the  volume 
of  business  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Exchange  for  the'  individual  mem- 
bers. 

Sec.  2.  Assessments  shall  be  levied  to  cover  necessary  operating  ex- 
penses not  otherwise  provided  for  on  the  basis  of  volume  of  product  handled 
for  each  member. 

ARTICLE  XX. 
Expulsion. 
Any  member  of  this  Exchange,  after  opportunity  for  an  open  hearing 
has  been  given  him,  may  be  expelled  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
representing  two-thirds  of  their  number  for  any  reason  which  to  them 
may  seem  sufficient  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, provided  the  interest  of  each  member  in  the  assets  of  the  Ex- 
change be  appraised  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  payment  tendered  to 
such  member  within  60  days,  conditioned  only  upon  the  return  and  can- 
cellation of  his  certificate  of  membership.  Upon  such  expulsion  the  right 
of  membership  in  this  corporation  ceases. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 
Amendments. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Exchange  called  for  that  purpose  by  three-fourths  of 
the  qualified  voters  present  and  voting  in  the  affirmative,  provided  that 
written  notice  shall  have  been  previously  given  to  each  member  setting 
forth  the  proposed  amendment  at  least  ten  days  before  said  meeting. 

COST  OF  MARKETING  EGGS. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  of  1917  requested  Mr.  Paul 
Mandeville  of  Chicago  to  prepare  a  brief  of  the  pertinent  facts  pertaining 
to  the  cost  of  marketing  eggs;  a  compilation  of  the  factors  of  cost;  the 
cost  of  typical  operations,  and  some  general  information  about  the  egg 
crop.  Perhaps  no  man  in  America  is  in  a  better  position  to  furnish  these 
facts  than  Mr.  Mandeville  and  they  are  of  such  importance  that  we  quote 
them  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  students. 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  experienced  mtn  in  the  egg  business  that 
reasonable  economy  of  operation  has  been  attained.  The  trade  have  on 
the  whole  been  open  to  new  ideas,  and  few  lines  have  attracted  so  many 
experimental  movements  as  the  egg  business.  If  practice  in  this  line  may 
be  found  backward  compared  with  other  lines  of  merchandising,  it  is  due 
rather  to  a  lack  of  standards  in  operation  and  to  some  extent  also  to  a 
lack  of  standards  in  equipment  and  supplies,  than  to  any  backwardness  in 
trying  out  new  ideas. 

The  distributor  of  eggs  who  is  strong  enough  to  control  his  own  retail 
outlets  and  who  receives  direct  regular  shipments  from  country  store- 
keepers probably  has  as  direct  and  economical  a  method  of  operation  a.= 
can  be  devised  for  eggs.  Egg  preparations  are  not  commonly  sold  for 
household  use  and  marketing  eggs  in  the  shell  is  a  merchandising  operation. 

The  large  number  of  factors  making  up  the  total  cost  of- handling  eggs 
suggest  that  short   cuts  would  be  profitable.     Many  are  tried  every  year 
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and  in  the  spring  such  plans  are  succes.sful  to  the  point  of  cutting  out  most 
of  the  distributors'  profits.  But  for  eight  months,  from  June  to  February, 
experience  and  facilities  seem  to  count  for  more. 

The  class  of  so-called  pure  speculators  are  for  the  most  part  keen  ob- 
servers of  the  market  and  serve  a  useful  end  in  their  way;  taken  as  a 
class,  their  profits  are  largely  offset  by  their  losses  and  their  expenses  are 
small  compared  to  the  value  of  a  season's  crop  of  eggs.  There  has  been 
and  is  a  lack  of  accurate  crop  information  available  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  trade.  Comprehensive  aid  in  this  direction  by  the  government  would 
lessen  the  speculative  risk  and  in  the  same  degree  would  lessen  speculative 
losses,  which  must  now  be  counted  as  an  expense  on  the  business. 

The  cost  of  assembling  and  distributing  eggs  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
table  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole  country;  it  is  a  local  problem  every- 
where. There  are  common  factors  in  the  cost  of  getting  eggs  to  con- 
sumers in  the  larger  markets,  which  may  be  tabulated,  but  these  costs 
vary  according  to  the  volume  of  business  running,  the  season  of  the  year 
wherein  it  affects  the  cost  of  grading,  the  distance  from  market,  and 
climatic  hazards.  At  some  seasons  the  losses  due  to  climatic  hazards  are 
almost  negligible,  and  costs,  likewise  quotations,  can  be  reduced  to  varia- 
tions of  one-quarter  cent  per  dozen.  At  other  seasons  the  climatic  element 
is  the  foremost  factor  in  the  cost. 

The  factors  of  cost  mentioned  herein  are  not  so  many  middlemen. 
Two  or  more  operations  are  usually  conducted  by  one  operator  and  the  sev- 
eral functions  , overlap  in  practice. 

FACTORS  OF  COST  AND  TYPICAL  OPERATIONS. 

Figures  apply  to  one  Case-30  Dozen  of  eggs. 
1— ASSEMBLING. 

a — The  cost  of  gathering  and  taking  the  eggs  to  towxi  is  still  saddled  on 
the  farmer  as  a  chore  in  most  states  and  in  outlying  districts  where 
the  cost  of  collection  is  regarded  as  too  high.  The  advantages  of 
collection  are  a  better  average  handlitig  of  the  eggs,  more  frequent 
and  more  regular  gathering.  There  may  also  be  some  saving  in  cost 
where  farms  are  close  together  and  where  flocks  are  large.  On  the 
whole,  however,  collecting  from  the  farmers  as  a  business  must  be 
regarded  as  an  expense  justified  in  the  higher  market  value  of  the 
product.  The  cost  varies  according  to  season  and  volume  from  20c 
to  40c  a  case. 

b — The  container  consisting  of  cases  and  fillers  is  now,  as  a  rule,  built 
light  and  at  low  cost  with  the  idea  of  discarding  in  the  distributing 
market.  The  eggs  may  be  transferred  from  one  case  to  another 
several  times,  and  the  case  accepted  by  the  Railroad  as  standard, 
is  capable  of  several  times  shipping  without  seriously  impairing  its 
carrying  efficiency.  Containers  that  are  shipped  to  distant  markets 
are  seldom  returned  and  have  small  salvage  value,  the  cost  is  nearly 
absolute — for  domestic  cases  17c  to  22c.  One  set  of  fillers  and 
flats,  therefore,  cost  10c  to  14c. 

c — The  First  Grading,  accounting  to  and  paying  of  farmers  varies 
greatly  according  to  season  and  volume.  When  eggs  are  collected 
systematically,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  deception  as  to  fresh- 
ness and  the  custom  is  to  receive  the  eggs  without  grading.  Typical 
costs  of  receiving  and  paying  for  eggs  according  to  grade  at  a 
town  store  are  ISc  to  30c  per  case.     (Compare  sale  costs  factor  4-a.) 

d^Shipping  to  Concentration  Point  is  largely  a  factor  of  sale  (factor 
4-b)  and  of  transportation  (factor  3-a),  but  includes  also  delivery  to 
and  from  the  depot  to  the  packing  plant,  about  Sc  per  case. 

e — The  Second  Grading  at  Concentration  Point  may  consist  merely  of 
lifting  covers,  recapping  (new  excelsior  flat  and  new  top  fillers,  etc.), 
and  packing  any  damaged  cases,  3c  to  5c  per  case.  Or  it  may  in- 
volve thorough  grading,  repacking  for  storage  into  several  grades, 
candling,  etc.,  which  may  represent  a  labor  cost  of  10c  to  18c  a  case. 

[ — Shipping  to  Centrjil  Market  is  a  transportation  factor  usually  involv- 
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ing  only  labor  of  loading  cars,  cost  of  dunnage,  car  bracing,  etc.,  Ic 
to  3c  per  case,  (see  factor  3-b). 
g — To  the  above  may  be  added  in  some  instances  Receiver's  Cost  at  cen- 
tral market.  Where  the  receiver  sells  to  a  distributor,  add  cartage  3c 
and  handling  charge  Sc  per  case.  The  remainder  of  the  receiver's 
cost  is  a  sales  factor. 

2— DISTRIBUTING. 

a — Delivery  to  Jobber  is  generally  effected  by  team  or  auto  either  direct 
from  team  track  or  from  receiver's  store.  Large  distributors  may 
have  their  own  side  track.  The  cost  of  delivery  to  jobber  is  2c  to  Sc 
per  case. 

b — The  Final  Grading  and  cartoning  may  be  done  by  the  jobber  or  by 
the  retailer  and  varies  in  cost  according  to  the  character  of  grading 
which  has  been  done  at  the  source,  and  to  the  degree  of  deterioration 
in  transit,  etc.  At  some  seasons  the  eggs  may  not  even  be  candled. 
Cost  Sc  to  2Sc  per  case.  (Losses  due  to  rejection  in  candling  arc  con- 
sidered with  factors  in  group  S). 

c — The  Cartons  for  a  case  of  eggs  cost  24c  to  36c. 

d — Delivery  to  the  Retailer  is  also  a  sales  factor'  (4-b),  the  salesman 
often  traveling  with  and  delivering  the  eggs.  The  cost  of  straight 
delivery  in  large  cities  in  one  to  five  case  lots  is  10c  to  2Sc  per  case. 

e — Delivery  to  the  Consumers  in  dozen  lots,  where  a  regular  trade  has 
been  established  and  the  route  is  compact,  costs  40c  to  60c  per  case. 
Where  deliveries  are  made  with  other  groceries  to  close-up  trade  the 
cost  may  be  reduced.     See  also  Sales  Factors  (4-a). 

f^Export  Cases  are  seldom  used  at  first  packing.  Eggs  intended  for  ex- 
port are  repacked  into  heavier  cases  and  fillers.  Cost  of  export  cases 
30c  to  40c;  export  fillers  ISc  to  18c  per  set  (for  one  case).  The  salv- 
age in  the  original  container,  which  is  discarded,  is  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  sorting  and  marketing.  The  cost  of  grading  for  export 
is  similar  to  "Final  Grading"  (factor  2-b). 

3— TRANSPORTATION. 

a — Typical  freight  To  Concentrating  Point,  5c  to  ISc  per  case'. 

b — Freight  to  Central  Market  varies  widely.  Typical  car  lot  freight  from 
a  packing  point  in  Iowa  to  Chicago  or  from  Indiana  to  New  York 
is  ISc  to  3Sc  per  case. 

c — Typical  freight  From  Central  Market  to  tributary  market  Sc  to  15c 
per  case. 

NOTE — During  the  winter  and  until  the  market  declines  to  spring  level 
it  is  common  to  ship  by  express  which  raises  the  coft  of  a,  b  and  c  two  to 
three  times. 

d — Freight  to  central  market  may  be  divided  when  eggs  are  stored  in 
transit.  One  function  of  the  warehouse  is  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  diverting  reserves  late  in  the  season  to  the'  market  first  to  be- 
come exhausted  and  in  a  movement  of  this  kind  eggs  may  be  shipped 
back  over  much  the  same  route  whence  they  originated. 

4— SALES  COST. 

a — Buying  eggs  direct  from  farmers  or  selling  them  direct  to  consumers 
in  dozen  lots  are  similar  transactions,  involving  a  cost  from  20c  to 
$1.00  per  case.  Cash  sales  on  bargain  days  at  department  stores,  etc., 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  the  lower  figures,  while  personal  attenticn 
required  by  the  salesman  in  a  high  grade  neighborhood  store  may 
cost  the  higher  figure. 

b — Purchase  or  sale  in  case  lots  costs  10c  to  30c. 

c — Purchase  or  sale  in  jobbing  lots  (20  to  100  cases)  costs  5c  to  20c  per 
case. 

d — Sale  in  car  lots  costs  3c  to  10c  per  case. 

The  above  sales  costs  do  not. include  delivery  and  handling  but  repre- 
sent that  portion  of  the  cost  which  is  sometimes  figured  as  "overhead" — 
getting  the.  buyer  and  seller  together. 
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5— CLIMATIC  LOSSES    AND    LOSSES    DUE    TO    EXPOSURE    AND 
CARELESS  HANDLING. 

These  losses  are  represented  by  price  reduction  due  to  general  deteriora- 
tion or  to  shrinkage  from  rejections  in  candling. 

a — Climatic  Losses  vary  in  the  extreme,  depending  not  only  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather  but  upon  the  condition  of  flocks  and  hardiness 
of  the  egg.  Climatic  losses  are  minimized  in  April  owing  to  a  large 
volume  running,  frequent  gathering,  cool  weather,  hardy  eggs,  etc. 
Typical  losses  in  August  where  eggs  are  not  under  refrigeration,  10c 
to  $2.00  per  case. 

b — Losses  from  Exposure  are  usually  the  result  of  ignorance  and  often 
are  not  recognized,  as,  for  example,  from  exposure  to  sunshine  and 
heat  when  eggs  are  displayed  in  a  store  window;  exposure  to  rain 
when  the  farmers  are  bringing  them  to  market;  dampness  in  cellars; 
musty  odors  from  old  fillers,  etc.  Losses  from  exposure  are  difficult 
to  reckon  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  carload  of  eggs  may  become  musty 
from  frequent  changes,  due  to  opening  and  closing  car  in  hot  weather, 
causing  condensation  and  dampness  from  contact  with  the  warm 
moist  outside  air.  When  the  dampness  is  followed  by  heat,  a  car 
may  depreciate  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  case  in  transit  and  while  awaiting 
sale.  Typical  losses  from  exposure  are  from  5c  to  30c  per  case,  and 
where  eggs  are  properly  handled  and  well  protected,  losses  due  to 
exposure  approach  nil. 

c — Freezing  is  another  loss  of  this  class.  A  frozen  egg  usually  splits 
wide  open  and  becomes  a  leaker.  It  occurs  in  severe  weather  when 
losses  therefrom  are  sometimes  considerable.  Typical  losses  due  to 
freezing  are  10c  to  60c  per  case. 

d — A  frequent  cause  of  depreciation  is  rough  handling  which  results  in 
broken  shells  and,  what  is  often  quite  as  serious,  broken  down  con- 
tents. The  content  of  an  egg  is  delicately  formed  and  has  a  definite 
structure  which  breaks  down  when  roughly  handled,  causing  the  egg 
to  become  watery.  Typical  losses  from  this  causes  are  5c  to  25c  per 
case  and  when  a  shipment  is  badly  shaken  up  may  amount  to  much 
more.  ,. 

e — Against  saving  from  exposure  and  careless  handling  must  be  placed 
the  cost  of  protection,  such  as  cold  storage,  refrigerator  cars,  dun- 
nage, extra  packing,  preservatives,  etc. 

6— STORING. 

a — The  larger  Cold  Storages  charge  30c  to  40c  per  case  for  the  season 
ending  January  1st.  It  is  customary  to  quote  a  monthly  rate  on  eggs 
stored  in  the  summer  and  fall  for  short  term.  The  usual  charge  for 
three  months  is  20c  per  case.  Warehouses  in  the  South,  in  the  West 
and  in  smaller  cities  sometimes  charge  higher  rates  up  to  60c  per 
case,  for  season. 

b — Eggs  are  also  Held  on  Track  awaiting  clearance  on  a  glutted  mar- 
ket and  it  is  sometimes  found  profitable  to  stand  a  charge  of  $20.00 
to  $30.00  a  car  or  5c  to  7c  a  case  rather  than  to  unload. 

c — Storing  Eggs  in  Liquids  is  now  rarely  practiced  commercially.  At 
home  and  in  small  quantities  it  costs  anywhere  from  30c  to  60c  a 
case,  according  to  the  price  which  druggists  charge  for  the  liquid. 

7— MARKET  CONTROL. 

This  factor  of  cost  is  most  difficult  of  all  to  reduce  to  a  figure.  It  con- 
sists of: 

a — Information.  Trade  papers  and  ordinary  correspondence  by  mail  and 
telegrains  keep  the  widely  scattered  trade  in  eggs  informed.  Asso- 
ciations have  recently  adopted  a  liberal  policy  of  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  has  been  a  recent  aid. 

b — There  have  been  attempts  to  Regulate  By  Law  certain  abuses  or  as- 
sumed abuses  in  the  business,  some  of  which  have  been  helpful,  hut 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  upsetting  to  some  ex- 
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tent  the  established  channels  and  creating  new  channels  of  trade,  and 
this  always  results  in  an  expense  for  the  time  being. 
c — Prices  are  controlled  By  Speculation,  scmetimes  meaning  the  legiti- 
mate provision  in  advance  of  requirements  by  established  trade  and 
sometimes  meaning  pure  speculation.  A  Pure  Speculator  who  deals 
in  car  lots,  buying  and  selling  from  the  regular  trade  adds  ISc  to  2Sc 
a  case  to  the  cost,  representing  the  cost  of  assembling  his  line  added 
to  the  cost  of  disposing  of  it.  On  the  face  of  it  where  the  same  car 
changes  hands  a  number  of  times  it  would  appear  that  unnecessary 
expense  has  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  eggs,  but  an  analysis  of 
this  cost  is  not  convincing.  When  a  car  has  once  been  inspected  and 
its  quality  has  become  known  in  a  central  market,  it  is  always  cheap- 
er to  deal  in  the  same  car  or  block  of  cars  than  to  inspect  a  new 
line,  and  as  a  result  certain  particular  lines  of  eggs  become  current 
in  the  speculative  trade,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market  repre- 
sent both  profits  and  losses  on  these  particular  cars;  meantime  the 
bulk  of  the  reserves  in  storage  are  held  by  the  regular  trade  and  do 
not  share  in  this  expense. 

TYPICAL  OPERATIONS. 

Freight  varies  with  the  class  of  service  and  the  distance  from  market. 
In  the  following  examples  the  farm  is  assumed  to  be  located  in  a  small  town 
in  southwestern  Iowa  and  the  consumer  in  Chicago.  Only  one  freight  is 
shown,  being  the  combination  of  rates  to  concentrating  point  and  from  con- 
centrating point  to  Chicago.  Likewise  cost  of  grading,  wherever  done,  is 
combined. 

1— COST  OF  MARKETING  A  CASE  OF  FRESH  EGGS  IN  FEBRUARY 

The  first  run  of  fresh  eggs  in  the  winter  appears,  as  a  rule,  on  a  de- 
clining market  and  the  most  important  object  is  to  get  the  eggs  to  market 
quickly.  It  is  common  to  ship  by  express,  to  consign  without  previous  sale 
and  to  sell  out  all  receipts  daily,  getting  them  so  far  as  practicable  into  im- 
mediate consumption.  Secondhand  containers  are  customarily  used.  The 
quality  is  good  and  candling  is  generally  dispensed  with.  The  only  concern 
is  to  see  that  none  of  the  old  crop  is  mixed  with  the  new.  Principal  losses 
are  from  freezing  and  breakage. 

Typical  costs  of  the  various  stages  are: 

Per  Case 

Container   $0.20 

First  buyer's  gross  profit   10 

Concentrator's  gross  profit   OS 

Freight  (if  express  90c)   44 

Receiver's  gross  profit   OS 

Sale  and  delivery  to  distributor 08 

Labor,  grading 07 

Shrink  in  grading OS 

.  Cartons     30 

Wholesale  distributor's  gross  profit 10 

Sale  and  delivery  to  retailer 15 

Retailer's  gross  profit   60 

Sale  and  delivery  to  customer .60 

$2.79 
2— COST  OF  MARKETING  A  CASE  OF  FRESH  EGGS  IN  APRIL. 

In  the  spring  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, and  the  quotation  is  gov- 
erned by  the  interest  shown  in  storing  eggs.  The  run  is  so  large  that  under- 
grades,  not  desirable  for  storing,  are  a  large'  factor  in  the  supply  for  im- 
mediate use.  These  undergrades  consist  of  slightly  dirty,  undersize  and 
checked  (slightly  cracked)  eggs.  The  quality  of  all  receipts  is  good.  Daily 
variations  in  the  quotation  are  only  fractions  of  a  cent  per  dozen.  Country 
storekeepers  and  even  farmers  are  shipping  direct  to  neighborhood  stores 
in  the  large  cities-  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  cut  out  as  many  middlemen  as 
possible.     Eggs  are  featured  at  this  season  by  the  retailers  and  are  often 
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sold  at  cost.    In  all  classes  of  the  trade,  profits  are  smaller,  but  the  volume 
of  business  is  larger. 

Typical  costs  of  the  various  stages  are: 

Per  Case 

Container   $0.30 

Collection   (if  not  collected,  add   10c  to  first  buyer  and  10c  labor  and 

shrink  grading.     Grading  is  frequently  omitted  however) .20 

First  buyer's  gross  profit  (See  Collection)   05 

Concentrator's  or  receiver's  gross  profit 10 

Freight 35 

Sale  and  delivery  to  distributor   07 

Labor,  grading  (usually  sold  ungraded) 
Shrink  in  grading  (usually  sold  ungraded) 
Cartons  (use  limited  in  April  and  May) 

Wholesale  distributor's  gross  profit   OS 

Sale  and  delivery  to  retailer^ 10 

Retailer's  gross  profit   15 

Sale  and  delivery  to  consumer 50 

$1.87 

3— COST  OF  MARKETING  A  CASE  OF  FRESH  EGGS  IN  JUNE. 

With  the  advent  of  warm  v/eather  it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  use  of  proper  facilities  and  proper  handling.  The  farmer  is 
usually  paid  on  a  "lose-off"  basis  and  according  to  quality.  Such  eggs  as  are 
stored  have  to  be  carefully  candled  and  only  the  very  best  are  desirable. 
Candling  also  is  necessary  at  point  of  distribjition.  The  neighborhood  store 
finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  quality  direct  from  the  farmer  or 
country  merchant,  and  has  no  outlet  for  a  shipment  unsuited  to  its  trade. 
The  wholesale  distributer  becomes  once  more  a  useful  factor. 

Typical  costs  of  the  various  stages  are: 

Per  Case 

Container $0.30 

Collection  (if  not  collected,  add  10c  to  first  buyer  and  15:  to  labor  and 

shrink  grading)    25 

First  buyer's  gross  profit  (See  Collection)    OS 

Concentrator's  or  receiver's  gross  profit 10 

Freight , 35 

Sale   and  delivery  to   distributor    10 

Labor,  grading   IS 

Shrink  in  grading   (See   Collection) 10 

Cartons 30 

Wholesale  distributor's  gross  profit  , IS 

sale  and  delivery  to  retailer 25 

Retailer's  gross  profit 60 

Sale  and  delivery  to  consumer 60 

$3.30 

4— COST  OF  MARKETING  A  CASE  OF  FRESH  EGGS  IN  AUGUST. 

The  first  run  of  the  second  crop  begins  to  appear  during  and  after  the 
harvest  season.  Nights. are  cool,  flocks  get  more  or  less  grain  feed  from 
offal  of  the  harvest  and  the  general  quality  of  eggs  that  are  well  cared  for 
improve.  There  are  hot  weeks,  however,  and  sometimes  extreme  losses  re- 
sult. The  trade  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  buying.  There 
is  a  wide  range  in  the  quotation,  often  as  much  as  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  case. 
Part  of  the  finest  selections  from  August  receipts  are  stored  for  fall  use. 
At  the  same  time  the  total  production  falls  below  consumption  and  the  trade 
begins  drawing  upon  reserves  stored  in  the  spring.  The  following  costs  ap- 
ply to  No.  1  fresh  eggs  of  the  best  average  quality,  to  obtain  which  it  is 
necessary  to  discard  more  worthless  eggs  and  to  sell  the  various  undergrades 
at  a.  .greater  discount  than  in  June. 
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Typical  costs  of  the  various  stages  are: 

.  Per  Case 

Container   (once  used) $0.20 

Collection  (if  not  collected,  add  10c  to  first  buyer  and  20c  to  labor  and 

shrink  grading) 30 

First  buyer's  gross  profit   (See   Collection)    10 

Concentrator's  or  receiver's  gross   profit    20 

Freight  (if  express  90c)    ; . .  . , 39 

Sale  and  delivery  to  distributor 10 

Labor,   grading    .15 

Shrink  in  grading  (See  Collection)    SO 

Cartons    30 

Wholesale  distributor's  gross  profit    , 25 

Sale  and  delivery  to  retailer 25 

Retailer's  gross  profit   60 

Sale  and  delivery  to  consumer   60 

$3.94 

S— COST  OF  MARKETING  A  CASE  OF  FRESH  EGGS  IN  OCTOBER. 

There  is  keen  competition  for  the  last  of  the  fall  lay  and  the  fresh  egg 
market  advances  in  proportion  to  the  decreasing  receipts.  As  the  advance 
in  price  is  an  annual  occurrence,  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  profit  by  hold- 
ing back  the  crop  at  every  stage  in  its  movement  beginning  with  the  farmer. 
As  a  result  current  receipts  of  fresh  eggs  in  October  are  badly  mixed  with 
held  stock.  The  stale  eggs  when  sorted  out  are  often  of  less  value  than  good 
storage  eggs.  Strictly  fresh  meantime  command  a  high  premium  and  the 
range  in  the  quotation  is  correspondingly  wide.  The  movement  being  small, 
the  cost  of  handling  per  case  increases. 

Typical  costs  of  the  various  stages  are: 

Per  Case 

Container   (once  used) $0.20 

First  buyer's   gross  profit 30 

Concentrator's  or  receiver's  gross  profit 20 

Freight  (if  express  90c)    44 

Sale  and  delivery  to  distributor   IS 

Labor,   grading    20 

Shrink  in  grading SS 

Cartons     30 

Wholesale  distributor's  gross  profit    30 

Sale  and  delivery  to  retailer 25 

Retailer's   gross  profit 90 

Sale  and  delivery  to   consumer   60 

$4.39 

6— COST  OF  MARKETING  A  CASE  OF  FRESH  EGGS  GATHERED 
AND  STORED  IN  JUNE,  WITHDRAWN  AND  SOLD  IN  SEP- 
TEMBER. 

This  is  the  typical  "summer  storage.''  Eggs  appearing  on  the  market  in 
June  are  the  last  of  the  spring  lay,  are  not  as  good  keepers  and  are  as  a  rule 
marketed  before  the  April  eggs  are  withdrawn.  An  exception  occurs  during 
extremely  warm  weeks  in  summer  when  the  supply  of  good  fresh  eggs  is 
badly  curtailed  and  first-class  trade  is  supplied  with  Aprils-Mays  in  prefer- 
ence to  June  eggs,  the  early  eggs  being  better  quality. 

Typical  costs  of  the  various  stages  are: 

Per  Case 

Container    $0.30 

Collection  (if  not  collected,  add  10c  to  first  buyer  and  ISc  to  labor  and 

shrink  grading)    30 

First  buyer's  gross  profit  (See  Collection)   OS 

Concentrator's  or  receiver's  gross  profit 10 

Freight   .    . .- 35 

Storage ,    .20 
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Interest   and   Insurance    19 

One  car  lot  sale   , 08 

Sale  and  delivery  to  distributor 10 

Labor,   grading    IS 

Shrink  in  grading  (See  Colle:tion)    20 

Cartons  (use  of  cartons  for  storage  eggs  is  limited,  in  September) 

Wholesale  distributor's  gross  profit 35 

Sale  and  delivery  to  retailer   2S 

Retailer's  grOss  profit    60 

Sale  and  delivery  to  consumer   60 

$3.82 

7— COST  OF  MARKETING  A  CASE  OF  FRESH  EGGS  GATHERED 
AND  STORED  IN  APRIL,  WITHDRAWN  AND  SOLD  IN  NO- 
VEMBER. 

This  operation  is  typical  for  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  which  are  placed  in 
storage,  the  heavy  storing  being  in  April  and  May  and  the  greatest  scarcity 
being  in  November  and  December.  On  account  of  the  good  quality  of  April 
eggs,  the  candling  loss  is  less  than  if  candling  Junes.  The  distributing  trade, 
however,  are  accustomed  to  tak'ng  more  profit  and  not  infrequently  an  ex- 
orbitant profit.  The  practice  is  not  altogether  a  fault  of  the  trade,  but  is 
encouraged  by  consumers  insict'rg  upon-  getting  more  fresh  eggs  than  are 
to  be  obtained.  Five  cents  a  dozen  ($1,50  per  case)  fairly  represents  the  ex- 
tra profit-  over  the  wholesale  market  still  commonly  taken  either  by  the 
wholesale  distributor  or  by  the  retailer  or  between  them,  in  the  sale  of  the 
best  storage  eggs  for  fresh,  or  as  'just  eggs. 

Typical  costs  of  the  various  stages  are: 

Per  Case 

Container   $0.30 

Collection  (if  not  collected,  add  10c  to  first  buyer  and  10c  to  labor  and 

shrink  grading   20 

First  buyer's  gross  profit 05 

Concentrator's  or  receiver's  gross  profit 10 

Freight   ; 35 

One  car  lot  sale 08 

Storage 30 

Interest   and    Insurance 49 

Sale  and  delivery  to  distributor  - 10 

Labor,  grading   (both  into  and  out  of  storage)    25 

Shrink  in  grading  (See  Collection)    20 

Cartons    (often   sold   loose) 30 

Wholesale  distributor's  gross  profit  (See  Retailer's  profit)    30 

Sale  and  delivery  to  retailer    25 

Retailer's  gross  profit   (not  including  any  market  profit  or  loss.     The 

extra  profit   is   sometimes   taken   by   the   wholesaler,    as   explained 

above  the  table)    2.10 

Sale  and  delivery  to  consumer    60 


$5.97 
8— COST  OF  REPACKING  A  CASE  OF  EGGS  FOR  EXPORT. 

The  unusual  conditions  in  Europe  have  greatly  stimulated  the  demand 
for  eggs  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  Eng- 
land. Prior  to  the  war  this  movement  was  spasmodic  and  was  not  reckon- 
ed as  a  factor  in  the  market. 

Export  eggs  are  packed  in  cases  heavier  than  the  standard  domestic 
case  in  order  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  being  loaded  on  shipboard  by 
means  of  a  canvas  sling  or  net,  and  the  pressure  of  a  shifting  cargo.     It  is 
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customary  also  to  use  heavy  white  pulp  fillers  instead  of  domestic  straw- 
board  fillers  and  the  eggs  are  candled  at  time  of  repacking. 

Typical  costs,  based  on  the  use  of  finest  April  storage  at  mark,  are: 

Per  Case 

New  containers $0.53 

Extra  padding  03 

One  cartage 03 

Loading  cars  (including  dunnage)   02 

Labor,  grading  and  repacking   16 

Shrink  in  grading 20 

Supervision  and  overhead   10 

$107 

THE  EGG  CROP. 

The  consumption  of  eggs  in  the  United  Stales  is  approximately  one  egg 
per  day  or  one  case  per  year  per  capita,  there  being  360  eggs  in  a  case.  A 
handy  rule  for  reckoning  the  weekly  egg  consumption  of  any  given  locality 
is  to  double  the  population  and  divide  by  one  hundred,  which  results  in 
about  the  number  of  cases  consumed  weekly  taken  the, year  around. 

The  production  of  eggs  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  this  respect  differs  greatly  from  tobacco,  rice,  citrus  fruits  and  other 
localized  crops  and  the  problems  of  distribution  are  correspondingly  differ- 
ent. An  outline  the  shape  of  an  egg,  placed  over  the  map  of  the  United 
States  with  Chicago  in  the  center,  the  point  of  the  egg  resting  on  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  the  southern  limit  including  Tennessee  and  the  northern  limit 
Lake  Superior  with  the  butt  of  the  egg  cutting  Kearney,  Nebraska,  approx- 
.imately  bounds  the  states  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  wherein  eggs  are 
produced  in  as  large  or  larger  volumes  than  they  are  consumed.  An  excep- 
tion is  found  in  some  parts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  not  included  in  the 
oval.  Eggs  are  universally  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  exported.  The  production,  therefore,  is  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  consumption  which  may  be  roughly  divided  into:  One- 
third' consumed  on  the  farm;  one-third  consumed  in  small  towns;  leaving 
one-third  of  the  crop  for  large  markets. 

Of  the  third  which  comes  to  market  about  one-fifth  or  twenty  per  cent 
goes  into  cold  storage  at  some  stage  of  the  movement  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  represents  not  to  exceed  six  or  seven  per  cent  of  the 
whole  crop. 

The  last  mentioned  fact  is  exceedingly  important  and  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  influence  of  supply  and  de- 
mand upon  prices.  A  reduction  of  five  per  cent  in  a  season's  production  or 
an  increase  of  five  per  cent  in  a  season's  consumption  of  eggs  would  result 
in  an  extreme  lowering  of  reserves  unless  counteracted  by  an  adjustment 
to  higher  prices,  and  the  reserve  holds  true  of  an  increase  in  production  or 
a  decrease  in  consumption.  With  this  fact  in  mind  the  sensitive  movements 
in  the  quotation  will  be  readily  understood;  also  the  highly  speculative  na- 
ture of  the  business  of  storing  eggs. 

There  are  two  seasons  of  production,  which  broadly  speaking  include 
the  spring  season  from  January  to  June  inclusive  and  the  fall  season  August 
to  October  inclusive.  These  periods  vary  somewhat  owing  to  climatic  and 
local  influences  and  overlap,  so  that  there  are  only  four  to  six  weeks  in  the 
year  when  the  supply  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  approaches  nil.  This  period  lies 
between  the  first  of  November  and  the  fifteenth  of  December. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  EGG  BUSINESS,  LESSON  NO.  28. 

1.  What  is  the  estimated  annual  loss  from  bad  eggs? 

2.  What  two  general  classes  of  reasons  may  be  assigned  fpr  the  loss 
in  eggs  and  the  difference  in  price  which  the  producer  receives  and  the 
customer  pays? 

3.  What  influence  would  it  have  on  the  consumption  and  price  of  eggs 
if  we  could  restore  confidence  in  the  market  egg? 

4.  At  what  point  should  we  begin  to  improve  the  market  egg? 

5.  What  has  proper  feeding  and  housing  got  to  do  with  profitable  egg 
production  in  your  opinion? 

6._  How  can  we  change  the  color,  size  and  shape  of  eggs  that  hens  lay? 

7.  Which  are  the  most  attractive  and  sell  the  best,  uniform  white  eggs, 
uniform  brown  eggs  or  brown  ?nd  white  eggs  mixed? 

8.  How  are  we  to  breed  so  that  we  may  improve  the  quality  of  the 
eggs? 

9.  What  one  fault  is  responsible  for  more  loss  on  the  farm  than  any 
other  one  practice? 

10.  Why  should  we  discourage  the  use  of  males  in  the  laying  pens? 

11.  What  can  you  say  about  the  care  of  the  nests  for  best  results? 

12.  Why  should  eggs  be  gathered  and  marketed  often? 

13.  Why  should  infertile  eggs  from  an  incubator  never  be  marketed? 

14.  While  eggs  are  being  held  for  market,  under  what  sort  of  condition 
or  in  what  sort  of  place  should  they  be  held?    Why? 

15.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  dirty  eggs? 

16.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  washing  dirty  eggs? 

17.  What  care  should  be  taken  in  protecting  the  eggs  while  hauling 
them  to  market? 

18.  What  five  changes  take  place  on  the  interior  of  the  egg  to  cause 
loss? 

19.  What  six  external,  conditions  affect  the  quality  and  price  of  market 
eggs? 

20.  The  real  loss  on  bad  eggs  comes  from  what  four  sources? 
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PART  II 

Handling  and  Grading  Eggs  For  Market 

By 
M.   E.   Pennington    and    H.   C.    Pierce 

Food   Research   Laboratory,    Bureau   of  Chemistry,   United    States   Department 

of   Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  egg  trade  of  the  United  States  involves  not  only  a  vast  number  of 
people,  but  represents  an  enormous  sum  of  money  annually.  It  yields,  also, 
a  foodstuff  of  very  high  value,  which  is  assuming  greater  importance  to  the 
nation  because  large  meat  animals  have  become  scarcer  and  higher  priced. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  production  of  meat  animals  do 
not  apply  to  poultry.  Chickens  will  thri\e  under  widely  varying  conditions. 
and  can  be  fed  a  variety  of  feed,  much  of  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
on  the  farm. 

The  broadcast  nature  of  poultry  raising  is  another  important  feature. 
The  census  of  1910  states  that  poultry  is  raised  on  87.8  per  cent  of  the 
farms  of  this  country,  but  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  many 
producers  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  the  towns  or  city  suburbs  where  the  small 
chicken  yard  plays  a  significant  part  in  the  egg  and  poultry  supply  of  the 
community. 

An  idea'  of  the  great  number  of  shippers  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  the  pro- 
ducing section  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  Missouri,  in  which  state  is 
located  1,562  poultry  and  egg  shippers  in  531  towns,  many  of  whom  handle 
car  lots.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  all  the  states  which  produce  more 
eggs  than  are  consumed  within  the  state,  and  even  in  those  sections  of 
the  country  which  must  depend  on  the  corn  belt  for  a  large  part  of  their 
supply  the  distribution  of  the  home  production,  be  that  large  or  small,  is 
in  the  hands  of  many  merchants. 

Modern  methods  of  conservation  have  greatly  altered  the  status  of  the 
egg  trade  in  that  there  is  now  a  demand  for  eggs  at  good  prices  during  the 
flush  season  because  they  can  be  stored  for  use  m  the  season  of  scarcity. 

Frozen  and  dessicated  eggs  have  provided  an  outlet  in  the  producing 
section  for  small-sized,  dirty  and  slightly  stale  eggs  which  can  be  held 
frozen  or  dried  for  many  months  until  needed  for  bakers'  use.  Such  ad- 
vances have  done  much  to  increase  production  and  to  affect  economies  in 
eggs  as  a  food.  More  must  be  done,  especially  along  the  lines  of  educat- 
ing producers,  shippers  and  consumers  how  to  determine  the  quality  of  eggs 
marketed  and  how  to  handle  the  eggs  so  that  they  will  reach  the  consumer 
in  prime  condition.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  egg  trade  that  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  following  pages. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  chapters  there  vifili  be  found  also  the  gospel 
of  good  handling  to  prevent  waste.  Only  those  actively  engaged  in  an 
educational  campaign  to  lessen  the  great  waste  of  foodstuffs  by  spoilage 
can  appreciate  the  enormous  quantities  of  finished  farm  products  which 
are  each  year  lost  to  the  nation.  To  estimate  the  loss  of  eggs  with  accu- 
racy is  impossible.  Undoubtedly  the  amount  commonly  given,  namely,'  10 
per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  produced,  is  too  low.  The  accompanying  picture, 
figure  2,  of  the  rotten  eggs  discarded  by  four  candlers  during  one-half  day's 
work,  and  gathered  from  the  usual  receipts  of  the  concentrator  of  the 
central  west,  gives  a  graphic  idea  of  their  numb?"",  which  may  be  confirmed 
by  a  visit  to  any  T>acking  house  during  the  summer  season. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  MARKETS. 

A  preference  for  certain  styles  of  eggs  exists  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  also  in  some  cities,  as  shown  by  prices  paid.  Much  of  this  is 
due  to  prejudice  and  lack  of  knowledge.  In  high-grade  stock.  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  will  pay  more  for  large  white  eggs  than  for  brown  eggs 
of  equal  quality.     Boston,  on  the  other  hand,  will  pay  more  for  high  quality 
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brown-shell  eggs  than  for  white,  although  the  food  value  is  in  no -way  af- 
fected by  the  color.  The  interior  cities,  however,  have  little,  if  any,  prefer- 
ence regarding  color;  neither  do  they  demand  as  high  quality  in  the  best 
grades  as  do  the  more  discriminating  eastern  markets.  The  southern  section 
of  the  country,  as  compared  with  the  north,  is  satisfied  with  the  smaller, 
dirtier  and  inferior  quality  eggs,  although  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  that 
the  demand  for  better  quality  in  the  south  is  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
sistent. 

Cuba  and  the  other  countries  south  of  the  United  States  have  shown 
an  undue  preference  for  small  white,  dirty  eggs,  and  as  a  rule  the  eggs 
exported  to  these  countries  are  inferior  in  size,  cleanliness  and  quality  to 
those  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  these  regional  dif- 
ferences are  always  directly  traceable  to  the  quality  and  kind  of  fowls  kept 
in  the  regions  mentioned.  As  the  New  England  fowl  has  usually  been  of 
the  larger  brown  egg  breeds,  the  New  Englander  prefers  this  type  of  egg; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fowls  near  the  New  York  markets  are  Leghorn  va- 
rieties, producing  a  white  eggf,  with  a  consequent  demand  for  them.  The 
southern  fowl  in  the  past  has  been  of  a  nondescript  nature,  producing  a 
small  egg  which  has  had  but  little  care  after  laying.  The  native  hens  of 
Cuba  lay  a  small  white  egg  and  have  but  little  attention  paid  to  them. 

While  the  consumers  of  eggs  have  their  preferences,  but  few  of  them 
realize  that  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  larger  cities  supplies  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  their  consumption,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
supply  is  brought  in  refrigerator  cars  a  thousand  miles  or  more. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

During  recent  years  fewer  and  fewer  eggs  have  been  exported  to 
Europe,  although  the  exports  to  Canada,  Cuba  and  Panama  have  increased 
rapidly. 

The  year  1913-14,  on  the  other  hand,  witnessed  large  importations  of 
eggs  into  this  country  from  Europe  and  Asia.  Sporadic  importations  of 
foreign  eggs  have  been  made  before,  but  this  is  the  first  time  they  have 
made  any  impression  on  our  markets.  This  year's  importations  were  due 
to  the  high  prices  of  domestic  storage  eggs  and  the  removal  of  duty  on  the 
imported  stock. 

It  is  well  for  the  producer  and  the  packer  of  eggs  to  consider  the  de- 
mands of  the  various  markets,  that  each  may  be  furnished  with  what  it 
most  desires.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  those  markets  ex- 
pressing a  color  preference  must  also  have  fine  quality  stock,  and  that  all 
sections  of  the  country  are  demanding,  and  justly  so,  better  and  better 
eggs  for  food. 

DETERMINING  THE  QUALITY  OF  EGGS. 

Eggs  are  graded  for  market  according  to  their  size,  cleanliness,  free- 
dom from  cracks  and  their  freshness. 

Size,  cleanliness,  cracks,  color  and  smoothness  of  shell  may  be  de- 
termined by  inspection.  Freshness  may  be  determined  to  a  certain  extent 
by  inspection  and  handling.  To  do  it  accurately,  however,  the  eggs  must 
be  rotated  before  a  strong  light,  which  process  is  known  as  ''candling." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  production  of  eggs  is  greatest  and 
the  conditions  of  production,  chmate  and  markets  are  most  favorable  for 
the  obtaining  of  eggs  of  good  quality,  but  little  candling  is  done  in  the 
producing  section.  In  the  large  consuming  centers  some  eggs  are  candled 
at  all  seasons,  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  distribution  of  good  eggs 
only  to  the  best  trade. 

Later  in  the  year,  when  the  weather  is  warmer,  causing  spoilage  by 
heat,  or  the  price  is  advancing  contmuously,  making  it  a  temptation  to 
withhold  eggs  from  trade,  candling  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discover  in- 
ferior quality. 

Determination  of  Quality  by  Inspection. 

Eggs  which  are  packed  during  the  early  spring  and  intended  for  stor- 
age under  refrigeration  are  seldom  candled. 

According  to  the  usual  routine  in  egg-handling  establishments,  the  eggs 
are  transferred  by  hanc^  from  baskets  or  cases  to  other  cases,  care  being 
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taken  to  see  that  the  excelsior  padding  is  well  distributed  and  that  all 
fillers  and  flats  are  strong,  clean  and  dry.  The  operator  takes  three  eggs 
in  each  hand  determining  the  grade  of  each  egg  by  its  size,  cleanliness 
of  shell,  smoothness,  color  and  freedom  from  cracks.  The  simple  matter  of 
under  or  oversize  may  be  easily  determined  by  the  eye,  but  there  are  a 
few  classes  that  need  special  mention. 

Clicking  to  Discover  Checks. 

In  those  cases  where  the  shell  is  so  broken  that  it  is  not  readily  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  the  presence  of  the  break  is  determined  either  by  candling 
or  clicking  two  or  more  eggs  together.  In  transferring  eggs  it  is  very 
easy  to  click  the  eggs  together  by  a  movement  of  the  middle  finger  of 
each  hand.  If  any  of  the  eggs  are  cracked  they  will  give  out  deadened 
sound,  distinctly  different  from  the  clear  ring  of  sound-shelled  eggs. 
Blind  Checks,  Checksi,  Cracks,  Dents  and  Leakers. 

Broken  eggs  are  grouped  in  different  classes  by  the  following  charac- 
ters: 

Blind  Check. — Where  the  shell  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
broken  in  the  hen  and  rehealed. 

Check. — Where  the  shell  is  cracked  but  the  break  is  not  discernible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

Crack. — Where  the  break  can  be  seen  in  the  shell  btit  the  contour  is 
not  disturbed. 

Dent, — Where  the  shell  is  pushed  in  but  the  membranes  below  are  not 
broken. 

Leaker. — Where  the  shell  and  membranes  are  so  badly  broken  that  the 
contents  of  the  egg  escapes. 

Preserved  Eggs. 

Eggs  preserved  in   salt  and  water  glass  have  a  washed  appearance  and 
have    a    peculiar    sound    when    clicked.     This    sound    is    commonly    called 
"glassy"  by  egg  packers,  and  is  similar  to  that  made  by  glass  nest  eggs. 
Stale  or  Shrunken  Eggs. 

Stale  and  shrunken  eggs  are  determined  by  the  dingy  appearance  of 
the  shell,  the  lightness  in  weight  for  the  size  and  a  rattling  sound  in 
clicking. 

Nest  Eggs. 

Eggs  that  have  been  gathered  from  stolen  nests,  used  as  nest  eggs,  or 
incubated  for  some  time  before  gathering,  are  often  '"glassy"  and  oily  look- 
ing in  appearance  with  a  peculiar  darkening  of  the  shell. 

Black  Rotten  Eggs. 

Eggs  that  are  so  far  decomposed  as  to  be  termed  "black  rots"_  have 
usually  oily  looking  shells  with  a  bluish  cast.  They  are  unmistakably  de- 
termined by  their'  odor. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  a  careful  and  experienced  per- 
son can  grade  eggs  with  considerable  accuracy  by  inspection  alone.  *This 
is  especially  true  during  the  spring  months  .v,'hen  the  proportion  of  fresh 
eggs  are  highest  and  the  bulk  of  the  cold-stored  eggs  are  prepared. 

DETERMINATION  OF  QUALITY  BY  CANDLING. 

Inspection  of  the  exterior  of  the  egg  alone  is  a  satisfactory  means  of 
fixing  quality  for  certain  periods  of  the  year  in  the  producing  sections.  In 
the  consuming  center,  or  where  the  producer  serves  a  high-class  trade  di- 
rectly, it  does  not  suffice.  "Candling,"  or  that  process  whereby  the  content 
of  the  egg  shell  is  made  visible  by  means  of  a  transmitted  light,  must  then 
be  followed.  In  order  to  candle  large  number  of  eggs  successfully,  special 
quarters  must  be  provided  for  the  work  .as  well  as  special  apparatus. 

Candling  rooms  must  be  dark,  hence  it  has  been  the  custom  to  locate 
them  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  packing  house  where  dirt  could 
accumulate  unseen  and  where  the  odors  of  the  rotten  eggs  clung  tenacious- 
ly because  of  a  lack  of  ventilation.  Such  candling  rooms  are  almost  in- 
variably too  small,  and  the  discomfort  to  the  men  working  in  them  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  they  are  used_  chiefly  during  the  hot  months  when 
weather  conditions  demand  the  maximum  breathing  space.  Quite  aside 
from  the  discomfort  to  the  operator,  the  eggs  suffer  from  the  high  tem- 
perature. 
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Construction  of  Candling  Room. 

The  necessity  for  refrigeration  throughout  the  handling  of  eggs  has 
recently  been- carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  the  installation  of  refrige- 
rated chill  and  candling  rooms,  which  are  maintained  at  temperatures 
of  32  and  SS  degrees  respectively  by  means  of  pipes  which  contain  circu- 
lating cold  brine.  Immediately  upon  receipt  the  cases  of  eggs  are  placed  in 
the  chill  room  for  24  hours.  The  eggs  are  then  candled  and  repacked  in 
cooled  cases,  which  are  held  in  chilled  rooms  until  they  are  shipped  in  re- 
frigerator cars.  Such  treatment  checks  the  deterioration  due  to  heat  as 
promptly  as  it  can  be  checked,  and  because  refrigeration  is  maintained  with 
each  change  of  surroundings  "sweating"  of  the  shells  does  not  take  place. 
The  latter  is  a  most  important  item  in  good  handling  of  eggs. 

Most  candling  rooms  are  too  small  to  allow  satisfactory  work.  Re- 
frigerated candling  rooms  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  a  day's  receipts 
of  eggs,  allow  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  cases,  the  candling  of  the 
eggs  and  the  holding  of  cooled  cases  for  at  least  a  few  Tiours.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  good  light  for  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  cases,  that  they  may  leave  the  candling  room  well  and  strongly  made. 
Such  conditions  are  obtained  by  dropping  shaded  lights  immediately  over 
the  work  bench,  which  is  placed. far  enough  from  the  candlers  not  to  in- 
terfere with  their  work.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  refrigerated  candling 
room  tightly  closed  to  conserve  refrigeration;  therefore,  the  ventilation  must 
be  assisted  by  a  forced  chilled-air  draught  from  a  bunker  room,  or,  in 
smaller  establishments,  by  inducing  a  circulation  of  air  over  the  refrigerat- 
ing pipes  by  means  of  electric  fans.  The  keeping  down  of  odors  by  the 
use  of  properly  constructed  rot  cans  is  indispensable  in  a  well  conducted 
candling  room. 

Non-refrigerated  rooms  need  not  be  larger  than  is  required  for  the 
candlers  and  necessary  candles,  cases,  fillers  and  rot  cans.  The  opening  of 
the  cases  may  be  done  in  the  daylight  out  side  and  the  cases  slid  or  carried 
into  the  candling  room  proper  where  the  eggs  are  candled,  after  which  the 
filled  cases  are  returned  to  the  outside,  and  the  tops  are  replaced. 

In  non-refrigerated  rooms  ventilation  may  be  secured  by  stopping  the 
side  walls  12  inches  from  the  ceiling  and  keeping  the  light  out  by  a  false 
wall  extending  downward  24  inches  from  the  ceiling  and  12  inches  distant 
from  the  wall  proper.  The  inner  surface  of  both  walls  are  painted  black  to 
prevent  light  from  entering.  The  doorway  is  usually  closed  by  overlapping 
curtains.  Good  ventilation  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  electric  fan. 
It  is  well,  if  possible,  to  place  one  or  more  ventilators  to  extend  above  the 
roof. 

Where  only  a  few  cases  of  eggs  a  day  arc  to  b'e  candled,  as  at  the 
country  merchandise  store,  a  closet  or  booth  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  tases  of  eggs,  the  candle  and  the  operator  will  suffice.  For  the  small 
but  up-to-date  egg  shipping  house,  accumulating  on  an  average  a  car  load 
per  week  throughout  the  year,  the  candling  room  should  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  four  men  and  should  measure  about  20x20x9  feet.  To  re- 
'frigerate  a  candling  room  of  the  above  dimensions  would  ordinarily  require 
a  machine  capable  of  furnishing  refrigeration  equivalent  to  three  tons  of 
ice  per  day,  provided  the  insulation  is  equivalent  to  four  inches  of  good 
cork  board. 

EQUIPMENT. 
Arrangement  of  Benches  and  Cases. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  arranging  a  candling  room.  One  is 
where  each  man  candles  and  grades  an  entire,  case,  and  the  other  where  two 
candlers  work  on  the  same  case,  with  a  double  candle  over  the  case,  whi'ch 
is  between  them.  The  space  occupied  by  the  candlers'  benches  and  cases 
Is  approximately  the  same  in  either  method.  V/here  two  candlers  work  on 
the  same  case  there  are  fewer  cases  on  the  benches  and  less  handling  of 
them.  The  fixing  of  responsibility  of  the  proper  grading  of  the  egg  is  pos- 
sible only  when  an  entire  case  is  assigned  to  the  candler,  and  by  no  other 
means  can  the  packer  insure  accurate  grading  of  the  product. 

Generally  the  case  of  eggs  to  be  .graded  is  placed  directly  in  front  of 
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Da/1'ight  Candla 

Several  daylight  eandlaa 
for  use  with  alactxic, 
acetylene,  or  oil  lamps 
are  now  on  tha  narket. 
These  can  be  vaad  very 
Buccessfuily  without  a 
dark  room. 


Incubator  Candle 

urainary  inoubatox  teatax 
Buch  as  can  ba  puichaMd 
from  all  poultry  supply 
bouses. 


Tin  Can  Candles 

A  removable  top  can  big 
enough  to  take  an  incan- 
descent lamp  with  14*  Bole 
opposire  light  niament. 


Stove  Pips  Candla 

A  piece  of  stove  pipe 
with  li'  hole  opposite 
light  flajca. 


Bioyola  Laiqp  Candla 

Ordinary  bicycle  laigp 
with  piece  of  soft 
leather  stretched  firm- 
ly ovsr  facte  and  tisd. 
li'  hols  in  canter  of 
leather. 


Sunlight  Candle 

Pyxanid  shaped  box  pro- 
jecting into  the  south 
wall  of  candling  room. 
H'  hole  to  admit  light 
in  the  end  of  the  box. 
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the  candler,  or  at  his  right  and  crosswise  of  the  candling  bench.  The 
empty  cases,  into  which  the  eggs  are  to  be  placed  according  to  grade,  are 
at  his  left;  or,  if  three  grades  are  to  be  made,  one  of  the  receiving  cases 
will  be  pilaced  on  his  right'beyond  the  case  from  which  the  eggs  are  being 
graded.  The  can  for  rotten  eggs  should  stand  at  the  candler's  right  and 
sufficiently  close  to  permit  of  the  eggs  being  placed  in  it,  not  thrown  at  it. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  breaking  the  shells  of  rotten  eg'gs  in  the  candling 
room.*  A  supply  of  new  fillers  and  flats  should  be 'stacked  on  a  shelf  in 
front  of  the  candler  and  at  a  convenient  height  that  he  may  readily  sfee 
and  reach  the  stock.  He  should  also  have  a  supply  of  clean,  dry  excelsior 
at  hand. 

Thd'Tieight  of  the  benches  and  candles  should  be  kdapted  to  the  height 
of  th'e  operator,  so  that  he  may  work  with  the  least  effort.  Ordinarily  "they 
vary  from  22  to  24  incHes  and  38  to  44  inches,  respectively.  The  width  of 
the  benches  should  be  abbut  one  inch  less  than  the  length  of  an  egg  case. 
The  length  of  the  bench  depends  upon  the  number  of  grades  of  eggs  to  be 
made  by  candUng. 
.;  ,        ■  Rot  Can. 

To  replace  the  filthy,  odorous,  open  topped  bucket:  or  can  used  for  the 
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.disposal  of  rotten  eggs,  a  common  galvanized  garbage  can  can  be  used  to 
I  good  advantage  by  making  a  few  alterations.  The  ordinary  top  should  be 
remodeled  by  placing  a  funnel  in  its  center  with  an  opening  5  mches  in 
diameter  at  the  top  and  3i  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  extending 
2  inches  below  the  top  edge  of  the  can.  The  runnel  projecting  betow  the 
top  of  the  can  makes"  it  easy  to  prevent  filling  the  can  too  full,  as  the  con- 
tents will  rise  in  the  funnel  before  the  can  overflows.  The  can  may  be 
mounted  on  trucks  to  allow  of  easy  moving.  If  a  direct  count  of  the  rotten 
eggs  is  desired,  an  automatic  counter  may  be  mounted  on  the  cover  in  such 
a  position  that  it  can  be  pressed  by  the  wrist  of  the  candler  when  placing 
eggs  in  the  can.  Placing  about  6  inches  of  a  good  disinfectant  in  the  can 
before  starting  to  candle  helps  to  reduce  the  odors  to  a  minimum  and 
renders  the  can  easier  and  less  disagreeable  to  clean  after  dumping. 

Description  of  Candles. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  candling  room  is  the 
candle  itself,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  type  of 
apparatus  in  use  is  efficient,  that  it  is  in  good  order  and  that  the  globe  is 
clean,  that  the  light  may  always  be  uniform.  The  chief  variation  in  candles 
is  the  source  of  light.  All  egg  candles  consist  of  a  shield  to  exclude  the 
light  except  at  one  or  two  holes  before  which  the  eggs  are  held.  Candles 
are  known  as  "two-hole"  or  "one-hole"  candles,  respectively.  The  one-hole 
candle  is  the  better  because  there  is  less  strain  on  the  eyes  of  the  operator 
and  the  opportunity  for  greater  accuracy  of  work. 

The  sources  of  light  used  in  candling  are  daylight,  electric  light,  acety- 
.  lene  flame,  gas  flame,  gasoline  vapor  flame  and  kerosene  flame. 

Daylight. 

Because  of  its  whiteness  daylight,  when  strong  enough,  is  the  equal,  if 
not  the  superior,  of  any  other  form  of  light.  It  is  used  in  many  places 
where  electricity  is  not  available  and  whefe  comparatively  few  eggs  are 
examined. 

The  simplest  daylight  candle  consists  of  a  tube,  or  roll  of  paper,  having 

j  a  diameter  of  approximately  li  inches.     Each   egg  is  held  at  one  end   of 

the  tube  and  the  other  placed  closely  against  the  eye.    Then  by  holding  the 

egg  so  that  sunlight  strikes  it  the  quahty  of  the  egg  may  be  seen.     This 

'  method  is  used  by  hucksters  to  determine  definitely  the  quality  of  eggs  of 

suspicious  external  appearance. 

In  towns  where  day  electric  current  is  not  supplied  daylight  candling 
rooms  are  frequently  found.  These  consist  in  some  instances  of  dark  rooms 
into  which  the  eggs  are  taken  and  held  before  one  or  two  holes  in  the  wall 
facing  the  lightest  side  of  the  building.  This  method  is  somewhat  inconj 
venient  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  candler  to  either  placa  the  cases 
lengthwise  along  the  wall  or  to  reach  across  the  longest  dimension  of  the 
cases.  To  make  it  easier,  some  rooms  are  built  with  an  inward  angular 
projection  extending  13  inches  from  the  wall  and  at  a  height  above  the 
bench  so  that  one-half  of  the  case  may  be  run  under  the  projection  and  at 
a  proper  height  for  the  candlers.  This  allows  the  cases  to  be  placed  end- 
wise against  the  wall.  The  candling  holes  are  placed  in  the  angle  and  the 
outside  surfaces  of  the  projection  lined  with  bright  tin  or  mirrors,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  throw  the  light  against  the  holes.  This  arrangement  may  be 
easily  fitted  into,  the  lower  half  of  a  window,  the  upper  half  being  covered 
to  exclude  the  light. 

Electric  Light. 

Where  bulbs  having  filaments  giving  a  white  light  are  used,  the  best 
source  of  light  for  candling  is  electricity.  This  is  because  of  its  whiteness, 
steadiness  and  ease  of  control.  If  thirty  or  more  cases  are  to  ,be  candletf 
in  a  day,  it  would  probably  pay  to  install  a  small  generator  run  by"~a' 
gasoline  or  kerosene  engine  to  supply  electric  lights,  provided  current  ca'^':: 
not  be  secured  from  the  town  or  city  service.  ,  ; 


*In  New  York  the  law  compels  all  candlers  to  break  and  flenaturize  rotton 
eggs  as  soon  as  detected. 
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Candle  for  Use  with  Eleofric  Light. 

Figure  5  shows  a  candle  for  use  primarily  with  electric  light.  It  con- 
sists of  a  ventilated  can  with  a  movable  top  and  an  extension  on  one  side, 
forming  the  candling  hole.  It  is  adjustable  to  the  height  of  the  various 
candlers  by  means  of  the  slide  on  the  rod,  fastened  to  the  shelf  above  the 
cases.  Holes  in  the  bottom  throw  light  into  the  cases  on  the  bench  with- 
out glaring.  Hooded  holes  near  the  top  throw  light  into  the  cases,  but  they 
are  intended  primarily  as  ventilators  to  insure  the  lamp  from  overheating. 
The  cover  is  easily  removable  to  allow  cleaning  the  lamp,  and  contains  a 
tube  to  prevent  the  escape  of  light  around  the  electric  bulb  socket.  The 
spout  covering  the  candling  hole  prevents  the  operator  from  looking  directly 
into  the  light,  and  it  is  painted  black  on  its  lower  inside  half  so  that  the 
light  is  not  reflected  into  the  eyes  of  the  candler.  The  inside  of  the  candle 
is  of  bright  tin  to  reflect  the  light  through  tlie  hole,  while  the  outside  is 
painted  black  to  prevent  reflection.  A  40-watt  white  light  is  advisable  for 
these  candles. 

Acetylene  J 

Acetylene  gas  is  a  good  source  of  light  in  ,  that  it  is  white  and  gives 
a  steady  flame,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  hot.  It  may  be  adapted 
to  a  candle  such  as  is  shown  in  figure  S  by  mounting  the  burner  in  place 
of  the  electric  bulb  and  making  the  size  of  the  candle  2  inches  greater  in 
diameter  and  2  inches  higher  above  the,  egg  hole. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Vapor. 

When  used  in  connection  with  incandescent  mantles,  gas  and  gasoline 
vapor  gives  a  white  light,  but  also  an  intense  heat.  The  same  is  true  of 
kerosene  mantle  lamps.  These  sources  of  light  are  not  satisfactory  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  breaking  of  the  mantles  and  the  intense  heat  which 
is  thrown  into  the  candling  room,  adding  to  the  usually  prevalent  heat  of 
the  candling  season.  Where  they  must  be  used,  however,  the  candle  should 
be  at  least  8  inches  in  diameter,  12  incbe,s  high  and  have  plenty  of  venti- 
lation. Without  mantles  the  lights  are  too  yellow  to  permit  of  satisfactory 
candling. 

Kerosene   Lamp. 

The  poorest  light  next  to  the  old-fashioned  candle  is  the  yellow-flamed 
kerosene  lamp.  Because  of  the  yellow  color  of  both  the  e.gg  and  the  light 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  appearance  of  a  heated  egg. 
These  lights  are  also  hot,  liable  to  smoke  and  insufficient  in  illuminating 
power.  They  are  used  sometimes  set  inside  of  a  stove-pipe,  having  a  IJ 
inch  hole  opposite  the  flame,  with  a  piece  of  bright  tin  behind  the  light  as  a 
reflector.  Good  ventilation  must  be  afforded  the  lamp  to  prevent  its  smok- 
ing. ;i,  ; 
FORMATION  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EGG. 

If  the  effects  of  deterioration  are  to  be  clearly  understood  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  brief  description  of  the  structure  and  formation  of  a  normal  egg 
be  given.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  hen  lays  an  egg  to  perpetuate  her 
species  and  not  for  human  food.  This  description  will  consider  the  egg 
not  only  as  a  food  for  human  beings,  but  as  a  carrier  and  furnisher  of  food 
for  the  developing  chick  during  incubation. 

Commencing  at  the  center  and  proceedin.g  outward,  we  find  the  egg  to 
be  composed  of  the  yolk,  the  white  or  albumen,  the  shell  membranes  and 
the  shell.  .Tisi^l-Pj 

The  yolk  is  composed  mainly  of  fat,  protein  and  water  and  varies  in 
color  from  light  yellow  to-  reddish-orange,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  feed 
that  the  hen  has  received.  On  the  surface  of  the  yolk  is  the  germinal  disc, 
which  appears  in  a  strictly  fresh  egg  as  a  small,  round,  light-colored  spot. 
It  is  in  the  center  of  this  disc  that  the  embryo  starts  to  develop.  When  the 
egg'  is  placed  upon  the  side  the  yolk  changes  its  position  so  as  to  bring  the 
germinal  disc  uppermost,  where  the  developing  embryo  may  receive  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  from  the  body  of  the  hen  during  incubation. 

The  yolk  is  encased  in  the  vitelline  membrane,  around  which  lies  a 
small  quantity  of  thin  white;  then  comes  a  heavy  layer  which  is  termed 
"thick  white,"  and  oUtside  of  this,  again,  is  another  layer  of  "thin  white," 
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which  lies  against  the  inner  shell  membrane.  Extending  frorn  the  yolk 
through  the  white  toward  each  end  of  the  egg  arc  twisted  cord-like  coils  of 
a  .^fiite  substance  called  the  chalazae.  These  serve  to  hold  the  yolk  in 
p&sitjon  yet  allow  it  to  turn  freely  as  the  egg  is  rotated  The  yolk  appears 
to^'be  strung  between  them.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  chalazae  and 
the  fertility  of  the  egg  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed.  The  chalazae 
are  present  in  every  egg  whether  it  be  fertile  or  infertile.  Between  the 
white  and  the  shell,  are  two  shell  membranes. 

When  an  egg  is  just  laid  the  contents  entirely  fill  the  shell.  As  the 
egg  cools  after  laying  the  contents  shrink  and  an  air  space  appears  be- 
tween the  two  memlDranes.  This  usually  comes  at  the  larger  end  of  the 
egg.  The  air  cell  increases  still  further  in  size  as  the  contents  of  the  egg 
evaporates,  and  its  size  is  used  in  candling  as  a  rough  indication  of  the 
age  of  the  egg. 

The  egg  cells  are  present  in  the  ovary  of  the  female  chick  when  hatched 
but  do  not  develop  until  the  pullet  approaches  maturity.  As  the  pullet 
reaches  laying  condition  the  tiny  cell  increases  in  size  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  yolk  material,  but  the  spot  which  is  to  form  the  chick  remains  on  the 
surface,  so  that  finally  the  whole  yolk  is  formed  and  yet  it  is  but  one  cell. 
When  a  hen  is  laying  freely  the  yolk  is  completed  in  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
days..  When  the  yolk  is  completely  formed  the  sack  in  which  it  is  held  in 
the  ovary  ruptures  and  it  drops  into  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct.  Here,  if 
spermatozoa  are  present,  the  part  of  the  cell  which  is  to  form  the  chick  is 
penetrated  by  the  head  of  the  sperm  cell,  which,  with  the  subsequent  activ- 
ity of  the  united  cells,  constitutes  fertilization.  Whether  fertilized  or  not, 
after  reaching  the  oviduct  it  is  propelled  downward  by  the  muscles  of  the 
oviduct. 

Its  progress  may  be  divided  into  five  stages:  First,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
oviduct,  where  fertilization  takes  place;  second,  its  passage  through  that 
part  of  the.  oviduct  in  which  the  albumen  is  applied  and  which  period  oc- 
cupies about  three  hours;  third,  the  formation  of  the  shell  membranes, 
which,  together  with  the  fourth  stage,  the  formation  of  the  shell,  requires 
about  eighteen  hours.  The  shell,  which  is  principally  calcium  carbonate,  is 
secreted  by  the  shell  glands  and  applied  to  the  membranes  like  mortar, 
which  hardens  upon  deposition.  Spotted  and  colored  eggs  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  pigment  secreting  cells  in  the  shell  glands.  The  fifth  stage  is 
the  extrusion  or  laying  of  the  egg  through  the  cloaca. 

The  egg  may  be  laid  within  a  short  time  after  the  shell  is  formed,  or 
it  may  be  held  in  the  cloaca  for  several  hours  or  even  several  days. 

As  an  egg  is  fertilized  immediately  after  leaving  the  ovary  and  usually 
remains  in  the'  oviduct  -for  at  least  twenty  hours  before  laying,  the  germ  is 
subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  body  of  the  hen,  and  if  fertilized  undergoes,  in 
her  body,  the  first  stages  of  development.  In  other  words,  a  fertile  egg 
starts  to  hatch  before  it  is  laid.  This  development  will  continue  after  the 
egg  is  laid  whenever  the  temperature  exceeds  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  if 
continued  long  enough  blood  will  form  in  the  egg  and  render  it  unfit  for 
market  purposes.  If  the  egg  is  infertile  this  development  cannot  take  place 
and  it  is  impossible  for  blood  to  form,  although  deterioration  and  stateness 
comes  with  time  and  undesirable  conditions. 

The  Appearance  of  Eggs  Before  the  Candle. 

While  the  outside  condition  of  an  egg  may  be  determined  by  inspection, 
the  mterior  quality  can  be  discovered  either  by  breaking  the  egg  or  candling 
It.  The  term  "candling,"  as  applied  to  the  determination  of  quality  in  eggs, 
IS  obtained  from  the  old  custom  of  flashing  eggs,  wherein  the  eggs  were 
passed  before  a  candle  in  a  dark  room  and  the.  black  rots,  together  with 
those  eggs  containing  chickens,  were  discarded  because  of  their  blackenss 
before  the  candle.  Flashing  before  an  open  candle  is  still  practiced  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  has  generally  given  way  to  better  methods  and  de- 
vices as  previously  described.  The  term  "candling,"  however,  still  holds 
and  the  devices  used  are  termed  ''candles"  despite  the  varying  sources  of 
light. 

When  a  fresh  egg  is  held  before  a  candle  it  will  be  seen  to  transmit  a 
soft,  yellow  light  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  pink  if  the  shell  of  the  egg  is 
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white  and  comparatively  thin.  If  the  shell  is  brown  the  light  passing 
through  it  will  appear  decidedly  orange-brown,  which  color  deepens  as  the 
color  of  the  shell  increases.  If  a  very  dark  brown  egg  is  examined  the  color 
before  the  candle  is  red-brown.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  interior  structure 
and  condition  of  these  brown  eggs,  whereas  the  white  egg  is  much  more 
easily  studied.  For  this  reason  the  colored  sketches  which  are  used  to 
demonstrate  the  appearance  of  fresh  and  deteriorated  eggs  were  made  ex- 
clusively from  eggs  with  pure  white  shells,  and  were  carefully  selected  to 
show  as  much  of  the  interior  as  possible.  This  tact  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  comparing  the  illustrations  with  eggs  before  the  candle. 
The  student  of  egg  candling  is  advised  to  begin  with  white,  or  light-colored 
shells,  reserving  those  which  are  dark  until  some  experience  has  been  gained. 

It  is  necessary  to  rotate  an  egg  before  the  candle  if  one  is  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  condition.  By  tilting  at  various  angles  the  loca- 
tion and  size  of  the  air  space  can  be  seen,  and  very  often  the  position  of  .the 
yolk.  But  the  quality  of  the  egg  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  yolk  moves  and  the  direction  of  its  motion.  The  operator,  there- 
fore, grasps  the  pointed  end  of  the  egg  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  hold- 
ing the  blunt  end  uppermost  places  it  closely  against  the  opening,  or  spout, 
of  the  candle  and  gives  it  a  quick  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  watching  the 
movement  of  the  yolk  as  he  does  so.  If  the  tgg  is  perfectly  fresh  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  the  yolk  at  the  first  glance,  but  as  the  egg  is  turned  a 
glimpse  of  it  will  be  obtained.  A  "white  rot,"  on  the  other  hand,  never 
shows  the  yolk  as  it  is  rotated,  hence  by  this  one  difference  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  a  fresh  egg. 

A  tabulated  statement  of  the  appearance  before  the  candle  of  eggs  of 
varying  conditions  is  given  below.  A  description  is  also  given  of  the  eggs 
when  released  from  the  shell. 


FRESH 
As  It  Appears  Before  the  Candle. 

Air  Space:  Small;  less  than  three- 
quarter  inch  in  diameter. 

Yolk:  Dimly  visible  above  middle 
of  egg;  slow  moving  when  egg  is 
turned;  germinal  spot  not  dis- 
cernible. 

White:  Translucent  and  firm. 


EGG. 

As  It  Appears  Out  of  Shell. 

Yolk:  Spherical,  firm,  membrane 
strong;  germinal  disc  small,  with 
no  sign  of  hatching. 

White:  Firm  and  thick;  opalescent. 
In  an  infertile  egg  the  germinal 
disc    is    exceedingly   small. 


STALE  EGG. 


Before  the  Candle. 


Air  Space:  Large;  may  be  movable 
in  outline.     (Plate  4.) 

Yolk:  Plainly  visible;  definite  in 
outline  above  or  below  middle  of 
egg;  moves  quickly  when  egg  is 
turned.   (Plate  3.) 

White:  Translucent  and  thin. 

Cause:- Long  holding  after  egg  is 
ing  down  of  the  mechanical  structure 
water  from  the  white.    Most  common 
year, 


Out  of  Shell. 


Yolk:    Flattened;    sometimes   mot- 
tled,  with   deeper  colored   spots; 
germinal    disc    generally   shrunk- 
en;     either    small    or     enlarged; 
membrane  weak. 
White:    Watery,    with    very    little 
thick  white;  less  opalescent  than 
a  fresh  egg;  does  not  reflect  the 
,    light  like  a  fresh  egg. 
laid,  allowing  evaporation  and  break- 
of  the  white.    The  yolk  also  absorbs 
form  of  deterioration  in  the  fall  of  the 


Prevention:  Marketing  eggs  promptly,  not  holding  them. 
EGG  WITH  SETTLED  YOLK. 


Before  the  Candle. 

Air   Space:    Generally   large. 

Yolk:  Below  middle  of  egg;  plain- 
ly visible,  appearing  to  roll  spi- 
rally upward  when  turned  before 
candle. 

White:  Translucent  and  thin. 


Out  of  Shell. 

Yolk:  Flattened,  with  weak  mem- 
brane; germinal  disc  may  or  may 
not  be  enlarged. 

White:  Watery;  opalescence  lost; 
does  not  refract  light  to  any  ex- 
tent. 
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'  Cause:  Long  holding  in  a  cool  place,  thus  allowing  the  white  to  weaken 
in  structure,  the  yolk  to  gain  in  moisture  and  weight  and  sink  through  the 
white.  In  the  last  stages  the  yolk  may  stick  to  the  shell.  Most  commonly 
seen  in  weak,  cold-storage  eggs. 

Prevention:   Marketing  eggs  promptly  and  not   placing  weak   eggs   in 
storage. 

Occurrence:  Most  cominonly  in  the  autumn  or  after  a  long  period  in 
cold  storage. 

HEATED  EGG. 


Before  the  Candle. 

Air  Space:   Either  large  or  small. 

Yolk:  Plainly  visible,  with  distinct 
reddish  glow,  usually  above  mid- 
dle of  egg;  easily  movable  when 
turned  before  candle. 

White:  Translucent  and  thin. 


Out  of  Shell. 

Yolk:  Flattened;  membrane  weak, 
especially  around  germinal  disc, 
which  is  enlarged  and  shows 
signs  of  incubation. 

White:  Has  begun  to  thin,  but 
some   thick  white  is   still  visible. 


Cause:  Egg  is  fertile  and  has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  above  it."; 
physiological  zero,  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  causing  germinal  development.  If 
temperature  is, high  enough  and  sufficient  time  elapses,  development  will 
continue  until  the  embryo  and  blood  form.     (See  blood  ring  egg.) 

Prevention:  Do  not  allow  males  to  run  with  hens  during  hot  weather 
so  that  only  infertile  eggs  may  be  produced.     Market  eggs  promptly. 

Occurrence:  During  warm  weather  or  hatching  season. 

EGG  WITH  MOVABLE  AIR  CELL. 


Out  of  Shell. 

Yolk  and  white:  Like  that  of  stale 
egg. 


Before  the  Candle. 

Air  Space:  Changes  location  as  egg 
is  turned.  May  be  merely  pro- 
nounced shrinkage  of  egg  con- 
tents or  inner  membrane  may  be 
broken,  allowing  air  to  enter  in- 
terior of  egg  and  to  have  no  fixed 
location. 

Cause:  Long  holding  of  the  egg  causes  evaporation  and  consequent  in- 
crease in  size  of  air  cell,  which  is  between  inner  and  outer  shell  membranes. 
Thus,  as  the  egg  is  turned,  the  contents  flow  and  the  boundaries  of  the  air 
cell  change.  If  the  egg  is  shaken  severely  by  hand,  or  by  other  rough  hand- 
ling, such  as  hauling  over  rough  roads;  the  inner  membrane  may  become 
broken,  allowing  the  air  to  enter  the  white.  Then,  when  the  egg  is  turned 
in  any  position,  the  air  bubble  is  always  on  top. 

Prevention:  Market  eggs  promptly  and  avoid  rough  handling. 
Occurrence:  During  autumn,  when  the  proportion  of  stale  eggs  is  great- 
est and  in  those  sections  where  eggs  are  subject  to  rough  handling  or  shak- 
ing. 

EGG  WITH  OLIVE-BROWN  YOLK. 


Before  the  Candle. 

Yolk:  Appears  dark-brown  or  olive 
White:   Normal. 


Out  of  Shell. 

Yolk:  Shows  greenish-brown. 
White:   Normal. 

Cause:  Unknown.     Ascribed  my  some  to  feeding  on  fresh,  green  food, 
but  this  observation  has  not  been   confirmed. 

Occurrence:  Most  frequently  in  the  spring,  but  may  be  seen  throughout 
the  year. 

EGG  WITH  BLOODY  WHITE. 


Out  of  Shell. 

Yolk:  Same  as  in  any  other  egg. 
White:     Contains     small     spots    of 

reddish-brown  tissue   or  diffused 

blood. 


Before  the  Candle. 

Yolk:  Normal  for  grade  of  egg. 

White:  Normal  for  grade  of  egg, 
except  small  spot  or  spots  vvav- 
ing  m  white  as  egg  is  turned. 
In  severe  cases  white  may  show 
general  bloody  or  spotted  appear- 
ance. 

Cause:  Rupture  of  ovary  or  oviduct  allows  blood  or  portion  of  tissue 

to  become  included  in  white  of  egg  as  it  is  formed. 
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Prevention:  Not  known. 

Occurrence:  Infrequently,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     Most  prevalent  in 
late  autumn  and  early  spring  when  pullets  begin  to  lay. 

EGG  WITH  STUCK  YOLK. 


Before  the  Candle. 

Air  Space:  Usually  large. 

Yolk:  Adhered  to  shell;  may  wave 
but  cannot  move  freely  when 
egg  is  turned,  unless  in  incipient 
cases,  when  yolk  may  break  away 
from  shell. 

White:  Thin. 


Out  of  Shell. 

Yolk:  Flattened  and  hardened  at 
place  of  contact  with  shell;  yolk 
membrane  usually  breaks  when 
egg  is  opened;  germinal  disc  may 
or  may  not  be  enlarged. 

White:  Thin  and  watery. 


Cause:  In  hot  weather,  when  fertile  eggs  are  kept  without  turning,  the 
yolk  may  rise  through  the  white  and  become  attached  to  the  shell  mem- 
brane. Attachment  takes  place  on  the  yolk  at  the  germinal  disc.  In  cool 
weather  the  yolk  may  settle  in  the  shell  and  becomes  fastened  to  the  shell 
membrane.     (See  settled  yolk). 

Prevention:  The  production  of  infertile  eggs  only  and  marketing  them 
promptly. 

Occurrence:  In  summer  and  autumn  and  in  weak  or  wet  cold-stored 
eggs. 

EGG  WITH  BLOOD  RING. 

Out  of  Shell. 


Yolk:  Flattened;  discolored;  germ- 
inal disc  enlarged  and  surrounded 
by  complete  or  partial  blood- 
ring;  membrane  tender. 


Before  the  Candle. 
Air  Space:   Large  or  small. 
Yolk:  Plainly  visible,  with  distinct 
bloody   ring   or   portion    of   ring 
on  its  surface.     Sometimes  lower 
portion   of  yolk  shows   as   shad- 
owy    crescent,    moving    quickly 
when  turned  before  candle. 
White:  Thin.  White:  Thin  and  watery. 

Cause:  A  fertile  egg  in  which  the  development  of  the  germ  has  pro- 
ceeded until  blood  has  formed  but  the  embryo  has  subsequently  died.  Ring 
formation  is  not  present  while  the  embryo  is  alive,  although  blood  spots  or 
veins  may  show. 

Prevention:  Production  of  infertile  eggs.     (See  heated  egg.) 
Occurrence:  During  the  hot  iTionths,  when  it  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  loss. 

EGG  WITH  GREEN  WHITE. 


Before  the  Candle. 

Air  Space:  Large  or  small. 

Yolk:    Dimly    or    plainly   visible. 

White:  Generally  normal,  but  a 
very  thin  white  shell  may  permit 
pale  ^reen  tint   to   show. 


Out  of  Shell. 

Yolk:  Normal  or  mottled. 

White:  Distinctly  greenish  in  color 
Frequently  has  characteristic  fe- 
tid odor. 

Cause:  Bacteria  which  produce  a  green  coloring  matter  and  which  pene- 
trate the  egg  shell. 

Prevention:  Keep  eggs  dry  and  clean. 

Occurrence:  Most  commonly  in  early  spring,  but  will  be  found  occasion- 
ally during  all  seasons. 

MOLDY  EGG. 
Before  the  Candle.  Out  of  Shell. 

Mold  shows  as  black  spots  of  vary-  Yolk  and  White:  Generally  mixed, 

ing  sizes  on  inside  of  shell.   (In  showing  particles  of  mold.    Mold 

this    plate    mold    shows    also    in  also  shows    as    gray,    brown    or 

cracks  in  shell.)  black  patches,   adhering  to  shell 

Yolk:  Where  visible  is  dark.  membrane. 

Cause:  Field  nests  or  wet  nests;  holding  eggs  in  damp  place,  or  de- 
stroying shell  mucous  by  washing,  or  allowing  egg  to  become  wet.  thereby 
enabling  mold  spores  to  enter  the  pores  of  the  shell  and  grow  inside  .the 
siiell.    'Mold  can  also  enter  through  cracks  in  the  shell. 
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Prevention:  Do  not  wash  the  eggs.  Market  them  immediately  after 
laying. 

Occurrence:  Throughout  the  year,  but  most  frequently  in  the  autumn 
or  in  the  wipter  among  cold-storage  eggs. 

WHITE  ROT  EGG. 


Out  of  Shell. 

White  and  Yolk:  Mixed  together 
more  or  less  completely.  Has 
unpleasant  odor,  sometimes  sour 
and  sharp. 


Before  the  Candle. 

Air  Space:  Large  and  movable. 
White    and    Yolk:    Mixed,    giving, 
general   yellowish   color   to   con- 
tents. 
Yolk:   Not  distinguishable. 

Requires  close  examination  t.6  disting^uish  from  fresh  egg. 

Cause:    Bacterial   decomposition.     Usually   foUoAV.^,  advanced   staleness. 

Prevention:   Prompt  marketing. 

BLACK  ROT   EGG. 
Before  the  Candle.  Out  of  Shell. 


Contents  of  shell  mixed,  appearing 
black  or  muddy. 


Yolk  and  White:  Mixed.   The  color 
is  gray,  green  or  dirty  yellow.    It 
may   contain   a   decomposed   em- 
bryo.    Strong,   repulsive   odor. 
Cause:  Development  and  death  of  embryo  or  by  growth  of  mold  inside 
of  shell,  accompanied  by  bacterial  decomposition. 

Prevention:  Market  only  infertile  eggs.  Keep  them  in  a  dry  place  and 
market  promptly. 

Occurrence:  Most  frequently  during  late  spring,  slimmer  and  autumn. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  RESULTS  OF  COMPOSITE 

SAMPLES  OF  EGGS  OPENED  COMMERCIALLY  IN  THE 

PACKING  HOUSE. 

The  laboratory  results  of  composite  samples  of  eggs  opened  commer- 
cially in  the  packing  houses  are  summarized  and  are  shown  graphically  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  SI.  From  these  data 
the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

(1)  The  samples  of  July  and  August  firsts  contained  very  few  organ- 
isms, and  in  many  cases  no  bacteria  of  the  B.  coli  group. 

(2)  The  majority  of  the  samples  of  clean-shelled  seconds  had  a  com- 
paratively low  bacterial  content,  only  8.3  per  cent  of  them  containing  over 
1,000,000  organisms  per  gram.  The  number  of  B.  coli  varied  in  the  dif- 
ferent specimens  from  none  to  100,000  per  gram. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  bacterial  counts  over  1,000,000  per  gram  in 
samples  of  dirties,  checks,  and  eggs  with  yolk  partially  mixed  with  albu- 
men was  16.6,  18.8,  and  20  per  cent,  respectively.  No  greater  number  of 
B.  coli  was  found  in  these  samples  than  in  samples  of  seconds. 

(4)  The  samples  of  blood  rings  contained  comparatively  few  organ- 
isms. The  large  blood  rings  in  most  instances  showed  more  infection  than 
did  the  small  rings.  Most  of  the  specimens  contained  less  than  10  B.  coli 
per  gram. 

(5)  The  amount  of  protein  decomposition  as  shown  by  the  ammoniacal 
nitrogen  in  the  preceding  six  types  of  eggs  was  greater,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, than  that  found  in  strictly  fresh  eggs^  but  was  no  greater  than  that 
found  in  some  grocery  eggs. 

Although  a  cracked  or  dirty  shell  may  be  a  factor  in  facilitating  in- 
fection and  subsequent  decomposition,  the  data  obtained  show  that  checks 
and  dirties  in  the  producing  section  are  as  well  preserved  as  the  clean 
whole  shelled  seconds  or  the  July  and  August  Firsts 

(6)  The  eggs  constituting  the  samples  of  July  and  August  firsts,  sec- 
onds, dirties,  and  checks  would  be  used  without  compunction  by  the  house- 
wife, baker,  or  confectioner. 

(7)  The  majority  of  the  samples  of  white  rots,  eggs  with  yolks  lightly 
adherent  to  the  shell,  and  all  of  the  samples  of  sour  eggs,  black  rot,  eggs 
with  a  green  albumen,  and  eggs  with  yolks  heavily  adherent  to  the'  shell 
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Variations  of  Pilce  and  Quality  of  tgga  as  they  pass  from  the. Producer  to  the  Conauner. 
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This  illustration  brings  home  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  longer  eggs  ar.3 
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were  infested  with  bacteria.    B.  coli  were  present  in  most  of  these  samples, 
forming  the  predominating  organism  in  the  samples  of  sour  eggs. 

(8)  The  eggs  with  the  yolks  lightly  adherent  to  the  shell  were,  chemi- 
cally, slightly  lower  in  quality  than  were  the  second-grade  food  eggs, 
whereas  the  sour  eggs,  white  rot,  eggs  with  a  green  white,  and  eggs  with 
yolks  heavily  adherent  to  the  shell  showed  much  more  deterioration.  Black 
rot  had  five  times  as  much  ammoniacal  nitrogen  as  any  of  these  types  of 
eggs.  With  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the  eggs  with  yolks  lightly  stuck  to 
the  shell,  none  of  the  eggs  in  these  samples  would  be  used  by  the  housewife 
or  reputable  baker  or  confectioner. 

EGG  PACKAGES. 

The  shipment  of  eggs  was  formerly  made  in  barrels,  packed  in  straw 
or  oats,  or  in  boxes  of  various  sizes,  or  in  buckets,  or  in  any  other  con- 
tainer that  came  handy.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been  entirely  changed,  so 
that  it  is  now  the  exception  to  ship  eggs  in  anything  but  the  30-dpzen  case, 
packed  with  trays  and  dividing  boards. 

THE  CASES,  TRAYS  AND  DIVIDING  BOARDS. 

So  important  is  the  relation  between  egg  package  and  the  quality  and 
safety  of  the  egg  which  is  transported  that  a  brief  -statement  of  some  of 
its  more  salient  points  may  well  be  given  here. 

The  best  cases  are  made  at  the  present  time  of  cottonwood.  Red 
gum  and  white  tupelo  are  used  as  substitutes  for  cottonwood  because  they 
are  slightly  less  in  cost,  but  they  are  decidedly  inferior  for  long  distance 
shipping  and  undesirable  when  storage  is  contemplated. 

There  is  a  trend  toward  a  slightly  heavier  case — that  is,  one  having 
sides,  tops  and  bottoms  7-32  of  an  inch  in  thickness  as  compared  with  the 
standard  of  3-16  of  an  inch.  There  also  is  an  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  shipper  in  the  quality  of  the  cases  which  he  uses  and  their  assembling, 
because  good  material  may  be  so  badly  assembled  that  a  very  poor  case 
results.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  center  partition,  which  should  be 
placed  and  firmly  nailed  squarely  in  the  center  of  the  case;  otherwise  one- 
half  of  the  case  is  too  full  and  the  other  not  full  enough. 

The  dividing  board  and  trays,  or  "fillers"  and  "flats,"  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  are  graded  as  "No.  2,"  "Medium,"  "Three-pound,"  and  "No. 
1,"  the  difference  being  in  the  weight  of  the  strawboard  from  which  they 
are  made.  As  sold  by  the  manufacturers,  a  "set"  consists  of  ten  trays  and 
eight  dividing  boards.  As  required  by  the  railroads,  a  "set"  is  ten  trays  and 
twelve  dividing  boards.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  filler  manufacturers 
change  their  present  practice  to  agree  with  the  classification  rather  than  to 
sell  the  extra  division  boards  in  fifty-pound  packages  by  weight. 

As  sold  by  the  manufacturers,  the  various  grades  have  weights  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  2 2i  pounds  per  set  of  10  trays  and  8  division  boards. 

Medium.     .  ..2i  pounds  per  set  of  10  trays  and  8  division  boards. 

3  pound 3    pounds  per  set  of  10  trays  and  8  division  boards. 

No.  1.  .  .3J  to  3i  pounds  per  set  of  10  trays  and  8  division  boards. 

Of  course,  all  these  weights  should  be  increased  according  to  the  rail- 
road definition  of  the  outfit  required,  the  "medium,"  for  example,  weigh- 
ing with  12  division  boards  3  pounds,  2  ounces. 

The  "No.  2"  fillers  and  flats  are  highly  undesirable  and  should  not  be 
used.  Eggs  packed  in  them  are  not  accepted  as  "standard"  by  the  railroads, 
and  shippers  using  them  and  failing  to  so  specify  in  the  bill  of  lading 
are  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  law.  Such  matters  are  being  more  and 
more  closely  watched  by  the  railroads.  The  same  thing  applies  to  medium 
fillers  which  are  not  up  to  the  required  standard,  and  it  is  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  shipper  to  see  that,  when  thoroughly  dry,  the  fillers  he  is  using 
are  full  weight. 

The  cu.shions  .of  excelsior,  cork,  corrugated  strawboard  and  cut  straw 
which  the  railroads  require  in  the  bottoms  and  on  the  tops  of  the  cases 
are  a  very  important  item  in  egg  packing,  because  they  tend  to  make  a 
tight  but  springy  package  which  withstands  shocks.  Of  the  various  forms 
of  buffings  mentioned  excelsior  is  the  most  commonly  used,  but  it  must  be 
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properly  placed  if  they  are  to  be  efficient.  The  quantity  of  the  buffing 
used/must  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  extra  space,  but  not  enough  to  crowd 
the  eggs  unduly.  It  must  also  be  "venly  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  case  as  shown  in  figure  o,  not  as  shown   in  figure  9.     The  bunch  of 


A  scene  in  one  of  the  large'  poultry  and  egg  houses  of  the  Central  States. 
Shows  car  loads  of  eggs  being  handled,  graded  and  prepared  for  storage  and 
for  immediate  consumption.  Some  of  tliese  concerns  handle  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  poultry  products  In  a  single  season. 


By  having  a  liberal  supply  of  nesting  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  nests 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  a  large  per  cent  of  the  cracked  eggs.  Also  be  careful  in 
handling  them  and  never  put  a  cracked  egg  in  a  case.  Place  a  thin  layer  of 
excelsior  in  the  bottom  of  the  egg  case.  Use  good  fillers  and  place  another 
thin  layer  of  excelsior  over  the  top  before  the  lid  is  fastened  to  avoid  breaking 
in   shipping. 
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excelsior  in  the  middle  of  the  egg  space  is  too  frequently  seen  in  our 
packing  houses  and  markets  and  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  breakage. 
The  excelsior  in  the  bottom  should  also  be  an  even  layer,  with  a  little  ex- 
tra in  the  corners. 

SAFETY  OF  EGGS. 

A  very  large  amount  of  the  present  loss  due  to  damaged  shells  would 
be  eliminated  if  the  egg  shipper  would  provide  a  good  package  and  fill  and 
close  it, with  care  that  a  product  as  valuable  as  eggs  demands  and  justifies. 
There  are  but  few  products  shipped  in  great  quantity  which,  pound  for 
pound,  are  as  valuable  as  eggs,  yet  the  egg  shippers  have  consistently  cut 
down  the  price  and  quality  of  the  package.  There  is  now,  very  fortunately, 
a  reversion  of  feeling,  and  intelligent  shippers  are  beginning  to  compute 
losses  and  compare  thern  with  the  slightly  increased  price  of  good  cases 
and  packing,  with  the  result  that  the  trend  is  now  for  quality  of  package 
and  care  in  handling.  When  such  a  sentim.ent  becomes  more  widespread, 
the  yearly  damage  figures  will  not  be  so  startlins:. 


Pig.  8.     A  standard  egg-  case  with  excelsior  properly  distributed. 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  OF  EGGS. 

Breakage  in  transit. — At  the  present  time  there  is  a  concerted  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  railroads  and  the  more  careful  shippers  to  discover 
a  way  to  decrease  the  breakage  in  eggs  found  at  the  time  of  unpacking  at 
the  consuming  centers.  If  this  loss,  due  to  the  breakage  in  transit  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  can  be  decreased  it  will  mean  an  immense  saving 
to  the  producers,  consumers  and  intermediate  handlers. 

♦According  to  preliminary  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Food  Re- 
search Laboratory,  United  States  Depaitment  of  Agriculture,  during  1913, 
it  was  found  that  in  presumably  sound-shelled  eggs  19.22  eggs  per  case,  or 
5.34  per  cent,  leave  the  packing  house  with  damaged  shells.  By  the  time 
the   eggs   reach   the   market  the  damage  caused   by  trucking,   loading  and 


♦Address  by   M.   B.   Pennington,  before  Missouri  Association   of  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Eggs,  Poultry  and  Butter,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  2,  1914. 
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hauling  and  unloading  has  increased  the  shell  breakage  to  6.94  per  cent,  or 
24.98  eggs  to  the  case. 

There  are  many  factors  that  may  cause  this  loss.  Some  of  them  are 
improper  handling  by  the  farmer,  storekeeper,  hucksters  and  packer,  and 
the  use  of  inferior  cases,  weak  fillers,  faulty  loading  and  rough  handling 
by  the  railroads. 


Fig.  9.  Placing  excelsior  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  case  will  cause  breakage. 


HANDLING  IN  THE  PACKING  HOUSE. 

If  good  cases  and  fillers  are  used,  the  greatest  loss  is  accounted  for 
by  the  packer  including  cracked  eggs  in  the  case  as  sound  eggs,  or  cracking 
them  as  they  are  being  packed  in  cases,  and  by  improper  stowing  of  the 
load  in  the  car.  It  is  possible  for  the  packer  to  insure  only  sound  eggs 
going  into  the  cases  by  clicking  or  by  candling  the  eggs  to  determine  whi.ch 
are  cracked,  and  then  to  pack  them  in  fillers  with  enough  care  to  prevent 
the  upper  eggs  from  breaking  or  being;  broken  by  the  eggs  in  the  lower 
layers. 

LOADING  IN  CARS. 

The  chief  requirement  for  the  loading  of  cases  of  eggs  in  cars  is  that 
the  load  should  be  solidly  stowed,  with  the  cases  all  placed  lengthwise  in 
the  cars,  and  if  any  space  is. left,  that  the  cases  shall  be  strongly  braced  to 
prevent  shifting.  Special  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  walking  on 
the  tops  of  the  cases,  as  the  thin  veneer  is  insufficient  to  protect  the  top 
layer  from  a  man's  weight.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  walk 
across  the- easels,  a  strong  board  should  be  laid  down  as  a  support  for  the 
feet. 

The  shifting  thrust  of  a  load,  comes  lengthwise, of  the  .car,  and  for  this 
reason  the  load  should  be  tightly  packed,  so  that  no  shifting  is  possible. 
Aay  extra  space  in  the  center  of  the  car  that  remains  after  loading  should 
be  securely  filled  by  racks  at  the  ends  of  the  cases  extending,  from  the 
floor  of  the  car  to  the  top  of  the  load.  If  the  top  layer  does  not  .extend 
the  full  length  of  the  car,  it  may  be  braced  by  placing  strips  beneath  the 
cases  in  the  layers  below  and  one  row  in  front  of  the  extra  cases,  making 
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the  strips  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  the  cleats  on  the  cases  in  the 
lower  layer  to  catch  the  bottom  of  the  ends  of  the  cases  in  the  top  layer. 
This  method  of  bracing  is  preferable  to  nailing  boards  against  the  side  of 
the  cars,  as  it  ties  the  top  layer  firmly  into  the  'oad  and  prevents  any  in- 
jury to  the  sides  and  insulation  of  the  car. 

It  is  desirable  during  the  hot  summer  months,  when  using  iced  re- 
frigerator cars,  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  circulation  of  air  around 
the  cases.  For  this  reason,  when  lising  a  car  which  ordinarily  holds  8  case's 
snugly,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  place  but  7  cases  on  the  bottom  row, 
so  arranged  that  air  lanes  are  formed  the  entire  length  of  the  car.  This 
allows  the  cold  air  from  the  bunker  to  reach  rhe  entire  length  of  the  car 
and  cool  the  load.  The  bottom  layer  of  cases  will  be  securely  held  by  the 
layers  above,  provided  there  arc  three  or  mort  layers  in  the  load  and  the 
work  is  carefully  done.  This  method  of  loading  is  practicable  only  in  the 
hands  of  competent  men. 

MIXED  CAR  LOADS. 

Mixed  car  loads  of  poultry  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  eggs,  including 
butter  as  well,  are  usually  difficult  to  stow  and  always  undesirable.  When 
It  is  necessary  to  make  such  loads,  the  poultry  and  butte;r  should  be  placed 
at  the  ends  of  the  car  next  to  the  bunkers  and  "Jie  eggs  in  the  center.  Each 
commodity  should  be  separately  braced  in  the  car,  as  a  shifting  of  the 
heavy  boxes  would  break  the  weaker  eg-g  cases.  Placing  the  poultry  in  the 
end  of  the  car  insures  it  receiving  the  most  benefit  from  the  refrigeration, 
permits  the  salting  of  the  bunkers  and  makes  loading  easier.  In  some 
instances  where  the  loading  has  been  such  -tliat  the  eggs  were  at  the  ends 
and  the  dretsed  poultry  in  the  center,  it  has. been  found  that  the  eggs  have 
been  frozen  and  the  poultry  green-struck  and  unfit  for  food,  because  the 
egg  cases  prevented  the  cold  air  from  reaching  the  poultry. 

"PICK-UP"  CARS. 

Refrigerator  cars  for  dairy  freight,  which  pick  up  dressed  poultry, 
eggs  and  butter  in  less  than  car  lots,  cause  a  much  greater  loss  due  to 
damage  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  handled  than  in  solid  or 
mixed  car  loads.  This  is  caused  by  improper  stowing  of  the  load  by  the 
train  crews,  rough  handling  of  the  car  in  local  freight  service,  and  also 
by  lack  of  refrigeration  due  to  the  frequent  opening  of  the  car  doors.  To 
prevent  the  loss  it  will  be  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  train  crew  that 
it  is  handling  perishable  and  breakable  commodities,  and  to  see  that  each 
car  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  car  racks  to  allow  of  thorough 
bracing  of  the  load. 

ICING  REFRIGERATOR  CARS. 

Refrigerator  cars  intended  for  the  handling  of  eggs  under  refrigera- 
tion should  be  iced  the  day  before  loading,  preferably  with  crushed  ice,  in 
order  that  the  interior  of  the  car  may  be  cold  when  the  cars  are  loaded. 
Salting  the  ice  is  not  advisable  because  of  the  danger  of  freezing  the  eggs. 
All  of  the  doors  and  bunker  caps  should  be  carefully  examined  and  made 
tight  to.  prevent  the  entrance  of  heated  air.  Of  course  only  strong,  clean, 
well  insulated  cars  should  be  used. 

If  possible,  a  thermometer  should  be  hung  in  the  center  of  the  car  at 
the  time  of  icing  and  the  temperature  noted  as  soon  as  the  car  is  opened 
for  loading,  and  again  the  last  thing  after  the  loading  is  completed  and  the 
doors  are  ready  to  be  closed.  This  precaution  marks  the  careful  shipper, 
and  is  useful  if  any  subsequent  dispute  should  arise  over  the  car  tempera- 
ture at  the  time  of  loading.  The  car  temperature  should  be  below  40  de- 
grees before  loading,  and,  if  possible,  35  degrees.  A  canvas  curtain  should 
always  be  hung  across  the  doorway  of  the  car  when  loading  in  hot  weath- 
er to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss  6f  cold  air. 

In  the  winter  time,  when  there  is  danger  of  eggs  freezing  in  transit,  the 
bunker  ends  of  the  car  and  the  door  opposite  the  loading  platform  should 
be  covered  with  insulating  paper.  In  addition,  at  least  4  inchjes  of  clean 
straw  should  surround  the  eggs  on  all  sides.    T?he  straw  on  the  ends  and 
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sides  must  be  tightly  packed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  any  slight  open- 
ing into  a  refrigerator  car  that  is  moving  in  a  train  will  set  up  a  circula- 
tion of  air  that  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the  car's  contents;  therefore, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  no  openings  are  left.* 

HANDLING  EGGS  AT  CONSUMING  CENTERS. 

Thus  far  but  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  handling  of  eggs 
after  they  reach  the  consuming  hiar.kets.  There  is  a  lack  of  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  handlers  that  the  eggs  are  a  perishable  product  that  de- 
teriorates steadily  from  the  time  of  laying  until  consumed,  and  this  deterior- 
ation cannot  be  checked  except  by  proper  facilities  and  due  care  in  handling. 

The  cause  of  breakage  is  rough  handling.  The  hastening  of  interior 
deterioration  is  mainly  due  to  heat;  therefore,  careful  handling  and  a  more 
extended  use  of  refrigerators  must  be  the  two  most  important  factors  in 
the  conservation  of  quality. 

In  hot  weather  eggs  should  be  handlad  under  refrigeration  from  the  in- 
stant of  production  until  consumption.  This  cannot  be  done  in  the  early 
production  and  marketing  stages,  but  the  subsequent  conditions  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  a  little  care  and  thought  in  handling.  After  having 
once  been  under  refrigeration  eggs  must  be  kept  there  continuously,  for  if 
there  is  a  sudden  transition  from  temperatures  between  35  degrees  and  45 
degrees  to  60  degrees  or  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  moisture  will  condense' 
on  the  shells  of  the  cold  eggs.  This  moisture  destroys  the  protective  prop- 
erties of  the  shell  against  mold  and  bacterial  infection,  resulting  in  rapid 
deterioration  and  the  final  loss  of  the  eggs  for  food  purposes.  Therefore, 
it  is  desirable  that  eggs  once  refrigerated  be  kept  continually  in  cool  tem- 
perature without  any  lapses  to  higher  ones.  This  means  that  the  railroad 
warehouses  must  have  refrigerated  rooms  and  the  cars  must  be  unloaded 
directly  into  such  rooms  operated  by  the  commission  man  or  job- 
ber. Furthermore,  the  retailer  must  keep  his  supply  of  eggs  in  his  re- 
frigerator, instead  of  exposed  on  the  counter  or  in  the  show  window,  and 
the  housewife  must  place  them  in  a  refrigerator  until  consumed. 

EGG  CONSERVATION. 

Few  consumers  of  eggs  ever  stop  to  realize  that  hens  lay  eggs  to  per- 
petuate their  species  and  not  for  human  consumption  as  food.  Thisjneans 
that  the  flush  period  of  production  will  come  during  that  season  of  the 
year  when  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  the  raising  of  chickens,,  name- 
ly, in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  But  we,  as  eaters  of  eggs,  demand 
them  throughout  the  year;  therefore,  the  great  problem  we  have. to  face 
is  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  eggs  in  good  condition  from  the  flush 
season  of  production  until  the  time  of  scarcity.  For  many  years  eggs  have 
been  preserved  in  limewater  and  in  a  solution  of  "water  glass,"  but  because 
the  former  are  undesirable  for  marko^ting  and  because  the  latter  are  ap- 
plicable to  home  consumption  only,  these  methods  will  not  be  treated  of 
here. 

There  are  three  widely  used  methods  of  holding  eggs  for  delayed  con- 
sumption :  First,  storage  in  the  shell  under  artificial  refrigeration  at  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  29  to  31  degrees;  second,  the  contents  are 
removed  from  the  shell,  then,  the  liquid  placed  in  cans,  frozen  solidly  and 
held  in  a  frozen  condition  until  used;  third,  the  liquid  is  dried  and  dis- 
solved in  water  at  the  time  of  using. 

STORAGE  IN  THE  SHELL. 

The  best  method  now  known  for  preserving  eggs  in  the  shell  is  by 
means  of  artificial  refrigeration.  During  the  spring  months,  iwhen  produc- 
tion is  heaviest  and  the  quality  is  best,  millions  of  dozens  of  eggs  are  packed 
with   special   care    in    clean    cases    and    fillers   and    rushed    to    refrigerated 


•For  further  Information  on  refrigerator  cars  see  Bulletin  No.  17  of 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "The  Refrigeration  of  Dressed 
Poultry  in  Transit." 
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warehouses  (page  47  shows  the  appearance  of  an  egg  storage  room)  where 
they  are  stored  in  cases.  These  rooms  are  cooled  by  means  of  pipes  fnled 
with  cold  circulating  brine  or  by  constantly  changing  cold  air.  They  re- 
main in  these  rooms  until  the  scarcity  of  production  in  the  early  fall  i"^kes 
it  profitable  to  sell  them.  Good  eggs  kept  at  temperatures  of  29 
to  31  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  well  equipped  cold  storages  are  certain  to  be 
good  articles  of  food  even  after  storage  of  nine  to  ten  months.  That  the 
cold  storage  of  eggs  in  the  shell  is  a  matter  of  holding  from  a  period  or 
overproduction  to  one  of  the  four  months  of  scarcity  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  49.8  per  cent  of  the  eggs  in  this  country  are  produced  during  the  four 
months  March,  April,  May  and  June.  During  these  same  months,  86.1  per 
cent  of  all  the  eggs  stored  during  the  year  are  placed  in  storage.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  four  months  of  October,  November,  December  and  Jan- 
uary the  egg  production  is  only  18.07  pet  cent  of  the  year's  total,  whil: 
77.8  per  cent  of  the  storage  eggs  are  consumed.* 

FROZEN  EGGS. 

Even  if  all  the  eggs  produced  were  from  well  kept  and  well  bred  hens, 
and  if  they  were  well  handled,  there  would  still  be  need  of  preserving 
eggs  out  of  the  shell  in  a  hard  frozen  condition.  As  the  trade  is  now, 
small  eggs,  or  eggs  with  dirty  or  cracked  shells,  are  seldom,  profitable  if 
marketed  during  the  season  of  production,  but  are  highly  desirable  if  held 
in  an  unaltered  condition  until  winter  time.  Eggs  which  have  become 
slightly  stale  frequently  deteriorate  during  the  haul  to  market  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  unfit  for  human  food.  E'gg-s  of  the  foregoing  grades 
do  not  keep  well  if  cold-stored  in  the  shell.  Hence  they  are  released  from 
the  shell,  placed  in  tin  cans  and  immediately  frozen. 

The  conditions  under  which  eggs  should  be  prepared  for  freezing  are 
described  in  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture*,  which  should 
be  consulted  for  the  details  of  this  industry.  The  product  is  used  almost 
exclusively  by  bakers. 

DESICCATED  EGGS. 

Eggs  in  a  dry  form  are  more  stable  than  in  the  shell  or  hard  frozen; 
hence  they  can  be  used  on  shipboard,  in  tropical  climates,  in  the  far  north 
and  wherever  stability  and  decreased  bulk  and  a  lack  of  refrigeration  are 
important  considerations.  After  removing  the  egg  from  the  shell  with  all 
the  precautions  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of  eggs  for  freezing,  the  well 
mixed  liquid  is  evaporated  until  about  ten  per  cent  of  water  remains.  Gen- 
erally a  flaky  powder  results.  Yolks  of  eggs  and  whole  eggs  are  dried  in 
this  country;  dried  egg  white  is  made  in  central  Europe  and  China. 

MARKET  GRADES  OF  EGGS. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  eggs  are  produced  -almost  universally  over 
the  country  and  that  some  production  occurs  the  year  around,  there  are 
periods  when  certain  localities  depend  for  their  egg  supply  upon  regions 
which  are  far  distant.  The  various  producing  quarters  may  ship  north, 
south,  east  or  west,  as  the  season  or  demand  indicates,  finding  in  these  dif- 
ferent markets  not  only  different  prices  but  also  different  standards  of 
quality  and  different  forms  of  grading.  Among  all  this  variation,  however, 
one  practice  has  become  universal,  namely,  the  use  of  the  30-dozen  egg  case 
as  the  unit  package.  So  absolute  has  its  sway  become  that  the  individual 
farmer  often  holds  back  his  eggs  until  he  can  take  a  filled  30-dozen  case 
to  market,  and  the  largest  sales  in  eggs  are  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
such  cases.  From  this  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  30-dozen  case, 
rather  than  in  dozens  or  individual  eggs,  there  has  developed  a  system  of 
egg  grading  in  large  cities — which  are  receivers  only — by  considering  the 
whole  30-dozen  eggs  as  a  unit,  and  of  affixing  the  quality  of  the  whole  case 
by  the  proportion  of  the  highest  grade  eggs  in  it. 


•Bulletin  No.   93,  United  States  Department  of   A.gTiculture,   "Cold  Storage 
Business  Features,"  and  Bulletin  No.  101,  "Cold  Storage  and  Prices." 
**See  also  Part  1,  pages  47  to  49. 


•**Circular    No.    98,    Bureau    of    Chemistry,    and    Bulletin    No.    51,    United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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It  can  readily  be  seen  how  such  a  custom  could  develop  in  receiving 
markets,  because  in  the  past  many  shippers  have  bought  eggs  on  a  basis 
which  is  economically  much  more  unsound,  namely,  "case  count,"  where 
every  egg  received  an  equal  price  regardless  of  equality;  and  very  often 
shippers  failed  to  make  any  attempt  to  grade  the  eggs  which  they  shipped 
to  the  cities,  but,  knowing  that  ihey  had  paid  a  certain  sum  per  30  dozen, 
they  reckoned  their  return  in  like  fashion. 

As  the  value  of  eggs  has  increased,  as  the  industry  in  the  heavy  pro- 
ducing section  has  become  more  skilled  in  handling  and  marketing  the 
product,  there  has  arisen  not  only  a  widespread  refusal  to  pay  anything 
for  worthless  eggs,  but  in  many  places,  also,  a  very  definite  system  of  buy- 
ing on  a  quality  basis  whereby  large,  clean,  fresh  eggs  bring  the  highest 
price  quoted,  with  small,  stale,  dirty  and  cracked  eggs  carrying  their  own 
respective  but  lowered  prices.  Such  a  system  of  buying  is  economically 
sound,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  in  the  financial  success  of  those 
adhering  to  this  fundamental  principle  the  agreement  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 

The  receivers  in  the  cities  have  always  sold  on  a  quality  basis,  and  now 
when  the  traffic  in  eggs  is  becorning  more  and  more  complicated  because 
of  sales  from  one  city  to  another,  as  well  as  from  the  primary  concentra- 
tor, the  need  of  a  definite  and  generally  accepted  system  of  market  grades 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

From  this  necessity  for  grades  for  traffic  between  receivers  and  be- 
cause of  an  awakened  and  more  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try shipper  in  the  increased  returns  to  him,  due  to  a  higher  quality  output, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  unify  and  systematize  the  qualities  of  eggs 
commonly  received  in  markets,  hoping  that  some  such  system  of  grading 
will  prevail  in  all  markets,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  sale  of  eggs,  no 
matter  from  whence  they  come  nor  how  many  times  they  change  hands. 
The  best  attempt  at  such  a  uniform  classification  has  been  formulated  by 
the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association  and  published  in  its 
handbook  for  1913-14.    A  copy  of  these  rules  follows  : 

EGG  RULES.* 
Fresh  Gathered  or  Refrigerator. 

"For  commercial  purposes  they  shall  be  subgradcd  as:  National  extras, 
national  firsts,  national  seconds,  national  thirds,  national  dirties,  national 
checks. 

"In  addition,  the  terms  fresh  gathered,  storage  packed  or  refrigerators 
shall  be  used  to  describe  more  fully  according  to  particular  seasons  or  as 
the  occasion  requires. 

"What  Constitutes  Loss — Total  loss  shall  comprise'  all  rotten,  broken 
(leaking),  spots,  broken  yolked,  hatched,  (blood-veined)  and  sour  eggs. 

"What  Constitutes  Partial  Loss — Very  small,  very  dirty,  cracked  (not 
leaking),  badly  heated,  badly  shrunken,  salted  or  frozen  eggs  shall  be 
counted  one-third  loss  in  all  grades  excepting  thirds,  dirties  and  checks. 

"Fresh  gathered  national  extras  shall  be  packed  in  new  or  standard  30- 
dozen  cases  (by  standard  is  understood  cases  that  will  be  accepted  by  the 
railroad  as  entitled  to  lowest  freight  rate) ;  shall  consist  of  clean,  fresh, 
reasonably  full,  strong,  sweet  eggs  as  follows: 

From  January  1st  to  February  ISth,  80  per  cent  and  net  weight  43 
pounds  and  over. 

From  February  16th  to  May  ISth,  90  per  cent  and  net  weight  44 
pounds  and  over. 

From  May  16th  to  October  31st,  80  per  cent  and  net  weight  43  pounds 
and  over. 

From  November  1st  to  December  31st,  70  per  cent  and  net  weight  43 
pounds  and  over. 

"The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may  be  defective  in  strength  or 
fullness,'  but  must  be  sweet.  There  may  be  a  tdtal  average  loss  of  one 
dozen  pef  case,  and  of  this  average  loss  the  loss  in  bad  eggs  must  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  dozen.     If  the  total  average  loss  exceeds  one  dozen  by  not 
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over  twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent,  the  eggs  shall  be  good  delivery  upon  al- 
lowance of  the  excess. 

"Fresh  gathered  national  firsts  shall  be  packed  in  new  or  standard  30- 
dozen  cases,  shall  consist  of  clean,  fresh,  reasonably  fnll,  strong,  sweet 
eggs,  as  follows : 

January  1st  to  February  1st,  70  per  cent  and  weigh  42  pounds  and  over 
net. 

February  16th  to  May  15th,  85  per  cent  and  weigh  43  pounds  and  'over 
net. 

May  16th  to  October  31st,  70  per  cent  and  weight  42  pounds  and  over 
net. 

November  1st  to  December  31st,  60  per  cent  and  weigh  42  pounds  and 
over  net. 

"The  balance  other  than  the  loss,  may  be  defective  in  strength  or  full- 
ness, but  must  be  sweet.  The  dead  loss  in  bad  eggs  must  not  exceed  one 
dozen  per  case  and  the  total  average  loss  must  not  exceed  two  dozen  per 
case,  but  if  the  total  average  loss  does  exceed  the  amount  by  not  over 
twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent,  the  eggs  shall  be  good  delivery  upon  allowance 
of  the  excess. 

"Fresh  gathered  national  seconds  must  be  packed  in  new  or  standard 
30-dozen  cases,  shall  be  reasonably  clean,  and  shall  consist  of  fresh,  reason- 
ably full,  strong,  sweet  eggs,  as  follows  : 

From  January  1st  to  February  15th,  65  per  cent. 

From  February  16th  to  May  15th,  75  per  cent. 

From  May  16th  to  October  31st,  50  per  cent. 

From  November  Isti  to  December  31st,  SO  per  cent. 

"The  balance,  other  than  loss,  may  be  defective  in  strength  or  fullness 
but  must  be  sweet.  There  may  be  a  total  average  loss  of  three  dozen  per 
case,  but  of  the  total  average  loss  the  loss  in  bad  eggs  must  not- exceed  li 
dozen  per  case.  If  the  total  loss  exceeds  three  dozen  by  not  over  twenty- 
five  (25%)  per  cent,  the  eggs  shall  be  good  delivery  upon  allowance  of  the 
excess.  .  ; 

"Fresh  gathered  national  thirds  shall  consist  of  current  receipts  of 
stock  as  received  from  the  farmer,  huckster  or  merchant,  packed  in  new 
standard  or  shipping  cases,  and  shall  contain  tJie  following  per  cent  of 
fresh,  reasonably  full,  sweet  eggs  : 

January  1st  to  May  15th,  50  per  cent. 

May  16th  to  December  31st,  40  per  cent. 

"The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may  be  defective  in  strength  or 
fullness,  but  must"  be  sweet.  There  may  be  a  total  loss  in  bad  eggs  not 
to  exceed  24  dozen  per  case,  but  the  total  average  loss  must  not  exceed 
five  dozen. 

"Storage-packed  shall  be  the  term  applied  to  eggs  put  up  for  storage. 
They  must  be  packed  in  new  thirty-dozen  white  wood  cases  unless  other- 
wise specified.  The  fillers  must  be  new  and  dry  No.  1  or  medium  straw- 
board  with  flats  or  excelsior  cushion  over  top  and  under  bottom  layers. 
Corrugated  flats  may  be  used  on  top  but  not  in  the  bottom  of  the  cases. 
The  padding  must  be  kiln-dried  exceslior  or  cork  shavings  on  top  and  bot- 
tom of  each  case;  no  pine  excelsior  must  be  used.  Any  car  of  storage- 
packed  eggs  in  which  washed  eggs  are  found  will  be  deemed  as  not  fit  for 
storage  and  will  be  reported  "no  grade " 

"Storage-packed  national  extras  shall  contain  from  March  ISth  to  June 
30th  ninety  (90%)  per  cent  and  for  balance  of  year  eighty  (80%)  per  c-ent 
of  clean,  full,  fresh,  sweet  eggs,  and  must  weigh  net  44  pounds  and  over. 
The  total  average. loss  m^y  be  one  dozen,  but  of  this  there  must- not- be 
over  one-half  (4)  dozen  checks  per  case,  nor  more  than  three  bad  or  broken 
eggs.  If  the  loss  exceeds  this  by  not  over  twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent,  the 
eggs  shall  be  considered  good  delivery  upon  allowance  of  such  excels. 

"Storage-packed  natiohal  firsts  shall  grade  as  follows:  ' 

From  May  15th  to  May  31st,  85  per  cent  fresh,  full,  43  pounds  and 
over  net  weight.  - ;  -.  -       • 

From  June  1st  to  August  31st,  70  per  cent  fresh,  42  pounds' "kud  "over 
net  weight.  __ 

"The  total  average  loss  must  not  exceed  one  and  one-half  dozen;  and 
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of  this  total  loss  there  must  not  be  over  twelve  checks  per  case,  and  the  bad 
and  leaky  eggs  must  not  exceed  one-half  dozen.  If  the  total  average  loss 
exceeds  this  amount  by  not  more  than  twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent,  the  eggs 
will  be  good  delivery  upon  allowance  of  the  excess. 

"Storage-packed  national  seconds  shall  grade  as  follows: 

From  Mai-ch  15th  to  May  31st,  75  per  cent  fresh,  full,  42  pounds  net 
weight. 

From  June  1st  to  August  31st,  50  per  cent  fresh,  full,  41  pounds  net 
weight. 

*  "The  total  average  loss  must  not  exceed  three  dozen,  of  which  there 
must  not  be  over  one  and  one-half  dozen  checks  per  case  and  not  more 
than  one  dozen  rots',  spots  or  leakers.  If  the  total  loss  exceeds  three  dozen 
by  not  over  twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent,  the  eggs  shall  be  good  delivery 
upon  allowance  of  the   excess. 

Refrigerator  eggs  shall  bp  the  term  applied  to  storage-packed  eggs 
that  have  been  or  that  are  now  in  storage.  In  making  offerings  of  this 
class  of  eggs,  they  shall  be  further  designated  by  stating  the  month  in 
which' they  were  stored,  and  the  storage  certificate  shall 'be  taken' as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  day  and  month  when  stored.  The  storage  house  must 
also  be  stated,  and,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  storage  charges  for  the 
season-must  be  paid  by  the  seller. 

"Refi-igerator  national  extras  must  be  sweet  and  reasonably  full.  Must 
weigh  43  pounds  and  over  net,  and  the  total  loss  must  not  be  over  one  and 
one-half  dozen,  of  which  not  more  than  six  eggs  may  be  rots,  spots  or 
leakers.  If  the  total  loss  exceeds  one  and  one-half  dozen  by  not  over 
33  1-3  per  cent,  the  eggs  shall  be  good  delivery  upon  allowance  of  the' ex- , 
cess.  '  , :; 

"Refrigerator  national  firsts  must  be  sweet  and  reasonably  full.  Must- 
weigh  42  pounds  and  over  net,  and  the  total  loss  must  not  exceed  two 
dozen  per  case,  of  which  not  more  than  nine  eggs  may  be  rots,  spots,  or 
leakers.  If  the  total  loss  exceeds  two  dozen  by  not  over  twenty-five 
(25%)  per  cent,  the  eggs  shall  be  good  delivery  upon  allowance  of  the  ex- 
cess. 

"Refrigerator  national  seconds  must  be  sweet  and  reasonably  full  and 
weigh  40  pounds  and  over  net.  The  total  loss  must  not  exceed  three  and 
one-half  dozen,  of  which  not  more  than  one  and  one-half  dozen  can  be 
rots,  spots  and  leakers.-  If  the  total  loss  exceeds  three  and  one-half  dozen 
by  not  oyer  twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent,  the  eggs  shall  be  good  delivery 
upon  allowance  of  the  excess. 

"NohI  dirties  shall  be  packed  in  new  or  standard  30-dozen  cases.  Must 
be  of  useful  quality  and  free  from  musty  e,ggs.  The  loss  in  rots  and  spots 
per  case  and  not  more  than  one  dozen  checked  or  cracked  eggs  per  case. 

"No.  2  dirties  shall  be  packed  in  new  or  standard  30-dozen  cases.  Must 
be  of  useful  quality  and  free  from  musty  eggs.  The  loss  in  rots  and  spots 
must  not  exceed  two  dozen  and  the  loss  in  checks  or  cracked  must  not 
exceed  one  dozen  per  case. 

"When  sold  as  storage-packed  No  1  or  No.  2  dirties  must  be  pa.cked  in 
the  same  way  as  other  eggs  packed  for  storage. 

"Refrigerator  No.  1  dirties  shall  correspond  to  No.  1  dirty  storage- 
packed,  but  allowing  for  a  total  loss  of.  two  and  one-half  dozen,^  and  one 
and  one-half  dozen  rots  and  spots  and  one 'dozen  checks. 

"Refrigerator  No.  2  dirties  shall  correspond  to  No.  2  dirty  storage- 
packed,'  but  allowing  for  a  total  loss  not  to  exceed  four  dozen  two  and 
one-half-dozen  rots  and  spots  and  one  an  done-half  dozen  checks. 

"National  tradeeggs  shall  be  the  term  applied  to  a  grade  of  eggs  con- 
sisting of  small,  clean  stained  or  slightly  dirty  eggs  packed  m  new  or 
standard  30-dozen  cases..  They  must  be  sweet  flavored,  with  total  loss  of 
not  over  one  dozen  spots'^and  rots  and  one  dozen  checks  per  case. 

"■yVhen  offering  eggs  for  sale  sellers  must  specify  the  state  where  eggs 
offered  were  produced  and  packed. 

"A  car  load  shall  consist  of  380  to  400  cases,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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"The  following  number  of  cases  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  an 
inspection : 

Lots  of  100  cases  or  less 5  half  cases 

Lots  of  100  to  300  cases 8  half  cases 

Lots  of  300  cases  and  over  10  half  cases 

"In  sales  of  car  lots,  if  the  inspector,  after  opening  the  covers  of  ten 
half  cases,  finds  that  five  or  more  cases  are  badly  damaged,  necessitating 
the  overhauling  or  rehandling  of  the  car,  the  inspector  shall  notify  the 
person  applying  for  the  inspection  of  the  condition  either  by  telephone 
or  telegram. 

"Buyers  of  car  lots  on  track  shall  be  allovi^ed  one  day  to  unload  after 
delivery  is  made,  and,  in  case  of  car  lots  demurrage,  the  seller  shall  pay 
the  demurrage  for  one  day  after  the  delivery  is  tenderd  so  as  to  allow 
for  unloading. 

"Every  lot  or  mark  must  be  inspected  as  a  separate  lot  and  must  nol 
be  lumped  as  one  lot  or  shipment. 

"The  fees  for  inspection  shall  be  : 

Lots  of  100  cases  or  less    $1.25 

Lots  of  100  to  300  cases   ^ 3.25 

Lots  of  300  cases  and  over i 4.25 

Certificates  of  inspection  for  all  classifications  except  refrigerator 
eggs  shall  be  good  for  five  days  after  date  of  issue,  provided  eggs  have 
been  properly  taken  care  of  during  the  interval.  Certificates  of  inspection 
for  refrigerator  eggs  shall  be.  good,  for  ten  days  alter  date  of  issue,  providr 
ed  eggs  remain  in  same  room  in.  same  warehouse  and  have  received  proper 
care  since  they  were  inspected." 

SELLING  ON  QUALITY  BASIS. 

The  foregoing  rules  are  decidedly  a  step  in  advance  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  chaotic  conditions  now  prevailing.  But  because  their  trend  is 
in  some  essentials  quite  different  from  the  trena  of  education  and  extend- 
ing practices  in  the  producing  districts, 'it  may  be  well  to  consider  them 
from  that  viewpoint,  and  also  in  the  light  of  what  seems  to  be  the  line  of 
development  of  the  egg  industry  in  this  country. 

The  producers  and  concentrators  are  learning  that  buying  on  a  quality 
basis  implies  selling  on  a  like  basis,  which  necessitates  uniform  and  care- 
ful grading.  The  farmer  who  brings  to  the  concentrator  30  dozen  large 
clean,  fresh  eggs  receives  a  greater  amount  of  money  than  he  would  have 
received  for  20  dozen  large,  clean,  full  eggs,  5  dozen  small  and  heated  eggs, 
25  dozen  diirty  eggs,  nine  spots  and  nine  leakers.  Yet  the  concentrator 
may,  during  the  fall,  remove  from  the  farmer's  case  9  dozen  of  his  high 
quality  eggs,  substitute  the  lower  grades  of  eggs  as  above  outlined  and 
still  exact  from  the  receiver  the  prevailing  price  for  National  Extras 
Should  the  concentrator  send  the  entire  30  dozen  liigh  quality  eggs  to  mar- 
ket he  would  receive  just  the  same  price  as  though  he  had  included  20 
per  cent  of  eggs  of  a  lower  grade. 

Grading  in  country  districts  has  in  the  past  been  so  inexact  that  an 
allowance  for  mistakes  may  have  been  justified.  But  this  condition  is 
lessening,  and  if  the  packer  can  grade  20  or  21  dozen  accurately  he  can 
also  grade  the  remaining  9  or  10  dozen  and  have  a  very  definite  idea  of 
the  grade  of  eggs  he  is  shipping.  For  the  retail  trade  of  the  cities  the  city 
receiver  must,  under  any  circumstances,  regrade  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  his  customers. 

It  would  encourage  the  country  shipper  to  send  a  greater,  proportion 
of  high  quality  eggs  to  market  if.  he  were  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  eggs  of  each  grade  in  the  case.  On  some  such  buying  basis  as 
the  above  the  grades  for  sale  might  be  outlined  as  followrs  for  fresh-gather- 
ed, storage-packed  and  refrigerators. 

Extra — An  egg  that  is  clean,  fresh,  full,  f-'rm  and  sweet,  weighing  at 
least  2  ounces,  or  24  ounces  to  the  dozen,  or  45  pounds  net  to  the  case. 

First.— An  egg  that  is  clean,  reasonably  full,  reasonably  firm  "and 
sweet,  weighing  at  least  2  ounces,  or  24  ounces  to  the  dozen,  or  45  pound." 
net  to  the   case. 
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Second. — ^An  egg  that  is  reasonably  clean,  reasonably  full,  sweet,  may 
show  slight  heat,  and  weighs  at  least  22  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

Third. — An  egg  that  is  slightly  dirty,  shrunken,  heated,  or  may  be  less 
than  the  rate  of  22  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

Dirty. — An  egg  that  is  as  good  as  a  first  but  dirty. 

No.  2  Dirty — An  egg  that  is  as  good  as  a  second  but  dirty. 

No.  1  Check. — An  egg  that  is  as  good  quality  as  a  first,  may  be  cracked 
but  must  not  be  leaking. 

No.  2  Check. — An  egg  that  is  as  good  as  a  second,  may  be  cracked  but 
must  not  be  leaking. 

No  Grade  Egg. — All  eggs  below  thirds. 

Loss. — All  rotten,  stuck  spots,  moldy,  blood  ringed,  or  leaking  eggs. 

On  this  grading  an  inspection  report  might  read  that  the  lot  contained, 
for  instance:  Twenty-four  dozen  extras;  2  dozen  firsts;  1  dozen  seconds; 
2  dozen  thirds;  i  dozen  No.  1  checks;  i  dozen  loss  to  the  case. 

The  principles  of  this  scheme  of  grading  are  the  same  as  are  in  use 
by  many  buyers  in  the  producing  section,  and  to  extend  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  consuming  center  would  result  not  only  in  a  better  quality  egg 
on  the  market,  just  as  it  is  resulting  in  a  better  egg  in  the  country,  but 
the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  the  trading  would  tend  to  elim- 
inate much  of  the  doubt  and  distrust  that  now  prevails  between  the  ship- 
per, the  receiver  and  the  general  public. 

A  system  based  on  these  principles  would  be  ideal  if  it  could  be  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion,  namely,  uniformity  of  grades  throughout 
the  country.  It  would  not  conform  to  the  present  practice  to  so  lower 
the  grade  during  certain  seasons  that  approximately  the  same  proportion 
of  "extras"  and  "firsts"  shall  be  on  the  market  the  year  through.  Such  a 
practice  is,  however,  absolutely  arbitrary,  because  even  the  freshest,  best- 
handled  eggs  of  the  summer  are  not  as  firm  bodied  as  those  produced  in 
the  early  spring,  hence  the  term  "first"  or  "extra"  is  not  absolute,  but  on 
a  sliding  scale  which  follows  the  season  or  the  weather. 

As  careful  and  intelligent  candling  becomes  more  prevalent  in  the 
country  districts,  and  as  colored  sketches,  charts  and  descriptions  of  eggs 
disseminate  a  more  uniform  terminology  in  country  and  city  alike,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  market  differences  in  egg.  grading  now  pre- 
vailing will  materially  lessen. 

Whether  such  an  ideal  condition  as  is  here  outlined  can  ever  predom- 
inate only  time  can  tell.  Modern  business,  however,  demands  simplicity 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  evolution  now  going  on  in  the  egg  trade  will  result  in 
a  series  of  grades  which  are  so  simple  and  yet  so  comprehensive  that  they 
will  serve  for  producer,  concentrator  and  distributor. 

CANADIAN  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  GRADING  AND  MARKING  EGGS. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  other  country  has  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  getting  their  poultry  and  eggs  graded  and  classified  as  our  Canadian 
friends  on  the  north.  It  has  done  a  lot  to  stimulate  the  production  of  a 
high  quality  article  in  that  country.  It  is  a  part  of  their  law,  and  their 
grades  and  classifications  are  as  follows  : 

Regulations  Made  Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Live  Stock  and  Produce  Act, 
7-8  George  V,  Chap.  32,  Respecting  the  Grading  and  Marking  of  Eggs. 

1.  Canadian  eggs  for  export  out  of  Canada  and  eggs  for  domestic  con- 
sumption intended  for  shipment  from  one  province  to  another,  but  not  in- 
cluding eggs  intended  for  incubation,  shall  be  classified  and  graded  as 
follows : 

Class  (1). — ^Fresh  eggs  which  have  not  been  held  under  refrigeration  at 
a  temperature  of  40  degrees  or  less  except  when  m  transit  or  subjected  to 
artificial  preservation. 

Grade  (a)  Specials^Eggs  of  uniform  size,  weighing  25  ozs.  to  the 
dozen  or  over  or  47  pounds  net  to  the  30-dozen  case;  clean  and  free  from 
stain,  strong  and  sound  in  shell;  air  cell  small,  not  over  3-16  of  an  inch  in 
depth;  white  of  egg  to  be  firm  and  clear  and  yolk  dimly  visible. 

Grade  (b)  Extras — Eggs  of  good  size,  weighing  at  least  24  ozs.  to  the 
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dozen  or  4S  lbs.  net , to  the  30-dozen  case;  clean;  sound  in  shell;  air  cells 
less  than  i-inch  in  depth;  white  of  egg  to  be  firm  and  yolk  slightly  visible; 
maximum  allowance  at  time  of  inspection  not  to  exceed  2  p.'  c.  variation 
from  the  grade  stated. 

Sub-grade  (1)  Pullet  Extras — figgs  which  have  the  quality  of  extras 
but  which  fall  short  in  weight  shall  be  known  as  pullet  extras  providing 
they  weigh  at  least  20  ozs.  to  the  dozen  or  37i  lbs.  net  to  the  30-dozen  case. 

Grade  (c)  No.  I's  or  Firsts — Eggs  weighing  at  least  23  ozs.  to  the 
dozen  or  43  lbs.  to  the  30-dozen  case;  reasonably  clean;  sound  in  shell; 
air  cells  less  than  i  inch  in  depth;  white  of  egg  to  be  firm;  yolk  may  be 
distinctly  visible  but  mobile;  air  cell  stationary;  maximum  allowance  at 
time  of  inspection  not  to  exceed  2%  variation  from  the  grade  stated. 

Grade  (d)  No.  2's  or  Seconds — Eggs  sound  in  shell ;  may  contain  weak 
watery  eggs  and  eggs  with  heavy  yolks,  and  all  other  eggs  sound  in  shell 
and  fit  for  food. 

Class  (2)  Storage  eggs  which  have  been  "held"  under  artificial  refrig- 
eration at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  or  less. 

Class  (2a)  Preserved  eggs  which  have  been  subjected  to  any  process, 
liquid  or  otherwise,  intended  to  preserve  their  quality. 

Grade  (a)  Extra  eggs  of  good  size,  weighing  at  least  24  ozs.  to  the 
dozen  gr  4S  lbs.  net  to  the  30-dozen  case;  clean;  sound  in  shell;  air  cell  not 
less  than  |  inch  in  depth;  white  of  egg  to  be  firm  and  yolk  slightly  visible; 
maximum  allowance  at  time  of  inspection  not  to  exceed  2%  variation  from 
the  grade  stated. 

Grade  (b)  Extra  Firsts — ^Eggs  weighing-  at  least  23iozs.  to  the  dozen 
or  44  lbs.  net  to  the  30-dozen  case;  clean;  sound  in  shell;  air  cell  less  than 
I  inch  in  depth;  white  of  egg  to  be  firm;  yolk  may  be  moderately  visible 
but  mobile;  air  cell  stationary;  maximum  allowance  at  time  of  inspection 
not  to  xceed  2%  variation  from  the  grade  -stated. 

Giade  (c)  No.  I's  or  Firsts — Eggs  weighing  at  least  23  ozs.  to  the 
dozen  or  43  lbs.  net  to  the  30-dozen  case;  reasonably  clean;  sound  in  shell; 
air  cells  less  than  i  inch  in  depth;  white  of  egg  to  be  firm;  yolk  may  be 
disiinctly  visible  but  mobile;  air  cell  stationary;  maximum  allowance  at 
time  of  inspectionnot  to  exceed  2%  variation  from  the  grade  stated. 

Giade  (d)  No.  2's  or  Seconds — Eggs  sound  in  shell,  may  contain  weak 
watery  eggs  and  eggs  with  heavy  yolks,  and  all  other  eggs  sound  in  shell 
and  fit  for  food. 

Class  (3)  Cracked  and  Dirty — Eggs,  shells  of  which  have  been  checked 
or  broken,  smeared,  soiled,  or  damaged  in  shell,  but  fit  for  food. 

2.  Every  case  containing  Canadian  eggs  intended  for  export  out  of 
Canada  shall  be  marked  on  both  ends  in  a  legible  and  indelible  maimer, 
with  the  class  and  grade  of  eggs  contained  therein,  and  the  words  "Can- 
adian Eggs,"  and  every  case  containing  eggs  that  are  to  be  shipped  from 
one  province  to  any  other  province  in  shipments  of  100  cases  or  more 
shall  be  marked  on  both  ends  with  the  class  and  grade  of  the  eggs  con- 
tained therein,  and  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  when  other  than 
domestic  products.  The  Minister  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the 
form  and  the  size  of  the  letters  that  are  to  be  used  in  such  markings  Such 
marks  may  be  accompanied  by  other  trade  designations  or  brands,  provid- 
ing such  designations  or  brands  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister 
inconsistent  with  or  marked  more  conspicuously  than  the  marks  prescribed 
in  these  regulations. 

3  Canadian  eggs  for  export  out  of  Canada  shall  be  tightly  packed  in 
Canadian  standard  cases  in  new  white  fillers  and  flats,  with  kiln  dried 
excelsior  or  corrugated  cushions  at  top  and  bottom,  or  one-third  fillers  on 
bottom  with  flats  over  top  and  under  bottom  fillers. 

4.  Canadian  standard  cases  shall  be  made  to  contain  thirty  dozen  e°-gs 
They  shall  be  made  of  clean,  dry  and  odorless  wood.  The  ends  and  center 
partition  shall  be  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  sides  top 
and  bottom  not  less  than  three-eights  of  an  inch  thick.  ' 

5.  Cases  containing  Canadian  eggs  in  lots  of  twenty-five  cases  or  more 
intended  for  export  out  of  Canada,  and  eggs  intended  for  shipment  from 
one  province  to  another  province  in  shipments  of  100  cases  or  more,  shall 
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not  be  shipped  until  they  have  been  inspected  and  marked  by  an  inspec- 
tor. 

6.  The  mark  of  approval  to  be  placed  on  each  case,  hereinafter  called 
the  "Government  Mark,"  shall  include  the  Maple  Leaf  and  the  words 
"Canadian  Eggs,"  and  "Government  Inspected"  together  with  the  Inspec- 
tor's number,  the  device  to  be  in  such  form  as  the  Minister  may  approve. 

7.  Before  the  government  mark  is  placed  upon  any  case,  the  inspec- 
tor shall  draw  samples  of  at  least  five  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  be  marked 
and  shall  examine  at  least  one-half  of  the  eggs  in  each  case.  The  Inspec- 
tor shall  satisfy  himself  that  the  samples  taken  are  representative  and 
shall  take  any  further  samples  and  make  any  further  examination  that  he 
deems  necessary. 

8.  No  cases  containing  eggs  shall  be  marked  with  the  government 
mark  unless  the  warehouses  or  rooms  in  which  the  eggs  are  held  are  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition,  and  further,  no  cases  shall  be  marked  unless 
suitable  accommodation  is  provided  for  inspectors  to  make  the  necessary 
examination,  such  accommodation  to  include  a  dark  room,  facilities  for 
candling,  and  such  fittings  as  may  be  required  to  insure  a  proper  exami- 
nation. 

9.  No  person  other  than  a  duly  appointed  inspector  shall  apply  any" 
government  mark  to  any  cases  containing  eggs. 

10.  After  the  contents  of  any  case  bearing  the  government  mark  have 
been  removed,  such  mark  shall  be  obliterated.  This  shall  be  done  by  the 
person  or  persons  removing  the  eggs  from  the  case. 

11.  Collectors  of  Customs  throughout  Canada  shall  not  allow  any 
(Canadian  eggs  to  be  shipped  for  export  out  of  Canada  that  are  not  marked 
in  accordance   with  these  regulations. 

THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 
FROM  THE  DISTRIBUTORS  STANDPOINT. 

Before  preparing  this  lesson  I  called  upon  Mr.  W.  T.  Seibels,  business 
manager  of  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association,  to  give  rne 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  points  upon  which  most  stress  should  be  laid 
in  putting  the  question  of  "Market  or  Commercial  Eggs"  properly  before 
the  public.  Mr.  Seibels  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  has  studied  mar- 
ket poutlry  conditions  and  methods  verj-  extensively  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.     This  is  his  reply: 

It  is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  visualize  and  express  what  several 
thousand  people  in  any  important  branch  of  a  big  industry  see  and  think. 
Too  often  individuals  here  and  there  undertake  to  do  this,  and  because 
their  vision  is  obscured  or  because  their  judgment  is  warped  owing  to  in- 
complete data  or  assumed  facts  there  is  trouble  *o  follow.  Hence  I  am  a 
bit  skittish  of  my  position  in  being  too  outspoken  in  saying  what  some 
others  might  feel  safe  in  setting  forth. 

I  make  the  foregoing  statement  advisedly  and  in  all  seriousness  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  poultry  industry  is  as  big  as  all  out  of  doors 
and  it  has  so  many  angles  to  it  we  had  just  about  as  well  try  to  make 
up  a  paragraph  showing  what  the  weather  conditions  will  be  six  months 
or  a'  year  hence  as  to  try  to  forecast  the  drift  of  our  affairs.  Forsooth, 
there  are  variable  factors  which  govern  the  weather,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that-  there  are  any  number  of  variables  which  can  and  do  crop  up  period- 
ically and  which  set  at  naught  the  very  best  guesses  we  poor  mortals  may 
make  alsout  the  distribution  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

Of  course,  the  subject  you  refer  to  is  capable  of  almost  infinite'  treat- 
ment, because  standardization  of  our  products  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  and  importance  of  our  industry.  Too  many  people  look  at  eggs  as 
simply  being  eggs  and  not  having  due  regard  I'or  those  essential  points 
which  go  to  differentiate  quality  and  determine  value  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The  middleman  is  simply  forced 
to  buy  and  sell  whatever  kind  of  product  he  finds  available. 

One  big  feature  which  I  think  ought  to  be  emphasized  more  and  more 
is  that  weight  is  an  important  factor,  and  one  which  will  certainly  become 
more  important  in  fixijig  the  value  of  eggs  to  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer in  the  near  future.    And  if  weight  is  given  its  due  we  will  presently 
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discover  that  it  is  not  the  hen  which  lays  so  many  eggs  but  the  lieii  that 
lays  good  meaty  eggs.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  practical  men  that  the 
heavier  weight  bird  may  not  lay  as  many  eggs  m  number  during  a  given 
period,  but  that  in  the  end  the  weight  of  her  product  would  equal  if  not 
exceed  the  weight  of  the  lighter  bird. 

In  these  days  when  people  are  coming  to  figure,  more  closely  on 
their  purchases  and  are  seeking  to  get  the  last  penny  of  value  in  foodstuffs 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  in  the  very  near  future  we  will  see  eggs  selling 
by  weight  instead  of  numerical  count.  I  think  it  is  the  fairest  and  best 
method  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Practically  all  grading  rules  contemplate  weight  as  a  factor,  and  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  some  legislation  on  this  subject  if  it  cannot 
be  handled  in  any  other  way. 

Another  thing  of  great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  entire 
country  is  to  improve  the  commercial  pack  and  to  cut  out  the  term  "current 
receipts"  entirely  and  substitute  some  other  name  or  names  which  will 
more  nearly  represent  what  grade  or  quality  is  in  a  given  package.  I  do 
not  think  that  grades  should  be  made  so  complex  that  the  average  person 
would  have  difficulty  in  using  definite  terms.  These  grades,  of  course, 
should  apply  from  producing  sections  to  storing  centers.  I  am  absolutely 
sure  that  they  could  be  used  universally  if  everyone  wil  simply  adopt  them 
and  go  to  using  them.  There  is  entirely  too  much  camouflage  in  the 
handling  of  eggs  at  present,  for  the  wholesale  dealer  often  buys  "current 
receipts"  which  ought  to  be  rehandled  and  put  up  in  shape  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price,  and  which  could  easily  be  realized  if  the  defective  eggs  were 
removed  and  the  cases  were  properly  packed. 

The  present  slipshod  methods  give  rise  to  an  enormous  economic  loss 
to  the  entire  country,  and  for  which  nobody  benefits,  but  on  the  contrary 
everybody  suffers. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  poultrj' 
and  eggs  are  not  only  patriotic  but  that  they  are  thorough  patriots  and 
that  they  welcome  regulations  seeking  to  curb  excessive  profits  and  pre- 
vent injurious  speculation,  provided  those  things  have  ever  applied  to  our 
trade  in  a  degree  which  justified  apprehension.  And  while  I  have  this 
thought  in  mind  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  selling 
of  future  contracts  on  our  leading  exchanges  was  abolished  voluntarily 
even  before  the  present  Food  Control  Law  was  passed.  I  may  say  further 
that  this  step  was  not  taken  because  anyone  believed  either  the  producer 
or  the  consumer  was  injured  When  a  bona  fide  future  sale  was  made,  but 
it  was  done  in  order  to  clear  up  any  grounds  for  the  charge  of  profiteer- 
ing or  injurious  speculation.  About  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  could 
be  advanced  to  show  that  the  stopping  of  future  trading  could  not  and 
cannot  permanently  influence  values  is  that  prices  since  future  sales  were 
discontinued  have  gradually  advanced  in  keeping  with  the  upturn  in  prac- 
tically all  commodities,  which,  as  Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  over  a  year  ago, 
is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  inevitable  economic  changes  growing  out  of  the 
war.  It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  provoke  any  discussion  here  or  here- 
after regarding  future  trading,  but  when  we  are  again  returned  to  nor- 
mal conditions  I  trust  that  some  of  our  would-be  reformers  who  appar- 
ently haven't  even  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  underlying  principles 
that  govern  the  making  and  breaking  of  markets,  will  have  learned  that 
the  identical  principles  which  apply  to  the  selling  of  wheat,  cotton,  coffee, 
meats,  sugar  and  what  not  will,  have  to  be  applied  to  those  other  enor- 
mous agricultural  products,  to-wit;  poultry  and  eggs. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  great  many  people  haven't  a  clear 
conception  of  what  the  poultry  and  egg  crops  really  mean.  Gentlemen,  we 
have  a  billion  dollar  proposition  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  a 
billion  dollar  country.  Stat'stics  are  not  as  complete  as  we  would  like, 
but  vve  know  absolutely  that  the  value  of  the  egg  crop  to  the  producer  is 
well  above  $600,000,000  a  year,  and  the  value  of  the  poultry  crop  is  certainly 
more  than  enough  to  boost  the  total  above  the  billion  mark.  Some  time 
ago,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  preparing  a  particular  exhibit  to  be  used  in  a 
case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  relying  upon  fig- 
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ures  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  coupled  with  the  actual  pre- 
vailing market  prices,  we  found  in  distributing  centers  the  wholesale  value 
of  eggs  in  1917  to  be  upwards  of  $725,000,000.  Transportation  charges  on 
the  movement  of  this  enormous  crop  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,- 
000,000  this  year,  for  we  know  by  careful  calculation  that  the  average  trans- 
portation is  around  50  cents  per  case  and  that  fully  half  of  the  more  than 
60,000,000  cases  produced  move  into  commercial  channels. 

The  value  of  the  commercial  poultry  crop  is  not  so  easy  to  figure  out. 
We  know  that  Greater  New  York  uses  upwards  of  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  live  poultry  per  annum,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fully  as 
much  more  dressed  poultry  is  consumed  in  that  market.  In  other  words, 
New  York's  bill  for  poultry  is  at  least  $50,000,000  a  year.  Now  then,  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  percentage  we  know  that  New  York's  indicated  re- 
quirements are  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  Trunk  Line  territory  which 
justifies  us  in  stating  roughly  that  our  population  east  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo  line  to  seaboard  and  north  of  the  Potomac  requires  approximately 
two  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  poultry  every  twelve  months.  The 
population  in  the  territory  just  mentioned  is  only  one-third  of  the  entire 
country.  Therefore,  we  are  probably  justified  in  saying  that  in  these  good 
United  States  we  eat  six  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  poultry  an- 
nually. 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  jumping  at  any  of  these  conclusions,  and  I  am 
morally  certain  that  v/hen  we  have  better  statistics  we  will  not  only  verify 
everything  I  have  just  stated,  but  we  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  all  esti- 
mates heretofore  have  erred  in  that  they  have  been  too  conservative. 

Perhaps  I  am  digressing  a  bit  in  calling  your  attention  to  these  figures 
and  if  so,- 1  crave  your  pardon.  But  'I  insist  that  we  must  get  clearly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  proposition  which  involves  mil- 
lions and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  before  we  can  lay  claim  to  the 
breadth  of  vision  to  deal  even  with  subsidiary  questions  which  are  per- 
force interwoven  with  a  billion  dollar  industry  that  has  simply  grown  up 
and  spread  all  over  creation  without  anyone  knowing  much  about  it.  I 
am  not  joking  when  I  tell  you  that  only  a  few  years  ago  practically  no- 
body knew  anything  worth  while  of  the  economic  value  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  for  our  soothsayers,  statesmen,  college  professors  and  newspaper 
writers — taking  them  by  and  large — were  disposed  to  let  the  hen  shift  for 
herself  and  to  practically  disregard  her  as  a  source  of  food  supply.  But 
with  what  statistics  are  available  we  now  know  that  the  hen  and  her  pro- 
ducts represent  the  equivalent  in  value  of  one-twelfth  of  our  entire  agri- 
■  cultural  crops. 

The  meer  fact  that  we  can  define  these  values  and  express  them  even 
in  a  general  way  gives  us  a  tremendous  leverage  in  mapping  out  our  pro- 
gram for  the  future  and  we  should  use  this  information;  moreover,  we 
should  add  to  it  and  verify  related  data  as  they  become  available  hereafter. 
We  should  go  farther  than  this  and  present  certain  interesting  facts  to  the 
consuming  public  as  to  the  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  food  equivalents,  not  so  much  because'  we  want  to  detract  from, 
the  value  of  other  foods,  for  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  good  foods 
now  and  hereafter.  My  idea  is  to  clear  up  in  the  public  mind  sorne 
doubts  which  have  been  created  by  reason  of  unfair  advertising  of  certain 
other  food  products,  and  also  to  prove  that  eggs  and  poultry  represent 
good  food  values  at  whatever  they  may  be  selling  for  alongside  competi- 
tive products. 

Again,  you  may  think  I  ain  digressing  when  I  speak  of  our  interest  in 
production.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  the  distributor  is  coming  to  realize  as 
he  has  never  before  that  he  has  a  very  direct  intrest  in  production.  And 
why  not?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  unless  production  is  kept  up  there 
would  soon  be  nothing  to  distribute  and  again  we  should  see  that  Othello's 
occupation  was  gone.  Per  contra,  I  hope  that  the  producer  has  learned 
by  now  that  without  the  distributor,  he,  the  aforesaid  producer,  v/ould 
have  little  incentive  to  keep  on  producing  beyond  what  might  be  re- 
quired for  local  use.  Going  a  step  farther,  I  rather  think  that  before  long 
the  consumer  will  see  very  clearly  that  he  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure 
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both  on  the  producer  and  the  distributor  and  just  as  dependent  on  the 
distributor  as  on  the  producer,  for  all  thinking  people  who  have  studied 
the  question  impartially  must  realize  that  the  present  machinery  of  mar- 
keting is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  experience  and  that  it  is  indeed  the 
quickest,  safest,  and  most  economical  method  of  taking  this  billion  dollar 
crop,  providing  the  enormous  financial  accommodations  to  handle  it,  to 
store  it  and  to  distribute  it  at  such  times,  and  at  such  places  and  in  such 
quantities  as  the  whims  of  the  weather  and  caprice  of  the  consuming 
public  may  dictate. 

I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  we  seek  your  counsel  and  co- 
operation in  helping  to  serve  our  common  country.  The  poultry  industry 
is  big — too  big  for  any  one  branch  of  it  to  try  to  regulate  it  all. 

It  is  only  by  constructive  planning,  by  constant  effort,  genuine  co- 
operation— live  and  let  live  policy — that  we  can  accomplish  our  aims 
fully. 

I  confidently  believe  we  are  facing  the  sunrise  of  a  better  day,  and 
feel  sure  this  great  movement  looking  to  a  real  federation  of  our  gigantic 
industry  is  sure_to  bring  results  which  will  make  us  all  feel  a  thrill  of 
genuine  patriotic  service  within  the  very  near  future. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  EGG  BUSINESS.     LESSON   NO.  29. 

1.  What  are  the  three  most  common  methods  of  selling  eggs? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  often  encountered  in  building 
up  a  private  trade  with  private  families,  hotels  or  cafes? 

3.  In  shipping  eggs  to  commission  merchants  and  jobbers,  what  are 
some  of  the  things  which  it  will  pay  us  to  give  some  consideration? 

4.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  eggs  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
side-walks,  depot  platforms,  or  in  other  places  where  they  might  be 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun  while  on  the  road  to  market? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  buying  eggs  "case  count,"  by  "loss  off,"  by 
"quality  basis?" 

6.  In  what  way  does  a  well  regulated  cold  storage  plant  act  as  a  bal- 
ance wheel  to  the  egg  industry? 

7.  What  are  two  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  in  shipping  eggs  by 
parcel  post  to  private  trade?  What  is  the  best  method  of  preserving  eggs 
for  home  consumption? 

8.  Mention  briefly  three  of  the  most  imoortant  things  which  should 
be  understood  between  the  producer  and  purchaser  where  eggs  are  being 
sold  to  private  trade. 

9.  For   what   defects   should   eggs   be   disqualified? 

10.  Which  is  of  the  most  importance  in  judging  eggs — shape,  uni- 
formity and  shell  texture,  or  the  quality  of  the  white  and  yolk?     Why? 

11.  What  qual-ties  of  an  egg  either  exterior  or  interior,  may  be  de- 
termined by  inspection?     What  by  candling? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  a  "blind  check?"     By  a  "leaker?" 

13.  What  is  the  most  important  part  of  an  egg  candling  room? 

14.  How  does  a  fresh  egg  appear  before  the  candle? 

15.  What  is  the  cause  of  eggs  having  settled  yolks? 

16.  What  is  the  cabse  of  eggs  having  movable  air  cells? 

17.  What  causes  moldy  eggs?     How  prevented? 

18.  What  is  the  difference  in  appearance  of  White  Rot  eggs  and 
Black  Rot  eggs,  before  the  candle? 

19.  What  can  you  say  of  the  proper  distribution  of  excelsior  over 
the  bottom  and  top  of  egg  cases? 

20.  What  three  methods  of  holding  eggs  for  delayed  consumption  are 
ujed  by  dealers  and  packers? 
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This  branch  of  the  poultry  industry  has  been  more  or  less 
neglected,  and  but  little  attention  and  study  has  been  given  to  this 
subject  by  our  experts  and  authorities  until  the  last  few  years.The 
best  methods  of  disposing  of  our  surplus  poultry  at  a  profit,  the 
best  plans  for  fattening,  killing,  dressing,  shipping  and  marketing, 
all  deserve  careful  consideration  by  the  poultryman  who  expects 
to  succeed.  Every  poultry  farmer  has  surplus  males,  culls,  and  hens 
which  have  lived  to  an  age  beyond  the  period  of  their  usefulness  as 
layers.    How  to  dispose  of  these  at  the  best  price  is  a  problem. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  hatched  several  hundred  baby 
chicks.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  value  of  the  eggs,  the  expense  of 
incubation,  the  labor  and  feed  in  rearing  the  chicks.  The  cockerels 
were  marketed  at  an  age  when  they  would  bring  the  best  price,  and 
it  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  season  that  the  price  received  for  the 
cockerels  marketed  reduced  the  expense  of  rearing  the  pullets  to 
only  10  cents  each.  It  is  true  that  not  many  can  hope  to  do  so  well 
as  that,  but  if  you  could  rear  a  flock  of  chickens  and  could  market 
your  cockerels  so  that  your  pullets  would  cost  you  even  50  cents 
each  that  would  still  be  cheap  and  you  would  know  the  breeding 
back  of  your  pullets,  which  would  be  of  considerable  help  in  breed- 
ing for  egg  production.  Most  of  the  money  that  is  made  in  poultry 
has  been  in  egg  production,  and  we  advise  against  any  one  entering 
the  business  expecting  to  make  money  out  of  an  exclusive  broiler  or 
market  poultry  plant.  Conditions  may  be  different  when  we  know 
more  about  the  production,  handling,  killing,  packing,  shipping 
and  marketing  of  either  live  or  dressed  poultry. 

According  to  the  census  report  and  government  statistics,  prac- 
tically fifty  per  cent  of  the  poultry  produced  in  the  United  States 
annually  is  produced  in  the  Central  Western  States,  including 
ivissouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  in  these  states  keep 
poultry  of  some  kind,  and  they  keep  an  average  of  a  little  less  than 
100  fowls  each. 

The  average  price  of  poultry  has  increased  from  35c  to  50c 
during  the  past  ten  years,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  If  we 
can  now  increase  the  quality  by.  the  use  of  better  methods  of  pro- 
duction, fattening  and  marketing,  we  can  expect  a  still  greater  in- 
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crease  in  price.  This  means  greater  net  profit.  It  means  a  tre- 
mendous sum  in  the  pockets  of  the  poultrymen  of  this  country.  The 
increased  profit  justifies  an  effort  on  the  part  of  all  poultry  raisers 
to  produce  and  market  the  best  possible  product. 

Some  varieties  are  better  adapted  for  market  purposes  than 
others.  The  consumer  prefers  a  plump,  tender,  well  meated  and 
well  fattened  chicken.  Some  varieties  fatten  more  easily  than  oth- 
ers and  some  mature  much  quicker,  and  some  have  less  objec- 
tionable pin  feathers.  These  points  are  all  worth  considering  in 
breeding  market  poultry.  White  and  Buff  varieties  seem  to  be 
more  free  from  objectionable  colored  pins  than  other  varieties. 
There  should  be  uniformity  in  any  kind  or  age  of  fowls  marketed. 
;s^The  younger  the  chickens  that  are  marketed,  the  higher  price 
per  pound  they  usually  bring.  As  soon  as  they  gain  their  maturity, 
or  reach  the  proper  age  and  size,  just  then  they  should  be  mar- 
keted, as  a  rule,  and  stop  feed  bills. 

Farmers  and  poultry  raisers  usually  lose  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  because  of  their  methods  in  mar- 
keting surplus  poultry.    They,  too  often,  hold  their  cockerels  until 
they  are  staggy  and  often  receive  only  half  as  much  for  them  as 
they"  would  have  received  if  they  had  been  marketed  as  broilers  or  ; 
fryers.     Then  they  lose  the  extra  feed  and  labor  which  has  been 
given  them  because  they  were  retained  to  an  age  when  they  be-  : 
came  staggy.    They  also  lose  much  by  exchanging  chickens  for  ! 
groceries,  dry  goods,  etc  The  merchant  holds  them  several  days,  as 
a  rule,  and  the  chickens  get  out  of  condition  which  causes  the  mer- 
chant to^lose,  and  the  next  time  the  farmer  calls  he  gets  a  lower 
price  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  loss.     By  this  method  of  hand- 
ling poultry  the  quality  and  price  are  both  reduced  and  the  farmer 
or  producer  suffers  for  it.     The  poultryman  should  keep  posted  on 
prices. 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

As  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  rear  chickens  for  market. depends 
upon  the  skill  of  the  poultryman.  If  he  knows  how  to  handle  his 
stock  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  small  death  losses,  market  chickens 
will  afford  a  fair  profit.  Prof.  A.  G.  Phillips,  of  Purdue,  raised  183 
birds  out  of  a  hatch  of  200.  The  cost  of  raising  each  pullet  was  39 
cents.  By  substracting  the  income  received  from  the  sale  of  cock- 
erels on  the  market  the  total  cost  of  raising  a  pullet  to  maturity  was 
10  cents.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  hatching.  Birds  must  be 
hatched  early  if  the  cockerels  are  to  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

Buying  birds  at  reasonable  figures  and  fattening  them  is  a 
paying  business.  Prof.  Phillips,  of  Purdue,  states  that  roasting 
chickens  will  gain  from  one  to  two  pounds  in  two  weeks,  at  a  cost 
of  feed  varying  from  eight  to  10  cents  a  pound  gain.  Ordinary 
market  chickens  purchased  at  11  cents  per  pound  when  milk  fed 
brought  17  to  19  cents  per  pound  dressed  weight. 

The  broiler  business  is  not  so  specialized  as  that  of  producing 
eggs  for  market.  It  is  more  profitable  as  a  by-product  or  side  line. 
The  risks  are  much  greater  than  producing  eggs  and  many  plants 
have  failed  to  show  profits.     One  of  the  main  causes  for  failure 
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A  big  step  in  preparing  fowls  for  market  has  been  made.  The 
old  fashioned  way  demanded  an  ax,  or  the  head  was  wrung  off,  and 
after  flopping  around  for  a  while  it  was  dumped  into  scalding 
water  and  the  feathers  pulled  off.  This  method  will  not  do  when 
fowls  are  to  be  kept  long.  The  biggest  loss  svistained  from  dressed 
poultry  is  on  account  of  poor  bleeding,  full  crops  and  poor  methods 
of  dressing.  The  tendency  of  the  methods  mentioned  is  for  the 
blood  to  clot  when  exposed  to  the  cold  air  and  all  of  the  blood  fails 
to  drain  out.  Even  when  the  knife  is  used  to  sever  the  veins,  unless 
the  proper  vessels  are  thoroughly  severed,  much  of  the  blood  is  left 
in  the  carcass  and  when  it  goes  to  market  and  is  displayed  in  the 
shows  the  fowl  turns  red  or  greenish  black.  It  decays  much  earliei 
than  if  properly  bled. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  SELL  MARKET  POULTRY 

The  farmer  can  usually  dispose  of  his  poultry  to  local  produce 
houses.  This  class  of  buyers  usually  get  the  bulk  of  the  poultry 
in  the  greatest  producing  centers,  and  they  in  turn  ship  to  the 
fattening  stations  and  packing  houses.  Commission  merchants 
also  handle  a  great  deal  of  both  live  and  dressed  poultry.  If  you 
can  ship  direct  to  such  a  firm  they  often  exert  themselves  to  get 
all  they  can  for  your  product,  and  the  better  condition  in  which  the 
poultry  is  and  the  better  the  quality,  the  higher  the  price  they  can 
usually  obtain  for  the  producer.  City  lot  poultry  raisers  do  not 
have  much  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  surplus  to  nearby  neigh- 
bors. Suburban  poultry  farms  can  often  obtain  a  better  price  and 
get  greater  net  returns  by  selling  direct  to  private  trade  in  the 
nearest  city.  The  large  packing  companies  fatten,  kill,  dress,  freeze 
and  store  in  the  large  cold  storage  houses  of  the  great  cities,  and 
then  market  as  the  supply  and  demand  create  better  prices. 

Most  poultry  raisers,  especially  on  the  farm,  market  their 
poultry  in  very  poor  condition.  If  you  examine  the  average  crate 
of  chickens  you  will  find  large  and  small,  lean  and  fat,  sick  and 
deformed.  It  will  pay  the  average  poultryman  to  use  the  culls  at 
home,  and  see  that  his  market  coop  contains  chickens  that  have 
been  given  a  little  feed  and  attention  before  marketing,  and  that 
there  is  some  uniformity  to  them,  if  he  expects  the  top  price.  The 
farmer  and  poultryman  go  to  all  the  expense  of  raising  the  chicken, 
and  they  market  the  frame  and  let  the  fattening  stations  and  the 
packers  make  the  profit.  Most  poultrymen  do  not  get  enough  at 
the  present  time  for  their  market  poultry  to  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

If  you  can  market  through  a  reliable  commission  firm,  this  is 
often  a  very  (satisfactory  method.  We  do  not  like  marketing 
through  jobbers,  because  this  makes  just  one  more  middle  man, 
one  more  profit  and  one  more  handling  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. Quite  a  good  many  retailers,  grocers  and  markets  buy 
direct  from  the  producer.  Such  retailers  generally  reap  a  harvest 
in  a  good  trade  as  soon  as  the  consumer  finds  this  fact  out.  Most 
retailers  of  this  class  suffer  because  of  not  having  suitable  and 
adequate  equipment,  cases,  refrigerators,  etc.,  for  handling  dressed 
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poultry.  The  Jews  consume  a  large  per  cent  of  the  live  poultry 
shipped  to  New  York.  Most  retailers  have  demands  for  poultry 
alive,  dressed,  drawn  and  undrawn.  Poultry  intended  for  storage 
should  not  be  drawn. 


Fig.    3.      Shipping   live  poultry   in   car   lots.     Bach   car   holds   about   5,000 
chickens.     An  attendant  is  sent  with  the  car  to  water  and  feed  the  poultry 
and    keep    It    in    condition. 

AVERAGE   INCOME   PER   STATE 

The  average  income  of  each  state  in  the  Union  from  the  sale 
of  live  and  dressed  poultry,  according  to  the  census  report  of  1910 
was  $5,237,403.  The  poultry  sold  for  meat  purposes  totaled 
$1,536,194.  If  one  cent  per  pound  could  be  added  it  would  mean 
an  increase  of  $7,512,689  in  the  revenue  from  live  and  dressed 
poultry. 

When  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  retail  trade  it  will  pay  hand- 
somely to  fatten  poultry  for  market.  You  increase  the  selling 
value  per  pound  and  get  a  profit  on  the  feed  given  to  make  the 
increase. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  a  trade  for  fancy  live  poultry 
in  many  of  our  market  centers.  Large  hotels  and  restaurants  have 
cold  storage  space  and  buy  fowls  dressed.  They  have  no  facilities 
for  dressing  live  poultry  and  will  not  buy  them. 

It  is  possible  to  sell  by  parcel  post  and  express  direct  from  the 
farm  if  the  city  market  is  not  far  away.  However,  there  are  only 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  that  permit  this.     The  private  individual 


with  only  a  limited  supply  of  fowls  has  quits;  a  problem  to  face, 

as  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  of  the  Far  West  to  dispose  of  his 

products  to  the  fattening  establishment  and  they  will  place  them 

on  the  market  in  better  shape  than  the  small  grower  who  must 

depend  on  shipping  in  barrels,  and  packing  layers  of  ice  on  the 

fowls.     A  large  per  cent  of  the  food  value  is  lost  by  this  method 

band  the  liklihood  of  decay  is  much  greater  than  when  the  birdS 

E*are  cooled  down  without  soaking  them  in  ice.     The  appearance 

\  is  also  much  more  attractive.     A   chicken  that  has   ben  in   cold 

■   storage  for  four  or  five  months  is,  as  a  rule,  more  fit  for  use  than 

1  fowls  dressed  and  shipped  by  the  method  just  mentioned. 

The  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  poultry  during  the  summer 
months  go  finally  to  the  packing  houses  to  be  finished,  should  en- 
courage growers  everywhere  to  raise  pure-bred  fowls  which  pre- 
sent more  uniformity  in  appearance  and  take  on  fat  much  more 
frapfdly  than  mongrels. 

The  farmers  could  increase  the  price  received  for  their  fovvls, 
as  the  packing  houses  are  anxious  to  secure  high  class  feeders. 
Also,  when  the  hens  are  ready  for  market,  the  pure-bred  bring 
better  prices  than  the  mongrels. 

TOO  MANY  MIDDLE  MEN 

In  traveling  along  the  customary  route  from  the  producer  to 
its  final  destination,  poultry  products  often  make  the  following 
stops :  Huckster,  village  store,  wholesale  buyer,  commission  mer- 
chant, jobber,  retail  store,  consumer.  It  is  a  debatable  question 
as  to  who  is  the  greatest  sufferer,  the  producer  or  consumer. 

The  doing  away  with  some  of  the  middle  men  would  increase 
the  price  to  the  producer,  insure  a  better  quality  to  the  consumed 
and  give  it  to  him  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  matter  of  co-operation  in  the  sale  of  products  will  work 
a  wonderful  change.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  poultry  pro- 
ducts can  be  sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  The  large  percentage 
of  the  poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  the  great  farm  poultry  pro- 
ducing centers  must  be  handled  by  a  middle  man,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  reduce  the  handling  charges. 

Co-operative  creameries  are  increasing  rapidly.  These  furnish 
excellent  agencies  for  handling  both  dressed  poultry  and  eggs.  Of- 
ten-times  the  milk  from  the  creamery  could  be  used  to  fatten  the 
poultry.  The  wagons  that  gather  the  cream  could  likewise  collect 
poultry  and  eggs. 

BREEDING  MARKET   FOWLS. 

The  first  essential  in  breeding  fowls  for  market  purposes  is 
to  use  stock  of  strong  constitution.  Good  feeders  are  needed  for 
crate  fattening.  The  indications  of  a  good  feeder  are  a  "short, 
stout,  well  curved  beak,  a  broad  head  (not  too  large),  and  a  bright, 
clear  eye.  A  bird  with  a  large,  narrow  beak,  a  thin,  large  comb 
and  head,  and  an  eye  somewhat  sunken  in  the  head,  is  usually 
lacking  in  constitution,"  and  is  a  poor  feeder. 

"The  neck  should  be  moderately  short  and  stout,  indicating 
vigor.    The  breast  is  the  most  important  point  in  a  market  chicken. 


It  should  be  moderately  deep  and  broad  (if  broad,  it  will  present 
a  fine  appearance  and  appear  well  fleshed).  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  broad,  deep  breast  will  carry  more  meat  than  a  moderately 
deep  breast  of  the  same  width.  Yet,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  will  present  much  the  better  appearance  and  sell  more  quick- 
ly and  at  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  The  breast  bone  should  be 
well  covered  with  flesh  to  the  very  tip. 

"The  length  of  the  breast  should  come  well  forward  and  not 
be  cut  off  at  an  angle.  The  body  in  general  should  present  the 
appearance  of  an  oblong  when  the  head,  neck  and  tail  are  re- 
moved." 

There  are  some  types  of  fowls  that  cannot  be  fed  enough  to 
have  attractive,  well  formed  breasts.  The  difference  in  the  plump- 
ness of  the  breasts  of  birds  is  a  matter  of  breeding,  just  as  much 
so  as  feeding.  If  you  are  interested  in  breeding  fowls  for  fattening 
purposes,  be  careful  as  to  the  selection  of  the  male  birds.  Males 
should  be  selected  with  large  breast  bones  that  are  well  covered 


with  flesh, 
tion. 


If  you  expect  to  breed  a  meat  type,  use  care  in  selec- 

BEST  BREEDS  FOR  BROILERS         "'^ 

The  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Orpingtons  are  all  excellent  breeds  for  broiler  production.  '  Th&y 
can  be  brought  to  a  pound  and  one-half  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  The 
White  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  are  perhaps  the  gen- 
eral favorites.  Their  shape  makes  them  especially  desirable.  The 
White  Leghorns  for  squab  broilers  are  excellent.  They  can  be 
made  to  weigh  a  pound  in  six  weeks.  They  are  yellow  legged 
^d  their  meat  is  of  excellent  quality.  ■  - 

y  The  Asiatics  are  not  suited  for  broiler  raising,  as  they  are 
large  boned  birds  and  mature  slowly.  However,  they  make  good 
capoils. 

It  is  not  well  to  use  cross-breeds.  The  uniformity  which  is 
desired  cannot  be  obtained  by  using  cross-breeds.  Many  poultry- 
men  have  the  idea  that  by  crossing  two  breeds,  each  having  a  cer- 
tain characteristic,  that  the  progeny  will  so  inherit  both  character- 
istics as  to  give  them  just  what  they  want.  This  is  not  true,  as 
your  lesson  on  breeding  has  clearly  shown  you.  The  progeny 
will  not  have  uniformity,  which  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  dressed 
poultry  business  as  well  as  to  tlie  egg  business. 

There  are  many  breeds  from  which  a  selection  can  be  made. 

The  following  table  from  Pennsylvania  Bulletin,  No.  87,  shows 
the  comparative  percentage  weight  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
carcass  of  the  different  breeds. 


tilood    

Feathers    

Intestines    

Head  and  Feet 
Bones  of  Body  . 

Giblets  

Flesh 


JWhite 
(Wyan. 
I  cocks 

8.97 
6.78 

•7.78 
7.42 
4.49 

60.99 


White 
Wyan, 
pullets 


Total   1100.00 


White  I 
Leg. 
cocks 


3.20 
6.07 
6.62 
7.75 
6.29 
4.64 
65.45 


White 
Leg. 
pullets 


5.40 
8.64 

10.13 
7.90 
6.86 
4.32 

56.75 


5.70 
8.46 
9.91 
6.30 
6.50 
4.46 
58.67 


Light  I  Light  |Barred|Barred 
Brama|Brama|  Rock  Rock 
cocks  |pullet5|cock'ls  pullets 


5.11 
9.11 

11.11 
6.88 
6.66 
8.00 

53.13 


100.00    100.00  I  100.00  1  100.00 
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4.43 
9.38 

10.16 
6.77 
6.25 
8.07 

54.94 


4.02 
8.36 
9.91 
7.43 
7.43 
7.74 
55.11 


4.20 
7.87 
8.52 
6.56 
7.87 
7.54 
57.38 


100.00  I  100.00  I  100.00 


THE  WASTE  IN  A  ROASTER— IT  AMOUNTS  TO  FORTY- 
EIGHT  PER  CENT 

The  present  course  of  a  shipment  of  live  poultry  when  received 
on  the  market  is  somewhat  as  follows,  as  explained  by  Loyal  E. 
Payne  in  a  recent  statement: 

The  birds  are  killed,  bled  and  plucked ;  the  carcasses  are  cooled 
and  placed  on  the  retail  market  "dressed."     The  customer  orders 


Chickens  of  different  sizes  and  colors  being-  tal^en  from  the  shippini; 
crates  and  sorted  into  the  fattening  batteries.  They  must  be  handled  gently 
at  this  time  to  prevent  bruising  the  flesh  or  injuring  the  bird. 

a  roaster;  the  cook  removes  the  head,  shanks,  feet  and  intestines. 
The  bird  is  roasted,  the  flesh  or  edible  portion  is  consumed  and  the 
remainder  rejected. 

The  flesh  of  the  roaster,  which  constitutes  an  average  of  fifty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  of  the  bird,  is  the  only  portion 
utilized;  the  other  forty-eight  per  cent  is  discarded.  It  is  this 
forty-eight  per  cent  of  wasted  material  that  I  wish  to  emphasize 
in  this  article. 

The  man  who  killed  and  plucked  the  roaster  possibly  |ivecl 
some  of  the  feathers  and,  in  certain  feeding  establishments',  a  por- 
tion of  the  blood  is  fed  to  the  poultry,  but  these  savings  are  not 
generally  practiced.  In  the  home  the  head,  feet,  inwards  and  some- 
times giblets— heart,  liver  and  gizzard — are  occasionally  fed  to  the 
dog  or  cat,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  thrown  into  the  garbage 
can.  Neither  producer  nor  consumer  gives  a  thought  to  the  value 
of  such  waste.  This  extravagance  is  due  to  a  lack  of  facilities  for 
handling,  and  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  and  importance 
of  these  products.  - — - — ^ 
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tablishments  will  come.  Poultry  will  be  dressed,  graded  and  pack- 
ed more  uniformly ;  better  sanitary  methods  will  be  practiced,  and 
the  by-products  will  be  of  economical  importance. 

Pending  the  operation  of  central  killing  stations  the  consumer 
can  create  a  demand  for  certain  by-products  in  inquiring  for  them 
from  producers  and  dealers.  The  poultryman,  whether  large  or 
small,  can  have  a  share  in  promoting  this  feature  of  his  business 
by  utilizing  and  advertising  useful  articles  which  are  now  waste 
material.  The  continuous  supply  of  these  products  will  create  pub- 
lic sanction. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MARKET  POULTRY  AND  MARKET 

DEMANDS 

Just  as  some  markets  prefer  and  will  pay  a  premium  for  white 
eggs,  just  so  do  some  markets  prefer  white  skinned  chickens  and 
^others  yellow.  European  trade  demands  a  white  skinned  fowl, 
as  a  rule,  because  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  those 
chickens  have  been  fed  arid  conditioned  for  the  market.  Me  have 
been  told  by  some  of  our  American  packers  that  they  get  the 
highest  prices  for  their  milk  fed  white  skinned  chickens.  There 
are  exceptions  of  course. 


Fig.  4.  In  shipping  poultry  in  crates  like  this  it  is  too  often  roughly 
handled  and  bruised.  If  poultry  is  allowed  to  sit  out  on  depot  platforms  in 
the  hot  sun  it  loses  in  weight  and  depreciates  in  value. 

Poultry  is  classified  and  divided  into  different  grades  accord- 
to  age,  size  and  quality.  A  young  two  pound  chicken  sells  at 
a  different  price  and  is  used  for  a  different  purpose  than  does  a 
six  or  eight  pound  chicken.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  classify 
them.  The  classification  that  is  generally  used  by  most  buyers 
and  packers,  especially  in  the  Middle  West,  is  as  follows:     ' 

Broilers,   two  pounds  or  under. 
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Springs,  over  two  pounds.  They  also  include  roasters  from 
four  pounds  up,  and  fryers  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  and 
one-half  pounds. 

Light  hens,  three  and  one-half  pounds  or  under. 

Heavy  hens,  over  three  and  one-half  pounds. 

Stags,  overgrown  cockerels. 

Capons,  castrated  males,  any  age. 

Cocks,    male   birds   over   one   year   old. 

Hen   turkeys,   over   eight  pounds. 

Young  tom  turkeys,  over  twelve  pounds. 

Old  tom  turkeys,  over  one  year  old. 

Under  size  turkeys,  young  and  culls. 

Ducks,  young  or  old. 

Geese,  young  or  old. 

Guinea  fowl,  usual  run. 

Pigeons,  by  the  dozen,   or  pound  in  some   markets. 

Squabs,  by  the  pair,  dozen,  or  pound. 


Pig.  5.    Broilers  wrapped  and  packed  single  layer. 

Broilers  are  young  chickens  intended  for  broiling.  Squab 
broilers  are  the  smallest  in  size,  weighing  from  three-fourths  to 
one  pound.  The  broiler  class  is  divided  into  four  classes :  Squab 
broilers,  light,  medium,  and  heavy  broilers.  Squab  broilers  are 
served  whole  as  one  portion.  Those  weighing  one  and  one-half 
pounds  and  over  are  usually  served  in  halves,  one-half  to  each 
person.  The  heavy  broilers  weigh  about  two  and  one-half  pounds 
and  are  used  for  fryers.  The  exclusive  broiler  business  has  been 
on  a  fast  decline  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  today  broilers  are 
chiefly  a  by-product  of  poultry  farms.  We  do  not  recommend  that 
any  one  erect  and  equip  a  plant  exclusively  for  broiler  raising. 

Springs  weigh  from  two  pounds  up.  These  are  usually  graded 
by  testing  the  hardness  of  the  rear  part  or  end  of  the  keel  bone. 
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If  the  end  of  the  bone  is  hardened  the  bird  is  classed  as  a  hen  or 
stag.  If  the  bone  is  soft  and  the  chicken  is  of  this  weight,  it  goes 
•into  the  spring  class.  Springs  also  include  the  roaster  class,  which 
runs  from  three  pounds  up. 


Fig.  6.    High  grade  "springs"  packed  single  layer. 

Hens.  These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  light  and  heavy. 
The  heavy  hens  usually  sell  for  two  to  three  cents  per  pound  more 
than  the  light  grade.  The  light  hens  include  most  of  those  in  the 
Leghorn  class  and  the  smaller  varieties. 

Stags  are  the  overgrown  males.  They  weigh  from  four  to 
eight  pounds,  as  a  rule.  Spurs  usually  show  considerable  develop- 
ment. The  end  of  the  keel  bone  has  become  hardened  when  they 
reach  this  stage  and  all  such  are  put  in  this  class. 

Capons  are  castrated  male  chickens  and  show  very  little  of 
the  male  characteristics.  Their  hackle  and  saddle  feathers  are 
long  and  silky.  They  have  no  comb  or  wattle  development  and 
they  are  lacking  in  the  bright  red  color.  Their  heads  are  small. 
They  are  fatter  and  plumper  than  the  ordinary  rooster. 

Cocks  are  the  males  over  one  year  old.  Their  spurs  are  firmly 
grown  from  their  legs  and  are  longer  than  in  the  case  of  stags. 
The  appearance  of  the  head  is  also  some  indication  of  the  age. 
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Hen  turkeys  must  weigh  over  eight  pounds.  Their  feathers 
are  rather  dull  in  color  compared  to  the  male  and  the  wart-like 
growths  on  the  head  are  less  prominent. 


Pig.  7.     Hens  packed  double  layer. 


Young  toms  must  weigh  over  twelve  pounds.  Their  heads 
are  redder  than  the  females.  The  end  of  the  keel  bone  is  soft  and 
less  rigid  than  in  the  older  birds. 

Old  Toms  weigh  fifteen  pounds  and  over.  They  are  heavier 
and  coarser  looking  and  have  spurs. 

Under  size  turkeys  are  the  small  ones  and  those  classed  as 

culls.     This  grade  includes  those  which  are  young  and  immature. 

Ducks  include   both  young  and   old.      In   some  sections   the 

■  yoiing  ducks  are  classed  as  ducklings.  The  young  are  distinguished 

fcom   the   old  by   the  softness   or   hardness  of  the  windpipe,   the 

trachea  of  the  young  duck  being  soft  and  pliable. 

;         Geese.     No  distinction  is  usually  made  between  young  or  old. 

The  greatest  demand  for  them  is  during  the  holiday  .and  many 

of   the   packing   houses    do   not   want   geese   during   the   summer 

months. 

.  Guinea  Fowl  is  taking  the  place  of  wild  game  to  some  extent. 

On  the  market  no  difference  is  made  between  the  male  and  female. 
'The  male; has  a  redder  color  in  the  face  and  wattles.    The  wgttles 
of  the  male  stand  out  farther  and  the  cry  is  louder  and  more  pro- 
longed. 

Pigeons  are  divided  into  two  classes,  squabs  and  pigeons.  The 
squabs  are  marketed  when  about  four  weeks  old.  They  are  served 
whole  as  one.  portion. 
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Broilers  should  be  a  by-pro(iuct,  as  a  rule,  chiefly  the  surplus 
cockerels  and  culls  from  the  farm.  If  you  are  located  near  an  un- 
usually good  market  it  might  pay  to  specialize  in  broilers,  otherwise 


Fig.   8.     Poultry   of  all   classes   and   grades   well   fattened,   nicely   dressed 
and  neatly  packed.    A  turkey  in  front  of  the  packages. 

it  is  dangerous  to  do  so.     Broilers  should  have  short  legs,  and  small 
combs  and  wattles.     They  should  be  hatched  from  a  strain  that 


Fig.  9.  From  left  to  right:  Broilers  packed  breast  up,  wrapped,  chickens 
side  packed,  single  layer,  wrapped.  Fowl,  double  layer,  side  packed,  feathers 
on  wing  tips  used  as  mark  for  fowl. 

develops  rapidly  and  feathers  early  in  life.  The  quick  growth  makes 
the  flesh  tender,  lessens  the  expense  of  labor  and  feed,  and  enables 
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the  poultryman  to  turn  his  money  more  rapidly.  Birds  with  light 
colored  feathers  usually  dress  up  nicer  because  the  pin  feathers 
are  less  visible.   The  breast  and  thighs  should  be  full  and  plump. 

The  season  when  best  prices  are  paid  for  broilers  is  during 
the  winter  months.  This  necessitates  the  purchasing  of  a  com 
plete  and  expensive  hatching  and  brooding  equipment.  The  feed- 
ing should  be  similar  to  that  recommended  for  growing  chicks, 
except  that  they  should  possibly  be  fed  more  feely  to  promote 
the  most  rapid  growth  possible  and  tender,  juicy,  soft  flesh.  As 
soon  as  they  reach  marketable  age  they  should  be  marketed  if  the 
price  is  right. 

Fryers  are  larger  and  older  chickens  than  broilers,  and  weigh 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half  pounds.  They  are 
handled  in  much  the  same  way  as  broilers.  They  are  usually  not 
forced  so  rapidly  at  the  beginning  and  special  attention  is  paid  to 
milk  feeding  and  special  methods  of  fattening  them  jtist  before 
being  marketed.  This  class  of  chickens  includes  most  of  the  farm 
grown  young  stock  from  the  Middle  Western  States.  These 
chickens  have  lots  of  free  range  and  are  not  marketed  until  after 
their  natural  feeding  season  and  when  chickens  are  held  longer 
than  when  special  attention  is  given  to  broiler  raising. 

Roaster  growing  is  not  engaged  in  very  extensively.  In  some 
sections  breeders  make  a  specialty  of  growing  birds  which  are 
tender  meated,  of  large  size  and  fine  quality  and  in  good  condition 
for  roasting.  The  small  roasters  are  in  greatest  demand ;  they 
weigh  from  four  to  six  pounds.  The  large  roasters  weigh  from 
six  to  twelve  pounds.  A  roaster  may  be  a  bird  of  either  sex.  It 
is  necessary  to  give  special  attention  to  marketing  and  to  growing 
and  fattening  roasters  if  one  is  to  succeed  in  this  brach  of  the 
business.    It  is  engaged  in  more  as  a  side  line  than  as  a  business. 

POULTRY    GRADES 

The  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association  have  es- 
tablished grades  for  dressed  poultry  as  shown  below.  While  some 
packers  have  refused  to  recognize  these  rules,  yet  the  majority 
are  using  this  as  a  basis  from  which  to  work.  It  might  be  well 
for  you  to  acquaint  yourself  with  these  grades. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Quality — Poultry  shall  be  graded  into  grades.  No.  1  and  No. 
2. 

No.  1  Chickens  and  Broilers  shall  be  good,  meaty  birds,  free 
from  No.  2's  and  stags ;  well  dressed ;  heads  wrapped ;  feet  clean. 

No.  2  Chickens  and  Broilers  shall  be  birds  not  good  enough 
for  No.  I's,  such  as  hump-backed,  defective  dressing,  torn(  and 
thin  in  flesh ;  but  contains  no  culls. 

No.  1  Fowl  shall  be  good,  meaty  birds;  well  dressed,  heads 
wrapped;  feet  clean. 

No.  2  Fowl  may  be  pin-feathery,  poorly  dressed,  skin  broken, 
or  defective  dressing,  and  torn,  but  free  from  culls. 

No.  1  Ducks  to  be  all  birds  of  good  flesh ;  well  dressed ;  feet 
clean. 
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No.  2  Ducks,  birds  not  good  enough  for  No.  I's,  such  as  de- 
formed, defective  dressing,  and  torn,  but  free  from   culls. 

Geese — Same  as  Ducks. 

No.  1  Turkeys,  to  be  all  good  flesh;  not  bruised;  feet  clean. 

No.  2  Turkeys,  birds  not  g6od  enough  for  No.  I's,  such  as 
crooked  breasts  and  defective  dressing;  or  birds  whose  wings  or 
legs  have  been  broken  or  bruised  while  being  dressed. 

All  birds  to  be  free  from  feed;  no  birds  in  the  No.  2's  that 
show  evidence  or  having  been  diseased  when  killed. 

Weights — Broilers,  Squab,  birds  weighing  l}i  lbs.  and  less; 
no  boxes  to  weigh  more  than  15  lbs.  Small  birds,  weighing  over 
1^  lbs.  to  1%  lbs.;  no  boxes  to  weigh  more  than  20  lbs.  Medium 
birds,  weighing  over  1%  lbs.  to  2%  lbs. ;  no  boxes  to  weigh  more 
than  20y2  lbs.  Large  birds,  weighing  over  2%  lbs.  to  2^  lbs. ;  no 
boxes  to  weigh  more  than  30  lbs. 

No.  2  Broilers,  small,  birds  weighing  1^  lbs.  and  less.  No.  2 
13roilers,  large  birds  weighing  1^  lbs.  to  2^  lbs.  Broilers  to  be 
wrapped ;  packed  breast  up ;  one  layer  boxes  unless  otherwise 
specified;  boxes  lined  with  parchment  paper;  heads  wrapped;  feet 
clean. 

Chickens,  Small  Fryers  weighing  over  2^  lbs.  to  3yi  lbs. ;  no 
box  weighing  over  36  lbs.  Large  fryers,  weighing  over  3^  lbs.  to 
6ys  lbs.;  no  boxes  weighing  over  42  lbs.  Small  Roasters  weighing 
over  3^  lbs.  to  3%  lbs.;  no  box  weighing  over  47  lbs.  Medium 
Roasters  weighing  over  3%  lbs.  to  5  lbs. ;  no  box  weighing  over 
5.5  lbs.  Large  Roasters  weighing  over  5  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  Extra  Large 
Roasters,  6  lbs.  and  over. 


No.  2  Chickens,  small,  weighing  over  2^  lbs.  to  3^  lbs.  No. 
2  Chickens,  large,  weighing  over  3^  lbs. 
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Stags,  small,  weignmg  3%  lbs.  ana  tinder.  Stags,  large, 
weighing  over  3%  lbs. 

No.  1  Fowl,  small,  birds  weighing  3  lbs.  and  under.  No.  1 
Fowl,  medium,  birds  weighing  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  No.  1  Fowl,  large, 
birds  weighing  4  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  No.  1  Fowl,  extra  large,  birds  weigh- 
ing 5  lbs.  and  over. 

No.  2  Fowl,  small  birds  weighing  4  lbs.  and  less.  No.  2  Fowl, 
large,  birds  weighing  4  lbs.  and  over. 

No.  1  Ducks,  small  birds  weighing  3J^  lbs.  and  under.  No.  1 
Ducks,  medium,  birds  weighing  3J4  lbs.  to  4^  lbs.  No.  1  Ducks, 
large,  birds  weighing  4J4  lbs.  and  over. 

No.  2  Ducks,  all  sizes. 

No.  1  Turkeys,  Young  toms,  any  size.  No.  1  Turkeys,  Hens, 
all  sizes,  but  natural  proportions  of  old  and  young  mixed. 

No.  1  Geese,  small  birds,  weighing  8  lbs.  and  under.  No.  1 
Geese,  medium,  bird  weighing  8  to  11  lbs.  No.  1  Geese,  large, 
birds  weighing  11  lbs.  and  over. 

Packing — All  poultry  packed  13  birds  to  the  box;  all  boxes  to 
be  lined  with  parchment  paper  unless  otherwise  specified. 

THE  CHAIVNBL.S  OP  TRADE  FOR  POTJLiTRY  AND  EGGS 
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Fig.  9A.  Chart  showing  the  courses  through  which  eggs  may  pass  in 
going  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  A,  the  course  taken  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  "western"  product  in  reaching  the  eastern  rtiarkets;  B,  the  course 
taken  by  the  eastern  output  in  reaching  New  York  and  bther  large  centers  of 
distribution;  C,  direct  selling  through:  the  retail  store;  D,  the  hotel  and  res- 
taurant trade;   B,  products  going  direct  from  producer   to   consumer. 
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Packages — Packages  shall  be  new,  uniform,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  the  product  in  good  condition. 

Marking — It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  mark  anything  except 
the  net  weight  of  the  poultry  on  the  packages ;  it  will  be  understood 
that  every  package  contains  13  birds,  unless  marked  otherwise. 

Testing  Weights — All  weights  shall  be  tested  by  taking  the 
contents  of  five  packages,  weighing  them  at  one  time,  and  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  between  the  net  weight  of  the  five  packages 
weighed, at  one  time,  unless,  otherwise  agreed  upon,  and  the  marked 
weights.'    Seller  must  specify  the  state  in  which  poultry  is  packed. 

All  No.  1  poultry  shall  be  dry  and  sweet. 

No.  2  poultry  may  be  slightly  damp,  but  must  be  in  a  good, 
merchantable  condition. 

From  Producer  to  Cbnsumer — It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
many  channels  of  trade  and  the  great  number  of  hands  through 
which  every  shipment  may  and  usually  does  pass  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  Figure  193  is  a  diagram  portraying  the  different 
courses  which  poultry  products  may  take.  The  above  illustration 
and  remarks  were  taken  from  "Productive  Poultry  Husbandry," 
written  by  P^rof'  H.  R.  Lewis  and  published  by  Lippincott  Co. 

QUESTIONS  TO    LESSON    NO.    30    MARKET    POULTR^X 

BUSINESS 

1.  Should  the  production  of  market  poultry  be  the  chief  oc- 
cupation on  a  successful  poultry  farm?  What  place  should  market 
poultry  have  on  such  a  farm? 

2.  What  consideration  should  we  give  to  the  selection  of  a 
variety  in  producing  market  poultry?  What  points  should  be  con- 
sidered ? 

3.  What  common  mistake  do  most  farmers  make  in  holding 
and  marketing  their  surplus  cockerels? 

4.  Why  is  it  best  to  have  large  fattening  and  packing  plants 
in  the  poultry  producing  and  corn  growing  states,  and  not  attempt 
to  ship  all  poultry  alive? 

5.  What  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  loss  from  dressed 
poultry?  And  describe  the  kinds  or  classes  of  poultry  usually 
found  in  market  poultry  coop. 

6.  Will  it  pay  the  average  poultry  raiser  to  cull  and  fatten 
his  poultry?     Why? 

7.  What  varieties  do  you  consider  best  for  broiler  produc- 
tion ? 

8.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  classes  and  grades  for 
poultry  ? 

9.  Niame  the  different  classes  of  market  chickens  and  tell 
briefly  what  constitutes  each  class. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  a  squab  broiler? 
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FATTENING   AND   CONDITIONING   FOR  THE   MARKET 

At  a  recent  convention  of  hotel  stewards  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  America,  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  most  popular  dish, 
The  result  of  the  vote  shoAved  that  chicken  easily  leads  the  culinary 
list  of  the  nation.  Not  only  is  chicken  now  the  most  popular  dish, 
but  it  can  grow  much  more  so  if  those  who  produce  and  prepare 
chickens  for  the  market  will  see  that  they  are  properly  conditioned 
before  they  are  dressed  or  offered  for  sale.  We  can  increase  the 
demand  for  market  poultry  and  we  can.  increase  the  price,  if  we 
will  decrease  the  amount  of  thin,  blue  breasted,  poorly  dressed 
chickens  which  are  offered  for   sale. 

There  are  some  questions  as  to  just  how  far  the  farmers  or 
piroducers  can  go  with  profit  in  an  attempt  to  fatten  poultry.  It 
requires  an  expert  or  someone  well  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
fattening  to  so  feed  a  chicken  that  the  fat  globules  will  be  properly 
distributed  through  the  flesh.  (While  this  is  true,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  average  farmer  and  producer  market  their  poultry 
before  they  have  made  any  attempt  to  fatten  it,  which  attempt  they 
should  arid  could  make  with  profit.  Too  many  farmers  go  to  all 
the  expense  of  raising  a  chicken,  that  is,  they  produce  the  frame, 
then  sell  it  to  the  fattening  station  and  the  packing  houses  and 
leave  them  to  make  all  the  profit. 

The  heavier  breeds,  like  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds 
or  Orpingtons  are  more  easily  fattened  than  the  smaller  breeds,  for 
the  reason  that  the  smaller  varieties  are  more  nervous  and  do  not 
put  on  fat  so  rapidly.  The  type  of  chicken  which  most  feeders 
prefer  is  described  as  a  "quiet,  medium,  short  bodied,  fine  boned, 
short  legged,  broad  backed,  bright  eyed  individual." 

Sonie  fattening  establishments  make  a  practice  of  feeding  three 
times  a  day ;  others  get  about  as  good  results  by  feeding  only  twice. 
The  feed  used  also  varies  with  the  different  feeders  and  establish- 
ments. The  best  feeding  season  is  during  the  fall  months.  Poultry 
is  cheaper  then,  and  besides  chickens  do  better  and  put  on  fat  more 
rapidly  then  than  they  do  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer  or  the  cold 
weather  of  winter. 

The  feed  mixtures  used  and  recommended  below  will  be  found 
to  be  very  good. 

Winter  Months : 

60  lbs.  corn  meal. 

25   lbs.   low   grade  flour. 

5  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
10  lbs.  ground  oats. 

6  gallons  condensed  butter-milk. 
10  gallons  water. 

Summer  and  Fall  Months : 

20  lbs.  ground  oats. 

50  lbs.  corn  meal. 

30  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

10  lbs.  low  grade  flour. 
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8  gallons  condensed  buttermilk. 
10  gallons  water. 

The  ground  feeds  are  thoroughly  mixed,  then  mixed  with  the 
butter-milk  and  water.  The  mixture  is  heated  before  being  fed  in 
the  troughs  which  extend  along  the  front  of  the  feeding  batteries. 
Mix  in  just  enough  of  the  water  and  butter-milk  solution  to  make 
the  feed  a  sloppy  batter  about  the  same  consistency  as  pan-cake 
batter. 


Pie.  10.     A  glance  down   the  aUey  of  a  fattening  battery  on   one  of   the 
feeding    floors    of    a    feeding    establishment. 


The  object  of  fattening  is  not  only  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  bird  and  place  the  fat  on  the  body,  but  it  is  done  to  increase 
the  flavor  of  the  meat  by  distributing  the  globules  of  fat  through- 
out the  tissues.  By  putting  them  in  fattening  crates,  exercise  is 
stopped  and  their  muscles  softened.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  crate  fattening.  The  pen  method  is  some  cheaper  as 
far  as  equipment  is  concerned,  but  the  fowls  do  not  have  the  same 
flavor  and  are  not  so  tender  as  those  fattened  by  the  crate  method. 

When  the  crate  method  is  used  the  crates  should  be  located  in 
some  place  that  is  very  quiet,  where  the  birds  will  not  be  disturbed. 
If  only  a  few  birds  are  to  be  fattened  a  home-made  fattening  crate 
can  be  used.  When  fattening  is  done  in  a  large  way  portable  bat- 
teries should  be  bought.  They  hold  a  large  number  of  birds  and 
are  convenient  to  handle.  They  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 
If  the  building  has  several  floors  and  fattening  is  done  on  the  top 
floor  and  the  killing  in  the  basement,  the  batteries  can  be  filled  with 
chickens  and  placed  on  the  elevator  and  carried  down  to  the  killing 
room.  They  are  easily  cleaned,  and  they  should  always  be  cleaned 
before  they  are  carried  back  to  the  floor  where  the  chickens  are 
placed  in  them. 
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The  pen  method  is  not  so  efficient  as  the  crate  method,  but  in 
corn  feeding  roasters  this  method  can  be  used.  There  is  danger  of 
the  pens  becoming  very  foul,  as  it  is  difficult  to  clean  them.  Many 
of  the  weaker  bids  fail  to  get  their  share  as  they  are  crowded  out 
and  tramped  on  by  the  stronger  birds.  Moreover,  the  birds  get 
too  much  exercise  in  pens  and  cannot  have  the  quietude  of  the 
crates. 


Fig.   11.     Sixty-five  tliousand  chickens  being-  led  at  one   time   in  this  fat- 
tening  station. 


The  crates  hold  from  six  to  twelve  birds,  depending  upon  size 
and  age.  The  crates  should  have  slatted  fronts  so  that  the  birds 
can  get  their  heads  through  to  eat  from  the  trough  which  is  placed 
in  front.  It  is  better  that  this  trough  be  made  of  tin,  which  makes 
it  easier  to  clean. 

The  third  method  is  by  cramming,  which  is  used  largely  in 
the  old  countries,  but  is  not  much  in  vogue  in  the  United  States 
for  the  difference  in  price  paid  for  birds  that  have  been  crammed  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  extra  trouble.  This  work  is  much  more 
expensive  and  requires  more  skill  than  the  other  methods  men- 
tioned, as  jthere  is  danger  of  injuring  the  birds,  since  many  of  them 
cannot  stand  the  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  machines  in  use  have  either  a  rubber  or  a  metal  tube 
which  is  inserted  into  the  birds'  throats  and  their  crops  filled  with 
food.  This  will  force  them  to  take  more  food  than  if  left  to  their 
own  discretion.  This  nutritive  ratio  of  a  fattening  ration  should 
be  about  1 :8  or  1 :9.     The  birds  should  be  well  dusted  with  lice 
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powder  before  being  placed  in  the  coops.     They  will  not  fatten 
well  if  they  are  infested  with  insects.    There  are  certain  types  also 
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Fig.  12.      Shows  the  feed  man   filling  the  feed   troughs   with  a  feed  made 
about  the  consistency  of  batter. 

that  will  not  fatten  well  and  it  will  take  some  practice  to  select 
good  feeders.  Some  birds  that  are  low  in  vitality  and  out  of  con- 
dition will  not  take  on  fat  and  if  kept  in  the  crates  long  will  lose  in 
flesh  rather  than  gain. 

In  the  work  of  fattening  poultry  for  market,  done  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Atiimal  Industry,  a  ration  made  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  corn  meal  and  low  grade  wheat  flour  was  fed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  July  23rd,  until  August  11th,  when  shorts 
were  added,  making  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  flour  and  shorts,  up 
to  September  7th,  when  the  ration  was  changed  to  three  parts  corn 
meal  and  two  parts  flour.  These  rations  were  mixed  with  con- 
densed buttermilk  diluted  with  one  part  of  water,  which  maae  a 
thick  feed.  Later  in  the  season  good  results  were  obtained  by  feed- 
ing a  ration  of  three  parts  of  corn  meal  and  two  parts  of  low 
grade  flour,  without  any  shorts.  In  this  experiment  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  of  producing  flesh  Avas  greater  with  broilers  than  with 
roasters. 

In  these  experiments,  which  were  conducted  on  a  very  large 
scale,  an  especially  prepared  mixed  feed  was  tried  out  which  cost 
$3.70  per  hundred.  The  feed  of  shorts,  bran  and  corn  meal  cost 
only  $1.60  per  hundred. 

One  experiment  was  tried  out  with  a  ration  that  contained  one 
part  shorts,  two  parts  of  low  grade  flour,  and  3.5  parts  of  corn 
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meal.     These  were  check  lots  on  several  pens  that  had  the  same 
ration  with  six  per  cent  of  tallow  added. 


Fig.  13.  Shows  the  heads  of  the  chickens  through  the  slatted  fronts  of 
the  feeding  orates  as  they  eat  the  fattening  food.  After  two  weeks  feeding 
they  are  killed  and  sold  as  milk  fed  chickens. 


The  tallow  increased  the  cost  of  the  gains,  but  did  not  increase 
the  gains  in  porportion  to  the  cost.  The  tallow  does  increase  the 
gains  to  some  extent  and  makes  the  fat  appear  more  distinctly  on 
the  birds.  The  conclusion  was  that  on  the  whole  the  increase  of 
the  tallow  to  the  ration  did  not  appear  to  be  of  any  advantage. 

One  lot  received  equal  parts  of  oat  flour,  low  grade  wheat  flour 
and  corn  meal.  This  proved  to-be  a  very  efficient  ration  and  pro- 
duced gains  with  slightly  less  feed  but  at  a  higher  cost  because  of 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  oats  and  low  grade  wheat  flour 
and  corn  meal.  The  conclusion  was  that  oats  are  a  good  fattening 
feed  but  are  more  expense. 

Another  lot  was  tried  out  with  two  pounds  of  finely  ground 
beef  scrap  per  100  head.  The  beef  scrap  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
gain  of  the  cost  of  gain.  Fresh  meat  was  added  to  the  beef  ration 
with  very  good  results. 
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It  was  found  that  chickens  will  use  more  corn  meal  efficiently 
during  the  cool  weather  than  they  will  during  the  hot  weather. 
The  cost  of  gains  in  cold  weather  is  very  high. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  the  17-day  lots  showed  the  cheap- 
est gains  and  the  cost  of  the  gains  increased  as  the  length  of  the 
feeding  period  decreased.  A  comparison  of  the  results  at  the  various 
feeding  stations  shows  that  the  common  practice  of  feeding  broilers 
and  springs  for  about  fourteen  days  during  the  first  part  of  the 
feedmg  season  and  separating  the  roasters  and  broilers  about  the 
middle  of  September,  while  gradually  reducing  the  feeding  period 
of  the  roasters,  is  the  most  profitable  practice  unless  there  is  a 
special  reason  for  feeding  longer  in  the  fall.  It  seemed  that  by 
feeding  twice  instead  of  three  times  daily  the  grain  was  used  more 
efficiently  in  producing  gains.  Under  average  conditions  the  birds 
will  eat  more  feed  if  fed  three  times  a  day,  but  the  cost  of  the  gains 
will  be  more. 

Salt  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  salt  to  every  10,000 
birds  without  producing  any  results.  The  feeders  seemed  to  think 
that  the  salt  kept  them  from  picking  each  other.  If  this  is  true, 
then  it  pays  to  use  some  salt,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  effect  on 
gains. 

Grit  was  fed  at  one  feeding  station  and  omitted  at  two  other 
stations.  When  birds  are  not  kept  in  the  pens  more  han  16  days 
they  do  not  need  grit,  as  it  increases  the  labor  and  the  cost  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  effect. 

FATTENING  WITH  WHOLE  GRAIN 

Probably  28  per  cent  of  the  poultry  raisers  use  shelled  corn 
as  a  standard  feed  for  growing  the  young  stock,  feeding  for  eggs 
and  fattening  the  chickens;  but  many  people  who  use  it  for  that 
purpose  would  be  indignant  if  told  that  they  should  fatten  their 
birds  before  selling  them.  They  would  immediately  reply  that 
they  do  fatten  them  on  shelled  corn  several  weeks  before  they  are 
sold. 

In  order  to  determine  how  well  chickens  could  be  fattened  on 
whole  grain.  Prof.  Mitchell  fed  a  number  of  pens  of  birds  on  dif- 
ferent rations  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  during  the 
fall  of  1911.    The  results  were  as  follows : 

That  birds  confined  in  small  pens  and  fed  shelled  corn  for 
three  weeks  made  gains  of  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  pound  each. 

That  birds  fed  shelled  corn  and  meat  scrap  for  the  same  length 
of  time  made  slightly  better  gains. 

That  birds  fed  shelled  corn  and  wheat  did  not  make  as  good 
gains  as  the  lot  fed  shelled  corn  alone. 

That  birds  fed  shelled  corn,  wheat  and  meat  scrap  did  not 
make  as  good  gain  as  those  fed  shelled  corn  and  meat  scrap. 

That  birds  fed  corn  meal  and  meat  scrap  moistened  with  watef 
made  a  gain  of  two-fifths  of  a  pound  each. 

That  birds. fed  on  corn  meal  mixed  with  butter-milk  made  a 
gain  of  one-half  of  a  pound  each. 

That  when  birds  were  confined  in  a  fattening  crate  and  fed  a 
ration  of  finely  ground  grain  moistened  with  butt^r»roilk,  ?ach  bird 
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made  a  gain  of  one  pound;  and  this  gain  was  made  at  a  cost  of 
about  seven  cents  for  each  pound  gained;  while  the  cost  of  the 
gains  on  the  birds  fed  on  whole  grains  ranged  from  thirty  to  sixty 
cents  for  each  pound  gained. 

The  birds  used  in  these  tests  were  of  similar  breeding,  and 
the  pens  did  not  vary  in  weight  more  than  one  pound  at  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  test.  One  pen  had  the  advantage  over  the  other.  The! 
birds  fed  whole  grain  were  fed  in  small  pens  and  had  all  the  wateij 
they  wanted  to  drink,  and  all  the  grit  and  green  feed  they  wanted. 
The  birds  fed  in  the  crate  did  not  have  grit  or  green  feed  or  any 
water  during  the  test,  as  these  things  are  unnecessary  when  birds 
r.re  crate  fed.  i 

These  results  proved  that  whole  grain  does  not  fatten  chickens; 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  the  grain  finely  ground,  and  that  the 
best  gains  can  be  had  by  feeding  birds  finely  ground  feeds  when 
confined   in    crates. 

FATTENING  HENS  * 

The  results  of  feeding  over  20,000  hens  in  feeding  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  proved  that  a  pound, 
of  gain  was  not  very  profitable,  and  that  this  work  does  not  pay 
unless  the  hens  are  to  be  fed  with  milk,  with  a  view  of  selling  them 
as  milk  fed  hens.  The  average  cost  per  pound  gain  was  7.7  cents  in 
one  experiment  and  10.3  cents  in  another.  Sometimes,  however,  hens 
are  placed  on  the  market  that  are  so  thin  in  flesh  that  they  are  not 
very  salable.  In  such  cases  it  will  often  pay  to  put  them  in  good 
flesh,  for  they  can  be  sold  then  at  a  much  higher  price  per  pound 
than  they  would  sell  for  if  they  had  not  been  fattened.  It  costs 
much  more  to  feed  hens  during  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember. The  cost  ran  as  high  as  10.43  cents  per  pound  during  these 
months.  Corn  chop  and  butter-milk  were  fed  to  hens  for  live  ship- 
ment during  the  summer  months,  but  in  very  hot  weather  the  birds 
did  better  on  a  ration  of  corn  chop,  v/ith  eight  per  cent  of  low  grade 
flour  and  five  per  cent  shorts,,  which  was  found  to  be  less  heating 
than  the  chop  alone. 

Butter-milk  has  a  decided  influence  on  molting.  The  forced 
feeding  of  fattening  rations  renews  the  feathers  very  rapidly.  This 
fact  was  clearly  brought  out  by  the  experiment  conducted  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Lee,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  He  states  that  this 
fact  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  feeding  of  laying  hens 
during  the  late  summer  to  promote  rapid  molting  and  the  growth 
of  new  feathers  without  forcing  the  birds.  Butter-milk  bleaches 
the  fowls.  An  addition  of  condensed  milk  to  the  butter-milk  showed 
marked  results  in  producinb  a  bleach  in  the  poultry.  The  acid  in 
the  butter-milk  helps  keep  the  bird  in  good  condition  and  it  has  a 
greater  feeding  value  than  water  for  moistening  the  mash. 

It  was  found  in  these  feeding  tests  that  ground  peanuts  were 
very  laxative  in  effect  and  though  they  ate  the  ration  well,  yet  they 
grew  thin.  A  ration  of  six  per  cent  of  peanut  meal  gave  good  re- 
sults. The  peanut  flavored  the  flesh  and  produced  a  peanut  fed 
chicked  which  sold  at  a  fancy  price,  but  the  meal  cannot  be  fed  in 
quantities. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  experiments 
conducted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Lee,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 
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Pi^.  14/  Every  possible  device  that  is  time  saving:  and  efficient  is  ein- 
ployed  in  handling  poultry  in  the  large  establishment.  A  scene  in  the  receiving 
room  of  the  Seymour  Packing  Company,  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  Into  three  cages 
is  graded  the  poultry  as  it  is  received.  Each  cage  will  hold  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  head.  The  cages  are  on  a  track  into  which  has  been  inserted  a 
scale,  thus  making  the  weighing  simpler  and  more  accurate. 

The  average  cost  and  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in  fat- 
tening 394,744  chickens  at  the  four  feeding  experiments  during 
one  season  were,  respectively,  as  follows :  Grains  per  pound  of 
gain,  3.62,  3.33,  4.45  and  4.18  pounds ;  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain, 
7.83,  7.20,  7.15  and  8.71  cents;  total  cost  per  pound  of  gain,  9.18, 
9.20,  8.96  and  10.37  cents.  The  average  for  the  following  year  for 
498,681  chickens  were:  Grains  per  pound  of  gain,  4.42,  3.58,  3.72, 
and  4.98  pounds;  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain,  8.74,  7.70,  6.61,  and 
9.95  cents;  total  cost  per  pound  of  gain,  10\37,  9.69,  7.98,  and  11.54 
cents. 

Tallow,  while  making  the  fat  on  the  birds  more  pronounced 
increased  the  cost  of  gains.  Thick  condensed  butter-milk  in  place 
of  tallow  produced  better  results. 

Under  commercial  conditions  in  the  Middle  West  the  best 
results  are  secured  by  fattening  for  about  14  days  until  the  middle 
of  September,  and  then  gradually  shortening  the  period. 

Mechanical  labor-saving  devices  reduced  the  cost  of  fattening 
by  reducing  both  the  total  amount  of  labor  and  the  proportion  of 
skilled  labor  required.  The  portable  feeding  battery  turned  out  the 
birds  in  better  condition  and  reduced  the  cost  of  labor  per  pound 
of  gain. 

Gains  were  produced  at  1.89  cents  and  1.44  cents,  respectively, 
per  pound  cheaper  one  year,  and  6.30  cents  and  2.68  cents  less  the 
following  year  on  broilers  than  on  roasters,  in  two  experiments. 
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There  was  great  variation  in  the  results  secured  in  fattening. 
This  was  due  to  the  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  birds  to  take  on 
flesh  to  their  weight,  and  to  the  effect  of  weather  conditions.     The 


Fig.  15.     A  bucket  which  is  used  to  pour  tlie  feed  into  tlic  troughs. 

variation  in  birds  makes  their  selection  in  fattening  of  considerable 
importance,  if  the  labor  of  the  extra  work  can  be  handled  economi- 
cally. The  influence  of  the  weather  in  fattening  allows  a  chance 
of  error  in  comparing  fattening  experiments  conducted  at  different 
times. 

The  average  cost  of  fattening  hens  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber was  10.93  cents  and  8.74  cents ;  and  10.83  cents  and  10.43  cents, 
respectively,  per  pound  of  gain  at  two  stations.  This  is  higher  than 
the  average  cost  of  fattening  chickens  for  the  entire  season  at  the 
same  stations,  but  less  than  the  cost  of  fattening  chickens  in  No- 
vember and  December.  Hens  cost  7.7  cents  per  pound  to  10.9 
cents  into  the  feeder,  so  that  their  flesh  can  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  produced  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Prices  on  all  kinds 
of  poultry  are  much  higher  at  present  than  in  former  years  or  than 
those  given  here,  but  the  relation  of  facts  and  prices  are  the  same. 
Cheaper  gains  were  secured  in  fattening  hens  on  the  rations  used 
in  fattening  chickens  than  on  a  ration  of  corn  chop  with  15  pei 
cent  of  shorts, mixed  with  butter-milk. 
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Chickens  cost  17.6  cents  per  pound  into  the  feeder  in  July, 
while  the  gains  cost  seven  cents  per  pound  at  this  time ;  in  Novem- 
ber they  cost  nine  cents  per  pound  into  the  feeder,  and  the  gains 
cost  10.5  cents  per  pound.  This  influences  the  profit  in  fattening 
and  the  best  length  of  time  to  fatten,  making  it  advisable  to  feed 
longer  in  the  first  part  of  the  season.  The  cost  of  picking,  grading, 
and  packing  (including. freezing),  was  about  seven  cents  per  head, 
making  the  total  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  dressed  poultry  in  July, 
20.5  cents,  which  gradually  decreased  through  the  season  to  13.1 
cents  in  November. 


Pig.  16.  Fattening  crates.  Notice  that  It  is  portable.  Has  rollers  under 
it  is  it  can  be  moved  about  with  ease.  The  dfoppings  pan  Is  removable  so  it 
can  be  cleaned.  Also  the  wire  bottom  on  which  the  chickens  stand  Is  remov- 
able. The  crates  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  each  time  before  a  fresh  lot 
of  chickens  are  put  into   it. 


The  best  results  were  secured  with  the  following  three  rations ; 
No.  1,  3  parts  of  corn  meal,  2  parts  of  low  grade  wheat  flour,  and  1 
part  of  shorts ;  No.  2,  3  parts  of  corn  meal  and  2  parts  of  low  grade 
wheat  flour ;  and  No.  3,  5  parts  of  corn'  meal,  3  parts  of  low  grade 
wheat  flour,  1  part  of  shorts,  and  5  per  cent  of  tallow.  The  same 
feeding  value  is  secured  in  a  ration  of  3  parts  of  corn  meal  and  2 
parts  of  oat  flour,  but  at  an  increased  cost  of  37  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  gain.    Four  parts  of  corn  meal,  2  of  low  grade  wheat  flour,  and 
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1  of  shorts  gave  very  good  results  during  the  latter  part  of  the  feed- 
ing season,  or  in  cool  weather ;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  corn  meal 
and  low  grade  wheat  flour  may  be  increased  in  cool  weather. 

REMOVING  BIRDS  WHEN  "OFF  FEED" 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  keeping  poor  feeders  out  of  the 
crates.  Birds  of  weakened  vitality  will  not  stand  up  under  heavy 
feeding  and  when  any  are  found  out  of  condition  they  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  crates.  There  is  danger  of  spreading  disease 
through  the  flock.  The  fact  though  that  the  batteries  are  separ- 
ated lessens  this  danger. 


Fig.  17.     A  fattening-  orate  which  Is  simply  a  frame  covered  with  poultry 
netting.     There  are  many  styles  of  fattening  crates. 

FEATHER  PICKING 

Most  of  the  chickens  that  are  bought  for  fattening  come  from 
farms  where  they  have  been  poorly  fed.  They  are  bought  by  the 
country  merchant  to  be  shipped  to  the  packing  house.  They  often 
start  to  picking  the  feathers  before  they  reach  the  fattening  crates 
and  when  they  begin  it  is  hard  to  stop  them.  A  little  beef  scrap 
added  to  the  mash  will  sometimes  prevent  this.  In  one  experi- 
ment it  was  thought  that  linseed  med  aided  in  preventing  this 
trouble.  This  habit  is  especially  bad  during  hot  weather,  At  this 
time  the  ?orn  meal  should. be  lessened  ano  more  bran  and  shorti 
added, 


THE  FATTENING  CRATES 


It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  a  fattening  crate  if  it  in- 
tended for  only  a  few  chickens  and  for  home  use.  Commercial  fat- 
tening establishments  have  crates  made  to  order  or  else  buy  a  large 


Fig.  17A.     A  modern  wire  and  metal  fattening  battery,   whicli  has  every 
convenience  and  is  perfectly  sanitary. 

number  of  crates  of  a  special  kind  from  some  firm  which  makes  a 
business  of  manufacturing  them.  The  main  features  which  should 
be  embodied  in  every  crate  are  cheapness,  sanitation  or  any  easy 
method  of  cleaning,  and  a  crate  which  is  portable.  Poultry  is  often 
bruised  and  loses  weight  in  handling,  and  puts  on  fat  more  rapidly 
the  less  it  is  handled,  and  for  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  best  to 
have  portable  crates. 

In  the  commercial  plants,  where  thousands  of  chickens  are 
fattened  at  one  time,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  power  mixer  for  the 
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feed.    The  equipment  also  includes  feed  hoppers,  tanks  for  the  but- 
ter-milk, and  the  water  is  piped  into  the  building. 


Pig.    IS.     A  feed  mixer   is  a  necessity   in  a  large   fattening   station    wliere 
tliousands  of  chicliens  are  fed  at  one  time. 

METHODS  OF  KILLING  POULTRY 

Before  attempting  to  learn  to  kill  poultry  you  should  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  anatomy  of  the  head  of  a  chicken. 

By  having  wire  bottoms  in  the  fattening  coops,  or  some  sort  of 
crate  that  is  self  cleaning,  you  can  avoid  much  trouble  in  having  to 
wash  the  feet  of  the  chickens  at  the  time  of  killing.  Also,  the  poul- 
try should  be  starved  13  to  24  hours  before  killing,  and  should  be 
given  all  the  water  they  will  drink.  This  method  of  feeding  flushes 
the  intestines  and  gives  them  time  to  digest  all  their  food,  so  there 
is  no  fecal  matter  or  food  to  taint  he  meat  in  any  way. 

One  method  of  killing  is  what  is  known  as  the  "block  and  axe" 
method.  It  is  a  method  which  is  quite  common  on  some  farms. 
The  chicken  is  killed  by  simply  resting  the  neck  on  a  block  and 
severing  the  head  with  an  axe  or  hatchet.  The  chicken  should  be 
held  while  dying  or  else  put  in  a  keg  or  barrel  to  prevent  it  from 
flopping  about  and  bruising  the  flesh. 

On  many  farms,  the  fowl  is  caught  by  the  head  and  usually 
swung  around  by  the  hand  until  the  neck  is  broken  and  the  head 
severed  from  the  body.  Then  the  chicken  is  allowed  to  flop  around 
on  the  ground  while  dying  and  becomes  more  or  less  bruised.  When 
killing  by  the  "block  and  axe"  method  it  is  a  good  idea  to  drive  two 
large  nails  in  the  block,  then  put  the  chicken's  head  between  the 
nails,  stretch  the  neck  out  and  you  are  not  so  apt  to  make  a  mislick 
when  you  attempt  to  hit  it  with  the  axe.  This  method  is  not  the 
proper  one  to  use  in  killing  poultry  for  market  purposes, 
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The  English  people  use  a  method  of  killing  poultry  so  that  no 
blood  is  lost,  but  it  collects  about  the  neck  underneath  the  skin  and 
none  gets  out  to  soil  the  feathers  or  the  clothes  of  the  person  doing 


Pig-.  19.    A  bench  for  killing  poultry.    Some  like  this  better  than  the  string 
method. 

the  picking.  The  chicken's  feet  are  held  in  the  left  hand  and  the 
bird  drawn  across  the  hip  to  give  the  person  killing  it  more  power 
so  the  labor  of  the  operation  will  be  lessened.  The  head  is  held  in 
the  right  hand  and  the  thumb  is  placed  on  the  neck  just  back  of  the 
head  so  as  to  tell  when  the  neck  is  broken.  As  you  pull  on  the  feet 
with  one  hand  and  on  the  head  with  the  other,  the  head  is  turned 
backward,  thus  breaking  the  neck.  This  method  should  not  be  used 
where  poultry  is  intended  for  market  or  storage. 

.  STICKING,  BLEEDING  AND  DRY  PICKING 

Killing  poultry  by  sticking  it  or  braining  it  with  a  knife,  then 
allowing  it  to  bleed  freely,  is  the  most  popular  and  best  method 
where  the  poultry  is  intended  for  shipment  or  storage.  The  point 
of  the  kpife  is  inserted  into  thp  brain  which  ip  reached  through  the 
jnouth  op  by  inserting  thp  knife  under  the  eye.  In  either  case,  the 
ehickgn  is  not  properly  stupH  until  it  gives  a  "peculiar  squawk." 
When  this  squawk  Is  heard  the  muscles  which  hold  the  feathers  are 
immediately  relaxed  and  th§  feathers  can  then  h?  r^Jldily  and  easily 
removed  from  th?  hk4t 
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In  using  the  string  method,  the  bird  is  hung  by  the  feet.  The 
head  is  held  in  the  hand  with  the  beak  towards  you,  the  forefinger 
on  one  side  of  the  head  and  the  thumb  on  the  other.    It  is  very  im- 


Flg.  20.  Killing  by  the  string  method.  Note  how  the  head  is  held.  The 
head  is  firmly  grasped  with  the  thumb  on  the  one  side,  and  forefinger  on  the 
other  side  of  the  jaw  bone,  thus  permitting  a  free  flow  of  the  blood,  when  the 
cut  is  made.  The  ridge  produced  by  the  knife  can  be  seen  just  between  the. 
wattles  and  half  way  up  the  bare  place  on  the  neck  where  the  feathers  have 
been  removed  to  show  this.  Note,  also,  how  the  knife  is  held  firmly  and  at 
the  proper  angle  to  get  a  good  put. 


portant  that  the  killer  acquaint  himself  with  the  exact  location  of 
the  veins  which  must  be  cut  in  order  to  get  a  thorough  bleeding. 
There  are  two  veins,  one  coming  down  on  each  side  of  the  neck  and 
they  are  connected  just  above  the  juncture  of  the  head  and  neck. 
As  soon  as  you  become  proficient  in  cutting  at  the  proper  point  for 
bleeding  and  learn  just  how  to  stick  to  get  the  "peculiar  squawk," 
you  have  the  problem  of  killing  and  bleeding  solved  and  you  make 
the  labor  of  dry  picking  a  comparatively  easy  one. 

The  point  of  the  brain  which  must  be  penetrated  can  be  reach- 
ed by  inserting  the  knife  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  under 
the  eye.  When  sticking  through  the  mouth,  push  the  back  of  the 
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knife  in  over  the  lower  niandibile  or  beak.  The  knife  is  forced  into 
the  brain  cavity,  and  then  given  a  quick  turn.  Sticking  under  the 
eye  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  simpler  and  surer  way  of  killing.  In 
case  the  latter  method  is  used,  the  brain  is  reached  by  forcing  the 
knife  in  just  below  the  eye  and  at  an  angle  so  as  to  reach  the  brain 
in  the  center  of  the  back  of  the  head.  Either  method  is  not  a  suc- 
cess unless  you  reach  the  brain  and  get  the  "pecuUar  squawk,"  so 
that  the  bird  relaxes  the  muscles  which  control  and  hold  the  feath- 
ers. As  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  it  should  be  pres^sed  upward  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  so  that  you  will  sever  the  bridges  which  connects 
the  two  veins.  Then  the  plucking  of  feathers  should  be  begun  im- 
mediately, and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  carefully  so  that  the  skin 
will  not  be  bruised  or  torn. 

The  wings  are  spread  and  the  large  feathers  gathered  in  one 
hand  and  plucked  with  one  pull.  Repeat  with  the  other  wing. 
After  practice,  you  can  pluck  the  quills  from  both  wings  with  one 
pull.  The  large  feathers  of  the  tail  are  removed  next  with  one  pull 
and  a  sort  of  twisting  motion.  The  pickers  should  work  rapidly 
but  carefully.    Remove  the  feathers  from  the  breast,  sides  and  back 


Fig.  22.     Negrro  women  being  used  for  pinning  and  picking  poultry. 


with  a  sort  of  rolling  motion  of  the  hand.  Leave  the  feathers  on 
the  legs  and  wings  until  the  last.  This  is  what  is  known  as  "rough- 
ing" and  pickers  are  paid  one  cent  per  chicken.  Those  who  remove 
the  small  pin  feathers  get  more  pay  because  it  is  more  tedious  and 
slower  work.  After  the  roughing  is  done  by  experts  in  that  line, 
the  bird  is  passed  on  to  the  pinners  to  remove  the  small  feathers. 
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They  get  two  and  one-half  cents  per  bird  for  this  work. 

At  no  time  should  the  hand  come  in  contact  with  the  bare  skin 
of  the  bird.  So  care  must  be  exercised  in  roughing,  as  it  will  cause 
what  is  known  as  a  "burn"  and  will  result  in  the  chicken  being 
placed  in  the  second  grade. 

The  old  fashioned  method  of  scalding  chickens  for  market  has 
practically  gone  oue  of  use.  Dry  picking  is  better  and  more  popu- 
lar. If  you  should  desire  to  scald  for  either  home  use  or  market 
the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  take  the  feet  in  one  hand  and  the 
head  in  the  other.  Then  draw  the  bird  through  the  water.  Draw 
it  with  the  feathers  and  not  against  them.  In  his  way  the  steam 
loosens  the  feathers  and  the  hot  water  does  not  reach  or  injury  the 
skin.  After  the  bird  is  picked,  place  it  in  cold  water  for  a  short 
time  until  the  skin  becomes  firm.  It  will  make  the  bird  look 
plumper. 

In  practically  all  killing  establishments,  the  head  of  the  bird 
is  wrapped  in  paper  and  this  is  considered  very  important.  It  pre- 
vents the  blood  from  getting  on  other  birds,  and  it  adds  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  carcass.  Paper  or  just  the  proper  size  and  shape 
is  sold  by  supply  houses  for  this  purpose. 

Turkeys  are  killed  like  chickens  and  all  feathers  are  removed 
except  the  short  feathers  on  the  last  point  of  the  wing.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  leave  these  on. 

Ducks  and  geese  are  bled  in  about  the  same  way  as  the  chick-, 
ens,  but  it  requires  a  longer  bladed  knife  on  account  of  the  long 
beaks.  After  the  ducks  have  been  killed  and  well  bled,  have  a  large 
quantity  •  of  boiling  water  poured  into  a  tub  or  vessel  large 
enough  to  entirely  submerge  the  fowl.  Add  about  a  pint  of  cold 
water  and  this  will  prevent  the  flesh  from  cooking  on  the  wings  and 
the  tender  portions  of  the  bird.  Place  the  ducks  in  the  water  and 
dip  them  up  and  down  and  work  them  about  in  the  water  until  they 
are  thoroughly  steamed.  Then  take  a  cupful  of  this  water  and  as^ 
you  pull  the  feathers  back  the  wrong  way  pour- the  water  onto  the 
duck  and  into  the  feathers.  You  will  find  it  necessary  to  scald  a 
duck  at  least  twice  as  long  as  you  do  a  chicken,  but  if  this  method  is 
used  it  is  not  much  more  trouble  to  dress  a  duck  than  it  is  a  hen. 
After  you  remove  it  from  the  vessel  put  the  duck  on  a  paper  or 
table  and  pick  the  duck  with  both  hands  while  the  feathers  are  still 
warm.  What  little  down  is  left  can  be  removed  by  singeing.  This; 
method  is  recommended  where  ducks  are  prepared  for  home  con-' 
sumption,  or  for  private  trade. 

Where  large  numbers  of  ducks  are  to  be  picked,  it  is  best  to 
have  steaming  closets.  The  wing  and  tail  feathers  are  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  body  feathers.  The  body  feathers  are  marketed  after 
beind  dried. 

FOUR  METHODS  USED  IN  PICKING  FOWLS 

There  are  four  systems  in  use  in  killing  and  picking  fowls. 
The  string  method,  the  bench  system,  frame  killing  and  the  lap 
method. 
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The  string  method  is  the  most  common.  A  large  button  which 
is  on  the  end  of  a  string  holds  the  string  in  place  after  it  has  been 
wrapped  around  the  legs  of  the  fowl. 


Fig.  23.     Killing  and  picking  by  the  bench  method. 


Women  are  more  generally  employed  to  pick  the  fowls  and  are 
generally  paid  according  to  the  number  of  fowls  they  pick. 

One  person  stands  at  the  battery  that  contains  the  live  birds, 
takes  them  out  one  at  a  time,  hooks  the  button  around  the  legs,  runs 
the  sharp  pointed  knife  into  the  head  and  gives  it  a  turn  which  par- 
alyzes the  part  of  the  brain  that  controls  the  feather  muscles.  She 
snatches  off  the  main  feathers  with  a  few  jerks  and  passes  the  birds 
over  to  other  women  who  pick  off  the  small  feathers,  and  pin  them. 
The  latter  is  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  work. 

A  sloping  table  is  used  in  bench  picking.  The  head  of  the 
bird  is  held  over  a  hole  under  which  is  placed  a  bucket  for  catching 
the  blood.  Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington  claims  that  even  when  the  bench 
is  padded  that  the  birds  will  bruise  themselves.  These  bruises  are 
not  so  noticeable  at  first  but  later  they  become  breeding  places  for 
bs^Pt^rift  which  bring  about  decay.    By  the  string  methoa  there  is 


little  chance  for  the  bird  to  be  bruised  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
work  can  be  done  more  rapidly  by  this  method. 

After  they  have  finished  they  hand  them  on  racks.  The  heads 
are  wrapped,  the  racks  are  then  removed  to  the  chilling  room.  Ice 
is  not  used  to  chill  the  fowls  but  they  are  carried  to  the  refrigerator 
room  that  has  a  temperature  of  about  32  degrees.  In  this  refrigera- 
tor room  the  atmosphere  is  dry  rather  than  damp.  This  checks 
bacterial  growth. 

After  they  have  been  thoroughly  chilled  they  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  size  and  if  they  are  broilers  they  are  packed  in  boxes,  one 
dozen  to  a  box.  Sometimes  they  are  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper 
which  contains  the  trade  mark  of  the  firm.  The  birds  are  weighed 
and  the  weight  stamped  on  each  box. 


Pig.  24.  A  scene  which  tells  a  story  of  the  process  through  which  dressed 
poultry  goes  in  the  packing  room.  Killing  rack,  grading  bench,  weighing 
apparatus,   and   the   packed  boxes. 

High  grade  roasters  are  often  placed  in  individual  boxes.  Bar- 
rels are  also  used  for  roasters.  These  are  also  used  for  packing 
hens. 

Broilers  and  roasters  are  often  kept  in  cold  storage  for  some 
time.  When  low  prices  prevail,  many  of  them  are  held  over  to  the 
season  of  scarcity.  The  dressed  fowls  are  placed  in  refrigeratoi' 
cars  that  must  be  cooled  to  the  proper  temperature  before  they 
are  placed  in  them.  The  cars  well  insulated  to  keep  out  the  heat 
and  hold  the  cold  air.  There  are  hatches  in  each  end  of  the  car 
where  the  ice  is  put.  A  great  deal  of  salt  is  also  used  to  aid  in  low- 
ering the  temperature. 

These  cars  are  iced  along  the  journey  and  hurried  through  to 
their  destination. 
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There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  methods  of  handling 
dressed  poultry  in  recent  years.  It  is  rare  that  expert  packers  have 
a  car  ^o  bad.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  methods  were  crude  and  the 


Fig.  25A.  This  sliows  tlie  employees  in  a  modern  packing  house  killing" 
and  picking  poultry  by  the  bench  method.  You  will  note  each  man  dressed 
in  a  white  uniform  and   everything  is  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

losses  great,  but  today  it  is  possible  for  the  Pittsburger  or  New 
Yorker  to  eat  delicious  milk  fed  broilers  produced  on  a  Kansas  or 
Missouri  farm  and  fattened  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  which 
would  be  far  superior  than  if  raised  nearby,  killed  by  crude  methods 
and  shipped  in  iced  barrels  or  boxes. 

VALUE  IN  FEATHERS 

The  feathers  are  an  important  by-product  provided  they  are 
properly  cared  for.  The  white  feathers  bring  the  highest  price. 
For  this  reason  they  should  be  '  kept  separated.  The  price  of 
chicken  feathers  ranges  from  two  to  fifteen  cents.  Long,  fancy 
feathers  taken  from  the  tails  of  roosters  bring  as  high  as  v'S  cents 
and  80  cents  a  pound.  Goose  feathers  bring  from  50  cents  to  75 
cents,  according  to  quality.  The  wing  and  tail  feathers  of  turkeys 
bring  from  13  cents  to  50  cents  a  pound.  The  feathers  of  .chickens 
and  ducks  will  usually  pay  the  cost  of  picking  if  they  are  properly 
taken  care  of. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DRAWN 

When  the  feeding  period  is  over,  the  birds  are  starved  12  to  34 
hours  and  they  are  not  drawn.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
drawn  fowls  decay  much  earlier  than  those  not  drawn.  It  is  better 
for  the  butcher  not  to  attempt  to  draw  them  at  his  shop,  but  this 
should  be  done  a  short  time  before  they  are  put  in  the  oven. 
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CHILLING,  GRADING  AND  PACKING 

The  proper  chilling  of  poultry  is  quite  an  important  matter, 
after  it  has  been  killed  and  properly  dressed.  At  least  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  to  chill  a  chicken  to  the  right  degree  before  be- 
ing packed  for  shipment.  The  best  method  of  chilling  is  in  a  pre- 
cooled  room,  one  cooled  by  artificial  means,  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  thirty-five  to  forty  degrees. 

The  chickens  are  then  graded  and  packed  in  attractive  boxes, 
each  varying  in  size  according  to  the  size  and  class  of  poultry  con- 
tained therein.     Each  box  is  labeled,  showing  the  contents  of  same. 

PACKING  HENS 

Hens  are  side  packed,  double  layers.  First  and  second  grade 
are  packed  in  the  same  size  box,  but  labeled  differently.  The  label 
also  shows  the  weight  of  the  dozen  fowls,  which  varies  from  35  to 
60  pounds  per  dozed  and  up. 

Before  the  fowls  are  packed  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  box 
are  lined  with  parchment  paper. 


,.  ^.-^i^I.  ^^-  T'^e  busy  end  of  the  killing  room.  The  inspector  stands  just 
behind  the  rack  of  hooks  which  bear  the  number  of  the  pinner.  The  birds  are 
then  hung  on  the  rotating  rack  where  the  heads  are  wrapped.  The  finished 
birds  are  then  sent  to  the  chilling  room. 

PACKING  BROILERS 

Broilers  are  packed  one  dozen  in  a  box,  one  layer,  breast  up. 
They  weigh  18,  31  and  24  pounds  per  dozen  according  to  the 
grade.  , 

The  broilers  are  first  wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  which  is 
dampened  a  trifle  before  being  placed  around  the  chicken. 

PACKING  OTHER  GRADES 

In  all  the  sizes  and  classes  of  dressed  poultry  there  is  usually 
a  second  grade.     The  second  grade  includes  poultry  of  the  first 
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grade,  but  is  placed  in  this  class  because  it  may  be  torn  a  little, 
bruised  or  poorly  bled.  If  this  was  mixed  with  the  first  grade,  it 
would  lower  the  price. 

Some  packing  houses  use  a  different  size  box  from  any  other. 
Some  pack  in  double  layers  and  some  in  single,  but  most  houses 
use  both  packs,  depending  upon  the  size  of  fowl  being  packed. 

The  cheaper  and  poorer  grades  of  dressed  poultry  and  cocks 
are  packed  in  barrels. 

When  the  birds  are  packed  in  double  layers,  the  heads  are 
folded  on  the  right  side.  In  packing  single  layers,  the  chicken  is 
wrapped  with  the  head  folded  on  the  left  side.  They  are  placed 
in  the  box  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  very  neat  appearing 
package. 

In  some  cases  choice  broilers  and  roasters  are  packed  in  pairs 
and  sold  in  attractive  cartons  on  which  is  printed  the  brand,  grade 
or  name  of  the  particular  pack. 

SHIPPING  DRESSED  POULTRY 

In  shipping  poultry  long  distances  it  is  usually  best  to  freeze 
it,  but  for  short  hauls  this  is  not  necessary,  although  in  every  case 
it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  birds  have  been  thoroughly  cooled 
before  being  packed  and  placed  in  the  car.  We  have  known  of 
cars  of  dressed  poultry  being  shipped  from  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  that  were  almost  a  total  loss  before  the  birds  reached  the 
Eastern  markets  simply  because  they  were  not  properly  cooled  be- 
fore being  placed  in  the  car.  Some  precautions  are  necessary  be- 
fore shipping  dressed  poultry.  After  the  poultry  is  packed  in 
boxes,  narrow  strips  are  placed  between  each  box  so  that  there  is 
some  space  between  the  sides,  tops  and  bottoms.  This  insures 
the  thorough  cooling  .of  every  box  or  package. 

About  10  to  25  per  cent  of  salt  is  used  with  the  ice  in  icing 
the  car.  Near  the  floor  the  temperature  is  about  10  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  as  the  boxes  are  packed  higher  in  the  car  they 
come  in  contact  with  a  higher  temperature,  perhaps  40  degrees 
near  the  center.  For  that  reason  the  boxes  cannot  be  placed  too 
high  in  the  car.  They  should  be  placed  in  the  car  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  not  slide  about  and  thus  damage  the  boxes  and  the 
poultry.  The  cars  are  sealed  by  the  railroads  and  then  re-iced  en 
route  when  needed. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  IN  COLD  STORAGE 

According  to  Dr.  Pennington,  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  average  time  for  stor- 
age for  beef  is  3.3  months;  for  fresh  mutton  4.4  months;  butter 
4.4  months;  poultry  2.4  months;  eggs  5.9  months;  fish  6.7  months. 

The  evils  of  cold  storage  are  exaggerated.  It  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  millions  of  pounds  of  meat  of  all  kinds  and  many  other 
farm  products  from  going  to  waste. 

"What  is  mechanical  refrigeration?"  A  learned  authority  has 
said  in  effect  that  it  was  the  production  of  temperature  by  machin- 
ery to  solve  an  economic  problem. 

"What  is  the  purpose  of  mechanical  refrigeration?"  The  same 
authority  has  defined  it  to  be  the  storage  of  the  surplus  of  one  year 
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against  the  want  of  another  year.  The  prevention  on  the  one  hand 
of  low  and  unprofitable  prices  for  farm  products  at  harvest  time ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  high  and  excessive  cost  of  farm  products  at 


Fig.  26.  Poultry  on  the  cooling  racks.  These  are  shown  in  the  refrig- 
erator room.  The  chickens  are  kept  there  until  they  are  thoroughly  cooled 
out  and  ready  for  packing. 


using  time.  In  addition  to  this  definition  I  will  state  that  mechan- 
ical refrigeration  is  not  similar  nor  analogous  to  the  refrgeration 
produced  by  an  ice-house  or  ice  stored  in  a  box  or  room  for  that 
purpose.  Mechanical  refrigeration  freezes  all  the  moisture  in  the 
refrigerating  chamber,  turning  it  into  ice.  Ice-house  refrigeration 
is  the  cold  released  by  melting  ice  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
bacteria,  fungoids  and  mold.  Mechanical  refrigeration  is  healthy 
and  products  are  improved  by  its  use.  Ice-house  refrigeration  is 
unhealthful  and  products  constantly   deteriorate  therein." 

PROPER  METHODS  HELP  INCREASE  QUALITY 
AND  PRICE 

There  are  many  errors  that  can  be  made  in  the  handling  of 
dressed  poultry,  which  lower  the  price  and  often  render  the  birds 
unfit  for  food.  The  plump,  well  fattened  bird  will  sell  more  readily 
and  for  a  better  price  than  the  scrawny  bird  even  though  they 
weigh  the  same.  If  all  of  the  birds  have  not  been  well  fattened  it 
is  better  to  put  birds  of  similar  quality  in  the  same  package.  One 
or  two  birds  that  are  inferior  in  quality  can  lower  the  price  on 
every  bird  in  the  box.  Birds  that  arc  not  well  picked  will  not 
bring  good  prices  although  the  eating  quality  might  be  excellent. 
The  white  feathered  birds  do  not  show  this  defect"  so  readily  as  do 
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birds  with  blacK  leathers.  Care  in  this  direction  will  be  well  paid 
for  in  the  increased  price. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  birds  be  well  starved  just  before 
killing.  There  is  not  so  much  danger  of  the  birds  spoiling,  and 
it  is  found  after  they  go  to  market  that  if  there  is  food  in  the  crop 
it  disfigures  them  to  take  out  the  food  and  if  allowed  to  remain, 
the  soured  food  will  hasten  decay. 

The  voidings  in  the  vent  should  always  be  emptied.  Any 
fecal  matter  is  more  or  less  likely  to  contaminate  all  of  the  birds 
in  the  box. 


Pig.  27.     Dressed  poultry  being  weighed,  graded  and  packed.     This  worli 
is  done   in   the   refrigerator   room. 

Birds  that  have  not  been  properly  bled  or  that  have  been  torn 
while  dressing  must  be  sold  at  a  much  reduced  figure.  The  birds 
are  filled  with  red  spots  throughout  the  body  and  there  is  a  discol- 
oration of  the  neck  and  hips.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
in  preparing  birds  for  market.  Skillful  packing  houses  that  use  up- 
to-date  methods  seldom  lose  any  birds  from  improper  handling. 

They  put  out  a  highly  specialized  product  and  would  very 
quickly  lose  their  trade  if  they  should  put  inferior  goods  on  the 
market. 

The  old  style  stationary  battery  has  been  displaced  on  modern 
plants.  The  portable  battery  can  be  readily  moved  and  placed  in 
the  elevator  to  be  carried  to  any  floor  of  the  building. 

A  KNIFE  FOR  KILLING  POULTRY 

By  H.  C.  PIERCE, 
Food  Research  Laboratory. 
The  knives  in  common  use  in  bleeding  and  braining  poultry 
are  not  suited  to  their  purpose.    The  blades  are  too  broad  and  too 
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long  and  the  curve  at  the  point  should  be  on  the  back  instead  of 
on  the  cutting  edge.  The  handle  is  so  large  that  the  killer  is  en- 
couraged to  use  too  much  force  in  making  the  cut  bleed,  whereas 
a  light  touch  of  a  sharp  knife,  properly  directed,  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  cut  the  blood-vessels.  The  knives  are  also  unsanitary 
in  that  dirt  collects  at  the  junction  of  the  blade  and  the  handle. 

The  knife  which  is  to  be  used  to  bleed  and  brain  poultry  should 
be  small,  with  a  narrow  blade ;  stiff,  so  that  it  does  not  bend ;  of 
the  best  steel,  so  that  it  can  be  kept  sharp  and  is  not  nicked  when 
used  in  braining;  and  the  handle  and  blade  should  be  in  one  piece. 
Such  a  knife,  with  the  aid  of  the  packing-house  emery  wheel  or 
grindstone  and  oil-stone  can  be  made  from  an  8-inch  flat  file.  (See 
Fig.  28a). 

To  make  this  knife  the  blade  should  be  shaped  from  the  small 
end  of  the  file,  as  shown  in  figure  38b.  It  should  be,  for  chickens, 
two   inches   long,    one-fourth   inch  wide,   and   one-sixteenth   inch 


Fig.   28A.     Knife   for  bleeding   and   braining   poultry;   a,   file   from   which 
knife   was   made;   b,    knife. 

thick  at  the  back.  For  turkeys  the  blade  should  be  two  and  one- 
half  inches  long.  The  curve  to  make  the  point  should  slope  from 
the  back  downward.  A  blade  of  this  shape  reaches  the  blood  ves- 
sels to  be  cut  more  surely  than  does  a  blade  on  which  the  point 
curves  upward.  After  the  blade  is  made,  the  ridges  on  the  file 
should  be  ground  down,  leaving  just  enough  roughness  to  prevent 
the  knife  slipping  in  the  hand  of  the  killer.  The  handle  should  be 
five  inches  long. 

BROILERS  —  HOW  TO   PREPARE  THEM   FOR  MARKET 
AND  KITCHEN  —  A  VALUABLE  SUGGESTION  FOR 
WOMEN   WHO    TAKE   PRIDE   IN    THEIR    COOK- 
ING —  A     PROFITABLE     HINT     FOR     RE- 
TAIL POULTRY  DEALERS 

By  WM.  WINCHORST 

Careful  and  skillful  selection  of  a  broiler  on  the  open  market 
has  much  to  do  with  the  palatibility  of  a  chicken.  In  selecting 
a  broiler  particular  care  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  one  which 
is  plump  and  fat.  Fattening  does  not  mean  to  fill  the  body  with 
lumps  of  fat,  but  put  fat  between  the  muscles  to  make  the  bird 
juicy  and  tender.  Fattening  in  this  way  improves  the  weight  and 
the  quality  and  commands  a  higher  price;  especially  to  milk  fat- 
tended  broilers  bring  high  prices  in  early  season. 
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FATTENING 

The  color  of  the  skin  very  often  influences  the  mind  of  the 
purchasers,  but  has  in  fact  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
meat,  and  after  a  chicken  is  broiled,  roasted,  or  fried  to  a  nice 
golden  brown  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  color  of 
the  skin  originally  was  white  or  brown.    A  good  product  suited  to 
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Fig.  29.  Note  the  head  has  been  wrapped  before  the  bird  is  placed  in 
package.  Note  the  full  body,  the  width  between  the  legs,  abundance  of  breast 
meat,  and  heavily  meated  legs  and  thighs.  Such  a  fowl  is  the  result  of  eood 
breeding  and  good  feeding. 

market  demands  should  be  clean  and  attractive,  and  properly  bled. 
It  should  also  be  starved  13  to  24  hours  before  killing  in 
order  that  the  crop  and  intestines  be  empty  at  the  time  of 
killing.      The  bird  should  be  dry  picked.       Improper  bleeding  is 
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detected  by  the  presence  of  a  lump  of  blood  in  the  neck  of  the  bird. 
Inferior  or  wet  picked,  also  inhumane  handling  during  the  killing 
process  may  be  told  by  a  bruised  skin.  Proper  bleeding  and  dry 
picking  in  a  chicken  is  important,  as  this  will  prevent  any  chance 
of  decomposition,  and  the  same  holds  true  whether  a  chicken  is 
drawn  or  undrwan.  A  chicken  with  the  entrails  removed  will  not 
only  decompose  more  quickly,  but  many  dealers  will  remove  the 
entrails  and  the  head  so  as  not  to  show  the  symptoms  of  some 
poultry  disease,  which  is  sometimes  prominent  on  the  inner  organs. 
All  this  is  important,  and  a  nice  looking  and  attractive  product 
will  give  us  the  assurace  that  it  was  raised,  handled  and  prepared 
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Fig.   30. 

by  experts  knowing  the  details  of  the  business,  and  giving  the 
product  a  much  higher  market  value  in  comparison  with  the  product 
prepared  by  amateurs. 

Singeing  a  chicken  is  best  done  with  a  tablespoonful  of  alcohol 
poured  on  a  pie  plate  and  is  much  superior  to  singeing  over  an 
open  kitchen  fire  or  with  newspapers. 

A  chicken  as  shown  in  illustration  Fig.  29,  nicely  killed  and 
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picked,  is  not  only  more  attractive  but  also  more  sanitary. 

The  first  operation  in  dressing  a  fowl  should  be  the  removal 
of  the  tendons  from  the  chicken's  legs  in  order  to  make  the  first 
and  second  joint  more  tender  and  almost  as  delicious  as  the  white 
meat  on  the  breast  bone.  The  tendons  are  seen  daily  in  the  butcher 
shop.  The  strong  sinews  by  which  the  butcher  hangs  up  a  side  ot 
'beef  or  pork  are  similar  to  those  to  which  I  refer  here.  It  is  the 
,  material  used  by  the  Indians  to  make  bow  strings,  and  it  may 
easily  be  realized  that  these  tendons  will  toughen  the  meat.  In 
Turkeys  these  tendons  are  especially  prominent.     In  order  to  re- 
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move  the  tendons,  insert  a  sharp  peeling  knife  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  lower  leg,  and  make  a  long,  wide  cut  as  indicated  in  Fig.  30. 
at  the  dotted  line.  Lifting  the  scaly  skin  with  a  nail,  spike  or 
screw-driver,  the  seven  tendons  are  visible.  Until  one  becomes 
proficient  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  only  one  of  the  tendons  on 
the  spike  at  a  time.  Twist  once  around  and  pull  gently,  but  firmly. 
(Illustration  No.  31.)    It  is  an  operation  which  may  be  easily  per- 


formed  by  a  child.    The  extreme  lengths  of  the  tendons  demonstrate 
plainly  how  far  same  go  up  in  the  meat  of  the  drum-stock. 

In  cutting  the  leg  many  women  cut  it  above  the  joint  or  labor 
hard  with  a  blunt  peeling  knife  to  sever  the  leg  from  the  body  by 
cutting  through  the  joint.  Both  methods  are  wrong,  as  the  rneat 
will  shrink,  leaving  the  exposed  leg  bone  sticking  out.  of.  the  rnieat 
in  a  very  unsightly  way.    A  cleaver  or  chopping-  knife  js"  fhe  right 


Fig.  32.     The  left  side  shows  a  foot  improperly  cut  off.     The  right  shows 
a  foot  properly  taken  off. ^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

tool  to  cut  off  the  leg,  thus  preventing  the  shrinking  of  the  meat. 
If  preferred,  the  joint  may  be  cut  off  after  cooking,  and  just  before 
serving.  A  cleaver  is  a  very  handy  kitchen  tool,  found  only  in  a 
few  kitchens.  While  not  necessarily  very  large,  a  cleaver  should 
be  fairly  heavy  and  be  made  out  of  steel.  Small  "tin  cleavers" 
bought  in  a  five  and  ten  cent  store  do  not  serve  as  a  substitute. 

Illustration  No.  33  shows  the  removed  tendons  as  well  as  the 
exact  position  where  the  cut  should  be  made. 

The  neck  may  be  cut  off  with  the  cleaver  close  to  the  body. 
One  does  not  need  to  draw  the  broiler  or  fryer  as  is  practiced  when 
you  roast  a  chicken.  A  time  saving  method  for  preparing  a  broiler 
is  shown  in  illustration  No.  34.  Set  the  chicken  on  the  rump  and 
insert  a  strong  bladed  non-flexible  kitchen  knife  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  just  along  the  side  of  the  back  bone  and  cut  clear  down. 
Turn  the  bird  around,  insert  the  knife  about  the  same  place  and 
cut  towards  the  front.  Inserting  the  knife  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  backbone  requires  more  strength,  and  will  not  aid  in  removing 
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the  back  bone,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Cut  out  the  spine  as  shown 
by  dotted  lines  A  and  B  in  illustration  No.  34.  Lay  the  body  open 
and  then  remove  the  entrails  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  35. 


Fig.  33. 

Care  must  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  tear  the  intestines  or  gall 
sack  attached  to  the  liver,  and,  also,  proper  pains  taken  in  remov- 
ing the  crop.  Very  numerous  are  the  cases  where  newly  wedded 
ladies  forget  to  remove  this  feed  container  from  the  bird's  body. 
The  dotted  lines  C  and  D,  Fig.  34,  illustrate  where  a  cleaver  cut 
should  be  made  in  order  to  remove  the  hip  bones. 

Illustration  No.  36  gives  evidence  of  a  very  skillful  manner  by 
which  to  remove  the  bone  from  the  leg  without  making  any  cut 
or  incision  on  the  outside  of  the  leg. 

Resting  the  carcass  on  the  table,  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  leg 
with  your  left  hand,  take  the  knife  in  your  right,  and  scrape  the 
meat  from  the  bone,  allowing  the  meat  to  fall  over,  by  gravity, 
all  around  till  the  joint  is  reached.  Still  firmly  holding  the  leg 
with  the  left  hand,  a  little  cutting  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
meat  from  around  the  joint.  Once  over  the  joint  the  battle  is  won, 
and  by  scraping  again,  and  letting  the  meat  fall  all  around  over 
your  left  hand  the  meat  will  finally  be  removed  from  the  bone. 
The  bone  should  be  chopped  off  so  as  to  allow  the  last  stub  of  the 
bone  to  remain  in  order  to  preserve  shrinking  as  well  as  to  maintain 
the  shape  of  the  leg. 
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Removing  the  ribs  is  a  very  easy  task.  Push  one  of  your 
fingers  between  the  meat  and  the  rib  bone,  and  the  knife  may 
finally  help  in  severing  the  ribs  from  the  breast  bone. 


Fig.    34.  ci«. ,.  ^^ 

The  breast  bones  are  plainly  visible. now,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  follow  the  outline  of  the  different  breast  bones  as  shown  in  illus- 
trations 37  and  38.  Do  not  try  to  break  any  bones,  but  by  using 
your  fingers  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  knife  whenever  necessary, 
the  meat  will  be  taken  off.  Remember  that  the  breast  bone  itself 
resembles  very  much  the  "T"  bone  in  a  Porter  House  steak,  and 
a  close  observation  regarding  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  breast  bone 
will  assist  greatly.  As  soon  as  the  breast  bone  is  well  exposed, 
as  shown  in  illustration  No.  38,  a  little  pull  may  help  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  breast  bone  is  only  joined  now  with  the  wings,  and  a 
cleaver  cut  on  both  sides  as  indicated  by  the  knife  will  enable  you  to 
remove  the  breast  bone  entirely  from  the  body.  The  wish  bone  is 
not  hard  to  remove,  and  after  allowing  it  to  dry  over  the  kitchen 
range  it  may  secretly  be  placed  back  before  serving.     The  wing 
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Fig-.  39.     This  shows  the  bird  neatly  arranged  on  a  wire  toaster  ready  to 
be  placed  on  the  broiler. 


I  bones  are  better  to  remain  in  the  body,  as  there  is  not  much  meat 
on  a  broiler's  wing  and  the  shape  will  be  preserved. 


Fig.  35. 

The  only  difficulty  now  may  be  that  the  carcass  looks  like  an 
unsightly  mass  of  meat,  and  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
arrange  the  broiler  neatly  on  a  wire  toaster,  Fig.  39,  and  while  still 
held  by  this  toaster,  place  it  on  the  broiler.  Cook  it  slowly  to  a 
golden  brown  till  the  thick  parts  of  the  leg  meat  are  really  done. 
Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  a  broiler  with  the  raw  juice  still 
running  out  of  some  parts. 

For  frying,  the  same  method  of  boning  may  be  practiced,  and 
prove  of  great  value  where  "breaded  chicken"  is  desired.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  starting  from  the  extreme  stub  left  in  the  legs  up 
to  the  wings  not  a  bone  is  left  in  the  body,  the  appetite  of  the  fam- 
ily will  increase  immensely  when  they  find  out  that  the  broiler  or 
fryer  may  be  cut  with  a  sharp  steel  table  knife,  like  a  slice  of  beef 
or  ham,  and  the  person  is  not  hindered  in  eating  by  the  numerous 
bones,  enabHng  everybody  to  eat  like  well  bred  people  do,  and 
mannerly.  With  only  a  little  practice  and  good  will,  the  entire 
work  may  be  done  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes. 

Boning  a  broiler  or  fryer  before  cooking  is  as  important  as 
carving  and  boning  a  roaster  or  broiled  fowl  for  fricassee,  after 
cooking.  Carving  is  kitchen  work  and  should  be  done  in  the  kitchen. 
The  old  method  imported  from  England  to  carve  a  chicken  in  the 
dining  room  may  be  in  place  where  it  was  originated.     Is  it  not 
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Pig.  40.  A  method  of  boning  which  is  recommended  by  Prof.  Mixa  He 
hangs  the  bird  up  in  this  manner  and  works  from  the  neck  down.  We  like  It 
better  than  most  any  other  method.  Practice  makes  perfect  with  either  method 
This  shows  how  the  bird  is  hung  from  the  neck  and  breast  bones  and  how  the' 
knife  is  held  when  cutting  the  meat  loose  from  the  bone. 
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a  torture  sometimes  to  see  father  carve,  especially  when  he  does 
not  know  how?    Is  it  not  embarrassing  when  he  blames  the  blunt 


Pig.  36. 

carving  knife  or  says  the  chicken  is  not  cooked  enough?  And  is  it 
not  a  fright  when  he  spills  the  gravy  over  the  clean  Sunday  table 
cloth,  and  in  such  a  way  spoiling  the  appetite  of  everybody  present? 

The  writer  received  many  thanks  for  demonstrating  this  method 
of  boning  and  trussing  to  many  progressive  housewives.  A  small 
number  said,  "Well,  but  my  husband  likes  to  gnaw  a  chicken  bone." 
Such  an  explanation  gives  more  credit  to  a  patient  husband  than  to 
his  wife;  he  simply  does  not  know  anything  better  to  do  with  the 
chicken  served  to  him.  Try  this  better  method  only  once,  and  if 
he  is  persistent,  cook  the  bones  also  and  let  him  knaw  to  his  heart's 
delight. 

The  economical  housewife  will  regret  the  large  waste  which 
goes  with  the  bones,  and  particles  of  meat  left  on  them,  but  do 
not  sigh.  More  waste  will  go  in  the  garbage  pail  if  you  serve  the 
chicken  with  bones  than  there  will  be  if  you  remove  the  bones, 
and  all  bones  removed  from  the  chicken,  together  with  small  parts 
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of  meat,,  giblets  and  feet  will  be  of  great  value  for  a  good  chicken 
soup,  or  served  as  stock  for  rich  cream  of  asparagus,  or  will  add 
great  flavor  to  any  soup  you  decide  to  make,  and  nothing,  will  be 
wasted. 


Fig.   37. 

A  time  will  and  does  come  in  every  woman's  life  when  she 
will  take  great  pride  in  her  cooking.  It  may  be  that  visitors  will 
make  their  appearance,  or  guests  are  invited  for  a  party.  The  way 
to  a  man's  heart  leads  through  the  stomach.  You  will  see  smiling 
faces  around  your  table,  and  everybody  will  give  a  compHment  to 
the  woman  that  knows  how  to  cook.  The  boys  will  say  it  is  "chicken 
like  mother  used  to  make." 
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Fig.  38. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  31,  MARKET  POULTRY 
BUSINESS 

1.  What  is  considered  the  best  feeding  season  for  fattening 
poultry  ? 

2.  What  advantage  has  the  crate  method  over  the  pen  method 
of  fattening? 

3.  What  length  of  time  can  chickens  be  fed  with  profit? 

4.  How  should  the  fowls  be  handled  and  fed  just  before  being 
killed? 

5.  In  killing  a  chicken  by  inserting  a  knife  into  the  brain,  how 
would  you  know  when  the  bird  was  properly  stuck? 

6.  When  should  the  picking  begin,  and  what  portion  should 
be  picked  first? 

7.  What  advantage  is   there  in  wrapping  the  head  of  the 
chicken  in  paper  after  it  has  been  killed? 

8.  Does   dressed  .poultry   keep   better  when   drawn    or   not 
drawn  ? 

9.  Why  should  poultry  be  thoroughly  cooled  before  being 
packed  and  shipped?    How  is  this  done? 

10.  In  what  way  is  dry  picking  better  than  scalding? 
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CAPONS  ARE  PROFITABLE 

BY  T.  B.  QUISENBEBRY 

Copyright,  1921,  American  Poultry  School. 


ONE  GREAT  drain  upon  the  poultry  industry  in  past  years  has  been 
that  caused  by  poultrymen  having  to  market  practically  one-half  of 
their  young  stock  each  season  at  a  loss,  or  at  little  more  than  the 
mere  cost  of  production.  The  young  males  are  too  often  allowed  to  grow 
staggy,  and  are  then  placed  upon  the  market  at  a  price  which  does  not 
cover  the  cost  of  production. 

The  caponizing  of  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  cockerels  is  going 
to  aid  to  a  great  extent  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  and  the  saving  of 
this  loss.     In  proportion  to  the  amount  invested,  the  caponizing  of  the 
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Truly  this  is  "King  Capon."  This  bird  has  a  big  frame,  good  shape  and  beau- 
tiful color  He  would  have  sold  tor  .iust  21  cents"  at  the  time  he  was  caponized.  He 
was  caponized  on  September  1st  and  this  picture  was  taken  on  April  1st,  at  which  time 
this   Capon  would  have   sold   for  at  least    $2.50. 


Four   cockerels   as   they   appeared   Ihe    day   they    were    caponized.     They    were   six 
weeks  old  at  this  time. 

surplus  cockerels  is  going  to  prove  more  profitable  than  the  castration 
of  male  calves  and  the  production  of  beef  cattle.  The  capon  industry  in 
the  poultry  business  corresponds  to  the  beef  cattle  industry  in  the  live 
stock  business.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  practice  among  all 
farmers  or  commercial  poultrymen,  for  "Capons  Are  Profitable."  'V^hen- 
ever  you  cannot  secure  as  much  as  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  your  cock- 
erels you  can  afford  to  caponize  them. 
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The  same  four  birds  after  thi-y  were  caponized   and  had  reached  the  a^e  of  sev^n 
months.-  ^  ="^^ci» 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Beuoy,  who  is  well  known  as 
the  "Capon  King,"  for  a  great  portion  of  the  information  contained  herein. 
Mr.  Beuoy  undoubtedly  caponizes  more  birds  each  year,  and  teaches  more 
people  how  to  properly  perform  the  operation,  than  any  other  living 
poultrym,an  . 

Thousands  of  cockerels  are  marked  every  season  at  a  price  that 
hardly  pays  for  the  feed  they  have  eaten,  to  say  nothing  of  the  care  and 
trouble  required  to  raise  them.  Why  hold  your  males  until  they  become 
staggy,  develop  small  spurs,  weigh  from  four  to  six  pounds,  and  sell 
on  the  market  for  only  15c  to  40c  each,  depending  on  the  size,  quality,  and 
market  conditions?  These  same  cockerels  as  capons  would  weigh  eight 
to  twelve  pounds  each  and  bring  from  eighteen  lo  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight.  If  you  don't  expect  to  caponize  them,  then  sell  your 
surplus  cockerels  as  broilers  or  fryers. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  question  naturally  arises,  "Why  are  there 
not  more  capons?"  There  are  several  reasons.  A  great  many  people  do 
not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  capon.  Still  others  consider  the 
operation  of  caponizing  either  difficult  or  cruel,  and  refuse  to  attempt  it. 
Probably  the  most  common  reason,  however,  is  that  very  few  people  realize 
how  much  more  profitable  the  capon  is  than  the  cockerel. 

Capons  are  a  rare  thing  on  most  farms,  because  the  people  who  raise 
poultry  have  not  realized  what  they  are  and  the  profits  they  bring.  In 
some  sections  of  many  of  the  eastern  states  capons  can  be  found  on  nearly 
every  farm,  and  they  bring  the  best  prices  of  any  fowl  sold  on  the  market. 
Some  poultrymen  claim  the  reason  they  are  not  raised  generally  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  market  for  them.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  market  in  some 
of  the  small  towns  and  cities,  but  if  they  raise  enough  to  make  a  ship- 
ment to  any  of  the  larger  cities,  they  would  be  very  readily  sold  and 
fancy  prices  paid  for  them  by  the  best  trade.  There  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  people  shouldn't  raise  more  capons  than  they  do.      Instead   Of 
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A  cockerel  Et.nd  his  brother,'' a  Ciipon.  They  are  quite  different  in  shape,  as  you 
see  above,  due  to  one  being  caponized.  The  cockerel  stands  erect,  has  large  wattles  and 
comb,  and  carries  a  high  tail.  The  capon  is  younger,  but  equals  the  cockerel  in  weight. 
He  does  not  stand  erect,  has  small  wattles  and  comb  and  carries  a  low  tail. 

having  a  lot  of  young  cockerels  running  around  loose  on  the  farm  eating 
more  feed  than  they  are  worth,  and  always  fighting  each  other,  they 
could  be  caponized  and  be  worth  several  times  the  value  of  a  cockerel, 
and  yet  eat  no  more  feed.  Caponizing  has  been  in  practice  for  several 
centuries  in  foreign  countries,  but  the  people  here  seem  to  be  very  slow 
in  taking  hold  of  a  good  thing.  Every  year  the  farmer  or  poultryman 
loses  money  on  his  market  cockerels,  and  there  is  only  one  good  way  to 
remedy  this,  and  that  is  to  caponize  them.  Cockerels  at  (he  age  of  two 
to  four  months  will  barely  pay  for  themselves,  and  as  they  grow  older 
they  decrease  in  value  and  increase  in  expense.  It  is  just  the  opposite 
with  the  capon. 
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A  capon  is  a  male  bird  (cockerel)  from  which  the  testicles  have  been 
-removed.  He  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  cockerel  that  a  steer  does  to 
a  bull.  He  has  only  one  function  in  life,  and  that  is  to  grow  and  get  fat. 
He  grows  much  faster,  the  comb  and  wattles  cease  to  grow,  his  plumage  is 
heavy  and  beautiful,  he  gets  very  lazy,  and  neither  hen  nor  rooster  have 
any  more  to  do  with  him.  Later  on  he  becomes  a  very  intimate  frielid  of 
the  little  chickens  and  sometimes  broods  over  them  at  night.  If  the 
poultryman  expects  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  business,  the  capon  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  He  makes  quick,  tender  meat,  much  of  it,  and, 
best  of  all,  he  brings  the  highest  price  on  the  market.  If  properly  dressed, 
he  attracts  the  attention  of  the  best  buyers,  to  whom  money  is  no  object, 
if  they  can  get  what  they  want.  To  the  great  profit  of  the  farmer,  these 
epicures  find  what  they  want  in  the  capon,  and,  best  of  all,  he  is  sure 
money,  quick  money  and  easy  money.  Caponizing  has  at  last  solved  the 
problem  as  to  what  to  do  with  extra  cockerels  that  are  not  needed  for 
breeding. 


A  simple  operation,  quickly  anrt  i-asily  performed,  transferred  this  bird  from  the 
loss  column  and  placed  him  in  the  profit  column.  Caponizing  of  at  least  a  few  cocker- 
els should  be  practiced  on  every  farm  and  in  every  poultry  vard.  The  above  capon  is 
becomlnsr  filled  and  rounded  out  with  layers  of  flesh  and  fat  just  as  a  fat  steer  would 
be.  Whenever  you  are  compelled  to  take  less  than  20  cents  per  pound  for  your  cockerel.s 
you  can  afford  to  capcnize  them.  Make  certain  that  they  are  of  the  correct  size. 
Avoid   "slips"   and   "stags." 

The  operation  of  caponizing  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  a  ten-year- 
old  child  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  easily  learn  to  perform  it.  With  a 
little  practice  one  becomes  very  skillful,  and  can  caponize  from  twenty 
to  forty  cockerels  per  hour. 

The  cockerels  should  be  caponized  when  they  are  quite  small,  not 
larger  than  quails.  This  is  usually  when  they  are  from  six  to  ten  weeks 
old.  At  this  time  the  testicles  are  about  the  size  of  a  plump  grain  of  wheat 
or  perhaps  as  large  as  a  bean.  The  loss  of  blood  and  shock  of  the  oper- 
ation is  such  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  caponize  cockerels  after  they  be- 
gin to  crow  and  worry  the  hens.  When  performed  on  young  two-months- 
old  cockerels  there  is  very  little  loss  of  blood,  and  practically  no  pain 
connected  with  the  operation. 

The  method  of  operation  can  be  learned  from  the  printed  instructions 
that  accompany  most  all  advertised  instruments,  but  any  one  endeavorine 
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to  teach  himself  should  operate  on  several  dead  cockerels  before  attempt- 
ing live  ones.  If  not  done,  death  is  almost  sure  to  come  to  the  first  ones 
he  operates,  on.  If  you  follow  the  instructions  given  in  this  book  you 
CANNOT  FAIL. 

A  large  number  of  people  hesitate  in  caponizing,  feeling  it  to  be  cruel 
to  the  bird.  This  is  not  true,  because  long  experience  has  proven  dif- 
ferently, and  also  the  operator  bestows  an  unlimited  amount  of  kindness 
on  the  bird,  even  if  there  were  not  other  considerations  or  returns.  Most 
everyone  who  has  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  poultry  has  seen  cock- 
erels fly  at  each  other  time  after  time,  tearing  flesh  and  feathers  with 
beak  and  cutting  with  spurs.  Before  they  could  be  separated  there  has 
been  a  disfigured  comb,  sometimes  a  blind  eye,  and  generally  a  cut-up 
bird.     This  is  the  cruelty  of  the  cockerel  before  he  is  caponized,  but  after 


A  S.  C.  Red  capon,  eight  months  oicl.  Shtfws  that  he  has  a,  big  frame  and  can  be 
niade  to  weigh  12  to  14  pounds  very  easily.     ' 

being  caponized  his  habits  are  entirely  changed.  His  disposition  is  quiet 
and  peaceful,  habit  mild  and  tending  to  a  solitary  life  and  satsfied  wher- 
ever you  put  him. 

It  is  important  to  get  good  caponizing  instruments.  They  will  last 
a  lifetime  and  save  trouble.  All  capon  tool  manufacturers  send  complete 
instructions  for  caponizing  with  their  tools,  and  Mr.  Beuoy  has  given  in- 
structions in  detail  in  the  following  chapter,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  detailed  instructions  here,  because  the  operation  varies  with  each 
set  of  tools. 

If  you  get  your  cockerels  in  the  right  condition  before  you  attempt  to 
caponize  them,  the  operation  is  half  performed.  Keep  them  confined  to 
a  coop  which  should  be  placed  in  a  dark,  cool  room.  Do  not  feed  or  allow 
them  to  have  a  drop  of  water  for  at  least  thirty-six  hours  before  they 
are  operated  on.     There  will  be  little  or  no  bleeding  if  this  is  done. 


The  first  and  most  important  thing,  then,  in  caponizing  is  having  the 
cockerels  in  shape  to  operate  on.  Prom  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
before  performing  the  operation,  select  the  cockerels  you  intend  to  capon- 
ize,  confining  them  in  a  clean,  dry  room  or  pen,  without  water  or  food. 
To  do  this  with  the  best  results,  confine  them  early  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  they  will  be  in  excellent  condition  to  per- 
form the  operation  upon. 

Both  testicles  can  be  removed  from  the  same  side,  but  for  beginners 
two  incisions  are  the  best,  being  less  difficult  and  not  as  dangerous  to 
the  fowl.  Some  caponizers,  who  claim  to  be  authority  on  caponizing,  say 
that  two  incisions  are  the  safest  for  any  one,  professional  or  amateur,  and 
almost  the  same  rapidity  can  be  made.  Also,  the  birds  will  recover  as 
soon  from  two  cuts  as  from  one.  If  both  testicles  are  taken  out  of  the 
same  incision,  the  lower  one  should  be  taken  out  first  because  the  blood 
runs  down,  and  if  the  top  one  is  taken  out  first,  the  blood  would  cover 
up  the  lower  one  and  you  would  be  unable  to  see  it. 


Thla  shows  the  outline  of  a  cockc-re}  just  back  of  a  capon.  The  cockerel  is  i-aised 
some  higher  than  the  capon  so  he  may  be  more  easily  seen.  I'ou  can  easily  see  the  dif- 
ference in  carriage.  The  comb  anfl  wattles  on  the  capon  have  never  developed  and  he 
ha.?  a  small    head.     The   cockerel's  comb,   wavtle.s   and   head   are   larger. 

After  caponizing  the  capons  should  be  kept  in  a  clean,  quiet,  cool 
pen  for  a  week,  until  the  wounds  have  time  to  heal.  During  this'  time 
they  should  be  given  soft  feed  and  water.  Don't  feed  too  freely  imme- 
diately following  the  operation.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  examine  them  two 
or  three  days  after  the  operation  for  "wind  puffs"  which  sometimes  form 
under  the  skin.  These  can  be  reduced  by  puncturing  one  side  of  the 
swelling  with  a  sharp  darning  needle  or  penknife.  After  a  week  thev 
can  be  turned  out  with  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Keep  the  capons  growing  nicely  until  about  three  weeks  before  mar- 
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keting,  when  they  should  be  penned  and  fattened.  Seventy  pounds  of 
corn  meal,  thirty  pounds  low  grade  flour,  twenty  pounds  dry  beef  scraps 
and  ten  pounds  of  wheat  bran  make  an  excellent  fattening  food.  Mix 
about  two  pounds  of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  with  each  pound  of  the  above 
mash  mixture,  and  feed  all  they  will  clean  up  in  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes. Feed  this  twice  a  day.  Also  give  tlrem  all  the  grit  and  charcoal 
they  will  eat.  Corn  meal  made  sloppy  with  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  makes 
a  splendid  fattening  ration. 


Automatic  and   Safe   Capon   Tools,    Ready    for   Use. 

In  dressing  capons  for  market  never  cut  off  the  head,  as  the  head 
with  the  undeveloped  comb  is  the  feature  that  proves  to  the  city  buyer 
that  the  birds  marketed  really  are  capons.  In  picking  it  is  usually  cus- 
tomary to  leave  the  head  and  hackle  feathers  on,  feathers  on  the  wings 
to  the  second  joint,  the  tail  feathers  including  those  a  little  way  up  the 
back  and  the  feathers  on  the  legs  half  way  up  the  thighs. 

Most  poultry  raisers  will  probably  prefer  to  sell  their  capons  alive 
rather  than  dressed.  Since  marketing  the  capons  is  a  new  departure  in 
many  sections,   some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in   getting  the  local 
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The  old  style  capon  tools  which  have  been  replaced  by  safer,  saner  and  better 
tools.  Fig.  1  is  the  twisting  spoon.  Pig.  2  is  the  canula  used  for  separating  the  testicle 
from  the  bird's  body.  This  instrument  is  threaded  with  a  fin&  wire.  Fig.  3  is  thf 
spreader.  Fig.  4  is  the  knife  and  tweezers  combined.  Fig.  5  is  the  hook  for  picking 
the  tissues.     These  tools  are  mere  or  less  out  of  date  and  we  do   not  recommend  them. 


buyers  to  quote  a  special  price  on  them.     Most  of  them,  however,  will  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

In  making  capons  profitable  the  five  most  essential  things  which  you, 
must  keep  in  mind  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  see  that  the  birds  are  in  proper 
condition  before  being  caponized.  They  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  without  feed  or  water,  for  at  least  thirty-six  hours  before  caponiz- 
ing. 

2.  Caponize  when  the  birds  are  ripe — just  before  the  comb  shows 
much  sign  of  development.  In  most  varieties  this  is  just  about  the  time 
you  can  begin  to  tell  the  cockerels  from  the  pullets.  It  is  better  to  have 
them  too  small  than  too  large. 

3.  Good  instruments  are  a  necessity.  You  cannot  prevent  death  and 
"slips"  without  ]them..  If  you  want  the  best  tools  write  us  and  we  will 
tell  you  the  kindHo  get  and  where  to  get  them. 

4.  Operate  from  both  sides.  Make  incision  and  remove  the  organ 
next  to  you,  then  turn  the  bird  over  and  repeat  the  operation.  This 
method  is  best  for  amateurs.  Operate  on  two  or  three  dead  cockerels 
which  you  have  killed  for  frying  until  you  can  readily  locate  the  organs 
and  becomfe  familiar  with  the  operation. 

5.  Cockerels  should  be  marketed  as  broilers  or  fryers,  or  else  capon- 
ized. As  a  general  rule,  cockerels  which  cannot  be  profitably  marketed 
at  a  weight  of  two  pounds  or  less  by  July  1st  should  be  caponized.  Don't 
market  capons  and  "slips"  in  the  same  crate.  Fatten  them  before  mar- 
keting. 
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tender   as  that  of  a  broiler  and  as  juicy  and 


A  pair  of  capons  whose  flesh  is 
sweet  as  that  of  a  pullet 

Capons  bring  the  highest  prices  from  January  to  May  each  year. 
The  larger  the  capons  the  higher  the  price  per  pound.  For  this  reason  It 
rarely  pays  to  market  capons  before  they  are  eight  to  twelve  months 
old.  Naturally  the  larger  breeds,  such  as  the  Brahmas,  Orpingtons,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Langshans,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  and  similar  varieties,  make 
the  best  capons. 

Quality  counts  in  capons  as  well  as  in  all  other  animals.  Pure  bred 
fowls  show  up  their  quality,  run  much  more  even  in  all  market  require- 
ments than  common  or  mixed  breeds,  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  desirable 
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to  use  Standard  or  pure  bred  fowls  for  capons.  You  can  make  capons 
from  any  kind  of  fowls,  no  matter  what  breed  you  have,  and  you  can  do 
it  any  month  of  the  year  provided  the  birds  are  right  as  to  development. 
Sold  as  capons  they  will  bring  you  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  if  sold 
on  the  market  in  any  other  way.  Half  the  chicks  hatched  each  year  are 
males.  It  seems  to  me  that  about  the  only  way  to  realize  a  profit  from 
this  half  of  your  flock  is  to  make  capons  of  them.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  late  spring,  summer  and  fall  hatched  ones. 

We  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  caponizing  is  any  get- 
rich-qulck  scheme.  We  do  believe  it  is  profitable  to  caponize  your  cock- 
erels if  you  cannot  market  them  at  profitable  prices  as  broilers.  Study 
your  markets  and  be  governed  somewhat  by  them  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  you  go  in  the  number  of  fowls  caponized.  You  can  usually  afford 
to  caponize  them,  if  the  price  is  lower  than  twenty  cents  per  pound  for 
broilers. 

WIND  PUFFS 

In  regard  to  Wind  Puffs,  I  find  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  new 
beginners  are  bothered  by  having  some  of  their  birds  develop  Wind  Puffs. 
Especially'  is  this  true  when  they  work  on  only  eight  or  ten  birds  as  a 
starter.  If  they  would  work  on  fifty  or  a  hundred  birds  at  one  time 
they  would  get  the  necessary  practice  and  the  Wind  Puff  problem  would 
not  bother  them  so  much. 

The  condition  of  the  bird  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  Wind  Puffs.  Most 
people  select  runts  and  culls  for  this  purpose  and  as  you  know  these  birds 
are  not  usually  in  the  best  condition. 

The  best  method  we  have  found  to  prevent  Wind  Puffs  is  to  take  a 
long  stitch  through  the  puffed  part  with  common  sewing  thread,  No.  40 
or  50  while  cotton.  If  the  stitch  holes  are  drawn  out  so  that  the  two 
points  where  the  thread  passes  through  meet,  and  the  thread  tied  in  a 
tight  knot  so  as  to  keep  the  two  openings  stretched  somewhat,  the  air 
will  escape  and  the  puffs  will  go  down.  The  needle  holes  will  then  pucker 
shut.  In  case  the  air  puff  should  start  to  form  again  the  stretched  skin 
will  permit  the  holes  to  open  again  automatically.  If  correctly  done  you 
see  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  birds  to  puff  at  all. 

The  success  of  this  treatment  depends  on  the  long  stitch  through  the 
puffed  part  and  drawing  the  two  needle  holes  together  and  to  tie  tightly. 
This  should  not  be  done  unless  the  bird  is  puffed,  but  if  it  is  done  right 
it  cannot  fail  to  work. 

I  believe  that  most  cases  of  wind  puffs  can  be  eliminated  if  the  opera- 
tor will  keep  his  instruments  in  a  pan  of  water  which  contains  some  good 
disinfectant.  The  knife,  the  spreader,  the  remover  and  all  other  instru- 
ments used  should  be  dropped  into  the  water  containing  the  disinfectant 
between  each  operation.  That  seems  to  prevent  practically  all  cases  of 
wind  puffs.  This  method  of  prevention  of  wind  puffs  is  worth  far  more 
than  the  cure,  and  I  recommend  it  to  all  of  our  students. 
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WHAT'S  A  CAPON  AND  WHY? 

By  George  Beuoy,  Cedar  Vale,  Kansas.     The  Capon  King. 


A  capon  is  an  unsexed  male  bird.  They  are  not  hatched  that  way. 
To  become  a  capon  a  young  bird  must  be  operated  on  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  animal  intended  for  eating  purposes.  The  operation 
correctly  performed,  the  capon  grows  to  nearly  twice  the  size  he  would, 
had  he  been  left  entire.  His  flesh  is  the  juciest,  sweetest  and  most  tender 
of  any  known  meat,  selling  for  much  more  per  pound  than  any  other 
kind  of  fowl.     In  fact,  the  capon  has  become  a  modern  necessity.     For- 
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MRS.    GEORGE  BEUOY. 


The  People  Who  Put  "Cap"  in  Capon. 

merly  capon  was  the  most  expensive  luxury  to  be  had.  Capon  in  the 
olden  times  was  the  crowning  event  in  the  feast  of  the  ancient  kings  and 
queens.  Capons  are  still  the  greatest  delicacy  that  can  be  placed  before 
the  particular  epicure.  Their  rich,  wholesome,  tender  flesh  contains  the 
hfe-gmng,  brain-forming,  strength-producing  food  that  is  required  by 
the  high  strung  workingman  of  modern  times,  be  his  work  indoors  or  out. 

Up  to  the  present  time  "Capons"  have  been  enjoyed  only  by  the 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes,  with  the  possible  exception,  perhaps  of  a 
very  few  expert  poultrymen  who  had  mastered  the  art  and  learned  to 
perform  the  operation  with  the  old  style  tools.  Modern  Invention  and 
ingenuity  have  placed  the  capon  within  the  reach  of  everyone  with  enersv 
and  ambition  enough  to  feed  and  care  for  a  chicken.  In  order  to  have 
some  capons,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  the  young  cockerel's 
reproducing  organs.  These  organs  are  not  exposed  on  the  outside  of  the 
body  as  they  are  in  the  larger  animals,  but  are  carried  on  the  inside 
You  will  find  them  just  under  the  backbone,  one  on  each  side  and 
in  line  between  the  last  two  ribs. 
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In  order  to  remove  these  organs  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
some  kind  of  instrument.  The  success  of  the  operation  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  tools  used. 

It  is  a  fact  that  capons  should  be  found  in  every  section  where  chickens 
are  raised  the  world  over.  Yet  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  America 
who  have  never  heard  of  a  capon.  Surely  there  must  be  some  good  reason 
why  poultry  raisers  have  not  made  some  capons.  By  all  the  laws  of  com- 
mon sense  they  should  be  as  popular  in  the  poultry  yards  as  steers  are  in 
the  cattle  lots.  The  demand  for  capons  is  just  as  great  as  it  is  for  steers. 
Capons  command  much  the  higher  price  per  pound  on  the  open  market, 
and  the  supply  has  never  as  yet  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Why,  then,  has  not  caponizing  become  more  general?  Simply,  because, 
with  the  old  style  tools  there  were  too  many  "slips."  Very  few  birds  are 
killed,  or  even  hurt,  by  the  operation,  unless  you  attempt  to  use  some 
sort  of  sharp-edged  clipping  testicle  remover,  which  is  very  dangerous. 
The  real  discouraging  feature  heretofore  has  been  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  "slips"  that  would  develop  from  each  bunch  operated  on.  i 
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A  "Slip." 
the   capon. 


Note  the  slim  body,  heavy  comb  and  "clecky"  appearance  not  found  in 


A  "slip"  is  no  good.  He  is  the  scoundrel  that  has  kept  the  profitable, 
kind-hearted  capon  from  becoming  the  most  popular  bird  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  slip  himself  cannot  be  personally  blamed  for  this. 
The  fact  is,  he  no  doubt  would  much  prefer  to  be  a  capon  and  in  due  time 
enter  into  his  proper  place  in  high  society.  The  slip,  however,  has  to  be 
content  with  a  place  midway  between  the  capon  and  the  old  rooster,  bring- 
ing on  the  market  a  few  cents  per  pound  more  than  his  daddy,  the  old 
rooster,  and  much  less  than  his  kind-hearted  brother,  the  capon.  A  "slip" 
is  caused  by  an  imperfect  operation,  due  principally  to  a  wrongly  con- 
structed tool.  In  making  a  capon  the  parts  to  be  removed  are  very  soft  and 
tender,  almost  like  Jelly,  and  attached  to  the  bird  with  cords  and  mem- 
branes, much  the  same  as  in  the  other  animals,  except  that  the  organs 
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are  inside  the  bird's  body.  The  nature  of  the  fowl  is  such  that  the  smallest 
particle  of  these  organs,  cords  or  adhering  membranes  left  in  the  bird  will 
result  in  nature  trying  to  grow  a  new  organ.  With  the  old  style  tools 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  them  entire.  In  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  cases  enough  is  usually  left  to  cause  nature  to  try  to  replace  them. 


A  Door  tvD«'  fi-  t^-  Rfid  rapon  and  a  ffood  type  Barred  Plymouth  Rock-  It  pays  to 
breed  for  shape.  Any  of  the  general  purpose  or  meat  breeds  make  very  fine  capons. 
The  typa  is  controlled   largely  by   selection   and    breeding. 

resulting  in  the  discouraging,  unprofitable  "slip."  Hence  the  shortage  in 
the  world's  supply  of  capons.  Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions;  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  near  the  large  critical  markets,  where  capons 
command  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  have  stuck  to  the  problem  on  ac- 
count of  the  unusual  large  profits  that  were  to  be  made  from  capons.  Cer- 
tain individuals,  after  much  practice  and  many  expensive  experiences, 
have  mastered  the  art  with  the  old  style  tools,  until  they  are  able  to  get 
a  fairly  large  per  cent  of  capons. 

These  men  have  made  a  business  of  caponizing  for  the  community, 
charging  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per  bird  operated  on  for  their  services. 
Wherever  one  of  these  experts  is  available  the  capon  industry  has  developed 
into  large  proportions. 

In  summing  up  the  facts  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  capons  are 
very  profitable,  and  much  to  be  desired.  The  real  reason  they  are  not 
more  generally  found  in  this  country  is  the  lack  of  a  set  of  instruments 
that  the  ordinary  person  can  use  successfully  without  special  training. 

Such  tools  have  now  been  perfected  and  patented.  I  have  personally 
tried  out  these  tools  and  know  that  they  are  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 
These  tools  were  originally  invented  and  patents  obtained  or  applied  for 
by  myself.  These  tools  work  practically  automa,tically  and  very  little 
skill  is  required  to  make  a  capon  with  them.  Rightly  used  a  "slip"  is  im- 
possible. Once  tried  you  will  never  be  without  capons — they  are  the 
greatest  eating  to  be  had.  That  is  what  we  have  always  thought,  but 
after  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  following  letter  we  know  it  to 
be  a  fact.  Surely  no  higher  authority  than  the  president  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  need  be  cited  on  this  point: 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  24,  1920. 
Mr,  George  Beuoy,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 

Dear  Mr.  Beuoy: — I  cannot  begin  to  express  the  thanks  of  myself  and 
family  for  the  magnificent  capon  you  sent  us.  He  arrived  in  the  afternoon 
and  when  I  got  home  I  found  my  little  boys  had  him  out  playing  with  him 
and  they  thought  that  he  was  about  big  enough  to  make  a  horse.     I  have 


A  capon   a.bnut,   half  ffrown,    hut    showing   vigor,   style,    sliape   and  beauty. 

to  leave  this  afternoon,  and  I  just  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving 
without  tasting  some  of  that  juicy  bird.  So  last  night  I  killed  and  dressed 
him  and  today  we  had  him  good  and  brown.  Now  I  am  not  flattering  you 
when  I  say  that  I  have  eaten  pheasant,  ducks,  geese  and  chickens  cooked 
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Twelve   Pound   White   Rock   Capon. 

by  some  of  the  most  expert  chefs  in  America,  but  I  never  ate  anything 
equal  to  that  capon.  I  really  dread  to  leave  home  this  afternoon,  for  twp 
reasons:  First,  I  fear  the  entire  family  have  eaten  so  much  capon  that 
they  will  likely  get  down.    Second,  I  would  like  to  be  here  for  another  fine 
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lunch  off  that  capon  served  cold.  There  were  twelve  of  us  at  a  magnifi- 
cent meal  today.  Now,  this  counting  in  my  family  and  visitors  that  we  in- 
vited in  to  partake  of  the  feast  and  still  there  was  some  to  spare.  We 
did  not  quite  get  twelve  baskets  full  of  fragments,  but  they  have  plenty 
left  for  supper  and  I  am  going  away  in  a  short  time  and  will  miss  finishing 
the  treat.  You  know  how  the  women  appreciate  something  nice  for  the 
table;  well,  my  wife  was  certainly  happy  to  get  that  fine  capon,  and  she 
Joins  me  in  expressing  our  thanks.  Mr.  Beuoy,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can 
ever  pay  you  for  your  kindness  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  when  I  see  you 
at  Wichita  (at  the  State  Poultry  Show)  I  will  be  able  to  make  good  with 
you  In  some  way  to  show  you  that  I  appreciate  your  kindness  far  more 
than  this  letter  begins  to  express. 

Wishing  you  a  merry  Xmas  and  a  happy  New  Year,  I  am. 


Cordially  yours. 


REESE  V.  HICKS. 


The  above  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Hicks  (at  that  time  president  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association  and  editor-in-chief  of  Poultry  Culture.) 
President  Hicks  voices  the  sentiments  of  every  one  who  has  tried  capons. 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  best  eating  to  be  had. 


CAPONS  AS  FOSTER  MOTHERS. 


«f  .=  iJlf^  I-??,  1-  P^'  '"'tlioit  retouching  in  any  way.  Capons  can  be  used  as  a  means 
h,jA„^*^„ii„it  '='?"^''^-  O"  °"''  'aree  experiment  farm  we  have  raised  from  five  to  six 
»^5  J^,ir,  fl  7   ''°?''  '"^■.'"^   '^='   ""'''   y«8-''=-     These   were   hatched  in   incubators 

??nnnL  Vv,=  "i?  ',?  ''^'^''■-  V'F  ""^''^  ^^^'"^  '''sht  from  the  machine  and  given  to  the 
2  fJit  Vi,„t  FJ"^^  have  raised  to  maturity  over  86  per  cent  of  all  chicks  given  to  them, 

hover  fh?  i,Tn^  ^.h*!"-?''*"'  "^  *?''^!l'"'^  "^"^  ''"y  ^*>'1'=  °*  b'-oode---  A  capon  will  cluck  and 
have   them  do  this  «"='<=">'   ^he  same  as   a   hen.     It   requires  very   little   training    to 


(While  capons  can  be  taught  to  brood  chicks,  yet  we  do  not  recom- 
mend this  practice,  as  a  rule,  with  very  young  chicks.  When  you  do  find 
one  so  inclined,  they  make  good  mothers,  but  we  prefer  to  trust  a  coed 
brooder  or  hover  in  preference. — T.  E.  Q.)  o     *» 
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THE  REASON  FOR  HIGH  PRICES 
FOR  CAPONS 


Capons  bring  high  prices;  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  them 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Some  makers  of  capon  instruments  have  en- 
larged on  the  prices  obtainable  for  capons  and  overstated  the  facts.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound  can  be  obtained  In  cer- 
tain aristocratic  sections  for  dressed  capon  in  fancy  style.  However,  that 
is  not  what  interests  the  average  producer.     It  is  the  price  readily  obtain- 
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A  cockerel  just  the  proper  size  for  caponizing. 

able  on  the  open  market  that  should  govern  them.  Careful  observations 
covering  the  last  five  years  and  based  on  Central  Western  conditions  show 
that  the  average  price  in  season  for  capons  to  be  right  around  twenty  cents 
per  pound;  in  some  instances  as  low  as  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  live  weight. 
Farther  West,  where  capons  are  better  known,  the  price  was  much  better. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  you  can  ge't  for  the  capon;  the  point 
is  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  capons,  even  though  you  never  intend 
to  sell  one.  One  capon  will  more  than  pay  for  a  set  of  tools  that  will  last 
forever.  As  a  source  of  food  supply  they  cannot  be  ignored.  With  a 
good  set  of  instruments  in  your  possession  you  at  once  have  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  the  greatest  table  delicacy  obtainable  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
a  so-called  luxury  that  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor  man  and  not 
always  obtainable  by  the  rich.     Modern  down-to-date  invention,  together 
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with  a  little  "gumption"  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  has  placed  this 
dish  within  the  reach  of  all.  As  a  source  of  profit  no  other  part  ot  the 
poultry  business  offers  so  great  a  return  as  capons.  It  is  safe  to  figure 
that  they  will  always  bring  twice  as  much  per  pound  as  hens.  They  will 
average  about  twice  as  hQ3,vy,  just  as  the  finished  steer  will  outweigh 
and  outsell  the  cow.  <.  4,  ,,     r  4 

As  a  means  of  recreation,  "caponizing"  presents  a  subject  full  ot  in- 
terest and  running  over  with  possibilities.     Bankers,  teachers,  clerks  and 


This  photo  shows  a  Barred  Rock  cockerel   "just  right  to  caponlze." 

business  men  in  all  lines  of  work  get  great  enjoyment  from  a  few  capons. 
The  operation  is  very  interesting,  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  skill, 
but  it  is  soon  learned  and  easily  performed.  After  the  operation  comes 
the  pleasure  of  watching  the  capons  grow  and  develop.  Later  there  is  the 
pleasure  of  feasting  on  their  sweet  juicy  flesh.  In  addition  there  is  the 
satisfying  knowledge  that  the  bird  is  pure  and  wholesome,  and  in  the 
proper  condition. 

Children  especially  take  great  interest  in  the  operation  and  in  watch- 
ing the  birds  develop.  Boys  or  girls  of  over  ten  years  of  age  are  quick 
to  get  the  hang  of  the  operation  and  soon  become  expert  at  it.     Note  the 
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picture  of  little  ten-year-old  Helen  Beuoy.  Helen  learned  the  operation 
herself,  practicing  first  on  a  dead  bird,  one  that  had  just  been  killed  to 
eat.  During  the  season  just  passed  Helen  worked  on  many  birds,  and 
quit  the  season  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one.  The  picture  is  from  an 
actual  photo  without  retouching  in  any  way,  and  was  taken  by  Ocie  Sartin 
while  Helen  was  operating  on  a  live  bird.  At  the  time  the  picture  was 
taken  Helen  was  only  ten  years  old. 


IF  A  CHILD  CAN  DO   IT,   SO   CAN  TOU. 
Little  Helen  Beuoy,   Cedar  Vale,   Kansas,   making  a  capon.     At  the  time  this  pic- 
ture was  taken   Helen  was  only   ten   jears   old.     Tills  little   girl  makes  spending  monej 
hy  working  birds  for  the  neighbors.     She  gets  ten  cents  for  each  capon  she  makes.     It  is 
easy  for  her  to  operate  on  fifty  birds  in  one  afternoon. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why  capons  bring  such  high  prices, 
the  principal  one  being  that  capons  hit  the  market  at  a  time  when  all  other 
poultry  is  very  scare  and  hard  to  get  at  any  price.  A  capon  gets  his 
growth  usually  during  February  or  March  and  is  ready  for  the  market  at 
that  time,    That  is  too  early  in  the  season  for  young  chicks  or  broilers 
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and  those  who  have  wintered  a  bunch  o£  hens  do  not  care  to  sell  at  this 
time  because  the  hens  are  laying  their  best  and  eggs  are  at  the  top  price 
at  this  season.  There  are  no  grass  cattle  on  the  market,  which  means 
that  beef,  pork  and  all  kinds  of  meat,  in  fact,  is  not  only  scarce  and  high 
but  in  m)any  instances  cannot  be  had  at  all.  The  capon  is  at  his  best  ar 
this  time  and  comes  in  at  exactly  the  proper  time  to  fill  a  longfelt  want 
and  to  supply  the  market  with  the  best  possible  quality  of  meat. 

At  least  half  the  chickens  hatched  each  year  are  male  birds.  Early 
hatched  birds  are  of  course  the  most  profitable.  As  this  is  a  well  known 
fact,  the  result  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  chicken  crop  is  hatched  during 
March,  April  and  May.  This  means  that  the  young  males,  or  at  least  half 
of  all  the  chickens- raised,  will  be  ready  for  market  at  or  about  the  same 
time. 


Hooks  and  cords  for  fastening  the  fowl  during  the  operation.  The  hooks  are  for 
fastening  the  cords  about  the  fowl's  legs  and  wings  and  save  tying  a  knot  each  time. 

Under  old  methods  this  half  of  the  poultry  crop  of  this  country  would 
reach  the  market  as  frying  chickens  or  broilers  and  all  in  a  bunch,  or  nearly 
so.  Under  the  best  conditions  they  would  all  come  onto  the  market 
within  ninety  days  and  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  season.  This  means 
that  the  market  would  become  glutted  and  no  demand.  The  price  would 
have  to  sink  to  its  lowest  ebb  and  the  birds  sold  for  less  than  it  cost  to 
.  raise  them. 

Modern  conditions  demand  modern  methods,  and  it  is  only  by  cipoii- 
izing  the  young  males  that  this  valuable  source  of  wholesome  food  can 
be  conserved  and  distributed  over  the  entire  year  instead  of  being  rushed 
-to  the  market  in  a  bunch. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  we  began  to  caponize  all  of  our  sur;>lus  male 
birds  and  since  then  the  capons  have  been  the  most  profitable  part  of  our 
poultry  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  up  to  that  time  we  had  lost  money 
on  the  male  half  of  our  flock;  now  they  make  us  more  profit  than  the 
hens  or  pullets.  We  sell  them  right  on  the  market  and  what  we  have 
done  and  are  still  doing,  any  farmer  or  poultry  raiser  can  do  eiiually  as 
well. 


Operating  knile  for  separating  the  ribs  and  removing  the  testicles.  Also  an 
excellent  knife  (or  killing  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  market. 

It  will  be  only  a  very  short  time  until  capons  will  be  found  on  every 
farm  in  the  country;  the  signs  of  the  times  point  that  way  and  the  issue 
cannot  be  dodged.  Capons  are  bound  to  come.  Conditions  demand  that 
the  male  bird  be  caponized  in  order  to  protect  the  egg  crop,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  We  are  told,  and  most  of  us  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  un- 
fertilized eggs  can  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition  for  many  months. 
It  is  also  an  established  fact  that  unfertilized  eggs  will  sell  for  double  the 
price  of  eggs  that  are  fertilized.  The  problem  with  the  farmer  who  pro- 
duces the  bulk  of  the  egg  crop  has  been  to  find  a  practical  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  males.  Forced  on  the  market  during  the  hot  months  they  were 
sure  to  produce  a  loss.  Under  the  old  method,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  the  average  farmer  to  make  capons  with  any  degree  of  success.  Nec- 
essity, as  usual,  is  the  mother  of  invention  and  these  new  conditions  de- 
manded a  modern  way  of  making  capons,  one  that  would  be  safe  sure  and 
effective.  I  have  met  all  these  conditions  in  the  Capon  Tools'  invented 
and  patented  by  me  some  two  years  ago.    I  have  been  using  a  set  of  these 
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tools  ever  since  they  were  first  Invented,  caponlzing  several  hundred  birds 
each  year  with  the  very  best  success.  I  have  a  little  boy  only  seven  years 
old  who  can  do  the  work  just  as  well  and  almost  as  fast  as  myself.  There 
Is  scarcely  any  danger  from  the  operation  if  the  proper  instruments  are 
used.  Best  results  can  be  secured  if  the  birds  are  worked  on  when  quite 
small.  In  the  American  breeds  when  they  are  about  like  quails  in  size  and 
appearance  is  the  best  time.  In  the  small  breeds,  like  Leghorns,  they  will 
have  to  be  worked  even  smaller  than  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
birds  of  small  breeds  develop  much  faster  sexually  than  the  larger  breeds. 
The  idea  is  to  get  them  just  before  the  com,b  and  wattles  begin  to  grow 
or  redden. 

It  is  much  easier  and  faster  to  do  this  work  on  poultry  than  it  is  to 
perform  a  similar  operation  on  any  other  kind  of  stock  or  animal.  The 
danger  to  the  fowl  is  not  so  great  and  the  bird  will  recover  from  the 
operation  much  quicker  than  a  pig  or  calf.  With  a  little  practice  any  one 
can  soon  learn  to  make  thirty  or  forty  capons  in  an  hour.  As  a  starter  it 
Is  best  to  practice  on  a  dead  bird."  Commence  on  one  that  you  have  just 
killed  to  eat,  work  on  one  or  two  in  that  way  and  you  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  instruments  and  will  get  the  parts  to  be  removed  fixed  in  your 
mind.  You  will  then  be  anxious  to  try  on  a  live  bird  and  can  proceed  with 
confidence  and  success.  It  pays  to  take  plenty  of  time  at  the  start  and 
go  slowly  on  the  first  few.  In  case  one  should  be  killed  it  would  just  bleed 
to  death  and  would  die  much  quicker  than  if  its  head  were  cut  off  in  the 
usual  way  and  of  course  would  be  just  as  good  to  eat. 


Common  spring  spreader.  Adjusted  to  spread  birds  of  one  pound  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  in  weight.  Can  be  regulated  as  to  strength  by  bending  the  arms  of  the  spring 
to  suit. 

Capons  are  profit  makers  and  they  bring  in  the  cash  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  we  need  it  most.  Usually  February  and  March  are  dull  months 
on  the  farm.    Have  a  flock  of  capons  and  cash  in  at  this  time.     It  helps. 

I  remember  my  first  bunch  of  capons  and  the  nice  profit  they  made 
me.  It  was  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  Along  in  July  we  found  that  we 
had  a  few  over  a  hundred  young  cockerels  that  we  must  dispose  of.  In- 
quiries as  to  market  price  developed  the  fact  that  we  could  not  get  over 
twenty  cents  a  piece  for  them  or  a  total  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  hundred 
birds.  I  had  not  at  that  time  had  any  experience  with  capons.  In  fact,  I  had 
never  even  seen  the  operation  performed,  but  I  secured  a  set  of  the  best 
instruments  I  could  find  and  started  in  on  them.  At  first  it  was  a  bit 
awkward,  but  a  little  practice  and  I  was  all  right.  We  fattened  that 
bunch  of  capons,  sold  them  on  the  market  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
shipping  them  to  Kansas  City  and  selling  live  weight  on  the  market.  As 
I  remember  it  we  received  twenty-one  cents  per  pound  for  them  and  they 
weighed  a  trifle  over  ten  pounds  each  on  the  average,  which  made  the  hun- 
dred capons  bring  something  over  two  hundred  dollars.  A  gross  profit 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  more  than  they  would  have  brought 
sold  as  cockerels.     A  net  profit  of  at  least  one  dollar  each. 

Usually  capons  will  bring  about  double  the  price  of  hens  per  pound. 
It  costs  about  the  same  to  raise  a  capon  as  a  hen.     The  capon  will  weigh 
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at  least  twice  as  much  and  as  he  sells  higher  per  pound  a  good  capon  will 
bring  about  the  same  amount  of  money  as  four  hens  of  the  same  breed. 

Aside  from  the  capon's  value  as  a  strictly  money  making  farm  issue 
he  has  other  qualities  that  should  commend  him  to  your  attention.  Capons 
make  fine  mothers  for  the  newly  hatched  chicks.  In  connection  with  an 
incubator  they  are  the  best  means  of  raising  little  chicks  that  we  have  ever 
tried.  You  understand  of  course  that  "capons  do  not  lay  eggs,"  and  it  is 
no  use  to  write  me  for  "capon  eggs."  But  they  do  love  to  look  after  a 
bunch  of  little  chicks.  They  will  hover  them  and  cluck  to  them  exactly 
like  a  mother  hen  and  in  most  cases  are  better  with  the  little  fellows  than 
the  best  of  hens.  It  is  no  trouble  to  teach  them  to  do  this,  they  just  natu- 
rally take  to  little  chicks,  like  a  small  boy  to  a  mud  hole.  A  few  years 
ago  capons  were  scarcely  known  in  this  section,  now  they  are  becoming 
quite  common.  Following  my  success  with  capons  on  the  market  I  was 
requested  to  give  a  lecture  and  demonstration  at  our  Agricultural  College 
at  Manhattan  in  connection  with  the  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Poultry  Federation.  This  feature  was  so  much  of  a  success  and  so 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  shown  that  I  was  engaged  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Poultry  Board  last  summer  to  attend  a  series  of  field  meet- 
ings in  that  state  and  lecture  and  demonstrate  the  art  of  caponizlng.  I 
was  in  Missouri  some  two  weeks  and  gave  lectures  at  nine  towns  in  the 
principal  poultry  sections,  including  one  day  at  their  State  Poultry  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Mountain  Grove.  The  trip  was  under  the  management  and 
guidance  of  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  director  of  the  Missouri  State  Poultry  Sta- 
tion, and  everywhere  we  met  with  the  greatest  interest  by  crowds  which 
varied  from  two  to  five  thousand  people.  I  have  also  within  the  last  few 
months  given  lectuers  and  demonstrations  in  many  Kansas  towns  and  a 
few  in  Oklahoma,  in  many  instances  at  the  expense  and  r^equest  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  the  farmer  who  does  not 
caponize  his  male  i)irds  the  coming  season  is  entirely  behind  the  times 
and  will  lose  a  nice  profit  to  which  he  is  fully  entitled  and  should  have. 
That  farmers  in  Missouri  are  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  capons,  is  proven, 
I  think,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  insisted  that  demonstrations  and  lec- 
tures on  capons  be  included  at  all  field  meetings  in  that  state  this  season. 

Make  a  few  capons  this  season,  even  if  you  don't  intend  to  sell  one. 
Make  a  few  for  your  own  use,  it  will  pay  big  just  for  that  alone. 

I  do  a  lot  of  lecture  and  demonstration  work  on  this  subject,  not  be- 
cause I  want  to,  but  because  I  cannot  get  out  of  it  and  do  my  duty  to  the 
industry.  Honestly,  I  don't  believe  it  helps  the  beginner  to  have  some 
one  show  him  or  her  how  to  caponize.  I  believe  you  can  learn  better  and 
quicker  by  commencing  on  a  dead  bird  as  stated  above  and  learning  by 
yourself.  Too  much  advice  is  bad  dope — just  get  out  by  yourself  without 
any  one  to  bother  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  easy  and  simple  it  really 
is. 
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PREPARING  TO  CAPONIZE 


The  first  thing  necessary,  of  course,  is  a  bird  of  the  right  degree  of 
development  and  in  the  proper  condition.  The  right  stage  of  development 
is  as  important  as  the  condition,  and  either  of  these  two  points  not  correct 
win  cause  a  large  per  cent  of  failures.  Many  people  ask  how  old  the 
birds  should  be,  or  how  much  they  should  weigh,  when  they  are  right  to 
caponize.  How  old  they  should  be  or  how  large  they  are  Is  "wide  of  the 
mark,"  what  they  really  should  know  is  the  proper  state  of  development. 
This  stage  of  the  bird's  growth  is  hard  to  explain  so  that  all  will  under- 
stand it  alike.  Different  breeds  and  different  flocks  of  the  same  breed 
vary  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  development.  No  set  rules  can 
be  given  that  would  be  just  right  in  every  Instance.  The  proper  time  to 
caponize  is  "just  before  the  bird  reaches  the  sexual  maturity."  Generally 
speaking,  when  the  birds  reach  one  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  in 
weight.  Leghorns  and  all  small  breeds  should  be  worked  on  smaller  even 
than  that,  as  they  develop  the  generative  organs  much  sooner  than  the 
larger  breeds.  All  fowls  of  early  spring  hatches  develop  sexually  much 
sooner  than  those  of  summer  or  fall  hatches.  For  that  reason  the  early 
hatched  ones  cannot  be  let  run  so  long  as  the  later  hatched  birds.  It  al- 
ways sounds  "bad"  to  try  to  explain  the  proper  time  to  caponize  on  paper, 
yet  a  very  little  practice  will  show  you  when  they  are  just  right.  Once  you 
get  the  right  idea,  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  the  ones  that  are  "just  right"  by 
the  looks  of  the  fowl.  The  main  thing  is  to  start,  "get  at  it,"  the  rest 
will  come  to  you  all  right.  A  little  practice  and  you  are  an  expert.  You 
will  find  the  ones  that  are  just  right  in  a  variety  of  different  sizes  and 
ages.  The  essential  requirement  is  to  have  the  testicle  and  its  attach- 
ments in  just  the  right  state  of  development. 


Humane  spreader.  This  picture  shows  the  tool  open.  You  have  plenty  of  room 
to  work  between  the  arm  marked  No.  1.  The  compound  spring  hinge,  marked  No.  2, 
closes  the  spreader  automatically  and  presents  a  yielding  force  that  is  humane  in  its 
action. 

These  organs  should  be  just  about  the  size  of  a  common  navy  bean; 
in  no  case  larger,  and  slightly  smaller  preferred.  After  you  are  In  prac- 
tice, the  work  may  be  done  where  the  testicles  are  no  larger  than  pliimp 
grains  of  wheat.  They  should  be  about  the  same  shape  and  color  as  a  nice 
bright  plump  grain  of  soft  winter  wheat.  The  expert  will  get  the  best 
possible  results  where  the  organs  are  in  the  stage  of  development.  The 
organs  should  be  a  little  larger  for  the  beginner  as  they  can  be  seen  to 
better  advantage.  With  old-fashioned,  clumsy  tools,  it  was,  of  course, 
Impossible  to  do  the  work  where  the  organs  were  so  small.      There  was  not 
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room  enough  inside  the  bird  to  use  the  old  tools.    With  the  modern  auto- 
matic tools,  it  is  possible  and  much  better  to  operate  on  small  birds. 

WHAT  IS  A  "SLIP"? 

Not  having  the  bird  "just  right"  has  caused  many  failures.  I  should 
say  that  there  is  about  three  weeks  in  the  life  of  each  male  bird  when 
he  is  just  right  to  caponize.  Before  that  period  he  is  too  small,  and  after- 
ward, too  much  developed.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  operation 
can  be  and  is  performed  on  birds  of  all  sizes  and  ages  with  success,  in  so 
far  as  the  operation  is  concerned.  A  fowl  that  is  fully  developed,  sexually, 
at  the  time  he  is  caponized,  never  becomes  a  capon.  He  is  simply  a  "stag," 
the  same  as  where  a  bull  or  a  boar  is  operated  on.  He  will  only  sell  .as  a 
"stag."  A  bird  of  this  kind  is  called  a  "slip."  In  realitjfche  is  a  "stag"  or 
proud  male.  After  a  cockerel  begins  to  crow  and  his  head  and  comb  red- 
dens he  is  too  far  advanced  to  ever  make  a  capon.  They  m,ust  be  worked 
on  before  they  get  that  far  along,  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected. 


as 
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Combination  hoolt  and  probe.  The  sharp  hook  end  is  for  making  the  opening  in 
the  tissue  covering  the  intestines  so  that  the  testicles  may  be  plainly  seen.  The  Hat 
probe  end  is  for  pushing  the  intestines  back  in  case  it  is  necessary  so  as",  to  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  work  to  be  done.  This  is  a  mighty  handy  instrument  to  use  in  dressing  any 
kind  of  a  wound.  Cotton  may  be  wrapped  about  the  hdok  end  for  wiping  up  blood  or 
for  clearing  an  old  sore.  Farmers  will  find  this  instrument  especially  useful  in  remov- 
ing screw  worms  from  barb  wire  cuts. 

Next  to  having  the  birds  in  the  right  stage  of  development  comes  the 
condition.  It  is  possible  for  the  expert  to  operate  on  them  in  most  any 
kind  of  condition.  Yet  it  is  very  poor  judgment  for  him  to  attempt  it 
unless  they  are  right.  The  birds  should  be  growing  and  in  a  thriving  state 
of  health.  As  the  organs  to  be  removed  are  inside  the  birds,  it  will  be 
easy  to  understand  that  if  the  bird  is  full  of  feed,  his  inside  fixings  will 
be  puffed  up  and  expanded,  taking  up  all  the  room  and  shutting  out  the 
light  so  that  the  organ  to  be  removed  cannot  be  found  or  removed  for  lack 
of  room.  For  this  reason,  "it  is  very  important"  that  the  birds  to  be  capon- 
ized be  confined  to  a  small  yard  or  coop  and  not  allowed  anything  to  eat 
for  at  least  thirty-six  hours,  just  before  the  operation  is  to  be  performed. 
It  takes  nature  about  that  long  to  exhaust  the  food  supply  that  the  bird 
usually  has  on  hand. 


Beuoy's  New  Model  Remover,  open  ready  for  business.  The  compound  spring 
hinge  shuts  the  tool  automatically  and  holds  it  securely  .closed.  The  loops,  marked  No. 
1,  and  the  arms,  marked  No.  2,  are  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  Automatic  Remover  and 
are  covered  by  the  same  patents.  The  two  removers  are  used  much  the  same,  the 
New  Model,  however,  opens  and  closes  like  a  pair  of  scissors  or  forceps,  and  is  preferred 
by  some  for  that  reason.     It  has  no  advanttage   over  the  Automatic   Remover. 

Be  sure  they  do  not  have  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  For  the  beginner 
a  good  light  is  necessary,  right  out  in  the  sun  will  be  best.  You  can  see 
the  inner  works  of  the  birds  to  perfection.  The  testicles  occupy  about  the 
same  position  in  a  bird  that  the  kidneys  do  in  a  hog  or  rabbit.     There  is 
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no  danger  of  getting  the  wrong  organs,  as  the  testicles  are  the  only  yellow 
colored  objects  you  see  in  the  bird.  If  the  bird  is  in  good  health  the 
testicles  will  be  yellow  and  shaped  like  a  grain  of  wheat,  or  slightly  longer; 
the  other  parts  of  the  bird  are  red,  or  nearly  so.  The  testicles  are  always 
yellow  or  whitish  yellow  except  in  a  deceased  bird,  when  they  sometimes 
become  black  or  partly  so. 

THE  PROPER  TOOLS 


After  you  have  the  birds  just  right,  comes  the  tools.  Success  will  de- 
pend on  their  construction  and  working  principles  as  much  as  on  the 
bird  and  its  condition.  With  the  proper  tools  and  the  birds  right,  any  one 
can  make  a  capon.  Tools  that  work  with  a  hair  fine  wire  or  that  are  con- 
structed on  the  split-scoop  principle  and  the  ones  that  have  clipping  attach- 
ments are  no  good.  A  large  per  cent  of  loss  by  death  and  slips  may  be 
expected  where  they  are  used.  The  reason  for  this  loss  is  clear,  when  it  is 
understood  that  tools  of  the  above  character  must  come  in  actual  contact 
with  the  testicle  itself  before  the  tool  can  be  manipulated  in  an  effective 


The  latest  remover.  The  business  end  of  the  remover  consists  of  two  loops,  the 
lips  of  which  are  beveled  outward  like  a  dove's  tail  and  fitted  together  like  a  split  hair. 
The  outward  bevel  prevents  it  grasping  parts  that  are  not  wanted  and  the  fine  adjusted 
grip  holds  the  parts  to  be   removed  absolutely  secure. 

manner.  This  being  the  case,  It,  of  course,  follows  that  the  testicle  attach- 
ments must  be  severed  right  up  against  that  organ.  In  many  instances  a 
small  part  of  the  testicle  is  left  in  the  bird,  resulting  in  a  "slip"  every 
time.  Where  that  style  of  tools  are  used  the  cord  membranes  and  attach- 
ments are  all  left  in  the  bird.     And  these  aFe  very  apt  to  produce  a  '"slip." 

A  real  successful  testicle  remover  must  be  so  constructed  that  it  will 
open  up  wide  enough  to  pass  entirely  over  the  testicle  and  grasp  the  cords 
and  membranes  that  hold  it  in  place.  The  tool  must  then  retain  that  grasp 
without  letting  the  slightest  particle  escape.  As  the  testicle  lies  very 
close  to  the  spermatic  artery  and  is  sometimes  attached  to  it,  any  one 
will  understand,  "That  any  clipping  contrivance  with  a  sharp  cutting 
edge"  is  apt  to  sever  this  artery,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  bird.  The 
successful  remover  must  be  beveled  outward  like  a  dove's  tail  and  fit  at 
the  connecting  edges  like  a  split  hair.  This  will  permit  the  grasping  mem- 
bers being  worked  down  between  the  spermatic  artery  and  testicle  without 
danger  of  injuring  either. 

The  instrument  then  has  a  grasp  on  the  connecting  cords  and  mem- 
branes with  the  testicle  inside  its  loop.  So  the  cords  and  attachments 
may  be  gradually  stretched  out  away  from  the  artery  and  the  bird's  back, 
and  cut  off  with  a  thin,  sharp,  narrow  bladed  knife.  Handled  in  this  way 
there  is  no  danger  of  killing  the  bird.  It  does  not  seem  to  hurt  them  in 
the  least  at  this  time,  and  as  the  tool  is  turned  over  several  times  before 
cutting,  the  cords  are  twisted  together  like  a  string,  thus  stopping  the 
blood,  and  the  bird  will  not  bleed  at  all  if  the  operation  is  properly  per- 
formed. 
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The  cords,  membranes  and  attachments  are  all  taken  out  with  the  re- 
movers, as  well  as  the  testicles,  so  there  cannot  be  any  "slips"  develop, 
because  the  operation  is  a  clean  one. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  testicle  remover,  comes  the  spreader,  used 
for  holding  the  ribs  apart  while  the  operation  is  performed.  Almost 
any  kind  of  spreader  can  be  used  with  fair  success.  The  most  common 
kind  in  use  hertofore  is  the  ordinary  spring  spreader.  It  is  made  of  spring 
wire  and  sells  for  twenty-five  cents,  or  same  can  be  made  from  an  old  piece 
of  bed-spring.  The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  spreader  is  that  no  two 
birds  will  present  the  same  amount  of  resistance.  The  spring  may  be 
strong  enough  to  break  the  ribs  of  one  bird  and  not  strong  enough  to 
open  the  next  one.  There  is  no  way  to  regulate  it.  It  is  hard  to  insert 
into  the  bird  and  will  not  stay  in  place  without  some  one  to  hold  it.  How- 
ever, it  can  be  used  successfully,  and  has  been  for  many  years.  Principally 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  the  lack  of  anything  better,  the  "Humane 
Spreader,"  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  seen  in  the  way  of  a  spreader 
was  invented. 


Humane  Spreader.  This  is  the  inst-rument  used  to  spread  the  last  two  ribs  apart 
BO  that  you  can  see  to  do  the  work.  The  flanges,  marked  No.  1,  are  inserted  between 
the  ribs,  and  the  handles,  marked  No.  4,  brought  together.  The  link,  marked  No.  3, 
drops  back  by  gravity  and  holds  tht-m  spread  at  any  desired  width.  The  hinge,  marked 
No.  2,  fits  up  into  the  bird's  flank  and  holds'  the  tool  steady. 

The  "Humane  Spreader"  is  constructed  to  fit  the  bird's  body.  It  is 
used  from  the  same  side  that  the  operator  works  on.  The  coil  spring 
hinge  fits  up  in  the  bird's  thigh,  the  handles  resting  on  the  operating  table, 
thus  holding  it  firmly  in  position.  The  spreader  closes  automatically, 
making  it  easy  to  insert  between  the  ribs.  To  spread  the  cut,  press  the 
handles  together  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  the  slide  drops  back  by 
gravity  as  the  two  handles  come  together,  holding  the  tool  spread  at  any 
desired  width,  only  pressure  enough  being  used  to  open  the  ribs  just  right, 
so  no  unnecessary  pain  is  caused  the  bird.  A  coil  spring  spreader  keeps 
up  a  steady  pressure  on  the  bird  all  the  time,  resulting  in  much  pain. 

We  like  this  spreader  much  the  best  of  any  we  have  ever  used.  It  is 
very  convenient,  affords  plenty  of  room  to  work,  and  has  no  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  We  have  tried  other  spreaders,  and  most  of 
them  work  all  right,  but  we  believe  the  "Humane  Spreader"  presents  many 
advantages  not  found  in  any  other  spreader.  The  spreader  is  the  tool 
that  gives  you  the  view  of  the  work  to  be  performed  and,  therefore,  it  is 
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desirable  that  a  good  one  be  used.    None  of  them  are  expensive,  and  we  sug- 
gest that  you  use  the  best. 

Aside  from  the  testicle  remover  and  spreader,  the  rest  of  the  equip- 
ment is  not  so  Important.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  knife. 
It  should  have  a  sm,all  blade  that  will  hold  a  thin  sharp  edge.  You  will 
have  to  have  a  tearing  hook  and  probe.  We  like  them  combined,  probe 
on  one  end  and  hook  on  the  other.  The  hook  is  for  tearing  the  thin  mem- 
brane or  tissue  that  covers  the  intestines  and  obstructs  the  view  when  the 
bird  is  first  opened  up  with  the  spreaders.  The  tissue  is  too  thin  to  be 
cut  and  must  be  torn;  it  is  about  like  wet  tissue  paper.  The  probe  is  not 
used  much,  but  once  in  a  while  it  will  com«  in  handy  to  press  the  intestines 
back  with,  in  case  they  are  a  little  too  full  and  obstruct  the  view. 


A  complete  set  of  capon  tools. 

Some  sort  of  operating  table  and  means  of  fastening  the  birds  wll 
also  be  required.  An  empty  barrel  turned  bottom  side  up  makes  a  good 
table  and  is  the  right  height.  A  brick  broken  in  two  and  each  half  tied 
to  a  cord  about  three  feet  long,  with  a  hook  attached  to  the  free  end, 
makes  a  good  way  to  fasten  the  bird.  The  hooks  are  to  pass  over  the 
string  when  it  is  wound  around  the  bird's  legs  or  wings  and  save  tying 
a  knot  each  time. 


"PETE   AND    KBPBAT." 
Big  Enough  to  Use  for  Pet  Horses. 
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THE  OPERATION. 


Turn  an  empty  barrel  bottom  side  up  to  use  for  an  operating  table. 
It  is  the  right  height  and  can't  be  beat  for  the  purpose.  Secure  two  pieces 
of  cord  about  three  feet  long  with  a  hook  in  one  end  of  each. 

Tie  a  half  brick  to  the  other  end  of  each  cord  and  you  are  ready  to 
proceed.  Place  the  cockerel  on  the  top  of  the  barrel  right  side  up. 
Wrap  one  of  the  cords  twice  around  his  legs  and  fasten  with  the  hook. 
Wrap  the  other  cord  around  his  wings  at  second  joint  and  fasten  same 
as  the  other  one,  stretch  him  out  on  top  of  the  barrel  as  far  as  possible, 
letting  the  weights  hang  down  on  each  side  of  the  barrel  as  shown  in  the 
cut. 

Now  pluck  a  few  feathers  from  just  in  front  of  the  hip  joint.  (These 
are  just  ready  to  moult,  anyway,  and  will  come  out  easily.)  Stand  on 
the  front  side  of  the  bird  so  that  the  breast  is  toward  you.     Locate  the 


Position   on    barrel,    properly   fastened   lor   the    operation 

last  two  ribs  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  and  place  the  small  blad« 
of  a  sharp  knife  between  them  (see  cut.)  Hold  it  there  with  a  firm 
steady  pressure,  draw  it  forward,  pressing  down  hard  all  the  time  Be 
sure  the  blade  passes  through,  entirely  separating  the  ribs  when  it  first 
starts  to  move  at  that  point.     Then  make  the  cut  about  one  inch  long. 
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(See  the  Illustration.)  The  idea  is  to  separate  the  ribs  without  cutting  any 
muscles  and  If  the  blade  passes  entirely  through  at  the  first  attempt  this 
will  be  accomplished  and  no  bleeding  will  follow.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
press  down  very  hard  on  the  knife  as  that  is  important.  The  pressure 
separates  the  ribs  without  cutting  the  muscles,  thereby  preventing  any 
blop.d  from  flowing. 

The  cut  made,  insert  the  spreader  and  open  the  wound  so  that  you 
can  see  to  work.  (See  cut  showing  spreader  in  position.)  The  first 
thing  that  you  will  see  is  a  thin  skin  or  membrane  covering  the  intestines. 
With  the  tearing  hook  make  a  small  opening  in  this,  which  will  bring  the 
upper  testicle  into  view,  a  small  yellowish  object  about  the  size  of  a  navy 


Make  the  cut  one   inch  long.     If  any   blood  should  appear,    pause   a  moment   and 
wipe  it  with  a  bit  of  cotton. 

bean,  lying  up  against  the  back  bone,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  blue  artery  just 
back  of  It  and  sometimes  attached  to  it.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut 
or  tear  this  artery,  or  the  bird  is  a  dead  one.  Insert  the  testicle  remover 
with  the  loops  held  tightly  together,  pushing  the  intestines  back  and  out 
of  the  way  when  necessary  with  them.  You  will  be  able  to  see  through 
the  loops  when  you  have  them  in  the  right  place.  Open  the  instrument 
and  work  the  loops  over  the  testicle,  allowing  it  to  shut  gradually  with 
the  testicle  •  inside  the  loops.  Turn  the  tool  half  round,  and  back  once 
or  twice,  so  as  to  loosen  the  organ  as  much  as  possible.  Be  sure  you  have 
the  grasping  parts  of  the  tool  in  the  right  position  and  then  twist  the 
testicle  around  a  few  times  (like  you  would  twist  a  cord  or  string),  draw- 
ing the  parts  outward  all  the  time  so  as  to  stretch  the  cords  out  for  about 
an  inch-.  Then  reach  in  with  the  small  knife  blade  and  cut  the  twisted 
cords  and  membranes  off  about  half  way  between  the  testicle  and  where 
they  attach  to  the  bird.    (See  illustration,  "Cutting  the  Testicle  Off.")  Re- 
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Making    the    cut.     Press    down    hard.     Be    sure    Ihe    knife    goes    through    between 
the  ribs.  - 


Cutting  thB  teoticie  oft,     Note  the  point  of  the  knife  under  the  organ.     From  a 
natural  photograph. 
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move  the  spreader,  turn  -the  bird  over  and  repeat  the  operation  on  the 
other  side,  proceeding  as  before.  It  is  possible  to  get  both  testicles  from 
the  same  side,  but  it  is  harder  and  much  more  dangerous  to  do;  and  the 
bird  recovers-  just  as  quickly  where  it  is  opened  up  on  both  sides.  Do 
not  sew  up  the  cut.  When  the  capon  gets  on  his  feet  the  cut  in  the  skin 
will  be  up  under  his  wing  and  not  over  the  ribs  at  all.  (See  illustrations' 
on  other  pages  of  a  dead  bird,  showing  muscles.) 


The  busines.<i  end  of  the  vemovers.  No.  4  shows  the  loops  and  safety  clutch,  with 
testicle  (No  3)  held  firmly  'within  its  grasp.  No.  2  represents  the  cords  and  attach- 
ments and  No.  1  shows  our  thin  bladed  Knife  cutting  the  cords  in  the  proper  place  and 
manner.  You  will  note  that  the  organ  was  first  secured  in  the  loops  marked  No.  4  :^nd 
then  the  remover  was  turned  round  and  round,  so  as  to  twist  the  cords  as  shown.  The 
knife"  "'used  to  make  the  cut  only. 
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CARE  AFTER  THE  OPERATION 


WIND  PUFFS. 

The  birds  will  be  ready  for  feed  as  soon  as  turned  loose  after  the 
operation,  but  they  should  be  watered  first.      Feed  lightly  of  whatever 

they  are  accustomed  to.  Be  sure  to  separate  them  so  that  not  over  eight 
or  ten  will  go  to  roost  in  any  one  box  or  coop,  as  where  there  is  a  larger 
number  together  they  will  crowd  and  some  will  smother.  After  the  second 
night  following  the  operation  they  will  be  all  right  and  may  then  be 
safely  turned  together.      In  three  to  four  days  after  the   operation   some 


•  These  three  pictures  are  from  photos  of  the  same  bird,  dressed  and  skinned  in 
order  to  show  the  muscles  as  they  actually  are.  Note  the  first  picture  shows  the  bird 
stretched  out  and  the  incision  made  between  the  last  two  ribs.  No  muscles  are  cu*. 
Simply  a   thin   membrane. 

of  the  capons  may  develop  wind  puffs.  This  is  caused  by  the  cut  healing 
too  fast.  It  is  not  serious,  simply  air  or  wind  under  the  skin.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  make  an  opening  in  the  skin  so  as  to  let  it  escape.  A  pin  or 
needle  will  not  make  a  large  enough  opening;  it  is  best  to  use  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  cut  out  a  small  pinch  of  skin.  This  is  just  the  outer  skin  of 
the  bird  and  is  void  of  feeling,  so  it  does  not  cause  the  fowl  any  suffer- 
ing. This  will  not  be  necessary  in  very  many  birds,  but  once  in  a  while 
it  will  occur,  more  often  in  birds  where  the  operation  is  performed  from 
one  side  only.  We  have  been  told  by  physicians  that  the  tools  and  knife 
should  be  kept  in  a  pan  containing  a  weak  disinfecting  solution  while 
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the  operation  was  being  performed  and  thg,t  if  this  were  done  wind  puffs 
could  often  be  avoided.  We  cannot  vouch  for  this,  but  it  will  do  no  harm 
and  is  worthy  of  trial. 

In  three  or  four  days  after  the  opei^tion  the  capons  may  be  allowed 
the  free  run  of  the  place.  They  are  great  rustlers,  more  like  a  hen  in 
actions  and  appearance  than  anything  else.  Yet  they  are  different  from 
all  other  feathered  creatures,  taking  on  fat  in  surprising  amounts  in  pro- 


This  shows  the  two  ribs  spread  apart  to  bring  the  testicle  in  plain  view  so  that 
the  remover  may  be  placed  around  it.  The  removers  are  then  twisted  around  two  or 
three  times  and  the  testicle  then  gently  lifted  toward  the  surface.  'The  knife  is  then 
placed  beneath  the  testicle  to  sever  the   cords. 


portion  to  the  feed  consumed.  They  will  begin  to  fatten  and  their  bodies 
apparently  drop  lower  down  and  show  that  they  are  capons  when  about 
six  months  old.  The  American  breeds  will,  if  crowded  along,  weigh  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds  when  they  are  ten  months  of  age.  The  operation 
may  be  performed  at  any  time  in  any  month  of  the  year  providing  birds 
can  be  found  that  are  "right"  for  the  operation. 

We  usually  caponize  the  late  fall  chickens  to  use  for  foster  mothers 
to  take  care  of  the  early  spring  hatched  chicks.  Bach  winter  we  carry  over 
about  thirty  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  These  fellows  will  then  make 
fifteen  pound  capons  for  the  following  holiday  season.  They  will  com- 
mand the  very  top  prices,  as  the  more  they  weigh,  the  more  they  are  worth 
per  pound. 
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PROPER  FEED  FOR  CAPONS. 

Feed  the  same  as  other  poultry.  They  will  do  better,  of  course,  on 
free  range,  but  this  is  not  essential.  They  are  not  subject  to  disease  like 
other  poultry,  hence  stand  confinSment  well.  Plenty  of  green  feed  is  a  big 
help.  It  makes  them  thrifty.  For  this  purpose  sowed  oats,  wheat  or 
rye  is  best,  but  alfalfa  is  just  about  as  good.     Sprouted  oats  are  excellent. 

The  main  feed,  however,  should  be  corn — good  yellow  corn — all  they 
can  be  induced  to  eat  all  the  time.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  feed  it  to 
capons  for  profit.     Feed  the  other   things   mentioned   in   order   to  whet 


The  above  Illustration  Is  the  same  bird  after  the  operation  has  been  performed 
and  his  thighs  are  brought  baclc  to  their  natural  position.  This  shows  that  the  incision 
is  entirely  covered  and  protected  by  the  thigh. 

their  appetites  so  they  will  eat  more  corn.  Alfalfa  meal  wet  with  milk, 
either  sour  or  sweet,  is  one  of  the  best  growing  feeds  we  have  ever  tried. 
The  last  two  weeks  before  marketing  or  butchering,  confine  them  to  a  small 
yard  and  feed  corn  chop  soaked  in  milk.  Feed  about  four  times  a  day, 
all  that  they  can  be  coaxed  to  clean  up  good.  This  method  will  plump  out 
the  carcass  and  give  that  rich  flavor  and  tenderness  so  much  in  demand. 
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THE  MARKETING  OF  CAPONS 


Dealers  will  tell  you  that  capons  are  in  season  or  out  of  season, 
depending  on  the  time  of  year  that  the  inquiry  is  made.  Capons,  like 
strawberries,  are  good  at  any  time  of  the  year  that  you  can  get  them. 
It  takes  capons  from  nine  months  to  a  year  to  mature.  As  chickens  and 
other  fowls  are  mostly  hatched  in  the  spring  months,  they  will  mature  or 
get  ripe  during  February,  March  and  April,  depending  on  the  time  that 
they  were  hatched.  As  there  is  no  profit  in  holding  them  over  during 
the  summer  months,  or  after  they  have  become  fully  matured,  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  follows  that  they  must  be  marketed  during  these  three 
months;  hence  the  so-called  season.  As  incubators  come  into  more  gen- 
eral use  and  chicks  are  hatched  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  capons  at  all  times.  In  selling  capons  on  the  open  market 
to  local  produce  dealers,  if  the  best  prices  are  expected  the  seller  must  be 
able  to  furnish  enough  capons  at  one  time  and  properly  finished  to  at 
least  fill  one  crate.  Any  fair  minded  person  can  readily  see  that  a  dealer 
can  not  handle  one  or  two  capons  so  as  to  make,  a  profit,  as  they  do  not 
sell  well  in  mixed  lots,  generally  going  at  hen  prices.  If  you  are  growing 
them  and  expect  to  sell  on  the  open  market,  always  arrange  to  have  at 
least  two  dozen  to  market  together.  The  more  you  have  the  better  prices 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain.  Dealers  will  bid  much  higher  where  there  are 
enough  birds  to  make  it  interesting. 

Where  several  neighbors  can  arrange  to  club  together  and  have  their 
capons  ready  at  the  same  time  and  all  sell  together  much  better  prices 
can  be  realized.  Small  capons  do  not  sell  well,  as  they  must  possess  size 
in  order  to  show  that  they  are  real  capons.  The  little  ones  look  too  much 
like  small  roosters.  To  bring  top  prices  capons  should  weigh  over  eight 
pounds  each.  In  this  respect  they  are  no  different  from  other  animals, 
as  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  runty,  undersized  steers  or  hogs  do  not 
command  the  best  prices.  Quality  counts  in  capons  as  well  as  in  all  other 
animals.  Pure  bred  fowls  show  up  their  quality  and  run  much  more  even 
in  all  market  requirements  than  common  or  mixed  breeds,  therefore  it  is 
desirable  to  use  Standard  or  pure  bred  fowls  for  capons.  Chickens  and 
ducks  make  the  best  capons  for  profit.  Turkeys  and  geese  may  be  worked 
on,  but  have  to  be  kept  about  two  years  to  become  fully  matured,  there- 
fore are  not  so  popular  for  caponizing.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  chickens 
are  perhaps  the  best  for  making  capons.  Their  long  back  gives  plenty  of 
room  to  do  the  work.  Their  large  size,  yellow  skin  and  legs,  together 
with  their  quick  growing  qualities,  makes  them  very  desirable  as  capons. 
The  fact  that  they  are  great  winter  layers  makes  it  possible  to  get  fertile 
eggs  to  incubate  very  early  in  the  season.  The  greatest  point  in  favor 
of  Barred  Rocks  for  capons  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  can  tell  the  males 
much  sooner  than  in  any  other  breed  of  fowls.  In  Barred  Rocks  the  males 
can  be  told  very  often  as  soon  as  hatched,  as  they  are  always  much  lighter 
in  color  than  the  females.  In  some  breeds  of  chickens,  especially  the 
solid  colored  birds,  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  the  males  soon  enough  to  make 
good  capons.  Outside  of  the  facts  mentioned  any  breed  of  fowls  will  make 
good  capons. 

Leghorns  and  the  small  breeds  make  good  capon  mothers  and  furnish 
capons  with  that  gamey  flavor  so  much  favored  by  certain  classes.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  will  pay  to  raise  a  few  capons  whether  you  ever 
sell  one  or  not.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  them  for  your  own  use. 
The  fact  that  they  bring  twice  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  poultry  need 
not  be  considered.  The  point  is  they  are  the  beast  eating  on  earth.  Every- 
one who  has  chickens  at  all  should  have  some  capons,  especially  when  you 
can  have  them  without  any  extra  expense.  One  capon  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  tools  to  perform  the  operation.  Dressed  capons  bring  the 
highest  prices.  In  dressing,  it  must  be  done  in  a  way  to  show  that  it  is  a 
capon;  otherwise,  the  purchaser  could  not  tell  for  sure  what  it  was  and 
he  might  think  it  only  a  rooster.     In  order  that  there  be  no  mistake  on 
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this  point,  custom  and  fashion  long   establislied   has   laid  down   certain 
rules  that  must  be  followed  in  dressing  capons  for  the  market. 

One  requirement  is  that  the  capons  arrive  in  as  nearly  whole  condi- 
tion as  possible.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  drawn;  in  fact,  some  state 
laws  require  it.  In  order  to  draw  a  fowl  without  mutilating  the  carcass, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  bird  not  be  allowed  anything  to  eat  for  at  least 


This  shows  th'3  position  in  which  the  bJWs  head  and  the  knife  is  held  when  the 
killing  is  done. 

twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  killed.  Confined  for  that  length  of  time 
without  anything  to  eat  the  crop  and  intestines  will  become  entirely  empty. 
This  makes  these  organs  much  smaller  in  size,  as  well  as  toughening  them, 
thus  permitting  them  to  be  taken  out  with  ease. 

A  capon's  comb  and  wattles  never  grow  after  the  operation  and  the 
real  capon  always  has  a  pale  look  about  the  head,  only  the  "slips"  will 
redden  up.  In  the  real  capon  the  head  remains  very  small.  The  spur 
on  a  capon  will  develop  slowly  unless  removed,  the  same  as  the  horns  on 
a  steer.  They  will  not  get  so  large  as  the  entire  male's,  but  they  will 
grow  some  just  the  same.  For  these  reasons,  the  real  capon  must  always 
have  the  head  left  on,  together  with  a  few  neck  feathers.  That  is  his 
trade  mark,  so  to  speak.  On  a  capon  the  tail  feathers  and  coverlets  are 
very  long  and  abundant,  and  for  that  reason  they  must  be  left  on.  And 
just  to  give  the  carcass  a  finished  look  the  feathers  on  the  two  outer 
joints  of  the  wings  are  also  left.  The  feet  are  left  on  and  in  some  places 
where  the  market  requires  it  a  ring  of  feathers  are  left  around  each  leg 
just  about  the  knee  joint. 

Always  dry  pick  your  capon.  Do  not  scald,  as  this  would  spoil  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  bird;  besides,  it  would  ruin  the  feathers.  Capon 
feathers  are  valuable.  They  will  more  than  pay  for  the  dressing.  They 
sell  next  to  duck  and  geese  feathers.  All  of  the  coarse  hard  feathers  are 
left  on  the  bird,  only  the  soft  downy  ones  being  plucked. 

As  It  is  necessary  for  the  capon  head  to  remain  on  the  carcass  the 
only  practical  way  to  kill  him  is  to  stick  him  inside  the  mouth.  As  there 
are  two  veins  that  join  under  the  skin  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  this 
is  easily  done,  and  much  more  humane  than  chopping  their  heads  off  any- 
way.    The  small  blade  of  an  ordinary  pocket  knife  will  be  all  that  is  re- 
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quired.  (See  cut  for  proper  way  to  do  it.)  To  make  the  stick,  hang  the 
capon  up  by  his  feet,  as  he  will  bleed  much  quicker  and  cleaner  In  this 
position  and  be  ready  to  pick  as  soon  as  properly  stuck.  Reach  the  blade 
of  the  knife  well  back  in  his  mouth,  sharp  edge  up,  and  sever  the  veins  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Then  stick  the  point  of  the  knife  through  the 
roof  of  the  bird's  mouth,  so  that  the  point  will  enter  the  brain.     This  will 


The  proper  way  to  make  the  stick.     The  drawing  shows  where  to  find  the  arteries 
to  cut. 

cause  him  to  lose  all  feeling  and  will  cause  the  feathers  to  loosen.  After 
he  is  properly  stuck  you  can  pluck  the  feathers  with  ease;  they  will  almost 
come  out  of  their  own  accord  after  you  learn  to  make  the  stick  just  right. 
It  is  a  good  scheme  to  have  a  small  weight  attached  to  a  small  hook  to 
hang  in  his  lower  bill  while  picking.     This  will  hold  him  still  and  prevent 


Photo  by  Deering. 
dressed  ten  pounds  each, 
pair. 


Just    finished.      Properly    dressed.     Weight    twenty    pounds, 
Worth   twenty-five   cents   per  pound,   or   five    dollars  for   th" 
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swinging  around.  The  bird  properly  pluclced,  all  pin  feathers  and  down 
having  been  removed,  due  care  being  taken  not  to  tear  or  bruise  the  skin, 
the  bird  is  ready  to  draw.  It  is  best  to  have  a  table  handy  for  this  pur- 
pose. Lay  the  carcass  on  its  back  and  cut  around  the  vent.  A  great  deal 
of  fat  will  be  found  at  this  point,  attached  to  the  intestines;  as  you  pull 
them  out  push  the  fat  back  into  the  bird.  This  fat  will  "bug  out"  at  the 
opening  when  the  bird  is  finished  and  give  it  a  very  rich,  tempting  appear- 
ance. When  the  end  of  the  intestines  is  reached  run  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger up  inside  the  bird  as  far  as  possible  and  break  them  off,  leaving 
everything  else  inside  the  bird.  The  crop  is  perfectly  empty  and  clean, 
hence  it  is  left  in,  as  it  could  not  be  removed  without  spoiling  the  looks  of 
the  carcass.  Now  wash  him  thoroughly,  being  sure  to  get  the  feet  and 
head  clean.  Sponge  the  breast  very  carefully.  Hang  up  by  the  feet  and 
allow  to  cool  over  night,  then  they  will  be  ready  to  pack  for  shipment. 
Line  a  box  or  barrel  with  nice  white  paper  and  put  the  birds  in  breast 
down.     If  it  is  warm  weather,  put  plenty  of  ice  in  top  and  bottom. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CAPONS. 

Capons  are  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  chicken  business.  They 
are  not  subject  to  disease  like  other  poultry.  Sold  on  the  open  market, 
capons  will  average  at  least  twice  as  much  per  pound  as  hens. 

A  capon  will  average  about  twice  as  heavy  and  bring  twice  as  much 
per  pound,  therefore  a  capon  will  sell  for  just  four  times  as  much  money 
as  the  ordinary  hen.  The  cost  to  raise  the  capon  is  just  the  same  as  for 
the  hen. 

Remember,  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a  few  capons  just  for  your  own 
use,  whether  you  ever  intend  to  sell  one  or  not.  Capons,  fat  and  well 
finished  will  bring  on  the  market  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  each,  sold  one 
at  a  time  or  in  bunches.  Capons  are  always  in  demand.  The  supply  of 
capons  is  never  equal  to  market  requirements. 


CAPON  MARKET  GUARANTEED. 

We  guarantee  to  furnish  you  a  ready  market  at  the  top  prices  for  any 
or  all  capons  that  you  can  furnish,  fat  and  well  finished.  They  will 
usually  bring  more,  but  it  is  safe  to  figure  that  they  will  sell  for  twice 
as  much  per  pound  as  the  average  price  of  hens.  Capons  sold  on  the 
open  market  AVERAGE  US  THREE  DOLLARS  each.  Only  the  best 
cockerels  are  kept  for  breeders.  We  must  have  as  much  for  them  as  they 
would  bring  as  capons. 

The  bigger  the  capon  the  more  he  will  bring  per  pound.  Early  spring 
hatched  chicks  make  the  very  best  capons  and  bring  the  highest  prices. 
Late  summer  and  fall  hatched  chicks  make  the  best  capons  to  use  as 
mothers  for  little  chicks. 

In  caponizing  the  only  loss  worth  considering  will  be  from  the  "slips" 
that  you  make.  There  are  never  enough  birds  killed  in  operating  to 
amount  to  anything,  and  if  this  should  happen  the  bird  is  just  as  good  to 
eat  as  if  killed  in  any  other  way.  Where  the  old  style  instruments  were 
used  fully  half  the  birds  worked  would  develop  into  "slips,"  no  matter 
how  expert  the  operator  might  be.  With  the  new  Automatic  Capon  Tools 
any  one  can  make  real  capons  every  time. 

These  new  tools  have  a  safety  clutch  that  prevents  "slips." 
A  "SLIP"  is  a  bird  that  has  been  operated  on  and  a  part  of  the  organ 
or  its  attachment  left  inside  the  bird.  Where  this  occurs  Nature  attempts 
to  grow  a  new  organ  and  a  "slip"  or  staggy  bird  results.  And,  like  a  stag 
in  other  animals,  he  is  docked  or  sold  for  less  money  on  the  market  With 
the  tool  illustrated  on  the  previous  pages  you  can  see  through  the  loops 
all  the  time  and  know  what  you  are  doing,  therefore  you  get  no  "'slips." 
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EASTERN  CAPON  BUYERS. 

The  following  list  of  reliable  capon  buyers  is  just  a  very  few  of  the 
best  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  hundreds  of  others, 
and  no  doubt  one  close  to  you.  With  this  list  you  will  have  no  trouble  In 
finding  a  good  market,  no  matter  where  you  are  located. 

ZELLERS  &  TAYLOR,  Bordertown,  N.  J.,  supply  New  York  market. 
BATCHELDER-SNYDER  CO.,  Blackstone  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
WALTER  A.  TUTTLE,  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  OLIVER  &  CO.,  Produce,  New  York  City,  West  Hampton  Mar- 
ket, N.  Y. 

MYERS  WELL  &  CO.,  Produce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PHILIP  QUIGLEY,  Produce,  345  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EDSON  BROS.  PRODUCE  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  W.  WHEELER  &  CO.,  Produce,  93  Clinton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HAZLEGROVE  &  CO.,  14  S.  13th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

PENINSULAR  PRODUCE  CO.,  23  Cedar  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

TAMPA  SANITARY  POULTRY  CO.,  Box  666,  Tampa,  Fla. 

WALLIS  &  SCOTT,  Produce,  Tampa,  Fla. 


CAPON  BUYERS  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

E.  R.  JAQUES  &  SON,  Produce,  Home  Office  at  Thornton,  Ind.  This  firm 
also  buys  capons  at  Lebanon,  LaFayette  and  Petersburg,  Ind. 

I.  P.  ALMERAS  PRODUCE  CO.,  2415  Strand  St.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

W.  N.  GUTHRIE  WHOLESALE  PRODUCE  CO.,  Rogers,  Tenn. 

SWIFT  &  CO.,  Enid,  Okla. 

A.  A.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

SWIFT  &  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DB  SOTO  CREAM  &  PRODUCE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PERRY  COMMISSION  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  PRODUCE  CO.,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

S.  P.  POND  &  CO.,  Produce,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

PAQUETTE  CASH  MARKET,  520  Pearl  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

GEO.  L.  COLLINS  &  CO.,  Produce,  Detroit,  Mich.. 

CARTER  &  LEHR  PRODUCE  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SEYMOUR  PACKING  CO.,  Topeka,  Kan.  This  firm  also  buys  at  Winfield 
and  Solomon,  Kas. 

SWIFT  &  CO.,  Parsons,  Kas. 

MEEK  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Produce,  Fourth  and  Monroe  Sts.,  Topeka,  Kas. 

COPES  SALE  SYSTEM,  Box  155,  Topeka,  Kas. 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  CO.,  Atchison,  Kas. 

SWIFT  &  CO.,  Wichita,  Kas. 

H.  L.  BROWN  &  SON  PRODUCE  CO.,  219  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

GALLAGHER  BROS.  PRODUCE  CO.,  165  S.  W.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  CO.,  Atchison,  Kas. 

RICHARD  BUTLER  PRODUCE  CO.,  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  R.  PEDEN  PRODUCE  CO.,  Walnut  St.,, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  W.  BEAR  &  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AARON  BROS.,  Produce,  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KANSAS  POULTRY  PRODUCE  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Stall  2,  City  Market. 

EUREKA  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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F.  W.  BROCKMAN  PRODUCE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
McLAIN  &  ALCOM  PRODUCE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MEMPHIS  HOTEL  CO.,  care  Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
CALANZANO  BROS.,  Produce,  1822  Fourth  St.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
JOHN  BONURA  &  CO.,  Front  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
BIRMINGHAM  PRODUCE  CO.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
SAVANNAH  PRODUCE  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
WILLIAM  SCHMIDT,  Produce,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
MERCHANTS'  PRODUCE  CO.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


WESTERN  CAPON  BUYERS. 

PAGE  &  SON,  Produce,  Portland,  Ore. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  CO.,  The  Stalls,  122  California  Market,  San  Fran- 
cisco Calif. 
KEYSTONE  POULTRY  &  EGG  CO.,  16  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
H.  L.  GRIFFIN  PRODUCE  CO.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

THE  PINKETT  BROS.  PRODUCE  CO.,  1625  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
THE  RHODES  RANCH  EGG  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 
EPPEL  PRODUCE  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 
EMMETT  PRODUCE  CO.,  Emmett,  Idaho. 


This  shows  the  necessity  of  fattening  your  capons.  This  R.  I.  Ked  capon  is  seven 
months  old.  He  is  visorous  but  thin.  When  they  reach  this  stage  you  can  double  their 
weight"  in  a  very  short  time. 
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FIFTEEN  STEPS  IN  CAPONIZING 

By  S.  K.  Burdin,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Nearly  all  authors  claim  that  cockerels  can  be  successfully  caponized 
between  the  ages  of  two  to  six  months,  and  Illustrate  the  operation  by 
showing  birds  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development  (fully  feathered  and 
large  combs).  This  error  is  directly  responsible  for  countless  failures, 
and  shows  their  lack  of  having  comprehended  the  rudiments  of  what  Is 
essential  for  success.  When  birds  are  "just  right,"  however,  results  are 
all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  flesh  will  remain  as  sweet  and  tender  as 
a  broiler,  or  as  it  was  at  time  operated  on. 

For  market  purposes  any  of  the  American,  English  or  Asiatic  breeds, 
or  their  first  crosses,  are  desirable,  and  the  capons  should  be  kept  till 
they  weigh  eight  pounds  or  better.  The  season  when  the  prices  are  usually 
most  attractive  is  from  Christmas  to  Easter  inclusive. 

You  will  observe  that  the  above  classification  or  selection  does  not  in- 
clude the  various  Mediterranean  classes.  I  regret  that  custom  has  decreed 
or  been  responsible  for  this,  and  while  the  demands  of  certain  large  mar- 
kets are  sufficiently  emphatic  to  create  "custom,"  yet  I  am  convinced  pres- 
ent so-called  customs  are  really  chargeable  to  the  same  cause — poor  tools 
and  unsatisfactory  results — or  inability  to  caponize  the  smaller  breeds 
owing  to  clumsy  instruments.  At  any  rate  markets  are  subject  to  educa- 
tion, and  they  should  yield  as  readily  on  this  as  any  other  question,  where 
a  demand  is  to  be  created  for  a  valuable  staple  article  of  food,  and  should 
readily  accept  capons  of  the  smaller  or  lighter  breeds. 

If  you  are  only  raising  a  few  for  your  own  use,  caponize  the  cockerels 
and  your  meat  supply  can  be  spread  over  the  entire  year  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  use  or  dispose  of  them  while  young.  This  applies  to  all 
breeds,  whether  large  or  small, and  if  they  are  fed  the  same  as  hens  or 
pullets,  they  will  be  ready  to  use  any  time  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  months.  They  can  run  anywhere,  but  do  the  best  in  a  pen  by 
themselves. 

Let  us  take  stock,  as  it  were,  and  see  what  caponizing  means  to  the 
poultry  interests  when  the  operation  can  really  be  performed  successfully. 

1.  The  youngsters — pullets  and  capons — grow  faster  and  develop 
better. 

2.  Keeps  your  flocks  orderly.  Reduces  noise,  quarreling  and  feed 
bills,  and  aids  in  infertile  egg  production. 

3.  Their  value  increases  with  age,  until  full  maturity  is  reached. 

4.  You  can  watch  markets  and  take  advantage  of  high  prices  and 
increased  growth. 

5.  You  can  enjoy  the  greatest  luxury,  on  your  own  table,  known  to 
king  or  peasant,  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  ordinary  cockerels. 

6.  A  reputation  is  easily  built  up  and  maintained  for  the  highest 
grade  .of  table  poultry  known,  enabling  you  to  choose  your  customers  and 
practically  fix  your  own  prices. 

7.  As  foster-mothers  the  capon  will  stop  your  losses  from  hawks 
and  crows  and  solve  many  of  your  brooding  problems. 

8.  As  a  means  of  conserving  resources,  increasing  quantity,  improv- 
ing quality,  and  as  a  source  of  greater  efficiency,  pleasure,  satisfaction  and 
profit,  caponizing  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  poultry  raising  possesses 
today. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Operating  Table  (Recommended) — After  trying  many  different  de- 
signs I  am  convinced  that  the  one  shown  herewith  is  the  most  convenient, 
simple  and  practical  yet  devised.  Quick  adjustment  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions or  sources  of  light  is  most  Important.  This  table  meets  every 
requirement.  It  is  quickly  and  easily  made,  consisting  of  two  (2)  pieces 
of  one  inch  pine  boards,  twelve  inches  wide,  twenty  inches  long  and  hinged 
together  at  one  end  as  shown.     Wire  nails  for  holding  the  bird  stretched 
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out  are  driven  along  the  edges  of  one  piece  two  inches  apart.  To  secure 
the  desired  angle  use  a  loose  block  between  the  boards  and  move  it  for- 
ward or  backward.     Made  in  twenty  minutes,  costs  about  twenty  cents. 

Restraining  Cords  and  Weights — These  may  be  of  any  suitable  ma- 
terial. The  weights  should  be  about  a  half  pound  each.  The  cords  work 
best  when  attached  to  the  weights  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  weights 
to  move  or  center  themselves  easily.  This  is  accomplished  by  wrapping 
a  cord  about  the  weight  and  tying  it  the  same  as  a  parcel;  then  run  a 
longer  piece  under  it,  tying  the  two  ends  (of  long  piece)  together  making 
it  like  a  hoop  or  band,  the  desired  length.  This  arrangement  will  be 
found  very  convenient  when  wrapping  the  cord  about  the  feet  or  hooking 
them  back  of  the  wings,  as  the  weight  will  always  be  in  the  right  place, 
as  it  slides  or  centers  quickly. 

UNOBSTRUCTED    VISION 
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Cut  No.    2. 
Tlie     carefully     beveled,     narrow     surfaced,     accurately     adju.5ted    gripping    parts, 
coupled   with   the  free   action,   unobstructed  vision   features,    enables  the   operator  to  use' 
this  remover  with  great  ease  and  certainly — no  fumbling,  bungling  or  guess  work.     Note 
how  instrument  is  held  in  the-  hand. 


Cut  No. 
Showing  Detail  of  Spreaders. 

Spreaders — Much  of  the  success  of  an  operation  depends  upon  the 
spreaders  used.  The  successful  spreader  is  one  that  can  be  easily  in- 
serted, will  stay  in  position,  hold  the  incision  open  properly,  and  not  be  in 
the  way  during  the  operation. 

Tearing  Hook — This  instrument  is  for  making  an  opening  through  the 
lining  (peritoneum),  which  covers  the  intestines  and  hides  the  testicles. 

Knife — The  knife  used  in  caponizing  should  be  of  good  material  so 
as  to  hold  a  kneen  edge,  and  have  a  sharp  tapering  point.  Do  not  use  a 
blunt,  dull  knife;  it  is  useless  and  cruel. 

WHEN  XO  CAPONIZE. 

This  does  not  refer  to  the  time  of  year  or  time  of  day,  but  to  the  age 
or  stage  of  development.  Caponizing  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  natural 
or  artificial  light  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night,  and  any  time  during 
the  year  when  birds  of  suitable  size  are  available. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  of  allowing  cockerels  to  get  too  large 
before  operating.  This  tendency  is  due  to  two  causes:  First,  the  erron- 
eous theory  heretofore  taught  that  they  can  be  successfully  caponized  at 
six  months  of  age.  Second,  they  are  often  larger  and  more  advanced  than 
they  appeaj  as  they  are  running  about  the  yard.     If  necessary,  weigh  them. 

There  cannot  be  any  hard  and  fast  rule  laid  down  because  of  the 
varying  characteristic  of  the  different  breeds,  different  strains  and  dif- 
ferent conditions  under  which  chicks  are  kept  and  fed.  Speaking  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  American,  English,  or  Asiatic  breeds  and  their  crosses,  the 
cockerels  should  be  fairly  well  feathered,  be  from  two  to  three  months  old 
and  weigh  from  one  to  two  pounds  each.  This  applies  only  to  thrifty, 
healthy  birds.     See  Cut  No.  4. 

Birds  that  have  been  stunted  through  crowding,  or  other  causes,  will 
be  found  often  too  far  advanced  sexually  when  about  right  in  size  or  weight. 
Runts,  scrubs  and  mongrels  do  not  make  even,  prime  and  satisfactory 
market  capons.     These  should  be  used  on  the  home  table. 

The  state  of  development,  however,  is  a  better  guide.     When  the 
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comb  and  wattles  begin  to  get  red  and  grow,  the  organs  begin  to  develop 
also,  and  when  the  organs  are  about  the  size  of  a  good  plump  kernel  of 
wheat  they  are  right  for  best  results. 


Bird  at  left  just  right. 


Cut   No.    4. 

One  at  right  too   large  and  too   old. 


There  is  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks  when  the  operation 
should  be  uniformly  successful.  Later  than  this  the  danger  of  deaths  and 
"slips"  increases  rapidly.  A  little  experience  will  help  you  to  tell  when 
they  are  right  for  best  results. 

The  same  rules  apply  for  the  smaller,  or  Mediterranean  breeds,  ex- 
cepting that  they  must  be  worked  earlier  or  when  smaller.  These  should 
be  caponized  when  weighing  ten  to  eighteen  ounces,  the  lighter  weight 
preferably,  or  before  their  combs  and  organs  become  too  much  developed. 

In  caponizing  turkeys  they  should  be  operated  upon  as  soon  as  sex 
is  distinguishable — or  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  "shoot-the-red."  All  the 
tools  and  instructions  apply  to  turkeys  the  same  as  for  cockerels  of  the 
larger  breeds. 

STARVING  OB  FASTING..   ' 

The  birds  should  be  kept  from  all  food  and  water  for  about  thirty-six 
hours.  This  allows  the  intestines  to  become  empty  and  fall  away,  allowing 
plenty  of  room  in  the  abdominal  cavity  to  see  and  work. 

Put  the  birds  in  a  dark,  cool  place  in  a  coop  with  a  slat  or  wire  bot- 
tom. This  insures  clean  feet,  no  litter  or  droppings  to  pick,  and  the 
birds  are  comfortable  and  in  first-class  condition.  Cockerels  confined  be- 
fore feeding  Friday  morning  are  ready  Saturday  noon,  etc. 

I  prefer  to  operate  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  Is  high  and 
hot.  In  such  an  event  the  birds  should  be  confined  before  their  supper 
on  Thursday  night. 

DISTINGUISHING  COCKERELS   FROM  PULLETS. 

In  all  single  comb  varieties  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  but 
with  rose  comb  varieties  it  is  more  difficult  (especially  for  the  inexper- 
enced)  at  the  proper  time,  or  early  enough  for  best  results. 

However,  with  a  little  practice  you  will  be  able  to  select  them  by 
their  appearance.  Cockerels  have  larger,  broader  heads  and  bolder  eyes, 
while  the  feet  and  legs  are  larger  also. 

Should  a  pullet  find  her  way  to  your  operating  table  no  injury  need 
result,  if  you  use  ordinary  care.     More  will  be  said  about  this  point  later. 


WHICH  ORGAN  TO  REMOVE  FIRST. 

As  a  result  of  very  careful  observation  I  am  led  to  make  the  following 
suggestions  and  recommendations. 

There  are  as  many  varying  or  different  characteristics  among  birds 
Internally  as  externally.     I  doubt  if  there  are  two  specimens  that  are 
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identical.  True,  many  are  practically  so,  yet  many  will  differ  so  radically 
that  a  novice  will  quickly  recognize  it,  and  it  is  only  by  preparing  you  for 
such  irregularities, .  of  their  internal  arrangement,  that  you  will  be  able 
to  meet  them  successfully. 

The  left  organ  is  usually  uniform  in  size,  location  and  appearance,  but 
the  right  will  frequently  differ  in  all  three  particulars.  The  left  is  easier 
also  to  find  and  remove,  therefore  I  always  recommend  starting  on  the 
left  side.     There  is  still  another  reason. 

Pullets  have  only  one  ovary.  This  is  located  on  the  left  side.  There- 
fore, if  you  should  get  a  pullet  by  mistake,  the  error  would  be  easily  recog- 
nized upon  making  the  first  incision.  The  ovary  will  be  described  else- 
where.     (See  Step  12 — Removal  of  Left  Testicle). 

ABOUT  ONE  OR  TWO  INCISIONS. 

As  previously"  noted,  under  "When  to  Caponize,"  best  results  are 
obtained  by  operating  on  the  bird  when  the  organs  are  small. 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  both  from  one  incision,  the  operation 
must  be  delayed  until  the  organs  are  larger  and  hang  more  pendant,  or  the 
dperator  cannot  locate  and  grasp  the  lower  one  properly.  This  brings 
the  birds  up  to  an  age  and  size  where  the  chances  of  deaths  and  "slips"  are 
greatly  increased;  therefore,  I  prefer  working  them  when  younger  (mak- 
ing two  incissions)  when  success  is  much  greater.  However,  I  am  not 
going  to  say,  as  one  author  does,  that  the  "birds  do  better  where  two  in- 
cisions are  made,"  but  I  am  prepared  to  say,  after  many  experiments,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  from  any  outward  appearance,  other  than  the  wounds, 
those  with  one  or  those  with  two  incisions.  One  appears  to  do  as  well  as 
the  other  after  the  operation. 


Cut  No.  5. 
This  cut  shows  bird  properly  restrainod  or  fastened  on  the  operating  table,  for 
removal  of  left  testicle,  feathers  removed  and  last  rib  located.  The  cord  is  wrapped 
once  around  the  legs;  It  need  not  be  wrapped  around  the  wings — just  caught  back  of 
them.  The  weights  shown  here  arc  "Sash  Weights."  Any  material  of  desired  weight, 
like  brick,  stone  or  metal  will  answer.  Note  position  of  bird  on  the  table,  fingers  of  left 
hand  and  of  the  knife  in  the  right. 

But,  for  the  reasons  stated,  I  strongly  recommend  a  double  or  two- 
incision  operation.  You  are  nearer  the  organs,  you  can  work  smaller  or 
younger  birds,  and  your  success  will  be  correspondingly  greater. 

Don't  work  birds  too  large  or  too  far  developed..  Caponize  them  as 
fast  as  they  are  ready,  whether  you  have  one  or  one  hundred. 

LIGHT. 

Good  light  is  essential.  For  the  beginner  weak  sunlight  is  recom- 
mended. Artificial  light  can  be  used  successfully  with  a  little  practice 
Steady  light  is  imperative.  A  cloudy  day  (first  sun,  then  shadow)  is  un- 
satisfactory, as  the  eyes  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  the  sudden  changes. 
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A  B 

Cut    No     B',4. 

"A"  showa   where   incision    is  ma,de. 

"B"  shows  how  the  thigh  moves  forward  and  covers  incision  between  ribs  (seo 
dotted  lines)  when  bird  is  released,  thus  making  wound  self-closing — no  "stitching  up" 
or  dressing  of  any  sort  needed. 

A  large  window,  or  open  shed,  facing  north  or  east,  will  he  found 
very  satisfactory.  Light  can  be  too  bright  as  well  as  not  bright  enough,  as 
it  makes  too  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between  shadow  and  sunshine. 


REMOVAL  OF  LEFT  ORGAN. 

Personally  I  see  no  advantage  in  operating  on  a  dead  bird  before  a  live 
one  is  used.  If  you  wish  to  use  the  dead  bird,  however,  kill  one  of  those 
you  have  starved  by  knocking  it  on  the  head,  this  leaves  all  the  blood  in 
the  body,  so  veins  will  show  about  the  organs  the  same  as  in  a  live  one,  and 
proceed  as  directed  for  live  birds. 

See  that  everything  is  ready.  Have  a  shallow  basin  of  clean  water 
and  a  sponge  or  clean  cloth  handy.  See  that  the  knife  has  been  sharpened 
to  a  keen  edge  and  point,  on  a  fine  oil  or  whetstone.  (Do  not  use  a  coarse 
sharpener;  it  will  ruin  the  edge.) 

Place  the  operating  board  upon  a  barrel,  or  use  a  narrow  box  as 
shown  in  Cut  No.  8.  If  a  barrel  is  used,  let  the  weights  drop  down  inside. 
A  box,  as  shown,  makes  a  most  convenient  arrangement,  as  there  is  a  place 
to  lay  instruments,  set  a  dish  or  any  other  small  article.  Also,  when 
changing  or  turning  bird  over  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  seize  the  bird  by 
the  feet  and  wings,  grasping  the  cord  at  same  time,  and  lift  bird  up  and 
change  ends  or  turn  over,  without  detaching  and  attaching  weights. 

Step  No.  1 — Place  bird  in  position  as  shown  in  Cut  No.  5.  Wind 
cord  once  around  feet  and  once  around  nail.  Hook  other  cord  back  of 
wings,  stretch  bird  out  and  wind  cord  once  round  nail.  Bird  is  held  firmly 
in  this  way  without  strain,  as  is  the  case  with  heavy  weights. 

Step  No.   2— Pluck  the  feathers  in  front  of  hip  and  over  the  short  ribs. 

Step  No.  3 — Take  knife  in  hand  as  shown,  letting  the  point  extend 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  middle  finger. 

Step  No.  4 — Standing  behind  and  at  its  back,  press  fingers  of  left 
hand  between  hip  and  ribs  as  shown.  This  will  reveal  the  last  rib.  Place 
point  of  knife  between  the  last  two  or  just  in  front  of  the  last  one.  Keep 
fingers  of  left  hand  well  pressed  down  so  the  rib  shows  plainly.  (See  Cuts 
Nos.  5  and  5%.) 

Step  No.  5 — ^Now,  with  a  firm  quick  pressure,  plunge  the  knife  down 
into  the  abdomen,  between  the  ribs,  until  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  hits. 
No  danger  of  going  too  deep,  as  the  finger  acts  as  a  guide;  so  don't  be 
afraid,  just  give  it  a  good  firm  stroke  or  pressure.  Make  the  incision  not 
over  %  to  %  of  an  inch  long  keeping  as  far  away  from  the  back  as  the 
angle  in  the  ribs  will  allow.  Keep  the  left  hand  firmly  pressed  back  of 
the  rib  and  do  not  remove  it  until  you  have  placed  spreader  in  position. 

Step  No.  6 — If  there  should  be  considerable  blood  from  the  incision, 
pause  a  moment  until  it  begins  to  clot  and  then  wash  it  off. 

Step  No.  7 — Insert  spreaders  by  pressing  the  lips  together  with  right 
hand,  giving  it  a  slightly  rolling  or  rocking  movement  as  you  place  the 
blades  or  lips  into  the  incision.  Press  them  down  until  the  handles  or 
wires  strike  the  ribs,  then  release  pressure  slowly.  The  spreader  will 
now  point  over. bird's  back,  which  brings  the  longest  lip  or  blade  against 
the  last  or  weakest  rib  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 
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step  No.  8 — Now  come  from  behind  or  back  of  tbe  bird  and  work  from 
in  front.  If  the  wound  is  bloody  it  is  well  to  sponge  it  off  again,  using 
a  moist  sponge  or  cloth  to  avoid  getting  water  in  the  incision. 

Step  No.  9 — Take  tearing  hook  and  make  an  opening  through  the  thin 
filmy  membrane  (peritoneum)  that  covers  the  bowels  and  hides  the 
testicles.  Be  careful  not  to  catch  hold  of  intestines  with  the  hook.  If 
birds  have  been  kept  without  food  and  water,  as  directed,  with  no  litter  or 
droppings  to  pick  at,  their  bowels  will  give  no  trouble,  but  it  is  well  to  go 
a  little  slow  and  be  careful  until  you  learn  the  proper  course  of  procedure. 
Make  this  opening  about  the  same  size  and  directly  under  the  incision. 


rut  No.   6. 
This  cut  shows  the  final  locking  t  f  RRmover  prior  to  withdrawing.     Note  the  way 
the  Spreader  points  over   the  back,  and  position  of  the  hand  and  instrument. 

Step  No.  10 — ^Now  tilt  or  adjust  your  table  until  the  light  falls  into 
the  opening  properly.  This  is  done  by  changing  the  angle  of  the  upper 
part,  and  also  moving  the  table  and  smaller  box  to  the  right  or  left. 

Step  No.  11 — Now  examine  the  opening,  the  intestines  and  the  gen- 
eral internal  conditions.  The  testicle  is  just  above  the  backbone  and 
slightly  to  the  left  of  opening.  It  should  be  easily  located,  though  some- 
times it  will  be  covered  up  with  the  bowels.  It  should  be  about  the  size 
of  a  good  plump  kernel  of  wheat,  or  a  very  small  navy  bean,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  though  sometimes  they  are  dark,  owing  to  congestion  of  some 
slight  degree. 

Step  No.  12 — If  not  in  full  view  and  easily  distinguishable,  take  the 
blunt  end  of-  the  Tearing  Hook  and  gently  press  the  bowels  down  and  away 
until  you  can  see  the  organ  plainly,  moving  the  table  if  necessary  to  allow 
the  light  to  fall  fully  upon  it.  You  should  have  no  trouble  to  distinguish 
the  organ,  as  it  is  unlike  any  of  its  surroundings  in  color,  shape  and  size. 
If  by  any  chance  you  have  a  pullet,  instead  of  a  testicle,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  place,  you  will  find  her  ovary.  This  will  be  yellowish  in  color,  flat 
in  shape  and  look  like  fish  eggs  or  little  yellow  blubbers.  Release  her, 
allowing  her  to  run  with  the  capons  for  a  few  days. 

Step  No.  13 — Do  not  hurry.  The  bird  is  not  suffering.  Look  for  the 
spermatic  artery  that  runs  just  back  of  the  organ.  It  is  not  always  visible, 
though  always  there.  It  may  usually  be  seen  pulsating  by  looking  at 
either  end  of  the  testicle.  It  is  darker  than  its  surroundings  and  is  usually 
well  defined.  If  this  artery  is  gripped  by  the  Remover  it  may  be  ruptured 
and  the  bird  will  die.  There  is  plenty  of  room  between  it  and  the  organ 
for  the  gripping  parts  of  the  Remover,  so  there  is  little  danger  of  killing 
the  bird;  if  you  do,  it  is  in  perfect  health,  simply  pluck  and  cook  it. 

Step  No.  14 — Now  take  Removers,  close  them,  insert  them  in  the 
opening,  being  careful  to  keep  them  closed,  but  not  locked.  Place  them 
under  the  organ  and  raise  them  up  till  it  falls  off.  It  will  be  observed  to 
be  slightly  pendant  or  hanging  down.  If  the  bird  struggles,  on  account 
of  the  tickling  sensation  caused  by  this  action,  don't  try  to  withdraw  the 
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Remover;  simply  keep  It  closed  until  the  bird  stops  struggling.  Now 
open  and  close  the  Remover  once  or  twice,  without  withdrawing  it,  being 
particular  to  close  or  bring  the  gripping  parts  together  very  lightly.  In 
this  position  anything  like  a  cord  or  sinew  would  slip  through  between 
them  easily,  while  if  closed  together  too  hard  they  would  hold  firmly 
everything  within  their  grasp.  On  this  point  much  of  your  success  or 
failure  depends.  Now  grasp  the  organ  lightly,  being  careful  to  get  it  as 
nearly  in  the  centerv  •of  J:he  instrument  as  possiljle.  Then  turn  your  hand 
slightly  to  right  and  left,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  instrument  towards 
you  just  enough  to  make  the  organ  fit  snugly  against  the  gripping  parts. 
Don't  lock  the  instrument  yet.  If  it  was  closed  lightly  before  being  drawn 
towards  you,  the  cords  sustaining  the  testicle  would  slip  through  between 
the  gripping  parts,  thus  stretching  the  testicle  out  enough  to  clear  the 
artery.  Now  ease  back  a  trifle  and  then  add  sufficient  pressure  to  lock 
the  remover.      See  Cut  No.  6. 

Step  No.  15 — All  that  is  necessary  now  to  complete  the  operation  is 
to  withdraw  the  instrument,  bringing  with  it-  fhe  organ  and  its  attach- 
ments. No  twisting  or  cutting,  just  a  straight  gentle  pull  that  removes  all 
cords  and  attachments  clean,  leaving  nothing  to  grow  or  develop.  See 
Cut  No.  9.L.  If  the  bird  was  at  the  right  age  or  stage  of  development,  and 
the  foregoing  points  carefully  observed,  there  is  little  danger  of  death, 
and  practically  no  danger  of  a  "slip."  But  if  the  artery  is'fuptured,  death 
is  certain;  or  if  ttie  cords  and  attachments  are  not  all  brought  away  with 
the  organ,  a  "slip"  is  inevitable.  With  a  little  experience  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  by  the  resistance  offered  whether  you  have  gripped  the  artery  or 
not.     When  this  occurs,  unlock  and  take  a  new  hold,  thus-saving  your  bird. 


BEMOVAIi  OP  RIGHT  ORGAN. 

Turn  the  bird  over,  or  change  ends  with  hfin,  (foilowiijg  directions 
given  just  before  Step  No.  1 — Removal  of  Left  Organ),  and  follow  care- 
fully each  step,' from  1  to  8  inclusive,  ai  laid  do-wn  for  removal  of  that 
organ,  excetitiiig  that  yoii  stand  as  shown  in  Cut  No.  7  and  have  Spreader 
point  in  opposite  direction,  or  as  shown  in  Cut  No.  8;  -         •  •; 


Cut   No.    7. 
This  shows  bird  in  position  for  removal  of  right  organ,   feathers  removed  and  last 
rib  located.     Note   position   of   bird  on   operating   table,    position   of    first   two   fingers  of 
left  hand  and  the  way  the  knife  is  held  in  the  right. 

(Regarding  where  to  stand  and  how  to  locate  place  to  make  the  in- 
cision, should  be  reversed  by  "left-handed"  persons.) 

Step  No.  9 — In  making  .the  opening  through  lining  (peritoneum)  on 
the  right  side,  care  must  be  taken  to  work  well  back  towards  the  bird's 
hip  and  open  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  over  the  intestines.  Pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  this,  because  it  is  very  easy  to  get  too  far  forward  and 
open  through  the  midriff  or  diaphragm  into  the  lung  cavity,  instead  of  into 
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the  abdominal  cavity.      In  such  an  event  the  organ  will  not  be  found  at  all, 
as  it  is  located  back  of  the  diaphragm.     If  the  lining,  however,  is  opened 
in  the  proper  place,  the  organ  may  be  located  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
was  upon  the  left  side.     Remember  it  is  just  back  of  the  diaphragm. 
Step  No.  10 — Follow  Step  No:  10  as  given  for  left  organ. 


Cut  No.  8. 
Gripping  the  right  organ,  note  liow  the  light  falls  directly  into  the  incision  and 
onto  the  testicle.  Note-  how  the  hand  and  instrument  are  all  below  the  line  of  vision — 
no  shadows  or  uncertainty.  This  operating  table  will  fit  any  bird  and  is  easily  adjusted 
to  any  condition  of  light.  It  can  be  made  by  any  otie  in  twenty  minutes,  and  costs  about 
twenty  cents.     Place  it  on  a   barrel  or  box   as  shown  above. 

Steps  Nos.  11  to  15 — As  previously  mentioned,  the  right  organ  may 
vary  somewhat  in  different  specimens,  in  size,  shape  and  location,  and  is 
the  most  difficult  one  to  remove.  However,  all  the  d'rections  as  given 
from  Nos.  11  to  15  for  removal  of  the  left  appl^  also  to  the  right  organ, 
with  perhaps  one  exception.  In  removing  the  left  organ  I  urged  you  to 
get  the  organ  in  the  center  as  nearly  as  possible  before  locking  the  Re- 
mover. In  removing  the  right,  owing  to  its  position,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  occasionally  to  work  the  organ  into  the  corner,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Remover,  so  as  to  get  as  far  away  from  the  spermatic  artery  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  illustrate:— The  artery  usually  runs  parallel  to  the  backbone. 
The  normal  organ  is  longer  than  its  diameter,  and  its  normal  position  is 
parallel  with  the  artery  and  backbone,  but  it  may  also  be  nearly  at  right 
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angles  or  perpendicular  to  them.  In  such  an  event,  it  is  necessary  to  work 
the  organ  well  into  the  corner  on  the  left  side  of  the  Remover  before  its 
final  locking,  so  as  to  get  away  from  the  artery.  Especially  is  this  neces- 
sary in  working  small  birds,  or  breeds.  Your  principal  difficulties  will  be 
met  in  removing  the  right  organ.     Don't  pinch  or  mangle  the  testicles. 

REMOVING  BOTH  ORGANS  THROUGH  ONE  INCISION. 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  operate  from  one  incision,  the  work  must  all 
be  done  from  the  right  side.  Follow  directions  for  right  side  (making  a 
slightly  larger  incision)  and  when  ready  remove  the  lower  or  left  organ 
first  and  then  the  upper  or  right  organ  last. 

This  operation  is  not  recommended,  for  the  reason  previously  given. 
If  attempted,  however,  wait  until  you  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
caponizing. 

CARE  OF  INSTRUMENTS  WHILE  OPERATING. 

A  mild  solution  of  any  of  the  commercial  disinfectants  is  usually  rec- 
ommended. The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  keep  the  tools  reasonably 
clean.  If  they  are  wiped  off  frequently  with  a  damp  cloth  or  sponge  this 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

CARE  AFTER  THE  OPERATION. 

Provide  a  wet  mash,  shade  and  drinking  water.  Mark  them  in  some 
permanent  manner.  Keep  them  by  themselves  for  about  a  week,  and 
where  you  can  catch  them  at  will.  Provide  low  roosts  or  let  them  sit  on 
the  floor  at  night.  Give  the  usual  ration  after  the  second  day.  Some 
put  them  back  in  in  their  runs  immediately  after  the  operation,  but  it  is 
better  to  keep  them  separate  for  a  few  days  at  least. 

BLOATING  OB  WIND  PUFFS. 

Next  day  after  caponizing  look  the  birds  over  for  Wind  Puffs.  Some 
will  be  found  to  look  too  "plum,p"  or  too  round.  This  is  because  of  air 
under  the  skin.  Either  open  the  wound  and  let  the  air  out,  or  make  a 
new  opening  up  near  the  wing.  A  toe  punch  is  ideal  for  this  as  it  makes 
(or  should)  two  small  round  holes,  letting  the  air  out  quickly.  A  sharp 
pointed  knife  will  also  be  found  handy  and  efficient.  Do  this  daily  until 
puffing  stops. 

"SLIPS  OR  FAILURES." 

There  will  usually  be  a  few  "slips,"  especially  at  first,  or  until  you 
get  better  acquainted  with  the  operation  and  its  requirements.  These  will 
be  distinguishable  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks  after  the  operation.  As 
soon  as  their  true  character  can  be  determined,  they  should  be  regarded 
as  cockerels  and  treated  as  such,  killing  them  for  home  or  market  pur- 
poses before  they  get  too  old. 


Cut   ^o.    9. 
This  cut  shows  the  final  removai  of  the  risrht  orBan.     Note  the  light  spot  in  grip- 
ping parts  and  the  dark  streak   leading  into  the   incision.     This  shows   the   testicle  and 
cords  as   they  should  appear   when   brought   away    for  successful   results. 
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FEEDING  TIME   ON   RANGE. 
Whether   raising  poultry   for   pleasure,    profit,    utility    or   exhibition    purposes,    the 
capon  is  the  most  satisfactory  mother  yet  found.     His  conduct   is  so  easy,   graceful  and 
efficient,  he  beats  a  hen  at  her  own  job  and  makes  her  appear  like  a  novice. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR   PRACTICE 

1.  After  a  young  male  bird  has  been  killed  and  dismembered  for 
cooking,  take  the  back  and  look  at  the  testicles.  Notice  where  they  are 
located.  Note  the  location  of  the  last  two  ribs.  Examine  to  see  if  you 
can  locate  the  artery  which  runs  down  the  back  near  the  testicles.  Pull 
the  male  organs  loose  from  the  back  with  the  thumb  and  forefingers  and 
note   the  cords   holding  same. 

2.  After  a  chicken  has  been  killed  and  picked,  take  your  instru- 
ments, locate  the  last  two  ribs,  make  an  incision  and  remove  the  organ 
from  the  dead  bird.     Turn  it  over  and  do  the  same  on  the  opposite  side. 

3.  Now  you  are  ready  to  practice  on  some  live  specimens.  Be  sure 
that  your  birds  have  been  conditioned  as  recommended  in  this  lesson, 
and  that  they  are  of  the  proper  age.  Have  no  fear.  You  are  certain  to 
succeed.     The  operation  is  really  very  simple. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CAPONS  AND   CAPONIZING. 
Lesson  No.  32. 

1.  What  is  a  Capon?     Describe  the  difference  in  appearance  between  a 
cockerel  and  a  capon. 

2.  How  long  before  operating  should  the  cockerels  be  selected? 

3.  What  is  the  first  and  most  important  thing  which  we  must  keep  in 
mind  in  making  Capons? 

4.  What  is  the  second  most  essential  thing? 

5.  Is  it  best  for  the  beginner  to  operate  from  one  side  or  from  both  sides? 
Why? 

6.  In  case  the  operation  is  performed  only  from  one  side,  which  male 
organ  should  be  removed  first,  the  upper  or  lower?     Why? 

7.  At  what  age  or  size  should  cockerels  be  caponized? 

8.  With  reference  to  the  location  of  the  ribs,  where  should  the  incision 
be  made? 

9.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  intestines  to  be  empty? 

10.     Should  the  remover  be  placed  on  the  organ  itself,  or  should  it  be  just 
below  the  organ  when  removing  it? 
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The  King  of  the  Poultry  Yard 

Turkeys  are  a  very  profitable  fowl  if  the  grower  understands  the  correct 
method  of  breeding,  hatching  and  rearing  them.  More  turkeys  should  be 
grown  by  the  average  poultryman.  The  turkey  crop  has  decreased  44  per 
cent  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  one  bird  of  which  all  Americans  are  proud. 
It  was  originally  one  of  our  native  wild  birds  and  they  are  yet  found  in 
some  sections  in  their  wild  state.  Most  turkey  breeders  have  not  given  the 
study  to  turkey  culture  that  have  breeders  of  other  varieties  of  poultry. 

Especially  are  they  adapted  to  the  general  farms.  Mammoth  Bronze, 
White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red  appear  to  be  three  of  the  most  popular 
varieties.  While  the  market  seems  to  call  for  a  large  turkey  in  most  cases, 
yet  the  best  breeders  are  those  of  medium  size.  The  overly  large  turkeys 
are  in  great  demand  for  exhibition  purposes  and  for  special  holiday  trade, 
yet  when  it  comes  to  the  breeding  pen,  we  would  use  large  or  at  least  good 
sized  hens  with  medium  or  good  sized  toms. 

Vitality  counts  in  turkeys  as  well  as  in  all  other  poultry.  The  breeding 
stock  should  have  big  shanks  and  a  stout  appearance  throughout.  Never 
breed  from  a  turkey  which  has  a  dead  look  to  its  plumage.  The  luster  and 
richness  indicate  health. 

Whatever  you  do,  keep  but  one  variety  of  turkeys  and  give  them  the 
range  of  the  farm,  except  during  the  breeding  season.  By  all  means  you 
must  avoid  inbreeding  and  careless  selection.  Do  not  breed  from  immature 
stock.  We  prefer  to  incubate  the  eggs  with  chicken  hens,  and  we  prefer  to 
raise  them  with  turkey  hens  as  mothers.  In  fact,  we  have  never  been  suc- 
cessful with  any  other  method.  In  the  very  beginning  we  would  like  to 
impress  eight  vital  points  which  should  be  remembered  in  raising  turkeys: 

1.  Use  mature  breeding  stock  of  high  vitality. 

2.  Take  some  precaution  once  a  week  to  keep  the  poults  free  from 
lice. 

3.  Do  not  inbreed. 

4.  Never  let  the  poults  or  growing  stock  run  to  an  oat  field. 

5.  If  the  mature  turkeys  or  growing  stock  show  signs  of  being  out  of 
condition,  give  them  about  one-half  teaspoonful  of  epsom  salts,  dissolved  in 
water,  or  give  a  tablespopnful  of  castor  oil.  Clear  the  intestinal  tract  in  this 
way  and  then  feed  a  slightly  moistened  mash  without  too  much  cornmeal  or 
fattening  food  in  it. 

6.  Feed  the  poults  very  sparingly.  Feed  about  half  of  what  you 
really  feel  they  should  have.  More  poults  are  killed  by  overfeeding  and 
head  lice  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

7.  Do  not  allow  the  turkey  hen  to  wander  too  far  with  the  poults  for 
the  first  few  days.  After  they  have  sufficient  strength,  allow  them  to  have 
free  range. 

8.  Turkeys  have  practically  the  same  diseases  that  chickens  have, 
and  we  use  the  same  treatments  on  our  turkeys  as  we  do  with  other  poultry. 

MATING  TURKEYS. 

There  is  but  one  system  to  follow  in  mating  turkeys.  Any  and  all  varie- 
ties require  the  same  system  and  that  is  to  select  fowls  full  of  vigor  in  every 
instance.  Never,  under  any  circumstances,  do  we  mate  any  other.  If  you 
expect  a  choice  flock  of  turkeys,  either  for  exhibition  or  market,  you  must 
select  breeders  that  have  plenty  of  snap  and  are  full  of  life,  birds  that  have 
never  been  sick  or  stunted  in  growth  from  any  cause.  To  have  a  successful 
hatch  and  to  have  poults  which  live,  we  must  select  turkeys  that  have  all 
these  requirements.  After  vigor,  we  consider  size.  Then  the  next  thing, 
we  select  for  fine  plumage.  Thousands  of  what  would  be  fine  and  valuable 
turkeys  are  practically  worthless  because  the  breeder  is  a  color  fiend.  It  is 
not  all  color  that  goes  to  make  a  valuable  turkey.  You  must  have  some 
size,  because  nine  customers  out  of  ten  call  for  size.  For  market  purposes, 
large,  plump,  fat  turkeys  bring  the  best  price  in  every  instance,  hence,  size 
is  considered  first,  then  color.  There  is  considerable  more  value  and  im- 
portance to  mating  turkeys  properly  than  the  average  grower  realizes.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  proposition.    The  idea  of  buying  little  scrubs  by  the  pound 


for  breeders,  just  because  they  are  cheap,  is  absurd.  No  matter  what  yo""" 
purpose  in  breeding  is,  make  a  rule  to  have  only  the  very  best  for  breeders, 
even  if  they  do  cost  the  most.  They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The 
cheapest  turkeys  we  ever  purchased  were  the  best  we  could  get  at  a  long 
price,  as  considered  by  the  average  turkey  grower.  They  were  the  best 
breeders,  their  progeny  brought  us  the  most  money  of  any  turkeys  we  ever 
owned.     However,  it  is  not  the  rule  that  the  largest  turkeys  are  the  best 
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A   Mammoth    Bronze    Tom.      This    seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties 

and  is  the  largest  of  all  poultry- 
breeders,  or  will  make  the  highest  scoring  specimens.     No  matter  how  well 
they  may   be  bred,   if   they  are   overgrown   they   are   almost  worthless   as 
breeders.    What  we  want  is  good  proportions  and  the  happy  medium  in  size 
in  breeding  stock. 

Standard  Weights  of  Turkeys. 


NUMBER  OF  FEMALES  TO  ONE  MALE. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  raising  of  turkeys  is  the  proper  selection 
of  the  breeding  stock. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  turkey  hens  should  be  mated  with  one  vigorous 
torn.     If  more  than  that  is  used  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  toms  and  use 
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one  of  them  one  day  while  the  other  is  confined.  The  following  day  alter- 
nate the  birds.  Otherwise,  the  birds  will  be  continually  fighting  and  satis- 
factory results  will  not  be  obtained. 

If  a  large  number  of  turkeys  is  to  be  bred  from  and  the  turkeys  are  to 
be  confined  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  lot  for  that  purpose  and  you  should 
have  an  acre  of  ground  for  every  fifteen  turkey  hens.  As  many  as  forty- 
five  hens  can  be  kept  in  such  an  enclosure  providing  you  have  as  many  as 
three  toms  and  alternate  them  each  day.  One  torn  being  used  every  three 
days.  The  birds  should  be  turned  out  late  in  the  afternoon  and  allowed  to 
range,  but  should  be  forced  to  come  back  to  their  quarters  at  night  to 
roost.  j 

BREEDING  STOCK  OF  GREATEST  IMPORTANCE. 

One  of  the  most  successful  turkey  growers  of  the  country  made  the 
following  statement  and  we  acquiesce  in  his  views.  They  are  so  worthy  of 
mention  that  we  repeat  them:  "It  is  a  law  of  nature  that,  'like  begets  like.' 
Strong,  vigorous,  well  developed  parental  stock  transmits  its  strength  and 
vigor  to  its  offspring  while  the  repeated  selection  of  inferior  birds  for  a 
number  of  generations  make  this  inferiority  hereditary.  To  breed  from 
immature  or  poor  specimens  is  to  violate  one  of  the  first  laws  of  breeding. 
*  *  *  In  selectlng_  the  male  bird  remember  that  he  is  one-half  the 
flock.  The  most  essential  point  is  his  vigor,  then  size,  shape  and  plumage; 
in  fact  he  should  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Select  females  having 
long  deep  bodies,  broad  backs  and  breasts  and  large  shanks.  While  size 
must  be  considered  I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  extreme  heavy  weights 
as  breeders.  Turkeys  that  weigh  Standard  weight  when  in  good  breeding 
condition  are  heavy  enough  and  give  better  satisfaction,  as  the  eggs  will 
be  better  fertilized  and  the  young  birds  more  vigorous  than  if  heavy 
weights  had  been  mated." 

NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS. 

"There  is  no  infallible  guide  or  method  to  follow  in  raising  turkeys. 
If  you  have  a  method  by  which  you  have  been  successful,  that  is  the  method 
for  you — stick  to  it.  Do  not  sacrifice  common  sense  for  method.  To  those 
who  are  unsuccessful,  the  best  advice  is  to  start  right.  Start  with  healthy, 
vigorus  breeding  stock  and  strive  to  improve  it.  Unless  you  have  this  solid 
foundation  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  success.  You  cannot  raise  turkeys  with 
the  aid  of  a  medicine  bottle.  Use  common  sense  in  the  matter  of  feeding, 
give  ample  range  to  the  growing  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  a  pleasure  and 
not  a  hardship  to  raise  turkeys." 

SELECTION  IS  IMPORTANT. 

The  way  we  improve  size,  weight  and  markings  is  by  selecting  the 
finest  marked  toms  with  good  bones  and  frame.  Color  with  us  is  nothing,  if 
the  size  is  not  there.  We  do  not  care  for  fat.  It  is  not  fat,  but  size  we  want 
With  a  fine  marked  tom  of  medium  or  good  size,  we  mate  with  him  some  of 
the  largest  hens.  The  tom  and  hens  must  each  have  good  shape.  There  are 
so  many  turkeys  inferior  in  shape.  The  time  has  come,  that  the  markets 
pay  a  better  price  for  real  choice  turkeys  than  for  inferior  specimens.  Many 
market  buyers  never  bred  a  fancy  turkey,  but  we  would  as  soon  risk  their 
judgment  in  many  cases  on  shape,  size  and  color  as  the  judgment  of  many 
poultry  judges.  That  is  saying  big  things,  but  they  have  made  the  market 
business  a  life-long  study  and  handle  more  turkeys  in  one  season  than  the 
average  judge  will  in  all  his  judging  experience.  They  have  found  out  the 
class  that  brings  the  most  money  in  the  best  markets.  The  private  trade 
demands  the  best.  Hence,  the  time  has  come  that  the  market  business  has 
merged  into  the  fancy  and  the  highest  quality  turkeys  today  bring  the  prime 
figure  at  market.  Consequently,  the  mating  and  breeding  for  his  quality 
should  be  carefully  considered.  We  must  get  away  from  the  old-time  prac- 
tice of  using  "any  old  thing  just  so  it's  a  turkey." 

As  stated  before,  in  the  selection  of  birds  for  breeders,  we  have  found 
several  things  to  be  considered  and  we  believe  foremost  should  be  strength. 
We  mean  by  that  good,  healthy,  well-matured  stock.  Avoid  inbreeding.  We 
believe  all  good  turkey  raisers  will  agree  with  us  in  this.  Color  comes  prin- 
cipally from  the  male  bird.  We  use  a  medium  size  male  with  a  brilliant 
bronze   color,   clear   v.'hite    edging.     No    real   defect   in    markings,   in    fact, 


the  very  best  colored  bird  we  can  get.  One  cannot  afford  to  be  careless  in 
selecting  the  male  bird.  He  constitutes  one-half  the  entire  flock.  One,  if 
forced  to,  can  use  a  defective  female.  The  eggs  marked,  poults  can  be 
marked  and  in  that  way  tab  kept  on  the  offspring. 

Now  after  we  have  this  year's  turkeys  mated  with  a  fine,  and  well- 
marked  torn  to  large  hens,  that  were  possibly  not  as  well  marked  as  the 
torn,  next  season,  we  reverse  the  order  and  select  hens  medium  in  size 
but  exceptionally  fine  in  plumage  and  mate  to  a  very  large  tom  with  as  good 
plumage  as  possible,  and  we  are  almost  certain  to  have  just  what  we  want  in 
both  males  and  females,  the  desirable  size  with  fine  plumage. 

SELECTION   OF  THE  FEMALES. 

In  selecting  the  females,  we  use  birds  with  heads  long  and  broad,  a 
long  body,  yet  full  breast,  a  shank  not  short,  yet  not  too  long,  well  spread 
foot  and  long  toes,  a  well  poised  head  and  bright,  alert  eyes,  well  barred 
wing,  clear  white  penciling.  The  female  is  never  so  richly  bronzed  on 
fluff  or  lesser  coverts,  but  we  like  to  see  plenty. 

WHAT  IS  A  DESIRABLE  BREEDER? 

The  following  is  our  idea  of  a  first-class  turkey:  Large,  well-propor- 
tioned body;  shanks  medium  in  length,  not  too  long,  yet  not  what  some 
would  call  "blocky,"  but  rather  lengthy,  not  gangling;  with  long,  deep  body; 
long,  broad,  well-arched  back  (no  flat  dished  back  birds  find  their  way 
into  our  breeding  pens)  but  a  well-arched  back  is  very  desirable.  You  can- 
not get  good  shape  nor  large  size  from  flat  backed  specimens.  We  want  a 
full,  round,  deep  breast,  shanks  large,  feet  large,  head  broad  and  large. 
Show  us  a  turkey  with  a  small  snaky  head,  and  you  have  a  small,  timid, 
wild,  undesirable  specimen  every  time.  We  want  those  that  show  a  rich 
red  about  the  head.  We  are  aware  that  the  head  is  changeable,  but  red 
should  predominate.  A  domesticated  turkey  that  presents  a  rather  gray 
or  blue  head  is  never  very  vigorous  and  will  not  make  a  very  good  breeder, 
as  a  rule.  Look  well  to  the  male  for  shape  and  color,  and  the  females  for 
size.  We  tolerate  more  imperfections  with  the  females  than  in  the  males 
for  the  reason  the  male  is  at  least  half  the  flock.  We'  mate  from  eight 
to  ten  females  to  one  tom.  This  number  is  quite  enough  for  best  results. 
The  females  should  not  be  younger  than  early-pullets  or  yearlings.  Never 
use  late  hatched  females  for  breeders.  We  have  used  some  late  females 
as  breeders  with  fair  results,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 
older  females.  We  prefer  a  well  developed  young  tom  to  head  our  breeding 
pens,  althotigh  we  have  had  fine  hatches  from  a  tom  five  years  of  age. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  young  toms,  if  well  managed  and  from  an  early 
hatch,  give  best  results  for  us.  Now,  as  we  have  our  matings  complete,  we 
will  now  look  to  the  care  of  the  eggs.  Whatever  you  do,  at  least  see  that 
the  breeding  stock  is  fully  matured. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LAYERS  AND  CARE  OF  THE  EGGS. 

The  management  of  our  laying  turkeys  and  the  care  of  the  eggs  is  a  very 
important  matter.  The  care  of  the  breeding  turkeys  should  date  back  as 
far  as  December  of  the  previous  year.  Too  many  overlook  the  fact  that 
breeding  turkeys  are  too  often  rendered  worthless  by  being  overfed.  An 
overly  fat  turkey  hen  is  a  failure  when  it  comes  to  furnishing  fertile  eggs  or 
normal  shaped  eggs,  hence  every  precaution  should  be  used  to  prevent 
overly  fat  breeding  stock.  Early  in  December,  we  make  our  final  selection 
of  the  breeders  and  place  them  in  a  large  two-acre  park  we  make  especially 
for  our  breeding  turkeys.  We  care  for  and  feed  them  carefully  and  see 
that  they  are  not  overfed,  and  get  every  natural  requirement,  such  as  fresh 
water,  sharp  grit,  charcoal  and  animal  food. 

FEEDING  THE   BREEDING   STOCK. 

We  feed  mostly  wheat  and  hulled  oats,  with  but  very  little  corn.  We 
possibly  give  a  feed  of  corn  once  a  week.  We  find  we  get  better  results 
by  not  feeding  corn  to  the  breeding  stock.  The  animal  food  consists  of 
beef  livers,  lungs  and  various  kinds  of  meat  scraps.  Here  is  a  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  feeding  breeding  turkeys  which  is  often  overlooked.  Animal 
food  is  the  turkey's  natural  diet.  In  their  natural  wild  state  they  live  chiefly 
on  insects  and  worms,  with  possibly  only  a  small  portion  of  their  feed  con- 


sisting  of  small  wild  seeds,  etc.  Since  we  have  been  feeding  our  breeders 
animal  food,  they  lay  better,  begin  laying  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  and 
their  eggs  are  much  more  fertile.  As  the  season  approaches  for  them  to 
rnate,  we  feed  more  whole  wheat  and  less  meat,  yet  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue to  feed  the  livers  or  any  other  animal  food  we  have,  such  as  dry  beef 
scraps,  but  in  a  more  limited  way.  We  keep  oyster  shell  and  sharp  grit 
before  them  continually  and  find  they  will  consume  a  great  quantity  of  this 
material.  The  more  grit  and  oyster  shell  they  consume,  it  seems  the 
more  eggs  they  will  lay.  We  note  when  they  discontinue  eating  these  mate- 
rials, they  discontinue  laying,  so  we  are  confident  these  materials  are  very 
necessary  to  egg  production.  They  may  not  add  much  to  the  materials 
that  go  to  make  the  eggs,  but  they  assist  nature  in  all  the  functions  to 
complete  the  composition  of  the  egg.  Frequently,  we  feed  ground  bone,  but 
prefer  the  pure  meat,  such  as  livers.  This  appears  to  satisfy  them  better 
than  any  animal  food  we  have  ever  used. 


Proper  methods  of  handling  turkeys  and  kind  treatment  will  cause  them  to 
become  very  tame,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overfeed  and  cause  them  to 
become  fat.  No  farm  that  affords  plenty  of  range  is  complete  without  turkeys. 
They  should  no*  ^^  fed  with  chickens. 


The  breeding  stock  should  be  kept  in  good  flesh,  but  not  fat.  If  they 
are  confined  to  small  quarters  during  the  breeding  season  they  must  be 
provided  with  an  abunadnce  of  green  food,  and  kept  supplied  with  water, 
grit,  etc.  The  natural  feed  of  the  turkey  is  largely  of  grass,  tender  sprouts, 
insects,  worms,  seeds,  nuts  and  young  leaves.  If  you  confine  your  turkeys 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  foods  that  will  act  as  a  suitable  substitute  for  the 
above  natural  feed.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  the  best  grains  to  be  used  and 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  beets,  lettuce,  turnips  and  potatoes,  may  be 
supplied.  Meat  food  must  be  provided  by  either  furnishing  boiled  beef 
livers  or  a  small  quantity  of  meat  scraps  and  if  possible  provide  skimmed 
milk,  either  sweet  or  sour.     Give  grit,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal.     Do  not 


feed  a  large  quantity,  of  corn  unless  you  provide   an  abundance   of  green 
food  and  force  the  turkeys  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise. 

FERTILIZING  THE   EGGS. 

When  a  torn  treads  a  turkey  hen  and  copulation  tias  taken  place,  all  the 
eggs  laid  by  that  hen  during  the  entire  season  will  be  fertilized.  The  hen 
will  lay  a  clutch  of  eggs  and  go  to  sitting,  and  if  you  break  her  up  and  she 
starts  to  lay  again,  the  second  clutch  of  eggs  will  be  fertilized  even  though 
a  male  has  not  come  in  contact  with  the  hen  since  the  first  of  the  season. 
We  have  seen  farmers  drive  their  turkey  hens  to  a  torn  on  a  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  and  leave  them  there  for  a  few  days  and  then  when  they 
were  taken  home  all  the  eggs  laid  by  the  hens  the  entire  season  were 
fertilized. 

TURKEYS  NEED  RANGE. 

We  do  not  yard  our  turkeys,  but  give  them  range.  During  the  nesting 
season  they  are  tolled  into  an  enclosure  out  in  the  orchard,  inside  of  which 
is  p'aced  barrels,  real  brush  piles  and  boxes,  the  front  hidden  by  loose  piles 
of  V/'ush.  China  eggs  are  placed  in  the  thus  improvised  hiding  places.  The 
turkeys  are  kept  in  a  while  and  turned  out  each  morning  until  after  the 
nests  are  selected  and  three  or  four  eggs  laid.  Then  they  are  allowed 
to  come  and  go  at  will.  Sometimes  Madame  Turk  takes  the  side  of  con- 
trariness and  has  to  be  kept  in  all  day  for  a  few  days,  but  seldom  after 
having  laid  three  or  four  eggs  do  they  try  to  change  nests.  Use  discretion 
in  gathering  the  eggs,  leaving  the  nest  much  as  you  found  it,  always  a  nest 
egg. 

TO  PREVENT  RANGING  TOO  FAR 

Very  often  trouble  arises  between  neighboring  farmers  because  a  flock- 
wanders  over  too  wide  an  area  and  in  some  cases  injures  a  nighbor's  crop. 
If  turkeys  are  fed  heavily  each  morning  and  night  this  will  help  to  prevent 
this  to  some  extent,  but  perhaps  a  better  way  would  be  to  confine  the 
turkeys  to  a  yard  provided  for  them,  which  should  contain  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  then  release  them  from  the  yard  about  2:00  or  3:00  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  By  feeding  them  in  the  pen  each  morning  and  again  at  night 
they  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  being  confined.  If 
they- persist  in  flying  out  of  the  pen  the  flight  feathers  of  one  wing  should 
be  clipped. 

NESTING  PLACES  FOR  THE  LAYERS. 

About  two  weeks  before  they  begin  to  lay,  we  place  some  apple  barrels 
on  their  sides  along  the  fence  in  a  manner  that  will  make  the  nest  appear 
isolated.  Fresuently,  we  cut  brush  and  place  over  them  and  around  them. 
This  gives  the  nest  a  very  secluded  appearance  and  the  turkeys  will  take 
to  them  without  the  least  bit  of  trouble.  Straw  and  leaves  are  placed  in 
each  barrel,  but  never  place  any  nest  eggs  in  the  nest  until  they  begin  laying. 
We  formerly  placed  the  nest  eggs  in  as  soon  as  the  nesting  was  completed, 
but  found  the  turkeys  preferred  to  make  their  nest  away  from  where  there 
appeared  to  be  other  fowls  laying,  so  discarded  the  early  "nest  egg"  until 
the  turkeys  begin  laying  and  then  place  a  nest  egg  in  every  nest  where  a 
turkey  layed.    We  remove  the  turkey  eggs  each  day. 

The  artificial  eggs  you  buy  on  the  market  are  the  best,  as  they  will 
almost  invariably  break  the  hen  eggs,  and  this  soon  teaches  them  to  eat  their 
eggs,  which  is  a  very  expensive  and  undesirable  habit  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  hard  to  break  them  of  the  habit.  We  have  trouble  with  our  hens  steal- 
ing their  nests  away  and  then  losing  a  large  portion  of  the  eggs.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  build  a  wire  fence  around  a  two-acre  plot.  A  five-foot 
fence  is  ample  to  keep  the  turkey  confined  and  the  space  is  sufficient  for 
them  to  get  exercise  and  find  plenty  of  green  food.  We  clip  the  feath- 
ers of  one  wmg  m  order  to  make  sure  that  some  timid  hen  will  not  break 
over  and  escape  prior  to  laying  her  first  eggs.  If  a  hen  once  gets  over  and 
lays  her  first  egg  outside  the  park,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  that  hen 
in  the  park.  If  they  lay  their  first  eggs  in  the  park,  in  the  barrels  pre- 
pared for  them,  they  will  never  attempt  to  break  over  the  fence  A  field 
fence,  49  inches  high  with  a  barbed  wire  four  or  five  inches  from  the  wire  on 
top,  makes  it  very  hard  for  the  hens  to  get  over  when  the  wings  are 
"clipped,"  but  a  timid  hen  will  sometimes  m.anage  to  get  over. 


As  soon  as  the  hens  begin  laying,  we  gather  the  eggs  every  day,  as  the 
weather  as  a  rule  is  yet  cool.  In  this  latitude  March  15th  often  finds  us  with 
our  first  turkey  eggs,  while  some  get  eggs  a  few  days  earlier  than  this. 
However,  it  is  too  cool  to  leave  eggs  out  at  this  date  as  the  eggs  will  chill 
and  are  worthless  for  hatching  purposes.  As  we  gather  the  eggs  we  mark 
them  and  keep  tab  on  every  egg  as  to  hen  and  date  laid.  In  this  way,  we 
know  just  what  each  individual  hen  has  done  and  can  do.  All  eggs  are 
placed  in  a  basket  and  covered  snugly  with  woolen  goods  so  that  they  are 
not  exposed  to  light  or  cold.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  not  varv 
much  from  SO  to  60  degrees  for  best  results  at  hatching  time.  The  egg's 
are  turned  once  every  day  and  care  is  taken  that  grease  of  any  kind  does  not 


A  pair  of  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,   "ideal"  In  size,  shape  and  color. 

come  in  contact  with  the  eggs.  Grease  will  destroy  the  hatch.  If  we  notice 
a  soft-shelled  egg,  we  look  well  to  the  condition  of  the  breeders.  If  they  are 
receiving  plenty  of  grit,  shell  and  charcoal,  with  all  the  fresh  water  they 
want,  then  we  know  the  hens  are  becoming  too  fat  and  cut  down  the 
rations  until  the  eggs  become  normal  again.  If  you  get  your  hens  too  fat, 
you  will  soon  notice  thin-shelled  eggs,  eggs  that  are  inferior  in  shape,  and  a 
prompt  correction  in  the  feeding  should  be  made. 

PROVIDE  NESTS  BEFORE  LAYING. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  turkey  grower  to  have  his  turkeys  lay  close 
to  the  residence  or  in  some  convenient  spot  about  the  farm.  If.the  turkeys 
lay  their  eggs  in  secluded  spots  where  their  nests  cannot  be  located  it  is 
the  poultryman's  fault.  Early  in  the  spring  before  the  laying  season  begins 
it  is  wise  to  take  barrels  and  make  nests  in  convenient  places,  which  are 
rather  secluded  and  where  the  barrels  and  nests  will  be  protected  from 
view  to  some  extent. 

The  barrel  can  be  turned  down  upon  its  side  and  a  six-inch  board  nailed 
in  front  of  the  lower  portion  so  as  to  hold  the  straw  and  nesting  material. 
Several  of  these  barrels  can  be  placed  about  the  farm  where  the  turkeys  are 
in  the  habit  of  ranging  and  can  be  covered  over  with  brush,  or  the  barrels 
may  be  placed  in  a  thicket  or  underneath  shrubbery.  About  four  inches  of 
earth  should  be  placed  in  the  barrel  on  which  the  nest  is  made.     Sticks 
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should  be  driven  into  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  barrel  when  it  is 
lying  on  its  side.  This  will  prevent  it  rolling  or  blowing  away.  A  nest  egg 
can  be  used  to  induce  them  to  start  laying  in  these  barrels.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  turkey  eggs  as  nest  eggs.  Any  large  round  shelled  hen  egg  will 
do.  If  this  method  is  used  to  induce  the  turkey  hens  to  lay  in  nests  that 
have  been  provided  for  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  yard  your  breeding  stock 
in  small  pens.     It  is  best  not  to  do  that  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

By   following  your   turkey   hens    when   they   begin   their   search    for  a 


Barrels  should  be  placed  in  the  shrubbery,  brush,  weeds  or  hiding  places 
convenient  to  the  premises.  If  this  is  done,  most  of  the  turkey  hens  will  select 
one  of  the  barrels  in  which  to  lay  her  eggs.  They  also  make  a  good  place  in 
which  to  set  the  hens  when  they  become   broody. 

nesting  place  in  early  spring  you  can  easily  locate  the  place  in  which  they 
have  hidden  their  nest.  In  case  this  is  done  it  is  best  to  follow  a  consider- 
able distance  behind  the  hen  and  to  keep  from  view  as  much  as  possible. 
When  the  nest  is  once  located  it  is  no  trouble  to  gather  the  eggs  from  that 
time  on. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  locating  the  nest  I  would  advise  confining  the 
turkeys  in  a  small  pen  until  about  2:00  or  3:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  release  them  and  those  which  are  laj'ing  will  head  straight  for  their 
nests. 

GATHERING  THE  EGGS 

It  is  usually  advisable  to  take  the  fresh  laid  turkey  egg  from  the  nest 
each  day  and  leave  the  nest  egg  in  its  place.  If  this  is  not  done,  crows, 
dogs,  skunks  or  other  enemies  of  the  turkey  may  destroy  the  eggs.  When 
this  is  done  the  turkey  hen  usually  leaves  the  nest  and  finds  a  new  nesting 
place. 

The  eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room  and  should  not  be  held  longer 
than  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  being  incubated. 

SETTING  THE  HENS  AND  HATCHING  THE  EGGS. 

We  seldom  set  the  turkey  hens.  One  reason  is  we  find  if  they  are  not 
tired  from  long  sitting  they  are  more  attentive  to  their  young;  another 
they  are  large  and  sure  to  break  eggs  if  disturbed  in  the  least.  We  always 
raise  the  poults  with  a  turkey  mother.  We  set  the  eggs  about  April  15th 
under  chicken  hens.  They  cover  ten  easily.  We  always  put  soil  in  the  nest 
boxes  several  inches  deep,  placing  the  nesting  material  on  top.  Have  the 
hens  rid  of  lice  by  use  of  some  good  powder.  A  few  days  before  hatching, 
we  take  all  litter  from  the  nest,  putting  in  tresh.  Dust  the  hen,  throw  her 
out  to  rid  her  of  the  powder.  Meanwhile  the  turkey  hen  has  been  setting 
for  a  week  or  perhaps  three  or  four  days.  We  place  a  few  pipped  eggs  under 
her  at  night  and  leave  her  alone  until  she  comes  off  witl;  til?  \v(0  or  thr?e 
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than  any  other  fowl.  They  are  perhaps  the  greatest  brooders  and  natural 
mothers  we  have.  We  have  had  turkey  hens,  after  sitting  only  three 
days,  become  the  very  best  mothers.  We  have  a  three-year-old  hen  which 
brooded  31  fine  poults  and  only  remained  on  the  nest  two  nights  as  a  broody 
turkey  hen.  She  was  so  gentle  and  quiet  we  gave  her  five  little  newly 
hatched  poults  at  night  and  she  at  once  showed  contentment  and  great  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  brood  a  clutch  of  poults.  We  gave  her  31,  which 
is  just  six  more  than  we  usually  give  a  hen.  We  watch  the  chicken  hens 
carefully  and  when  the  poults  are  all  hatched,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dry, 
we  take  them  away  from  the  nest  and  place  in  a  basket,  lined  with  a  woolen 
doth  and  place  in  a  warm  room.  At  night,  we  take  them  out  and  place 
with  the  turkey  hen,  which  soon  calls  them  to  her  and  invites  them  under 
welcome  wings.  The  poults  are  not  long  in  taking  up  the  language  of  their 
natural  mother.  We  never  have  any  trouble  in  growing  turkeys  with  the 
natural  mother,  but  when  we  attempt  to  grow  them  with  the  chicken  hens, 
,hey  soon  diminish  and  we  cannot  have  tnuch  success  with  that  method. 

FOOD  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  TURKEYS  ON  EITHER 
LARGE  OR  LIMITED  RANGE. 

Here  comes  the  most  important  part  of  turkey  raising.  It  is  one  thing 
to  hatch  a  fine  bunch  of  turkeys,  but  quite  another  thing  to  feed  and  raise 
them.  We  have  discovered  that  thousands  of  young  turkeys  are  killed  by 
over-feeding,  especially  is  this  true  where  turkej's  are  grown  on  limited 
range.  The  same  may  be  said  of  these  grown  on  unlimited  range  as  the 
poults  on  large  farms  receive  ample  food  from  range  and  are  again  fed  or 
overfed  by  the  attendant,  and  the  results  are  indigestion  and.  d.eath.  We  feed 
our  turkeys  the  least  of  any  fowl  grown  on  the  farm.  They  always  come 
home  at  night  with  a  packed  crop,  filled  with  insects  and  the  grasses  which 
they  relish  most.  They  live  and  do  much  better  on  insect  life  than  on  arti- 
ficial food  or  grains.  During  the  berry  season,  turkeys  enjoy  this  and 
nothing  appeals  to  them  more  than  a  patch  of  berries.  We  never  raised  finer 
turkeys  than  five  years  ago  when  wild  berries  were  plentiful  during  June, 
July  and  August.  The  world  appeared  to  be  alive  with  grass  hoppers  and 
all  nature  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  the  turkeys.  That  year,  we  never  fed 
a  thing  after  the  young  were  started,  and  the  turkeys  made  great  size  and 
developed  the  finest  plumage.  Some  seasons  it  appears  we  are  compelled 
to  feed  more  than  others.  Avoid  sloppy,  sour  or  moulded  foods  by  all 
means. 

FEEDING  THE  POULTS. 

We  feed  first  about  noon  (they  are  now  forty-eight  hours  old)  a  little 
stale  light  bread  dipped  in  sweet  milk,  pressed  dry,  sprinkled  lightly  with 
black  pepper,  not  too  much,  scattered  around  on  the  sand.  Feed  about  five 
times  each  day  for  two  or  three  days.  If  the  weather  is  clear,  we  open  a 
gap  in  the  pen  on  the  third  day  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  and  let  Mother 
Turk  come  out  with  her  brood,  which  she  will  do  very  leisurely.  Always 
keep  her  well  fed  on  whole  corn  and  do  not  allow  her  to  range  far.  As  they 
grow  older,  commence  to  feed  a  little  hard  boiled  egg,  a  little  onion  top  or 
lettuce  leaves  cut  fine,  but  the  main  feed  should  be  bread  and  milk  until  after 
two  weeks  old,  at  no  time  feeding  all  they  will  eat.  Usually  feed  about  half 
what  you  really  think  they  need.  The  hen  is  driven  back  to  the  run  about 
five  o'clock  and  kept  in  until  after  the  dew  is  off  the  grass  in  the  morning. 
The  boards  are  thrown  back  from  top  of  pen  to  allow  sunshine  each  day  and 
every  five  or  six  day's  the  run  is  moved  over  to  fresh  ground.  After  eight 
weeks  old  they  are  allowed  to  roost  out  of  runs  unless  stormy.  Several 
feed  the  poults  after  that  age,  but  they  usually  will  not  eat  if  you  do.  They 
are  well  filled  after  their  day's  gleaning  of  bugs  and  worms.  Keep  plenty 
of  cool,  clear  water  for  them  to  drink.  We  find  the  main  trouble  with  rais- 
ing turkeys  is,  we  forget  they  are  not  a  chicken.  The  culture  is  very  dif- 
ferent.    Turkey  habits  are  wild.     Give  them  freedom.     Do  not  pamper. 

Some  use  a  V-shaped  brood  pen  with  coop  at  small  end,  to  keep 
poults  and  hen  in  on  rainy  days,  and  until  dew  goes  off  in  mornings,  and 
try  to  have  them  in  or  near  the  pens  by  five  o'clock  each  evening.  If  allowed 
to  stay  out  before  the  poults  are  large  enough  to  fly  up  to  roost,  enemies 
may  destroy  the  flock. 
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Another  good  method  of  feeding  turkeys  is  to  give  their  first  feed 
in  brood  pens  (after  they  are  thirty-six  hours  old)  of  good  com'  bread, 
fresh  cottage  cheese  and  hard  boiled  egg  (chopped  very  fine),  mix  all  to- 
gether, and  dust  with  black  pepper.  Do  not  give  more  than  a  heaping  tea-, 
spoonful  to  fifteen  poults,  five  times  daily.  After  the  first  three  days,  begin 
to  very  slowly  increase  the  amount  of  feed,  and  chop  up  onion  tops,  dande- 
lion and  lettuce  leaves,  with  scissors,  mixing  this  and  a  good  brai)'d  of  chick 
feed  with  other  feed.  Do  not  fail  to  give  plenty  of  the  green  feeds  named 
above,  as  they  are  the  best  health  preservatives  we  ever  used  for  turkeys. 
Give  the  poults  sand  and  oyster  shell,  also  plenty  of  fresh  water  in  drinking 


■'eediug  time.     Turkeys  require  but  little  feeding.     They  do  better  if  required 
to  range  for  most  of  their  food  and  allowed  to  make  their  selection. 


fountains  or  a  saucer  with  an  inverted  tomato  can  in  it  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  water,  as  dampness  is  fatal  to  the  poults. 

As  the  weather  gets  warm,  keep  the  poults  anxious  for  food  and  they 
will  range  more  earnestly  for  food,  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  range.  If 
young  turkeys  are  fed  anything  like  what  they  will  eat  up  clean,  they 
will  soon  contract  bowel  trouble  and  death  is  most  certain  to  claim  a  large 
per  cent  of  thera. 

FEEDING  THE  YOUNG  POULTS. 

Different  turkey  raisers  use  different  methods.  Very  few  of  them 
feed  exactly  alike.  Some  of  the  more  successful  methods  recommended  are 
as  follows: 

1.  One  hard  boiled  egg  for  every  eight  poults  added  to  stale  (but  not 
sour)  wheat  bread  dipped  in  hot  milk  and  squeezed  very  dry.  Crumble  egg. 
including  shell,  and  bread  together  and  season  with  black  pepper  sparingly. 
Feed  this  for  two  weeks  or  more,  alternating  the  egg  with  cottage  cheese 
or  clabbered  milk.  After  two  weeks,  replace  the  egg  with  best  grade  of  beef 
scrap,  and  keep  clabbered  milk  before  them  all  the  time;  but  if  they  can  find 
insects  and  seeds  on  the  range  feed  only  the  milk  after  the  third  week. 
When  beef  scrap  is  fed,  it  must  be  absolutely  fresh  and  sweet.  Sift  and  use 
only  the  finer  portion. 

2.  One  raw  egg  for  every  eight  poults  added  to  a  pint  of  bran  and 
enough  clabbered  milk  to  mix  rather  dry.  For  the  first  fourteen  days  feed 
on  a  clean  shingle  once  in  two  hours  all  they  will  clean  up  eagerly.     Use 
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pepper  or  ginger  only  in  case  of  sickness.  After  the  fourteenth  day  grad- 
ually replace  the  bran,  etc.,  by  chick  fQod,  using  care  that  it  is  not  mouldy 
or  musty  or  tainted  in  any  way. 

3.  Fresh,  dry,  steel-cut  oat  meal  alternated  with  stale  bread  dipped  in 
sweet  milk  and  squeezed  very  dry,  then  mixed  with  hard  boiled  egg.  After 
two  weeks  replace  the  steel-cut  oat  meal  by  finely  cracked  wheat  and  finally 
by  whole  wheat.  In  place  of  the  egg  well-cooked,  finely  chopped  liver  or 
lean  meat  may  be  fed  occasionally. 

4.  Hard-boiled  egg  chopped  fine  and  corn-bread  crumbs  for  the  first 
week,  and  then  whole  wheat  and  hulled  oats. 

5.  Stale  bread,  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry,  for  the  first  few  days, 
and  then  common  chick  feed. 

6.  Clabbered  milk  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  corn-bread  crumbs. 

7.  Equal  parts   "pinhead"   oats,   whole  wheat,   and  cracked  corn. 

8.  Cracked  wheat. 

9.  Corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1  and 
baked  into  bread. 

10.     Bran    or    middlings    one-half,    cracked    Egytpian    corn    one-quarter, 
wheat  and  hulled  oats  one-quarter. 

With  any  of  the  above  methods  of  feeding  it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  use 
skimmed  milk  or  butter  milk.  Both  kinds  should  not  be  fed  at  the  same 
time.  Neither  should  the  sweet  and  sour  milk  be  alternated.  If  you  are 
going  to  use  sweet  milk  continue  to  use  that  throughout  the  season. 
The  same  is  true  in  case  you  feed  sour  milk.  It  is  a  very  good  idea  to  feed 
the  milk  in  the  morning  and  give  water  in  the  afternoon.  Chopped  onion 
tops,  lettuce  leaves,  dandelion  leaves,  alfalfa  or  clover  make  excellent  green 
Food.  Very  coarse  sand  should  be  used  as  grit.  Provide  granulated  char- 
coal. Cottage  cheese,  boiled  wheat  or  rice  are  excellent  for  the  young 
poults. 

HELEN   DOW   WHITTAKER'S   FEEDING   SUGGESTION. 
1.     Do  not  change  from  one  ration  to  another.     Select  your  method  of 
feeding  and  stick  to  it. 
,         2.     Feed  very  little,  always  leaving  the  poults  a   little  hungry. 

3.  Feed   often;   the  first  ten   days   once   in  two   hours. 

4.  Give  no  sloppy  food. 

5.  In  a  natural  state  young  turkeys  live  upon  flies,  spiders,  grassho-i- 
pers,  grubs,  snails,  worms,  eggs,  etc.,  together  with  seeds  and  berries.  Little 
turkeys  need  more  animal  food  than  little  chicks  and  hard  boiled  egg  and 
milk  are  the  best  substitutes  for  flies,  bugs,  etc. 

6.  Dry  corn  meal  will  swell  in  their  crops,  ferment,  and  kill  them. 
Use  cracked  corn  and  corn  meal  sparingly  while  poults  are  young  and 
always  scald  before  feeding. 

7.  Remember  you  must  build  a  large  frame,  big  organs,  much  muscle, 
heavy  plumage;  therefore  feed  builders,  not  fats. 

8.  As  soon  as  the  poults  jump  over  12-inch  boards  allow  them  range. 
They  need  exercise  to  have  healthy  livers,  but  never  allow  them  to  range 
over  ground  on  which  many  chickens  have  run. 

9.  When  the  poults  begin  to  droop  urdcr  the  direct  rays  of  a  warm  sun. 
shade  must  be  provided. 

10.  Lice,  dampness,  filth,  and  over-feeding  kill  most  of  the  poults  that 
fail  to  live. 

PROPER  FEED  AND  CARE  FOR  HALF  GROWN  TURKEYS. 

After  your  turkeys  are  past  the  age  of  six  weeks  or  two  motnhs,  if  the 
proper  methods  are  employed,  you  should  experience  no  great  trouble  from 
that  time  on.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  give  some  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  successful  growers  in  reply  to  the  following  questions: 

How  do  you  care  for  and  feed  them  during  the  period' when  about  half 
grown,  the  time  when  first  evidence  of  approaching  maturity  is  shown? 
Do  you  consider  this  a  critical  period  requiring  special  care? 

"If  grasshoppers  are  plentiful  they  get  their  own  living  and  it  is  best 
for  them.  On  these  grass  farms  insects  are  plentiful.  Developing  the  red 
doesnot  seem  to  be  a  critical  time  here."    Huguenot  Poultry  Yards. 

"Allow  them  free  range,  do  not  feed  anything,  as  they  will  find  plenty 
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of  insects.    If  treated  in  this  way  they  have  no  crtical  periods.''    A.  J.  Kreut- 
ter.  / 

"As  soon  as  large  enough  give  absolutely  free  range  and  they  will  do 
better  than  in  any  other  way."     Mrs.  U.  R.  Fishel. 

"Watch  the  young  closely  at  all  times,  especially  when  half  grown, 
which  is  a  critical  time.  A  large  number  succumb  to  blackhead  or  turkey 
cholera  at  that  time.    Do  not  feed  corn  until  fattening  time."    Shepa/rd  Bros. 

"Not  if  properly  cared  for  and  kept  out  of  grain  that  is  ripening.^  .  '}°^ 
them  grit  to  aid  digestion.  Grain  of  any  kind  that  is  'in  the  milk  is  bad 
for  a  young  turkey."     Geo.  Wolf. 

"We  give  them  the  range  of  the  stubble  fields  and  they  look  after 
themselves.    Plenty  of  grit  must  be  furnished  at  this  tim.e"    A.  E.  Blaker. 

"No.  By  this  time  they  are  feasting  on  wheat  and  grasshoppers  and 
will  hardly  eat  anything  you  offer  them.  I  teach  my  turkeys  to  eat  whole 
corn  just  as  soon  as  they  will  take  it  and  give  them  some  every  day.' 
Jennie  Ferry. 

"A  little  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  oats  is  fed;  as  they  approach  maturity, 
whole  corn  will  do,  but  too  much  corn  is  not  good  for  them.  I  have  not 
found  this  a  critical  time."    J.  D.  McClintic. 

"Free  range  and  a  little  food  at  night.  They  will  be  gone  in  the  morn- 
ing before  you  are  out  of  bed.  If  they  have  pelnty  of  range  and  a  turkey 
mother,  they  will  need  no  feed  at  night.  When  they  get  their  beads  and 
new  feathers,  I  think  the  critical  period  is  passed."     S.  M.  Price. 

"We  get  the  best  results  from  letting  our  turkeys  care  for  themselves 
from  the  time  they  are  turned  loose  at  two  weeks  old  until  they  return 
to  the  buildings  in  the  late  fall.  We  do  not  see  them  for  weeks  at  a  time." 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Mullock. 

"This  is  a  bad  time  for  turkeys  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet  for  any 
length  of  time.  We  drive  the  turkeys  up  at  evening  and  feed  them  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  sparingly.  They  soon  get  used  to  this  and  come  up  after  a 
few  nights  without  further  trouble."     H.  W.  Fairall. 
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A  turkej'  hen  \9  a  better  mother  to  young  po«Hg  thftR  a  ehlcken  hefl, 


PROVIDE  FOR  RANGE. 

By  all  means,  give  your  turkeys  free  range,  otherwise,  you  will  have 
more  or  less  trouble.  Turkeys  cannot  be  confined  but  for  a  li;ttited  time, 
so  if  you  cannot  give  them  any  range  at  all,  you  had  just  as  well  give  up 
the  idea  of  growing  turkeys.  However,  if  you  have  a  limited  range  and 
can  give  your  turkeys,  say,  half  the  range  they  usually  require,  it  will  be  a 
wise  plan  to  provide  plenty  of  grit  and  charcoal  for  their  use,  as  turkeys 
possibly  consume  more  grit  than  almost  any  other  fowl.  Young  turkeys 
cannot  stand  close  confinement.  If  you  confine  turkeys,  you  are  compelled 
to  feed  something  that  will  take  the  place  of  insects  and  animal  food  and 
we  know  of  no  other  artificial  food  that  will  fill  these  requirements  as  fully 
as  clabbered  milk  or  cheese,  but  it  must  be  fed  very  sparingly. 

BROODING  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

Never  place  the  turkey  hen  in  a  coop  in  order  to  keep  turkeys  confined, 
but  let  the  mother  turkey  run  at  will  and  use  some  twelve  or  fourteen-inch 
boards  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  make  a  square  pen  for  them  to  run 
in  and  let  the  hen  remain  free  as  she  will  always  remain  close  to  the  turkeys. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  drive  her  from  them.  Keep  the  poults  in 
this  enclosure  for  a  few  days,  when  they  can  be  released.  Give  them  all  the 
range  possible  and  feed  just  as  little  as  possible.  Should  your  poults  con- 
tract bowel  trouble,  decrease  the  feed  and  feed  a  small  feed  of  boiled  rice, 
to  which  has  been  added  black  pepper  enough  to  make  the  rice  take  on  a 
light  gray  color.  If  possible,  feed  the  turkeys  as  much  natural  food  as  you 
can  get,  such  as  meat  scraps  and  green  foods.  If  you  can  give  the 
poults  free  range  with  a  good  turkey  mother  and  never  feed  at  all,  thej' 
will  be  much  better  off.  The  turkey  is  naturally  a  wild  fowl.  This  wild 
nature  of  feeding  on  insects  and  worms  will  never  be  bred  out  of  them, 
and  the  more  we  can  give  them  the  privilege  of  using  this  wild  habit  in  pro- 
curing their  food  and  the  less  artificial  food,  the  more  turkeys  and  better 
specimens  we  can  raise.  The  best  and  largest  flocks  which  are  produced  are 
brooded  with  turkey  hens  and  allovired  to  range  over  the  fields  for  food.  One 
of  the  best  flocks  we  ever  saw  was  raised  without  a  mouthful  of  food  being 
given  them. 

LICE  ARE  DEATH  TO  TURKEYS. 
Lice  is  the  worst  thing  to  contend  with  in  growing  turkeys.  Some 
seasons  they  are. worse  than  others,  we  find.  If  the  weather  is  a  little  damp 
it  is  very  hard  to  keep  the  turkeys  free  from  lice,  but  if  the  weather  should 
be  dry,  then  the  dusting  of  the  poults  in  the  fields  or  road  will  almost  keep 
them  free  frotn  lice.  We  use  and  recommend  London  Purple  on  the  turkey 
mothers  for  lice  on  both  old  and  the  young  poults.  At  night  ruffle  up  the 
feathers  of  the  mother  on  her  back  and  fluff  and  carefully  sprinkle  the 
poison  on  the  fluffy  feathers  of  the  back,  and  no  more  lice  will  appear  until 
time  takes  all  the  strength  away.  We  use  the  treatment  every  week  and  are 
not  bothered  with  lice.  Remember,  that  this  medicine  is  very  poisonous  and 
will  kill  the  poults  as  quickly  as  the  lice  should  you  use  too  much  or  get 
any  of  the  poison  on  the  ground  or  feeding  boards  where  the  poults  would 
come  in  contact  with  the  poison.  The  London  Purple,  if  used  with  precau- 
tion and  good  judgment,  will  never  result  in  disaster  and  death  to  the  poults, 
but  will  save  them  and  kill  every  louse.  The  turkeys  grow  off  nicer  and 
make  much  better  growth  when  free  from  lice.  We  find  that  th"e  niajority 
of  poults  that  die  are  fed  to  death  or  killed  by  lice,  hence,  do  not  overfeed, 
and  free  the  hens  of  lice  by  using  London  Purple  in  a  judicious  manner. 
Remember  to  use  this  sparingly  or  else  you  will  more  than  likely  kill  every 
poult. 

FALL  FEEDING  AND  CARE  OF  TURKEYS. 

As  all  turkeys  grown  are  not  for  breeding  purposes,  we  must  get  the 
turkeys  we  expect  to  market  in  prime  condition  prior  to  the  Thanksgiving 
markets.  Thanksgiving  usually  gives  us  the  best  markets.  While  this  is 
true  as  a  rule,  yet  sometimes  Christmas  gives  us  the  best  market.  However, 
as  we  cannot  foresee  the  future,  it  would  be  best  to  get  the  turkeys  in  prime 
condition  in  time  for  the  Thanksgiving  market,  then  if  the  market  is  look- 
ing favorable  a  few  days  before  the  market  closes  for  the  Thanksgiving 
trade,  we  crowd  the  turjceys  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  have  them  as   fat 
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as  possible.  It  is  the  excessive  fat  which  makes  you  money.  If  we  see  the 
market  for  Thanksgiving  is  going  to  lie  overdone,  we  discontinue  the  heavy 
feeding  and  tide  the  turkeys  over  until  the  Christmas  market  opens,  then 
feed  all  they  will  eat  for  about  ten  days  before  selling  them.  Ten  days  is 
just  about  as  long  as  we  could  ever  feed  turkeys  heavily.  Longer  periods 
than  that  result  in  bowel  trouble  and  death.  Some  feeders  claim  turkeys 
"get  ripe"  and  then  you  must  sell  or  they  will  go  down,  lose  in  flesh  and 
vitality.  There  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  this  statement,  as  a  turkey  is 
very  tender  and  cannot  stand  any  great  amount  of  over  fat  any  great  length 
of  time.  We  begin  feeding  the  young  turkeys  for  market  in  a  mild  way 
about  the  first  of  October.  At  this  time  we  feed  both  morning,  and  night, 
but  never  more  than  they  will  clean  up  quickly.  We  would  rather  a  turkey 
would  go  out  for  the  day's  ramble  hungry,  than  to  have  it  over  fed.  Some 
of  the  most  successful-  turkey  growers  claim  that  the  reason  we  have  and 
hear  of  so  much  bowel  trouble  and  "Black  Head"  in  the  fall  is  because  we 
feed  too  much,  or  the  turkeys  get  too  much  green  corn  which  has  been 
blown  down.    Generally,  the  latter  is  responsible  for  the  majority  of  deaths. 


Pour    thousand   turkeys  being   driven   to   market.     This    shows   the    extent   of 
turkey  growing  in  some  sections. 


When  wa  first  begin  to  feed  our  turkeys,  we  try  to  use  a  little  common 
sense  and  feed  lightly  for  at  least  ten  days,  or  until  the  turkeys  have  become 
accustomed  to  heavy  feeding,  and  then  we  gradually  increase  the  food  until 
we  have  them  on  full  feed.  Our  first  feeding  consists  of  heavy  oats  and 
wheat,  gradually  merging  into  corn  as  the  weather  gets  colder,  as  too  much 
corn,  while  the  weather  is  yet  warm,  proved  destructive  to  turkeys.  After 
the  weather  becomes  cold,  we  feed  largely  on  corn.  Old  corn  should  be 
used  in  every  instance  as  new  corn  has  a  tendency  to  produce  bowel  trouble 
and  when  fed  exclusively  will  result  in  severe  liver  trouble,  killing  in  some 
cases  practically  every  turkey.  We  have  known  whole  flocks  being  ruined 
by  the  owner  being  too  anxious  to  have  his  turkeys  plump  and  fat  at 
Thanksgiving.  If  you  will  feed  small  grains  as  a  starter  and  gradually 
merge  into  feeding  old  corn,  and  alternate  with  your  smaller  grains,  you 
will  have  your  turkeys  in  prime  condition  by  Thanksgiving.  We  use  a  great 
amount   of   charcoal   for  our   turkeys,   and   you   would   be   surprised   at   the 
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amount  they  will  eat  during  a  season.  We  find  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  to  aid  digestion  ever  fed  a  turkey.  They  like  it  and  will  eat  of  it 
freely.  They  are  not  bothered  so  much  with  bowel  trouble  when  charcoal  is 
used  freely.  Many  people  will  and  do  advocate  penning  turkeys  in  a  close 
pen  when  feeding  begins,  but  a  greater  mistake  could  never  be  made,  in  our 
opinion.  We  have  given  this  method  of  feeding  a  fair  trial,  time  after  time, 
and  under  every  favorable  condition,  and  find  it  a  complete  failure  in  prac- 
tically every  case.  Give  your  feeders  all  the  range  they  wish  and  you  will 
find  they  will  do  much  better,  fatten  faster  and  escape  the  severe  slump  in 
weight  which  is  sure  to  come  when  you  pen  them  to  feed.  Many  people, 
to  our  personal  knowledge,  have  fed  their  turkeys  for  weeks  in  close  con- 
finement and  the  turkeys  gradually  lost  weight  every  day  and  they  could 
not  understand  the  cause.  Whenever  we  attempted  to  feed  turkeys  in  con- 
finement they  would  refuse  to  eat,  soon  show  signs  of  bowel  trouble  or 
other  digestive  derangements,  and  the  whole  flock  would  decrease  in 
weight  and  vitality.  We  find  that  in  the  fall,  when  the  weather  is  cold  or 
cool,  the  turkeys  will  eat  freely  of  morning  and  then  range  around  a  few 
yards  from  the  building  and  search  for  grit  and  other  little  choice  morsels 
of  food  to  add  variety  and  to  make  their  food  digest  well,  then  come  back 
to  some  building  for  a  windbreak,  and  sit  down  contented  until  the  middle 
of  the  evening,  when  they  will  take  another  ramble  in  search  of  green 
food,  grits,  etc.  All  this  goes  a  long  way  towards  paving  the  way  for  per- 
fect health  and  adds  fat  faster  than  when  you  attempt  to  confine  them. 
We  have,  seen  some  few  try  penning  and  feeding  and  have  good  results,  but 
where  one  will  escape,  hundreds  will  fall  victim  to  the  many  fatal  ills  that 
go  with  yard  feeding. 

ROOSTING  SHEDS  FOR  TURKEYS. 

Expensive  housing  for  turkeys  is  not  required  as  is  true  with  some 
varieties  of  poultry,  but  it  is  advisable  to  provide  a  shelter  to  protect  them 
from  the  rain  and  wind.  A  shed  may  be  built  ten  fee  square  or  larger  if 
required.  Posts,  which  are  nine  feet  long,  may  be  sunk  in  the  ground  and 
then  made  level  and  square  cut  at  the  top.  The  distance  from  the  ground 
.  to  the  top  of  the  posts  should  be  about  eight  feet. 

On  these  posts  should  be  built  a  double  pitch  roof  with  gable  ends, 
the  roof  slanting  in  two  directions.  The  rafters  should  be  covered  so  as  to 
make  the  roof  rain  and  wind  proof,  and  a  space  about  two  feet  below  the 
eaves  of  the  house  should  be  boarded  up.  The  gable  ends  of  the  shed  should 
also  be  boarded  down  from  the  roof  to  within  six  feet  of  the  ground.  This 
would  then  leave  an  open  space  entirely  surrounding  the  house,  six  feet  in 
width.     Five  rocst  po'es  cm  then  be  provided  in  this  upper  boarded  section 
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Turkeys  should  be  required  to  roost  on  the  fence,  in  the  trees,  or  in  an 
outside  roosting  place  built  against  a  barn  or  building,  similar  to  the  above 
illustration. 
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of  the  shed  which  should  run  the  entire  length  of  the  house  and  be  spaced 
about  two  feet  apart.  In  the  center  of  the  house,  running  from  the  ground 
to  the  roost  poles,  should  be  a  ladder  about  four  feet  wide  and  made  from 
cut  poles,  the  poles  being  placed  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  enables  the  birds  to  reach  the  upper  roosts  without  any 
difficulty  whatever.  A  large  door  should  be  built  in  one  end  of  the  house 
so  as  to  admit  the  attendant  and  also  a  door  about  two  feet  square  should 
be  made  as  an  exit  for  the  turkeys.  The  space  between  the  poles,  which 
is  not  boarded  up,  should  be  covered  with  poultry  netting. 

When  the  severe  cold  and  damp  weather  of  the  fall  months  begins,  it 
is  advisable  to  entice  the  growing  turkeys  to  this  enclosure  and  they  can  be 
confined  there  for  a  day  or  two  until  they  learn  to  take  the  roosts.  Follow- 
ing that  they  will  usually  come  to  this  place  each  night.  If  they  do  not 
return  voluntarily  they  can  be  driven  back  to  roost,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
usually  best  to  give  them  their  evening  meal  on  the  inside  of  the  enclosure. 
Their  evening  meal  should  always  be  given  either  in  or  near  this  roosting 
shed.  Even  the  young  turkeys  with  the  mother  hen  may  be  trained  to  take 
to  this  roosting  shed  when  quite  young. 

NO  HOUSING  REQUIRED  BUT  WINDBREAKS  ARE  BENEFICIAL. 

The  turkeys  that  are  intended  for  breeders  should  have  range  every  day 
and  allowed  to  roost  outside  at  night  except  when  the  weather  is  very  severe. 
Many  seem  to  suppose  that  turkeys  reqire  shelter  at  night  the  same  as 
chickens,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  healthiest  turkeys  are  allowed  to 
roost  out  in  the  trees,  away  from  buildings.  We  seldom  find  a  turkey  with 
roup,  when  they  are  allowed  to  use  the  trees  for  roosting  places.  The 
colder  the  night,  the  higher  they  go.  If  you  wish  to  introduce  roup  in  your 
turkeys,  just  let  them  roost  in  the  hen  house  a  few  nights  and  you  will  soon 
find  them  suffering  with  some  form  of  roup  of  which  there  are  many.     If  a 


A  shed  or  roosting  quarters  which  should  be  built  for  turkeys.     See  text  for 
further  description  of  the  roosting  shed. 

turkey  can  shelter  out  of  the  wind  it  can  stand  almost  any  kind  of  weather. 
We  notice  our  turkeys  as  soon  as  the  wind  begins  to  blow  severely,  will 
hunt  for  shelter  around  the  buildings,  but  not  until  then  do  we  attempt  to 
give  the  turkeys  shelter  in  the  buildings.  If  the  weather  continues  cold 
and  windy,  we  drive  them  in  the  houses  and  allow  them  a  comfortable  place 
until  the  blizzard  is  over.  Cold  does  not  affect  the  turkeys,  but  wind  is  un- 
desirable it  seems.  Healthy  turkeys  can  only  be  obtained  by  careful  man- 
agement. They  will  tell  you  in  a  way  what  they  will  require,  if  you  study 
their  requirements  daily.  The  turkey  is  a  fowl  which  is  easily  grown  and 
with  but  little  expense  if  you  mange  them  properly. 

To  house  turkeys  continually  usually  results  in  stunted  turkeys.    They 
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are  a  fowl  which  require  a  great  amount  of  fresh  air.     The  more  fresh  air 
the  turkeys  get  the  healthier  they  will  be. 

DISEASES  OF  TURKEYS  AND  THE  PROPER  LOCATION 
FOR  THEM. 

Our  experience  with  turkeys  has  been  that  diseases  seldom  ever  appear 
except  through  impaired  digestion  or  by  inbreeding  or  because  of  weakened 
vithaty  caused  by  ice.  Inbreeding  possibly  is  the  result  of  more  diseased 
turkeys  indirectly  than  almost  any  other  one  cause.  If  your  turkeys  become 
temporarily  sick  you  can  build  up  the  constitution  and  remove  the  cause 
ot  the  trouble  and  cure  many  of  the  complaints.  Where  the  turkeys 
have  become  thoroughly  broken  down  by  constant  inbreeding,  you  cannot 
do  much  for  them.  You  had  almost  as  well  use  the  ax  on  all  those  that 
show  low  vitality  and  general  weakness.  Procure  new  blood  at  least  every 
second  year,  birds  that  you  are  positive  are  not  close  kin  to  your  present 
flock  and  you  will  escape  many  of  the  troubles  turkeys  fall  heir  to 
KEEP  TURKEYS  IN  SMALL  FLOCKS. 

Do  not  attempt  to  keep  many  turkeys  in  one  flock.  We  never  attempt  to 
grow  more  than  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  head  on  one  farm.  You  can 
handle  a  small  flock  much  better  than  a  large  one.     If  you  wish  to   grow 


Hundreds  of  turkeys  raised  in   one  community  by  a  number  of  farmers  being 
driven  to  market  in  one  common  flock. 

larger  numbers,  farm  some  of  your  eggs  or  stock  out  and  get  some  of  your 
neighbors  to  grow  a  flock  under  your  own  direction.  Large  flocks  of  500  or 
more  are  grown  in  the  West,  where  the  country  is  new,  but  in  the  old 
settled  sections  where  the  land  is  new,  free  from  any  disease,  they  can  be 
grown  there  in  great  numbers.  They  can  be  grown  here,  more  easily  on 
large  farms  where  there  have  never  been  turkeys  grown,  but  where  turkeys 
are  grown  year  after  year,  you  will  notice  the  number  of  poults  will 
diminish  with  each  succeeding  season,  unless  every  precaution  is  taken.  We 
would  not  advise  attempting  over  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  a  season,  and 
you  will  usually  have  less  disease,  less  trouble  and  more  profit. 
PREVENTING  COLDS. 

Colds  often  develop  in  a  flock  that  is  housed  every  night,  regardless  of 
the  weather.  When  the  poults  are  allowed  to  roost  out  in  the  open,  colds 
and_  roup  seldom  appear,  unless  the  place  has  become  diseased  by  chickens 
having  the  roup. 

WHAT   CAUSES   SO-CALLED   "BLACK   HEAD." 

The  so-called  "Black  Head"  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  is  con- 
ceded by  some  of  the  best  turkey  breeders  to  be  simply  "impaired  diges- 
tion," brought  about  by  heavy  feeding.  Examine  a  flock  of  turkeys  that  are 
heavily  fed  on  fat-producing  foods,  or  allowed  to  range  in  the  "down"  corn, 
and  eat  freely  of  unmatured  corn  in  the  fall,  and  you  usually  find  a  flock 
suffering  with  so-called  "Black  Head."  You  will  seldom  ever  find  a  flock 
of  turkeys  suffering  with  any  form  of  bowel  trouble  that  were  allowed  to 
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pick  up  theif  living  from  range  and  not  fed  fat-producing  foods  or  allowed  to 
eat  freely  of  corn,  green  or  dry.  Corn  is  very  fattening  and  will  fatten  a 
turkey  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  a  turkey  is  well  fattened,  if  it  is  not  mar- 
keted and  is  retained  and  continued  to  be  fed,  it  will  soon  show  signs  of. 
disease  and  death  is  certain. 

PREVENTION   OF   BLACK  HEAD. 

We  think  the  best  method  of  preventing  this  disease  is  to  keep  the  tur- 
keys on  fresh  sod  and  to  give  them  an  abundance  of  free  range.  They  should 
be  kept  out  of  corn  fields  when  the  corn  is  just  in  the  milk  or  not  matured 
and  they  should  also  be  kept  out  of  oat  stubble  or  oat  fields. 

If  a  poultry  man  recognizes  this  disease  he  should  immediately  isolate 
all  affected  birds.  The  great  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  turkeys  so  affected 
have  as  a  rule  been  spreading  the  germ  through  their  droppings  and  these 
germs  may  have  been  carried  about  the  premises  on  the  feet  of  careless 
poultrymen  or  by  rats,  sparrows  or  other  birds  or  animals  that  may  have 
visited  the  infected  yards. 

Sick  birds  should  be  kept  on  a  board  floor  and  droppings  covered  with 
lime  and  removed  and  buried.  All  dead  birds  should  be  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing the  carcass.  All  yards  and  feeding  places  should  be  covered  with  air 
slacked  lime  and  then  the  soil  plowed  or  cultivated. 

TREATMENT  OF  BLACK  HEAD. 

Thus  far  no  successful  treatment  has  been  discovered.  If  the  affected 
birds  are  to  be  kept  they  should  be  confined  to  a  dry,  comfortable  place  and 
given  soft  foods  consisting  principally  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  boiled 
wheat  or  rice. 

It  is  said  that  the  parasites  of  this  disease  are  found  in  turkeys  that 
are  apparently  healthy  and  the  only  difference  between  the  healthy  bird 
and  the  sick  individual  is  that  the  parasites  are  not  numerous  in  the  first 
case  and  do  not  appear  to  any  marked  extent  in  the  tissues,  while  in  the 
diseased  birds  the  parasites  are  present  in  such  great  numbers  that  a  bird 
is  not  able  to  throw  them  off  and  death  follows.  The  reason  that  the 
parasites  get  a  foot  hold  and  tissues  break  down  in  one  case  and  not  in 
another   is   perhaps   due    more   to   the   feeding   than    any    other    one   cause. 
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Liver  of  turkey  with  Black  Head,  showing 
diseased  areas.     (Modified  from  Moore.) 

Either  the  method  of  caring  for  or  feeding  or  some  other  cause  has  brought 
about  the  condition  of  the  intestinal  tract,  which  is  favorable  to  the  parasites 
and  caused  them  to  develop  and  invade  the  tissues  in  great  numbers,  while 
in  the  healthy  turkey  the  parasites  have  been  held  in  subjection  because 
the  normal  intestines  have  been  antagonistic  to  their  development.  The 
avoiding  of  the  parasites  does  not  make  the  disease  impossible.  Giving  the 
birds  doses  of  intestinal  antiseptics  will  not  eliminate  the  parasites  to  any 
great  extent.     The  big  problem  is  to  so  feed  and  care  for  your  turkeys  and 
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keep  them  under  such  favorable  conditions  that  the  parasites  are  restricted 
in  their  development.  Those  who  know  how  to  feed  their  turkeys  success- 
fully and  how  to  best  care  for  them  are  the  ones  who  are  able  to  avoid 
this  dreaded  disease. 

POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCE  OF  BLACK  HEAD 

The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  states  the  following: 

"It  is  important  that  an  autopsy  be  made  when  black  head  is  suspicion- 
ed.  The  absence  of  a  dark  purple  color  of  the  head  is  not  a  criterion  to  be 
relied  upon.  The  liver  and  caeca  should  be  examined  because  these  two 
organs  are  primarily  affected  in  black  head.  If  the  disease  exists,  marked 
changes  from  the  normal  will  be  easily  recognized  and  preventive  meas- 
ures to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  healthy  birds  should  be  re- 
sorted to  at  once. 

"The  Caeca — The  caeca  are  two  in  number  and  can  be  differentiated 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  intestines  by  their  ending  in  blind  pouches.  They 
become  enlarged  in  black  head  and  sometimes  the  enlargement  is  extended 
the  full  length  of  the  caeca;  at  other  times  the  wall  bulges  in  small  areas 
and  presents  a  yellowish,  cheesy  appearance  from,  the  outside.  Normally 
the  caeca  are  smooth  and  no  larger  in  diameter  than  the  branch  of  the 
intestine  which  lies  between  the  caeca  and  opens  in  common  at  the  base. 
If  the  contents  are  of  a  liquid  nature,  particles  of  yellowish  material  are 
frequently  found  afloat  in  the  lumen.  The  wall  of  the  caeca  becomes  thick- 
ened and  in  severe  cases  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  outer  covering, 
resulting  in  peritonitis  and  adhesion  of  the  caeca  to  the  adjoining  tissue. 
This  condition  may  be  observed  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  rarely 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  more  acute  type. . 

"The  Liver — The  liver  manifests  marked  pathological  changes  which 
can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  It  is  greatly  enlarged,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  the  infection,  sometimes  two  or  three  times  its  normal  size. 
From  the  discoloration  of  the  liver  the  disease  is  sometimes  known  as 
•'spotted  liver."  The  spots  vary  in  size,  are  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  concentric  wings  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  black  head. 

PREVENTION  AND   CONTROL 

"The  contagious  nature   of  black  head  makes  it  necessary   to   employ 


Portion  of  lower  intestine  of 
turlcey,  with  Caeca.  (Modified 
from  Moore.)  The  caecum  on  the 
right  is  represented  as  normal, 
and  that  on  the  left,  which  is  cut 
open  to  show  the  interior,  is  dis- 
eased. In  the  advanced  stages  of 
Black  Head  you  will  find  the 
Caeca  destroyed  by  the  parasites 
£.nd  even  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines adjoining  will  be  partially 
destroyed. 


prompt    measures    of    .^.lation    and    segregation.      bicK    Diras    conrammaue 
houses  and  runways  and  the  immediate  removal  of  healthy  hens  and  poults 
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to  clean  quarters  is  essential.  Affected  birds  should  be  killed  and  cremated 
immediately,  as  they  continue  to  intensify  the  existing  infection.  It  is  irn- 
portant  that  the  healthy  birds  do  not  remain  in  the  same  house  or  come  m 
contact  with  fowls  of  any  age  that  have  access  to  infected  premises.  A  com- 
mon mistake  in  the  control  of  infectious  diseases  of  poultry  and  other  farm 
animals  is  the  removal  of  the  sick  to  isolated  quarters,  allowing  the  healthy 
animals  to  remain  exposed  to  the  infected  premises. 

"The  houses,  roosting  places,  and  runways  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  First  remove  all  litter  from  the  coops  and  houses  and  spray  with 
lime  water  containing  five  per  cent  carbolic  acid.  The  runways  should  be 
raked  up  and  cleansed  by  scattering  slaked  lime  on  the  ground  surface.  All 
litter,  straw  and  refuse  accumulated  from  cleaning  should  be  burned. 

"On  farms  where  poultry  range  at  large,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected quarters  should  be  provided  for  the  healthy  flocks  to  insure  against 
possible  existing  infection.  Soft  feeds  should  be  fed,  excluding  corn  as  a 
part  of  the  ration.  In  the  chronic  or  slow  form  of  the  disease,  sour  milk 
should  be  supplied  in  liberal  amounts.  It  must  be  given  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  to  the  infected  as  well  as  exposed  birds,  as  otherwise  it  may 
not  always  exert  a  beneficial  effect.  When  sour  milk  is  not  available  it'  is 
advisable  to  provide  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  drinking  water. 
Various  amounts  of  this  acid  have  been  iJsed,  but  the  proportion  of  one  tea- 
spoonful  to  one  quart  of  water  has  proven  unharmful  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed my  the  most  favorable  result.  A  porcelain  or  earthen  container 
should  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  As  before  stated,  chickens  are  not 
often  affected,  yet  in  the  virulent  form  the  disease  may  spread  to  chickens, 
resulting  fatally.  To  avoid  possible  loss  in  fowls  they  must  be  protected 
from  exposure  and  subsequent  infection." 

GOOD  GENERAL  TREATMENT  FOR  TURKEY  AILMENTS. 

When  we  have  a  turkey  that  shows  signs  of  bowel  trouble  we  promptly 
catch  it  and  give  it  a  dose  of  the  following:  Hypo-sulphite  of  sodium,  3 
grains;  sulphate  of  iron,  1  grain;  sulphur,  10  grains;  and  sulphate"  of  quinine, 
1  grain.  This  treatment  should  be  given  every  four  and  a  half  hours  during 
the  day  until  the  turkey  is  improved.  Then  three  times  a  day.  Provide 
plenty  of  water  for  turkeys  to  drink  at  will,  while  you  are  giving  this  treat- 
ment. Avoid  heavy  feeding  of  grains.  A  light  ration  may  be  given  of  wheat 
or  wheat  bran  and  a  small  amount  of  corn  meal  mixed  into  a  soft  mash. 
Feed  but  very  little  and  as  soon  as  the  turkey  shows  signs  of  activity  turn  it 
out  on  grass  and  it  will  soon  become  normal  again. 
BEST  LOCATION  FOR  TURKEYS  AND  TREATMENT  FOR  ROUP. 

Turkeys  will  always  do  best  on  hilly  or  rolling  land.  Swampy  ground 
is  unfit  for  turkeys  as  they  cannot  stand  damp  or  wet  weather  or  a  swampy 
location  of  any  kind.  You  can  often  overcome  roup  by  cutting  an  incision 
just  below  the  eye,  where  the  nostrils  swell  and  then  press  the  mucous  out 
thoroughly  and  wash  the  wound  freely  with  water  to  which  has  been  added 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  or  creolin.  We  use  equal  parts  creolin  and 
water.  After  the  wound  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  fill  the  opening  with  com- 
mon table  salt  or  powdered  alum  and  you  seldom  have  any  more  trouble 
with  that  case. 

ANOTHER  TREATMENT  FOR  LICE. 

If  you  have  never  experienced  lice  on  young  turkeys,  it  is  because  you 
have  never  looked  carefully  for  them.  It  is  easy  to  overcome  the  lice  propo- 
sition. If  you  are  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  London  Purple  for  your 
poults,  then  drive  them  into  some  coop,  house  or  pen  so  they  may  be  easily, 
gently  and  quickly  handled,  and  next  seat  yourself  where  you  will  be  com- 
fortable. Take  up  a  poult  and  examine  it  and  in  the  flight  feathers  and  in 
between  the  web  of  feathers,  you  may  find  a  large  assembly  of  lice.  Dip  the 
end  of  your  finger  in  a  bit  of  lard  which  has  been  provided  and  rub  in  the 
web  of  the  feathers  of  the  wing.  Spread  it  out  carefully  the  entire  width 
of  the  flight  feathers.  This  will  get  every  louse.  Place  a  small  drop  just 
below  the  vent.  Examine  and  treat  the  head  the  same  way.  Drop  your 
treated  turkey  down,  so  that  it  can  go  to  the  mother.  Reach  your  hand 
through  the  trap  door  of  your  box  and  catch  another  turkey  and  proceed  as 
before.     You  can  eliminate  every  louse  very  quickly,  by  using  this  method, 
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and  it  saves  giving  the  mother  hen  a  fright  and  does  not  worry  the  turkeys. 
We  treat  our  turkeys  for  lice  every  week.  When  we  use  lard  or  grease  of 
any  kind  we  are  very  careful  to  use  but  little,  as  grease  will  kill  the 
turkeys  as  quickly  as  the  lice  if  too  much  is  used.  We  never  use  grease  until 
the  turkeys  are  three  weeks  of  age  as  the  treatmnt  is  often  sure  death  to 
younger  turkeys.  When  we  use  London  Parple  for  lice,  we  sprinkle  it  in 
the  plumage  of  the  mother  turkey,  on  the  back  directly  below  the  fluffy 
feathers  of  the  back.  Great  caution  is  used  not  to  allow  the  poison  to 
come  in  contact  with  their  food,  as  this  too  is  sure  death  to  the  turkeys  if 
they  get  the  least  part  of  it  in  their  crops.  If  you  get  too  much  on  the 
hen,  the  poults  will  inhale  too  much  and  death  is  certain  in  that  instance. 
Almost  any  poisonous  remedy  for  lice  is  quite  risky  with  turkeys,  but  if  you 
are  an  experienced  grower  and  have  used  these  treatments  you  can  success- 
fully handle  them.  If  you  are  an  amateur,  we  would  advise  you  to  use  lard 
for  lice  as  it  is  not  quite  so  dangerous.  We  prefer  to  use  any  louse  eradi- 
cator  at  night  as  it  will  have  a  greater  effect  than  when  used  in  the  day  time. 
When  "ou  use  the  lard  treatment  see  that  the  turkeys  do  not  get  wet,  and 
are  not  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  Keep  them  in  a  shade  where  they  can 
be  comfortable  as  the  grease  on  a  hot  day  has  a  tendency  to  penetrate  the 
skin  too  much  and  cause  weakness,  often  death 

KEEP  YOUNG  TURKEYS  FROM  OAT  FIELDS. 

We  have  lost  a  great  many  young  turkeys  and  have  seen  entire  flocks 
lost,  where  they  were  allowed  to  run  or  range  in  a  field  of  oats.  Either  the 
immature  oats  themselves  or  something  which  the  turkeys  come  in  contact 
with  in  the  oat  fields  cause  them  to  become  sick  and  die.  It  seems  to  have 
this  effect  on  turkeys  that  are  from  one  to  four  months  old.  You  may 
give  them  the  best  of  care  and  feed,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  range  in  an 
oat  field,  they  will  begin  to  droop  and  die. 

TREATMENT   OF   TURKEY   DISEASES. 

In  treating  chicken  pox,  roup,  limber  neck  or  crop  bound  we  would 
recommend  about  the  same  treatment,  which  has  been  recommended  for 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  these  diseases  in  other  varieties  of  poultry. 

Turkeys  should  not  be  allowed  to  range  over  gt-ound  used  by  chickens 
or  ducks  and  if  given  their  liberty  and  provided  with  roosting  places  there 
is  not  much  liability  of  the  turkeys  contracting  any  serious  ailments  after 
they  are  two  months  old.  The  two  greatest  dangers  from  that  time  on  in 
my  opinion  are  the  fatal  results  from  lice  and  \he  disease  commonly  known 
as  black  head. 

Turkeys  are  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  raise  of  all 
poultry.  In  their  natural  state  they  are  healthy  and  hard,  but  in  confine- 
ment they  seem  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  disease  and  the  mortality  in 
domesticated  turkeys  is  often  very  great 

A  wooded  pasture  or  an  old  sod  is  preferable  to  cultivated  fields  for 
ranging  or  yarding  turkeys.  If  they  are  permitted  to  have  same  runs  with 
chickens  they  easily  contract  the  same  diseases  and  the  mortality  in  young 
turkeys  is  very  great  as  a  result. 

TEN   COMMANDMENTS  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  TURKEY 

DISEASES. 

If  turkeys  have  plenty  of  range  on  fresh  ground,  and  sensible  care,  there 
is  no  reason  why  anyone  should  have  great  difficulty  in  raising  them.  Mrs. 
Helen  Dow  Whittaker  is  the  author  of  ten  commandments  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disease: 

1.  Never  feed  on  the  ground  where  food  may  be  left  to  ferment,  sour 
or  mould,  and  later  be  eaten. 

2.  Never  over-feed,  especially  of  egg  or  mash.  Remember  that  in  a 
wild  state  turkeys  are  more  often  hungry  than  not. 

3.  After  two  weeks  of  age  in  good  weather,  let  the  hens  take  the 
poults  and  go.  They  do  not'  need  coddling,  but  they  do  need  protection 
from  weather,  beasts  of  prey,  etc. 

4.  Keep  the  poults  and  their  coops  free  from  lice.  Use  Persian  insect 
powder  to  dust  them  or  a  drop  of  olive  oil  on  the  head,  at  the  quill  of  the 
wing  feathers,  and  around  the  vent. 
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5.  For  a  tendency  toward  bowel  trouble  feed  boiled  rice.  Bowel  trouble 
indicates  improper  feeding  or  exposure  to  dampness,  cold,  or  both. 

6.  Do  not  permit  poults  to  run  over  ground  which  chickens,  pigs, 
ducks,  geese,  etc.,  Have  made  filthy.  Plow  up  such  ground  or  keep  the  poults 
yarded  away  from  it. 

7.  When  the  poults  have  been  chilled  or  seem  droopy  and  need  a 
tonic,  make  it  as  follows:  Boil  a  pint  of  milk,  put  in  it  a  shake  of  red  pep- 
per, add  a  tablespoonful  of  alcohol;  then  beat  up  a  raw  egg  and  add  to  the 
mixture.  Use  this  to  moisten  the  bran  mash.  A  little  finely  chopped  lean 
meat  may  be  added. 

8.  Use  greed  food  finely  cut  in  quantity  in  all  rations  as  an  aid  to  di- 
gestion. 

9.  Be  especially  watchful  of  the  poults  when  at  about  six  weeks  of  age, 
they  "shoot  the  red,"  that  is,  begin  to  grow  the  protuberances  on  the  head 
and  neck.  The  danger  is  of  the  blood  flowing  back  upon  the  heart  and 
becoming  stagnant,  the  intestines  become  clogged  and  inflammation  and 
diarrhea  follow.  The  following  treatment  will  prove  helpful:  Mix  one 
tablespoonful  of  red  pepper  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wheat  middlings  with 
water  and  make  into  four  pills — bake  hard.  Give  one  pill  three  times  a  day 
to  a  full  grown  turkey  or  a  smaller  one  in  proportion  to  size  of  fowl.  Follow 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  for  the  old  turkey  or  a  teaspoonful  for  a 
young  poult. 

10.  Call  the  turkeys  home  to  roost  by  feeding  them  a  little  grain 
every  night. 

CAPONIZING  TURKEYS. 

The  turkey  male  can  be  caponized  but  it  has  not  been  found  necessary 
or  so  practical  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  turkeys  as  with  chickens  Caponiz- 
ing,  however,  adds  to  the  quality  of  the  flesh  of  the  male  and  the  birds 
become  much  quieter  and  are  more  easily  gotten  into  condition  for  the 
Thanksgiving,  market.  The  birds  do  not  range  over  such  a  wide  area. 
There  is  a  trifle  more  danger  in  caponizing  turkeys  than  there  is  in  the 
case  of  chickens. 

WHAT  IS  MOST  CRITICAL  AGE? 

What  is  the  most  critical  age  for  young  turkeys  and  what  special  care 
should  be  given  them  at  that  time.  It  might  be  wise  to  let  a  dozen  suc- 
cessful breeders  answer  this  question  for  you,  which  they  do  as  follows: 

"From  hatching  time  to  about  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  and  when  about 
half  grown.  Keep  them  where  it  is  dry,  give  dry  food,  grit,  and  water.  If 
on  range,  let  the  hen  alone."     H.  W.  Fairall. 

"From  four  weeks  to  two  months.  Feed  to  avoid  liver  trouble  (if  you 
know  how,  I  don't)  and  keep  lice  off  not  allowing  them  out  in  drenching 
rains."     Jennie  Ferry. 

"When  the  new  grain  is  being  harvested.  Keep  them  away  from  it." 
Mrs.  Laura  Kunkle. 

"When  they  are  getting  the  red  beads  around  their  necks  and  their 
new  tail  feathers.  They  need  at  this  time  nourishing  food.  They  should 
have  mixed  grain,  plenty  of  grasshoppers  and  free  range."     S.  M.  Price. 

"  'Shooting  the  red'  is  the  most  critical  age.  We  have  no  trouble  with 
our  turkeys  on  free  ranges."     Mrs.  L.  J.  Mullock. 

"When  they  begin  to  'shoot  the  red.'  If  given  free  range  and  plenty  of 
water  to  drink,  are  not  overfed  and  kept  free  from  lice,  much  sickness  is 
avoided."     Geo.  Wolf. 

"From  the  time  they  are  hatched  until  they  are  three  months  old.  Keep 
them  free  from  lice."     A.  J.  Kreutter. 

"Some  years  ago,  I  considered  that  if  a  turkey  lived  six  weeks  or  two 
months  that  he  would  hve  unless  killed  in  some  way.  Now  that  black  head 
IS  infecting  this  part  of  the  country,  one  is  never  sure  of  them,  as  grown 
fowls  sometimes  die  of  this  disease  as  well  as  young  birds  at  any  time  from 
SIX  weeks  to  maturity,  I  endeavor  to  keep  their  liver  in  good  condition  by 
the  use  of  onion  tops,  garlic,  watercress,  lettuce,  etc,  and  once  in  a  while 
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give  them  a  mixed  food  of  ground  grains  with  sweet  oil  or  olive  oil  in  it 
as  a  laxative."    Bertha  M.  Tyson. 

"They  are  liable  to  bowel  trouble  at  all  times,  but  are  less  troubled  with 
diseases  during  cold  dry  weather.  Avoid  over-feeding  at  all  times."  Shepard 
Bros. 

''The  first  three  days  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  week.  First 
period,  keep  dry  and  quiet.  Second  period,  keep  free  from  lice  and  do  not 
over-feed."     A.  E.  Blaker. 

QUESTIONS  ON  TURKEYS. 
LESSON  NO.  33. 

1.  What  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  turkey  crop  of  the  United  States 
in  the  past  ten  years? 

2.  Name  three  varieties  of  turkeys  which  appear  to  be  most  popular? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  keeping  only  one  variety  of  turkeys? 

4.  Which   two  of  the  eight  vital  points  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
do  you  consider  the  most  important?     Why? 

5.  Which  is  of  the  most  importance  in  turkeys,  size  or  color?     Why? 

6.  Which  is  of  most  importance,  size  or  vigor?     Why? 

7.  What   method  would   you  pursue  in  building  up   a  flock   in   size, 
weight  and  color? 

8.  How  many  females   should  be  mated  to   one  tom?     What  is  the 
proper  age  for  breeding  stock? 

9.  What  care  should  we  take  or  what  danger  is  there  in  feeding  the 
breeding  stock? 

10.  What  is  the  best  method  of  feeding  mature  turkeys? 

11.  Should  turkeys  be  confined  or  allowed  free  range?     Why? 

12.  How  should  they  be  managed  at  breeding  time  for  best  results? 

13.  Describe  the  best  method  of  incubating  turkey  eggs,  just  as  you 
would  do  it? 

14.  What  is  the  best  method  of  brooding  the  poults? 

15.  How  should  the  young  turkeys  be  fed? 

16.  What   is   the  most  common   fault   in  feeding  poults? 

17.  What  kind  of  vermin  is  death  to  young  turkeys  and  how  can  you 
rid  the  turkeys  of  it? 

18.  What  sort  of  housing  is  required  for  turkeys? 

19.  How  would  you  prevent  and  treat  roup  in  turkeys? 

20.  Should  young  turkeys  be  allowed  to  range  in  oat  fields? 
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THE  DUCK  INDUSTRY. 

Possibly,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  poultry  industry  that  is  gaining  more 
favor  with  the  average  poultryman  than  the  duck  industry.  Ducks  have 
come  to  stay,  as  the  intelligent  poultryman  fully  realizes  the  great  popu- 
larity and  enormous  demand  of  this  branch  of  poultry  keeping.  When  the 
American  farmers  generally  learn  that  ducks  are  practically  immune  from 
diseases,  and  at  the  same  time  as  remunerative  as  other  fowls,  ducks  will 
become  more  and  more  popular.  Ten  years  ago,  the  duck  industry  was  not 
ever  thought  of  seriously  by  many,  but  now  they  are  raised  by  the  hundreds. 
Strange,  yet  true,  until  the  last  few  years,  seldom  was  there  anything  about 
ducks  mentioned  in  the  poultry  journals.  Many  good  people  really  did  not 
know  the  real  value  of  ducks.  Some  had  the  impression  that  they  were 
merely  for  pleasure,  others  thought  they  were  kept  only  for  feathers,  while 
some  supposed  they  were  kept  on  the  farm  for  a  curiosity.  There  are  many 
farms  today  without  ducks. 


'ihe  iuiiy  bhuus  useu  on  one  ol'  the  counLry's  laig'esc  auck  farms.  These 
sheds  are  built  simply  to  protect  the  growing  and  fattening  ducks  from  the 
sun,  rain  and  storm.  You  will  note  the  feeding  troughs  in  the  yards  The 
fences  are  about  two  feet  high.  There  is  a  roadway  between  the  houses. 
A  wagon,  loaded  with  the  feed,  is  driven  down  the  roadway  and  the  pens  of 
ducks  fed  on  each  side. 


There  are  few  domesticated  birds  so  free  from  disease  or  insect  para- 
sites as  ducks  if'  kept  under  reasonably  sanitary  conditions.  Given  health 
and  vigor  in  the  breeding  stock,  clean  grassy  runs  and  judicious  care  as  to 
the  food,  there  is  no  kind  of  poultry  that  will  respond  so  quickly  and  prof- 
itably to  good  treatment.  They  are,  however,  equally  susceptible  to  neglect, 
and  failure  to  provide  good  quality  food  in  variety  or  housing  in  damp 
filthy  houses  may  result  in  heavy  losses. 

There  has  been  much  written  of  late  years  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  fresh  air  in  poultry  raising.  In  housing  ducks  this  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Cold  will  not  affect  them  but  the  bad  air  of  a  closed  house  will  in- 
variably result  disastrously,  and  wherever  disease  makes  its  appearance 
among  ducks,  the  mortality  is  apt  to  be  considerable.  They  require  open 
front  housing 'at  all  seasons. 

To  prevent  disease,  use  only  sturdy,  vigorous,  well-matured  specimens 
for  breeding.  _  A  healthy  breeding  duck  possesses  a  certain  amount  of 
disease   resisting  ability  and   where  this   is   combined  with   common   sense 
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judgment  in  care  and  feeding  on  the  part  of  the  breeder  there  will  be 
very  little  tendency  to  disease. 

Leg  weakness,  a  common  cause  of  trouble  in  ducklings  is  usuallythe 
result  of  a  too  highly  concentrated  food  or  from  feeding  such  foods  continu- 
ously. Over-feeding  on  rich  food  frequently  induces  lack  of  exercise  and 
consequent  digestive  disturbances. 

The  duck  has  a  natural  capacity  for  getting  pens  and  houses  in  a 
filthy  condition.  In  a  short  time,  unless  care  is  used  in  removing  left-over 
food  or  other  filth,  the  houses  and  yards  become  sloppy  and  offensive.  To 
avoid  this  condition,  the  water  tanks  should  be  cleaned  daily,  the  feeding 
troughs  scraped  clean  of  left-over  food  before  giving  a  fresh  supply,  the 
yards  should  receive  frequent  attention,  raking  them  over  occasionally  and 
turning  over  the  sod  twice  yearly,  sowing  to  oats,  rye,  or  other  green  stuff. 

This  is  the  best  way  of  disinfecting  the  ground  and  at  the  same  time 


Ducks  having-  their  morning  swim.  Water  ifa  not  a  necessity  in  raising 
the  young  stock  but  is  of  great  benefit  to  breeding  stock.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  any  great  body  of  water  for  them  even.  Very  often  a  small  artificial 
concrete  tank,  filled  by  a  hose,  will  answer  every  purpose. 


supplies  fresh  food  for  young  or  old  ducks.  It  is  only  by  means  of  these 
precautions  that  healthy  stock  is  maintained  on  large  or  small  duck  farms. 
It  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  successful  business  in  duck  growing  without 
proper  care  and  attention  to  such  details. 

We  find  that  ducks  as  well  as  geese  are  now  coming  into  more  general 
use  on  every  well  regulated  farm.  There  is  a  reason.  It  is  not  because  they 
have  become  a  fad,  but  because  they  have  become  more  profitable.  Of 
course,  there  is  some  lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  ducks,_but  this  can 
be  easily  overcome  as  they  are  possibly  the  easiest  fowl  to  raise. 

For  these  reasons,  the  duck  industry  is  certain  to  increase  in  popularity. 
Several  large  duck  plants  in  the  East  are  paying  handsome  dividends  and  the 
same  js  becoming  true  with  a  number  in  the  Central  West.  The  whole- 
sale dealers  and  packers  of  market  poultry  are  calling  for  ducks  as  the  de- 
mand from  the  better  class  of  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes,  dining  cars  and 
wealthy  families   is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

The  fact  that  but  little  fencing  and  not  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
housing  or  equipment  is  required,  and  the  fact  that  ducks  are  not  so  subject 
to  lice  and  disease  as  some  other  kinds  of  poultry,  makes  it  an  attractive 
business  to  some.  Ducks  require  more  feed  than  chickens  and  do  not  lay 
as  many  eggs  as  a  rule.  For  these  reasons  it  is  best  to  sell  market  ducks 
when  they  are  about  three  months  old,  except  those  intended  for  breeding 
purposes.  Ducks  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  turkeys  or  chickens, 
or  eat  from  the  same  hoppers  or  drink  from  the  same  pans. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  DUCK  BUSINESS. 

The  bright  side  in  duck  raising  is  that  a  low  fence  will  confine  them. 
A  shed  with  dry  straw  is  as  good  a  house  as  they  want.  Lice,  mites  and 
roup  do  not  bother  them.  Their  feathers  are  worth  SO  cents  to  65  cents,  per 
pound.  Their  eggs  are  better  to  cook  for  some  purposes  than  hen  eggs/  All 
the  white  egg  strain  that  lay  pure  white  eggs  are  worth  five  cents  a  dozen 
more  on  some  markets  than  hen  eggs. 

Duck  feathers  may  be  made  a  source  of  profit.  They  command  a  high 
price  and  are  almost  as  good,  if  not  equal,  to  goose  feathers. 

LOCATION  FOR  DUCKS. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  locate  near  a  good  market  and  use 
proper  methods.  Any  farmer  that  has  a  plot  of  ground  which  is  unfit  for 
anything  else,  often  has  just  the  place  for  ducks.  A  swampy  piece  of  land 
which  is  unfit  for  farming  makes  a  great  place  for  ducks  after  they  are 
grown,  but  not  a  good  place  for  ducklings.  We  have  seen  a  side  hill,  full 
of  cliffs  and  rocks,  devoted  to  ducks.  To  our  surprise,  several  hundred  head 
were  raised  there  each  year.  It  seemed  to  be  just' the  place  for  them,  as  it 
was  dry  and  a  most  desirable  location  on  the  upland  for  the  brood  coops 
and  roosting  rooms,  while  the  low  swampy  bottom  land  that  was  fenced  off 
in  connection  with  this  plot,  was  an  ideal  place  for  the  ducks  to  range 
through  the  day.  The  ducks  on  this  place  never  had  rheumatism  and  little 
or  no  sickness. 


A  brooder  house  on  a  large  duck  farm  showing  the  small  runs  built  out 
from  the  house.  The  ducklings  are  kept  here  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
be  transferred  to  the  growing  and  fattening  pens  or  sheds. 

There  is  any  amount  of  waste  land  that  could  be  devoted  to  duck  cul- 
ture with  profit.  Some  put  up  the  excuse  that  ducks  consume  too  great 
a  quantity  of  food,  but  that  is  imaginary  for  ducks  on  range  will  not  con- 
sume any  more  food  than  chickens,  but  in  growing  or  maturing  ducks,  they 
make  so  much  more  rapid  growth  than  any  other  fowl  that  they  naturally 
consume  more  food.  It  will  seldom  pay  to  keep  or  feed  market  ducks  longer 
than  three  months.  Ducks  thrive  under  circumstances  which  chickens  could 
not  stand.  While  this  is  true,  ducks  cannot  endure  unnecessary  exposure, 
but  will  live  and  do  well  where  chickens  will  not.    The  development  and  im- 
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provement  of  the  methods  of  marketing  during  the  past  few  years  forms  a 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  poultry  keeping.  Many  duck 
plants  that  have  a  yearly  output  of  S.OOO  head  or  more  cannot  fill  their  or- 
ders. 

DEMAND  FOR  DUCK  EGGS. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  duck  eggs.     Duck  eggs  are  valuable 

for  baking.     Some  cafes  use  more  duck  eggs  than  hen  eggs  because  they 

are  larger,  than  hen  eggs.     The  demand  for  duck  eggs  is  sure  to  develop 

more  rapidly  than  one  would  naturally  suppose,   who  has   never  given   the 


Homeward  bound  after  spending  the  day  picking  up  most  of  their  living  from 
the  range  and  along  some  stream. 

subject  any  thought.  The  world  is  demanding  more  and  better  things,  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  average  person  finds  out  that  duck  eggs  are  really 
better  for  some  purposes,  they  will  demand  them  above  all  others. 
PROPER  AGE  FOR  BREEDING  STOCK. 
We  prefer  the  use  of  yearling  or  two-year-old  ducks  as  breeders.  Ducks 
less  than  one  year  old  lay  eggs  which  hatch  weak  ducklings  as  a  rule.  We 
use  drakes  which  are  nine  months  to  two  years  old.  We  prefer  large  ducks 
for  the  variety  they  prepresent,  but  the  males  should  not  be  too  large  and 
clumsy  for  best  results. 

FEEDING  THE  BREEDERS  FOR  FERTILE  EGGS. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  first  class  breeding  stock.  It  appears 
that  inbreeding  in  ducks  is  tolerated  more  generally  than  with  almost  any 
other  fowl,  consequently,  we  find  more  inferior  breeding  stock  from  this 
cause  than  all  others.  Make  your  start  with  good  sound  breeding  stock 
if  possible,  or  if  it  is  eggs,  see  that  they  come  from  non-related  stock  and 
the  eggs  will  be  more  fertile.  Eggs  from  inbred  ducks  are  seldom  ever 
fertile,  and  show  signs  of  low  vitality  from  the  first. 

BAD  RESULTS  IN  OVER  FEEDING. 

You  should  keep  in  mind  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  breeding  stock 
can  be  over  fed  just  the  same  as  any  other  fowl  but  not  quite  so  easily  as 
chickens  or  turkeys,  but  they  can  be  and  are  over-fed  in  many  instances. 
We  have  carelessly  or  rather  unintentionally  over  fed  our  breeding  ducks, 
until  they  were  almost  a  total  loss  to  us.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  take 
warning  and  escape  this  evil  of  over-feeding.  It  is  true,  ducks  have  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  great  eaters;  in  fact  many  thoughless  duck  breeders  will  tell 
you  that  you  cannot  over-feed  growing  ducks,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Such  ducks  can  be  over-fed.    Of  course,  the  growing  duck  is  harder  to  over- 
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feed  than  the  breeders,  but  it  is  useless  to  over-feed  any  of  them  as  carefuy 
feeding  will  pay  in  every  instance.  Over-feeding  will  give  you  eggs  fror^ 
which  a  few  weakly  ducklings  may  be  hatched,  but  such  usually  die  before 
they  are  a  week  old.  Ducks  are  as  free  from  disease  as  any  fowl  but  ]iy 
over-feeding  the  breeding  stock,  they  will  appear  out  of  condition,  have 
dead,  rough  plumage,  languid  movements,  and  be  more  subject  to  sluggish 
livers,  genuine  roup  and  even  cholera.  Yes,  all  this  and  more,  if  you  Con- 
tinue to  over-feed  them.  It  is  against  all  this  that  we  are  to  fight,,  if  we' get 
strong  healthy  ducklings  from  our  breeders. 

WATER  BENEFICIAL  TO  BREEDERS. 

We  like  our  breeders  to  have  access  to  a  body  of  water  during 
mating  time.  Ducks  are  a  natural  water  fowl  and  when  the  breeding  season 
opens,  they  will  do  much  better  if  tendered  these  natural  requirements. 
Do  not  misunderstand,  we  do  not  want  much  water  for  the  ducklings,  but 
for  the  breeders  only.  They  appear  to  do  better,  eggs  are  more  fertile  and 
they  produce  much  better  when  they  have  access  to  water.  It  is  true,  hun- 
dreds of  breeders  are  m.ated  each  season  with  reasonably  good  success  that 
never  see  water  except  to  drink,  but  from  years  of  experience,  we  find  the 
ducks  mate  much  better  when  they  have  water  and  the  eggs  are  more  fertile. 
In  addition  to  water,  we  want  green  rye,  clover  oi  some  similar  green  food 
for  the  ducks  to  feed  on.  Ducks  that  have  never  been  inbred  and  have  "living 
water"  to  run  to,  with  a  strong  rye  patch  to  run  over  for  green  food, 
and  fed  a  balance  mash  ration,  will  give  you  the  best  service  possible.  "Eggs 
from  ducks  that  are  handled  in  this  manner  will  hatch  strong  lively  duck- 
lings under  any  favorable  circumstances. 

DUCKS  REQUIRE  GREEN  FOOD. 

Ducks  in  early  spring  must  have  green  food,  if  you  cannot  have  green 
food  such  as  green  growing  rye,  then  prepare  refuse  cabbage  or  turnips. 
Turnips  ground  into  a  fine  pulp,  make  a  fine  food  for  ducks.  We  like  to 
feed  it  if  available,  no  matter  how  much  green  rye  our  ducks  have,  for  it 
seems  to  be  a  great  egg  producer.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  prepare  a  fine 
lot  of  turnips  for  the  ducks  in  the  fall,  and  a  machine  to  grind  them  is  easily 
obtained  in  the  supply  houses.  The  remuneration  is  great,  especially  if  we 
have    a  large  number  to  be  fed. 

COMFORTABLE   QUARTERS  FOR  STORMY  WEATHER. 

We  mate  from  five  to  seven  females  to  one  male.  This  gives  us  the  best 
results  possible.  Some  of  the  large  breeders  mate  eight  or  ten  drakes  to 
forty  or  fifty  ducks  in  one  breeding  pen.  We  house  our  breeders  at  night 
and  provide  good  comfortable  bedding  for  them.  Remember  that  ducks 
never  go  up  on  roosts,  except  the  Muscovey,  but  sit  down  on  the  ground. 
For  this  reason,  they  should  have  good  comfortable  roosting  quarters.  We 
bed  our  duck  quarters  much  the  same  as  the  swine-man  beds  his  swine  pens. 
At  any  and  all  events,  we  see  that  they  have  good  comfortable  quarters  at 
night,  or  they  will  soon  contract  rheumatism  and  die.  Wheat  straw  is  the 
best  for  the  ducks.  Put  a  deep  litter  of  straw  in  the  duck  house.  No  matter 
how  cold  it  gets,  the  ducks  will  be  warm.  In  severe  cold  weather  many 
people  lose  their  ducks.  If  you  arrange  for  the  ducks  to  get  a  square 
meal  at  night  and  have  a  dry,  warm  straw  bedding  so  that  they  can  keep 
their  feet  warm,  they  will  stand  as  much  cold  as  you  will  and  more, 
but  if  the  ducks  suffer  from  cold  feet,  it  soon  injures  them.  A  duck's 
"tender  spot"  is  its  feet  and  legs.  If  you  can  keep  their  feet  warm,  you  will 
have  but  little  trouble  with  ducks,  but  when  they  become  chilled  and  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  damp  ground,  night  after  night,  they  soon  show  signs  of 
trouble^  Where  the  climate  is  reasoaably  mild  oT  uwifortii,  but  Httfle 
housing  is  required. 

HOUSES  AND  HOUSING. 

We  have  perfected  some  houses  and  coops  which  make  the  work 
easier.  They  help  but  are  not  a  necessity.  The  houses  for  ducklings  should 
be  comfortable.  We  like  to  cover  the  floor  with  prepared  roofing,  also  the 
roof,  and  board  up  three  sides.  Notice  we  mention  floor  first.  Do  not  use 
a  coop  or  house  that  will  let  air  come  up  through  the  floor  from  underneath. 
Keep  dry  litter  in  coop;  change  often  enough  to  keep  it  dry.    A  small  yard 
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should  be  attached  or  connected  with  each  coop  unless  the  whole  range 
given  is  small.  Young  ducklings  wilj  run  too  much  if  range  is  not  restricted 
somewhat.  A  bluegrass  lot  is  ideal.  Do  not  leave  the  ducklings  out  in  the 
rain  if  not  full  featherd  just  because  they  are  ducks,  for  they  get  cramps  and 
usually  die  as  a  result. 

Old  ducks  need  about  the  same  co'nditions.  The  houses  need  not  be 
expensive  or  so  very  warm.  They  must  be  dry  with  no  draughts  from  under- 
neath._  A  dirt  floor  is  good.  If  you  use  a  dirt  floor  it  should  be  raised  or 
filled  in  several  inches  higher  than  the  ground  on  the  outside.  Straw  makes 
good  bedding.  Litter  in  the  laying  house  is  essential.  The  ducks  must  be 
kept  cooped  up  until  about  9  A.  M.  when  most  all  the  eggs  will  be  laid  for 
that  day.     We  have  shallow  nests  but  half  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  straw. 

Ducks,  both  old  and  young,  will  let  you  know  if  you  forget  to  feed  them 
on  time,  or  crowd  or  otherwise  make  them  uncomfortable  at  night.  A 
bunch  of  growing  ducklings  will  soon  fill  a  coop  so  full  they  can  not  lie 
down.  Keep  the  house  large  enough  and  as  the  youngsters  grow,  separate 
them  into  smaller  flocks.  When  they  are  noisy  at  night,  usually  something 
is  wrong. 


Ducks  do  not  require  much  housing-.  Th^y  need  a  shelter  on  hish,  dry 
ground.  A  cheap  shed  roof  house  lilcfe  Che  above  is  splendid  for  young  ducks 
or  for  the  breeding  stock. 

BODY  OF  WATER  NOT  DETRIMENTAL,  NEITHER  IS  IT  A 

NECESSITY. 

By  all  means,  ducks  kept  for  breeding  purposes  should  have  a  swim- 
ming pool,  a  pond,  a  brook  or  plenty  of  water  on  which  to  mate.  You  will 
have  much  better  fertility  and  better  hatches.  You  can  raise  ducks  without 
a  running  stream  of  water,  a  pond,  or  a  lake,  but  the  vessels  from  which 
they  drink  should  be  deep  enough  for  them  to  bury  their  beaks.  We  think  it 
a  mistaken  idea  that  a  stream  of  water,  a  pond  or  lake  are  detrimental  to 
growing  water  fowl,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  access  to 
that  much  water.  In  the  wild  state  where  the  ducks  nest  on  the  Northern 
lakes,  the  young  spend  much  time  on  the  Water.  We  know  of  a  duck  raiser 
who  had  some  Pekin  ducks  which  hid  their  nests  some  distance  from  the 
farm  and  the  owner  supposed  they  had  been  lost  for  good  or  something 
had  killed  them.     He  had  occasion  to  be  passing  that  way  several  weeks 
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later  and  to  his  surprise  found  the  ducks  with  their  young  swimming  out 
on  the  lake.  The  ducklings  appeared  to  be  about  two  days  old.  He  deciaed 
not  to  disturb  them  and  found  when'  they  had  returned  that  they /had 
outgrown  his  own  ducks  of  the  same  age  which  he  had  raised  and  kept'from 
the  water.  We  allow  all  our  water  fowls  to  have  access  to  water  at  any 
time.  We  have  had  no  bad  results  thus  far.  They  can  be  easily  and  very 
successfully  raised  without  water,  but  if  you  have  a  stream  or  lake  on  your 
farm  it  is  not  objectionable  for  water  fowl.  In  fact,  it  is  beneficial  to  old 
ducks  and  reduces  the  feed  bill  with  the  younger  ones,  so  do  not  get  the  idea 
that  you  must  live  on  a  river  or  some  other  place  that  affords  a  large  body 
of  water.  Just  such  ideas  as  those  hinder  the  business.  Many  people  are 
afraid  to  venture  into  the  duck  business  for  fear  they  do  not  possess  the 
natural  facilities.  Range  and  feed,  with  good  drinking  water,  and  plenty  of 
sharp  sand  and  grit  are  all  you  will  require  until  you  get  the   ducks  well 


One  of  the  large  duck  farms  on  Long  Island.  Water  to  swim  in  is  not 
necessary  for  the  growing  and  fattening  ducks,  but  the  fertility  of  the  eggs 
from  breeding  stock  will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  breeders  can  get  into  a 
small  body  of  water  for  even  a  short  time  each  day.  Notice  the  fences  across 
the  water,   separating  the   different  pens. 

feathered.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  ducks  are  raised  each  year  that 
never  saw  a  swimming  hole.  You  can  raise  ducks  to  maturity  and  keep 
them  until  they  have  laid  several  eggs  before  you  ever  let  them  see  a 
running  stream. 

DUCK  RATIONS. 
Dr.    Prince   T.    Woods,   in    his    Poultryman's    Formulary,    recommends 
the  following  duck  rations,  all  of  which  we  have  found  to  be  good: 

On  many  duck  ranches   the   ducks  are  fed   exclusively  on  moist   mash 
food,  on  others  on   a  combination  of  moist  mash  and   dry  grains.     In   this 
chapter  are  given  the  most  satisfactory  rations  for  young  and  old  ducks. 
New  Jersey  Duck  Mash. 

Wheat    Bran 200  lbs.  av. 

Corn    Meal 100  lbs,  av. 

Ground   Oats 100  lbs.  av. 

Low  Grade  Flour 75  lbs.  av. 

Beef  Scrap. 75  lbs.  av. 

With  every  five  pails  of  this  mixture  are  used  two  pails  of  dry  cut 
clover  (loosely  packed  in  pail).  The  clover  is  scalded  and  lightly  salted 
before  mixing  with  the  grain.  The  grain  mixture  is  added  to  the  wet  clover 
and  mixed  into  a  stiff,  crumbly  mash.     Mash  is  fed  when  cool,  twice  daily, 
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supplying  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  at  either  end  of  the  food  trough.     Fine 
grit  and  fine  crushed  oyster  shell  are  kept  before  the  ducks  all  the  time. 


■  4:-^°°  trough  in  which  to  feed  ducks  or  young  dupklings.  Make  the  sides 
just  high  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  the  feed,  and  slats  just  wide  enough  so 
they  can  eat  conveniently. 

Ration  for  Breeding  Ducks. 

Heavy   Wheat    Bran 3  pecks. 

Low    Grade    Flour 1  peck. 

Corn   Meal    • 1  peck. 

Best  Beef  Scrap 3  lbs.  av. 

"Fine  Grit  or  Sand 1  lb.  av. 

Mix  with  cold  water.  Feed  twice  daily.  This  ration  is  for  ducks  kept 
on  wide  green  range  or  pasture  in  summer  season  and  intended  for  breed- 
ing stock. 

Ducklings  Under  Four  Days  Old. 

Wheat   Bran 1  bushel. 

Corn  Meal  1  peck. 

Low   Grade    Flour 1  peck. 

Fine  Grit 2  lbs.  ay. 

Mix  into  crumbly  mash  with  cold  water  and  feed  four  times  a  day  all 
they  will  clean  up  in  twenty  minutes. 

Ducklings  Four  Days  to  Four  Weeks  Old. 

Wheat   Bran 1  bushel. 

Corn    Meal 1  peck. 

Low  Grade  Flour 1  peck. 

Fine    Ground   Beef   Scrap 3  lbs.  av. 

Fine    Grit 14  lbs.  av. 

Beef  scrap  should  be  scalded  before  mixing  with  grain.  Mix  mash  with 
cold  water.  Feed  four  times  a  day  all  they  will  clean  up.  Give  green  cut 
clover,  fresh  cut  rye,  or  cabbage  freely. 

Ducklings  Four  to  Six  Weeks  Old. 

Corn    Meal 3  pecks. 

Wheat     Bran 1  peck. 

Low   Grade   Flour 1  peck. 

Fine    Grit 1  lb.  av. 

Fine    Ground   Oyster    Shells i  lb.  av. 

Scalded  Beef  Scrap 3  lbs.  av. 

Mix  in  10  per  cent  fine  cut,  fresh  green  food.  Mix  mash  with  cold 
water;  feed  four  times  a  day  all  they  will  clean  up. 

Finishing-Off  Mash  for  Market  Ducklings. 
Two  weeks  before  the  birds  are  killed  feed  the  following  ration,  omitting 
all  green  food: 

Corn    Meal 2  bushels. 

Ground    Oats 1  bushel. 

Beef    Scraps IS  lbs.  av. 

Low  Grade  Flour 2  pecks 

Mix  with  cold  water.     Feed  three  times  daily. 
FEEDING   DUCKLINGS  AT   VARIOUS   AGES   OR  STAGES  OF 

GROWTH. 
The   feeding   of   ducklings   is   a   very   important  part   of  duck   culture. 
Here  is  a  good  method  of  feeding  ducklings,  a  formula  used  by  one  of  the 
Duck  Kings,  James  Rankin,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best:  "The  first  four  days, 
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feed  equal  parts  of  rolled  oats  and  cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  ten  per  cent  of 
hard  boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine,  five  per  cent  coarse  sand.  Feed  four  times 
a  day,  just  what  they  will  clean  up  and  no  more." 

"The  formula  for  ducks  from  four  days  to  three  weeks  old  is  as  follows: 
Feed  equal  parts  of  oat  meal  and  wheat  bian,  ten  per  cent  corn  meal,  five  per 
cent  coarse  sand,  five  per  cent  fine  ground  meat  scraps  with  finely  ciit  green 
rye  or  cabbage.     Feed  four  times  a  day." 

"When  ducks  are  from  three  to  six  weeks  old,  feed  equal  parts  of 
corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and  oat  meal,  five  per  cent  fine  grit,  five  per  cent  of 
beef  scraps.    Mix  in  green  food  and  feed  four  times  a  day." 

"When  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  feed  two-thirds  corn  meal,  one- 
third  equal  parts  wheat  bran  and  shorts,  ten  per  cent  of  beef  scraps,  five  per 
cent  of  grit.  Give  access  to  green  rye  or  other  green  food  equally  as  good. 
Feed  three  times  a  day.  When  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  old,  feed  two-thirds 
corn  meal,  one-third  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran  and  rye  middlings,  ten  per 
cent  beef  scraps,  five  per  cent  grit  and  oyster  shells.  If  mtended  for  market, 
feed  less  green  foods,  but  for  breeders  provide  all  the  green  food  they  will 
consume.     Feed  three  times  a  day." 

The  foregoing  is  used  by  Mr.  Rankin  constantly  and  since  we-  have 
been  following  the  formula,  we  find  we  get  good  results.  The  food  is  never 
cooked,  but  mixed  with  cold  water  ana  always  fed  close  to  their  drinking 
fountains  which  have  been  previously  filled  with  fresh  water,  preparatory 
to  the  feeding.     Never,  under  any  circumstances,  do  we  feed  our  ducks  until 


A  flock  of  young  growing  ducklings.  It  is  beneficial  if  each  age  is  kept 
separate  until  the  smaller  ones  are  large  enough  to  protect  themselves.  Other- 
wise the  larger  ones  will  trample  on  the  smaller  ones  and  they  will  also  get 
most  of  the  food.  When  young  ducks  are  fed,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  plenty 
of  drinking  water  near  by,  for  the  ducks  will  eat  a  little  and  then  run  to  the 
drinking  pan  to  wash   it   down. 

plenty  of  drinking  water  has  been  provided.  Let  me  go  over  some  of  this 
ground  again  briefly.  Do  not  forget  to  provide  the  sharp  grit.  Duck  raisers 
should  never  forget  to  supply  their  young  ducklings  with  plenty  of  sand 
and  grit  in  the  first  food  and  see  that  they  have  the  same  ever  afterwards. 
Never  over^  feed,  but  feed  just  the  amount  the  birds  at  various  ages  will 
clean  up  quickly.  Keep  the  ducklings  a  little  hungry.  Keep  the  qiJarters.  dry 
and  clean.  Remember  that  ducks  will  thrive  in  more  filth  than  any  other 
living  fowl,  but  because  of  this  hardiness  do  not  abuse  it.  Remember  that 
no  fowl  can  thrive  as  well  in  filth  as  in  clean  quarters.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  if  anyone  cannot  meet  with  success  in  raising  ducks, 
he  is  a  careless  breeder  and  will  not  make  a  success  in  any  branch  of  poultry 
culture. 

As  previously  stated,  ducks  are  in  a  measure  immune  from  disease,  but 
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if  you  transgress  the  rules  of  feeding  water  fowls,  you  will  produce  troubles 
that  will  kill  them.  Use  good  common  sense  and  feed  intelligently  and 
your  ducks  will  seldom  get  sick  but  will  be  a  profit  and  a  pleasure  to  grow. 

THE  INCUBATION  OF  DUCK  EGGS. 

The  best  way  for  a  beginner  to  start  in  the  business  is  by  procuring 
eggs  from  a  reliable  breeder.  Hens  hatch  a  larger  per  cent,  but  this  method 
is  impracticable  for  broilers  as  they  do  not  set  early  enough  and  eggs 
cannot  be  set  in  large  quantities. 

We  use  the  hot  air  machines,  giving  very  little  ventilation  until  the 
hatch  is  well  over,  then  opening  the  ventilators.  The  large  duck  farms  use 
the  mammoth  incubators  and  brooders. 

After  the  second  day  turn  the  eggs  twice  daily,  and  after  the  seventh 
day,  spray  at  one  turning  while  out  of  the  machine,  using  a  whisk  broom 
and  brushing  lightly  with  warm  water.  Eggs  do  not  need  airing  other  than 
what  they  have  while  turning.  Duck  eggs  pip  about  two  days  before  hatch- 
ing. Stop  turning  as  soon  as  they  begin  pipping.  Keep  machine  closed 
while  you  have  eggs  out  to  turn.  Run  them  at  103  from  start  to  finish,  104 
while  hatching  will  do  no  harm.  Do  not  remove  ducks  under  24  hours  from 
time  of  hatching. 

The  above  has  been  our  experience,  but  if  you  use  an  incubator,  it  is 
best  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  man  who  makes  it.  He  should  know 
his    machine    best.      If   you   use    hens,    set    them    as    you   would    with    hen 


A  cheap  but  satisfactory  duck  house  built  from  a  piano  box. 

egffi  It  is  desirable  that  air  does  not  come  up  through  the  bottom  of  nest 
box  and  dry  out  eggs.  Do  not  put  over  11  eggs  under  one  hen.  Sprmkle 
the  eggs  in  the  nest  once  a  week  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  twice  the 
third  week,  and  every  other  day  until  they  pip  the  fourth  week.  Use 
lukewarm  water.  Do  not  get  in  a  hurry  to  see  the  ducklings  break  out.  it 
sometimes  takes  two  days  after  they  pip.  Do  not  throw  the  eggs  away  too 
soon;  put  those  not  pipped,  except  rots,  under  another  sitter  for  a  couple  of 
days  after  the  hen  and  ducklings  are  taken  off.  You  may  gam  a  duckling  or 
two  by  this.  We  remove  the  ducklings  when  they  are  thoroughly  dried, 
which  is  several  hours  after  they  come  from  the  shell  These  are  placed  in 
a  warm,  well  littered  box  in  a  comfortable  place.    When  the  hatch  is  over 
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the  hen  is  placed  in  her  coop  with  ten  to  fifteen  ducklings, — not  too  many 
at  first.  The  flock  can  be  added  to  until  you  have  all  of  a  size  running  to- 
gether. Water  is  now  given  them  to  drink.  See  that  they  do  not  get  wet 
or   drabbled. 

A  TEST  IN  THE  INCUBATING  OF  DUCK  EGGS. 

In  setting  a  lot  of  duck  eggs  for  incubation,  some  were  placed  in  a  hot 
air  incubator,  some  in  a  hot  water  incubator,  some  under  hens  in  an  ordinary 
nest  just  off  the  ground,  some  under  hens  on  the  ground,  and  some  under 
hens  on  a  board  floor  in  the  hen  house.  In  28  days,  the  results  were  that 
each  incubator  hatched  about  the  same  amount,  a  little  over  half.  Those  in 
the  nests,  half.  Those  on  the  ground,  every  egg  hatched,  and  those  on  the 
board  floor  did  not  hatch  a  duck.  The  moisture  from  the  ground  is  what 
helped  bring  about  a  good  hatch  where  the  eggs  were  set  on  the  ground. 

It  requires  more  moisture  for  duck  eggs  than  other  eggs  and  duck  eggs 
in  an  incubator  should  be  sprinkled  often.  After  the  ducklings  pip  the  shell, 
they  will  lay  about  24  hours  before  making  their  exit  from  the  shell,  so 
do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  release  them  from  the  shell. 

DUCKS  DO  NOT  REQUIRE  MUCH  BROODING. 

In  brooding  ducks  and  chickens  there  is  very  little  difference,  except 
that  ducks  take  much  lower  temperature  than  chickens  and  for  a  shorter 
time.  Do  not  forget  shade  even  in  February  and  March.  When  they  be- 
come crowded  move  to  a  small  building  and  give  deep  bedding.  Keep  dry 
and  quiet,  housing  them  at  night  as  they  are  very  nervous  at  all  ages.  The 
large  commercial  duck  plants  use  the  larger  brooder  houses  in  which  to 
start  the  young. 

PROVIDE   A   DEEP   DRINKING   VESSEL 

Put  the  ducks  in  a  run. with  plenty  of  shade  so  they  cannot  run.  very 
much.  Ducks  need  plenty  of  clean  water  to  drink.  The  water  should  be 
in  vessels  deep  enough  so  they  can  get  their  whole  bill  under  and  rinse  their 
nostrils.  (A  gallon  crock  with  a  brick  in  it  is  all  right  for  it  is  easily 
cleaned.)  If  this  is  not  done,  the  nostrils  become  clogged,  the  eggs  affectetf 
and  the  ducks  will  get  sick. 

We  use  pie  pans,  milk  pans,  and  finally  crocks  for  feed  and  watering 
troughs  as  the  duckling  grow  to  use  the  various  heights.  Galvanized  10  or 
12-quart  buckets  are  handy  for  adult  ducks  to  drink  from.  We  rinse  and  fill 
these  three  times  a  day  with  fresh  water.  Always  give  fresh  clean  water 
when  feeding. 

DUCKS  BENEFICIAL  TO  POTATO  PATCH. 

If  the  farmers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  build 
portable  duck  houses  and  keep  a  flock  of  pure  bred  ducks  near  their  potato 
fields,  we  would  soon  be  rid  of  the  potato  bug  curse,  for  if  ducks 
are  properly  handled,  they  will  keep  the  potato  patch  perfectly  free  from 
insects  and  not  injure  the  grow'ng  ciop 

KEEP  STRANGERS  FROM  BREEDING  PENS. 

In  housing  the  breeding  ducks  in  October,  I  use  plenty  of  straw  or 
litter  in  the  house  and  always  keep  it  dry  by  putting  new  straw  in  as  soon 
as  It  gets  wet.  I  do  not  remove  the  old  as  ducks  get-  timid  and  easily 
frightened  and  it  might  stop  them  from  laying.  It  is  well  to  go  about 
them  gently  and  allow  no  strangers  to  get  near  them.  The  best  results  may 
be  obtained  both  in  regard  to  egg  yield  and  fertility~by  "keeping" all"  people 
away  from  them  except  the  one  who  feeds  and  cares  for  them 
PROPER  AGE  to  MARKET. 

Of  all  fowls,  the  duck  is  the  quickest  to  mature.  Duck  raisers  iij  the 
Eastern  States  who  make  duck  raising  a  business  never  keep  their  ducks 
longer  than  twelve  weeks.  Then  they  are  dressed  and  sold  in  the  large 
cities  as  Green  Ducks  or  duckhngs.  If  you  never  ate  a  young  duck,  properly 
cooked,  you  have  missed  much  of  the  pleasure  of  this  life 

POINTERS. 

1.  To  make  Big  Show  birds  use  the  laying  feed  and  always  give  all 
they  will  eat. 

2.  Eggs  will  be  laid  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning — keep  the  ducks 
shut  up  until  then. 

3.  Ducks  lay  from  25  to  100  eggs  each  from  Januarv  to  July,  as  a  rule. 

4.  Size  is  the  first  requirement  by  patrons. 
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5.  Mature  young  ducks  and  laying  stock  out  of  season  need  but  little 
feed  from  July  1st  to  December  1st,  when  on  range. 

6.  Overfat  stock  are  not  as  good  for  breeders. 

7.  In  small  flocks,  mate  one  male  to  five  females;  in  large  flocks,  one 
to  seven.  Some  of  the  large  commercial  farmers  mate  40  or  SO  ducks  to  8 
or  10  drakes  in  one  breeding  pen. 

8.  Ducks  do  not  need  expensive  houses. 

9.  Nests  for  laying  ducks  are  made  by  placing  a  board  upright  about 
one  foot  from  the  wall  and  leaving  an  open  space  at  each  end,  filling  in  back 
of  board  with  straw. 

10.  Green  stuff  must  be  supplied.  Lettuce,  rape  or  tender  leaves  are 
all  good. 

11.  One  thing  should  be  remembered,  keep  the  little  ducklings  out  of 
the  sun.  After  they  are  four  or  five  weeks  old,  we  turn  them  in  a  yard  of 
rape  which  we  have  ready  for  them.    This  affords  green  stuff  and  shade. 

12.  Keep  oyster  shell  and  chick-size  grit  always  before  them.  Keep 
good  clean  water  to  drink  and  plenty  of  it. 

RESULTS  OF  CARELESS  METHODS. 

With  careful  feeding  and  dry  roosting  coops,  you  will  marvel  how  they 
grow.  Be  careless,  let  soured  food  accumulate,  wet  coops,  drabbled  duck- 
lings, etc.,  and  failure  is  the  result.  A  sick  duck  in  most  cases  is  a  dead 
duck. 

POPULAR  VARIETIES  OF  DUCKS. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Standard-bred  ducks  that  have  become 
very  popular.  While  the  American  people's  attention  has  been  directed  for 
the  past  few  years  to  the  Indian  Runner  ducks,  due  largely  to  their  en- 
thusiastic advocates,  yet,  the  many  old-time  varieties  are  still  holding  their 
place  with  the  fashions  of  the  world.  There  is  no  duck  grown  that  is 
more  popular  than  the  Pekin.  There  is  no  duck  grown  that  is  superior  to 
this  variety,  all  things  considered.  While  the  Pekin  and  the  Indian  Runner 
are  very  profitable,  the  Rouen,  the  Muscovy,  the  Aylesbury  and  the  Cayugas 
are  likewise  profitable  and  popular.  The  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner,  of 
course,  are  the  two  leaders. 

ROUEN    DUCKS. 

We  might  say  that  the  Rouen  is  a  very  close  rival  of  the  Pekin.  This 
variety  can  be  grown  to  an  enormous  size.  The  Standard  weights  of  the 
Pekin  and  the  Rouen  are  the  same. 
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Rouen  Ducks. 
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To  our  mind,  the  Rouen  is  the  most  beautiful  duck  grown  today. 
The  drake  has  a  very  lustrous  green  head,  with  an  ash  grey  body.  They 
have  a  most  beautiful  wing,  which  adds  splendor  to  the  appearance  of  the 
variety.  The  slaty  black  bars,  edged  with  a  line  of  white  in  center,  make 
them  attractive,  'i  he  females  are  a  bright  brown,  richly  marked  with  a  wide 
penciling  of  greenish  black.  Wings  appear  much  the  same  in  color  and 
markings,  except  the  wing  bows  are  distinctly  penciled  with  a  light  brown 
that  conforms  to  the  shape  of  feathers.  They  were  first  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rouen  River  in  France  many  years  ago.  They  are,  without 
doubt,  the  wild  ducks  of  liouen,  France,  greatly  enlarged  by  careful  breed- 
ing and  domestication.  No  duck  to  our  mind  could  appeal  more  to  the 
lover  of  fine  arts  than  the  Rouen. 

THE  PEKIN. 

We  cannot  add  much  to  the  magnitude  of  the  well-known  Pekin.  They 
are  very  beautiful  in  color  as  well  as  station.  The  duck  is  shaped  like  the 
drake,  except  much  deeper  in  stern,  a  little  more  full  and  square.  Having 
beautiful  colored  plumage  and  rich  orange  red  shanks  and  feet  they  make 
a  very  striking  combination,  especially  to  every  one  that  admires  clean 
appearances.  There  is  one  peculiar  feature  about  the  Pekins,  and  that  is 
this'     P'ack  in  the  hp-k  '<;  a  vprv  serious  defect-  the  drake  'S  disqualified  for 
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Pekin  Ducks 


this  defect,  while  the  ducks  must  suffer  a  severe  cut.  Now  the  strange  thing 
is,  the  larger  you  breed  them  the  more  this  defect  appears.  Some  breeders 
claim  that  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  ducks  when  bred  beyond  Standard 
weight  show  this  defett,  the  smaller  specimens  escaping  this  defect  to  a 
less  degree.  It  appears  that  this  variety  will  take  on  an  enormous  amount  of 
flesh,  and  retain  it  until  laying  time,  when  it  all  goes  to  eggs.  As  sQon  as 
the  fat  is  consumed  by  eggs,  they  cease  to  lay.  This  is  the  variety  which 
is  used  chiefly  on  large  market  or  commercial  duck  fiarms,  and  is  the 
variety  w'e  recommend  for  that  purpose. 

THE  MUSCOVY  DUCK. 

Now  comes  that  freak  of  tlie  duck  family,  the  Muscovy.     While  they 

arc  queer  to  the  average  man  and  woman,  they  are  very  popular.     Truly, 

they  are  an  oddity  and  many  lovers  of  "freak"   bird_s  have  them  in  their 

collections  of  queer  specimens.     In  habits,  they  are  entirely  different  from 
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any  other  Standard  variety  of  ducks.  The  Standard  calls  for  them  to  be 
black  and  white  in  color.  The  dark  should  show  a  lustrous  green  sheen 
in  the  sun  and  greatly  predominate.  They  have  a  most  peculiar  head,  being 
very  red  on  sides  of  face  and  with  a  crest  on  top,  which  is  raised  and  lowered 
as  desired.  The  male  birds  grow  to  enormous  size.  The  females  are 
medium  in  weight  but  large  compared  to  other  varieties  of  ducks.  These 
ducks  are  not  so  valuable  for  the  feathers  they  produce,  but  are  considered 
by  sorne  as  the  best  table  variety  of  all  ducks.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  they  make  their  nest  in  the  most  peculiar  places,  where  no 
one  would  ever  suspect.  For  instance,  up  in  the  hollow  tree,  or  in  the 
hay  loft,  or  in  other  such  places.  They  always  make  their  nest,  if  possible, 
where  the  elements  can  have  no  effect  on  it  and  carefully  line  the  nest 
from  the  down  of  their  body.  The  nest  is  built  to  stand  for  years,  it  seems. 
They  are  good  layers  and  eggs  very  fertile  as  a  rule.  We  have  known  them 
to  begin  laying  early  in  the  spring  and  lay  until  late  in  October.  There  is 
no  variety  that  will  lay  more  eggs  than  the  Muscovy,  except  the  Indian 
Runner. 

There  are  two  Standard  varieties,  however — the  colored  and  the  white. 
The  colored  are  the  most  extensively  bred.  They  are  identical,  except 
in  color. 

As  previously  mentioned,  they  are  the  most  peculiar  bird  known 
Among  the  many  peculiarities  of  this  variety,  is  the  fact  that  it  takes  just 
five  weeks  to  incubate  their  eggs.  While  this  is  a  long  time,  it  seems, 
when  the  ducklings  do  appear,  they  are  full  of  life  and  vigor.  There  is  no 
fowl  as  easily  raised  as  the  Muscovy.  If  a  mother  duck  hatches  off  20 
ducklings,  she  usually  matures  20.  This  is  just  about  as  good  a  record  as 
any  duck  can  show.  Another  thing  about  them  which  is  very  queer,  is  the 
fact  that  you  may  raise  every  known  variety  on  your  place  and  let  them 
run  with  the  Muscovy,  and  they  will  never  mix  with  them.  In  fact,  they 
are  very  aristocratic  in  all  their  ways.  They  practically  raise  themselves, 
and  do  not  need  much  attention.  They  can  whip  any  bird  that  lives  unless  it 
is  an  eagle.  They  will  not  eat  as  great  an  amount  as  other  ducks.  They 
are  long-lived,  much  more  so  than  others. 

THE  AYLESBURY  AND  CAYUGA  DUCKS. 

The  Aylesbury  duck  is  in  the  same  class  with  the  Pekin  except  being 
pure  white  in  plumage,  with  flesh-colored  beak  and  shanks.  They  are  their 
equal  in  quality  and  are  very  extensively  bred  in  some  sections.  The 
Cayuga  duck  is  quite  an  old  variety.  No  so  extensively  bred  of  late  years 
as  formerly,  nevertheless  they  are  a  strong  variety  when  it  comes  to 
quality.  Possibly  the  reason  for  their  unpopularity  at  the  present  time 
is  due  to  their  black  plumage.  Black  at  one  time  was  all  the  rage,  while 
now  it  is  white  or  red  and  buff.  They  are,  of  course,  purely  wild  birds 
domesticated.  They  are  very  hardy;  being  a  wild  bird  naturally  tends  to 
npake  them  very  vigorous  and  full  of  life.  They  are  good  layers  and  fine 
table  fowl.  Any  one  admiring  a  black  fowl  cannot  help  but  admire  the 
black  Cayuga  duck,  which  has  plumage  of  the  blackest  black. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  about  the  Indian  Runner  duck  that 
almost  every  one  knows  the  popularity  of  them.  There  are  three  d'stinct 
strains,  the  Fawn  and  White,  the  Penciled  and  White,  and  the  pure  White, 
all  supposed  to  be  identical  except  in  color.  While  some  writers  claim  the 
superiority  of  one  over  the  other,  yet  in  a  degree  thev  are  all  the  same. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  Leghorn  of  the  duck  family.  They  are  not  so  large 
as  some  of  the  other  breeds  mentioned.  They  lay  a  beautiful  white  egg. 
They  are  extensively  bred.  They  are  in  great  demand,  being  hardy,  easily 
raised  and  managed.  They  never  range  far  from  home,  and  usually  lay  their 
eggs  before  9  A.  M.  every  morning.  Sorne  breeders  claim  that  some 
individrals  among  a  flock  of  these  ducks  will  lav  225  eggs  or  more  per 
year.  They  will  not  all  do  this  by  any  means.  There  are  good  and  bad, 
but  where  they  have  been  carefully  bred,  quite  a  number  in  the  flock 
will  make  good  records  ordinarily.     There  are  many  Indian  Runners  that 
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have  been  crossed  with  other  varieties,  which  goes  against  them  to  a  large 
degree,  but  where  they  have  been  bred  in  all  their  purity,  they  are  very  at- 
tractive and  profitable. 
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Pawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  Duclis.     There  is  also  the  pure  White  Runner 
and   the   Penciled  Runner    Ducks. 


INTRODUCING  NEW  BLOOD  IN  THE  FALL. 

There  is  one  thing  breeders  should  learn  to  do  in  buying  new  blood, 
and  that  is  to  buy  in  the  fall,  for  several  reasons.  First,  because  it  takes 
about  three  months  for  ducks  to  become  accustomed  to  a  new  location,  to 
become  contented;  second,  when  you  buy  early,  you  have  a  better  chance  to 
get  the  best  that  grows.  When  moving  them  from  one  nlace  to  another, 
sometimes  it  retards  them  from  laying,  and,  in  many  instances,  prevents 
laying  entirely  for  that  season. 

DUCK  DISEASES. 

Ducks  are  not  subject  to  disease  like  chickens,  and  by  following  a  few 
simple  rules,  a  person  can  make  a  success  of  raising  ducks,  when  with 
chickens,  it  takes  years  of  experience  to  be  proficient.  Ducks  do  not  have 
cholera,  lice,  roup,  etc.  About  the  only  troubles  they  are  subject  to  are 
these:  Leg  weakness,  caused  by  sleeping  in  damp  places;  bowel  trouble, 
caused  by  lack  of  coinmercial  meat  in  food;  cramps  from  being  allowed  in 
rain  or  very  cold  water  when  young,  and  sunstroke  from  lack  of  shade  at 
same    age.     Any   of   which    can   easily   be    prevented. 

MOST  COMMON  DUCK  DISEASES. 

A  number  of  duck  breeders  were  asked  this  question  and  you  will  note 
their  testimony: 

Describe  most  troublesome  diseases  of  ducks  and  give  your  most  suc- 
cessful method  of  treiating  same. 

"Leg  weakness.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  day  and  night."  W.  R.  Curtiss 
&  Co. 

"Rheumatism  from  keeping  them  in  wet  house  in  cold  weather.''  Byron 
Patterson. 

"This  trouble  among  very  young  ducks;  they  stagger  and  fall  on  their 
backs  and  die  in  a  few  days — sometimes  immediately.  It  very  seldom 
shows  itself  until  warm  weather,  in  April  or  May.     I  think  it  is  caused  by 
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over-feeding  and  that  it  can  be  overcome  by  feeding  lightly  and  keeping 
clean  water  before  them."     F.  S.  Keith. 

"Leg  weakness  is  the  most  troublesome  disease  of  ducks.  It  is  caused 
by  too  highly  concentrated  food  and  t6o  much  of  it.  Feed  a  light  food, 
mostly  wheat  bran  and  from  10  per-  cent,  to  IS  per  cent,  beef  scraps.''  W. 
R.  Sprenkle. 

"In  the  past  few  years  we  have  not  lost  over  one  or  two  per  cent  of  our 
young  stock;  this  year  not  that  much.  With  the  older  birds,  occasionally 
one  'goes  light.'  There  is  not  much  chance  of  curing  it  and  think  it  bet- 
ter not  to  do  so."     Paul  G.  Springer. 

"I  am  not  troubled  with  any  disease  among  my  ducks  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Sometimes  have  'scours'  a  little  in  ducklings,  but  have  found  nothing 
to  prevent  it  or  cure  it  except  to  have  good,  hardy  parent  stock."  H.  M. 
Proud. 

"Sunstroke  is  the  only  trouble  we  have  had.  To  remedy  this,  furnish 
plenty  of  shade,  reduce  heavy  feeding  in  hot  weather  and  keep  ducks  from 
swimming  ponds.  Give  dry,  clean  quarters  at  night.  Ducks  affected  by 
sun  should  be  put  in  a  cool  shady  place  as  soon  as  noticed.  Give  warm  food, 
bathe  head  with  warm  water."     H.  E.  Moffat. 

"Pneumonia,  staggers,  diarrhoea,  leg  weakness,  cramps  or  rheumatism. 
Pneumonia  is  caused  by  damp, and  filthy  quarters  or  by  giving  ducks  a  run 
in  the  early  spring  during  slushy  weather  after  they  have  been  confined 
in  the  buildings.  Leg  weakness,  cramps  and  rheumatism  are  caused  by 
dampness,  filth  and  overcrowding.  Prevent  the  disease  by  avoiding  the 
cause  or  removing  it."     A.  B.  Coolidge. 

AN  EASY  METHOD  OF  DRESSING  DUCKS. 

After  the  ducks  have  been  killed  and  well  bled,  have  a  large  quantity 
of  boiling  hot  water  poured  into  a  tub  or  vessel  large  enough  to  entirely 
submerge  the  fowl.  Add  about  a  pint  of  cold  water  and  this  will  prevent 
the  flesh  from  cooking  on  the  wings  and  the  tender  portions  of  the  bird. 
Place  the  ducks  in  the  water  and  dip  them  up  and  down  and  work  them 
about  in  the  water  until  they  are  thoroughly  steamed.  Then  take  a  cupful  of 
this  water  and  as  you  pull  the  feathers  back  the  wrong  way  pour  the  water, 
onto  the  duck  and  into  the  feathers.  You  will  find  it  necessary  to  scald  a 
duck  at  least  twice  as  long  as  you  do  a  chicken,  but  if  this  method  is  used 
it  is  not  much  more  trouble  to  dress  a  duck  than  it  is  a  hen.  After  you  re- 
move it  from  the  vessel  put  the  duck  on  a  paper  or  table  and  pick  the  duck 
with  both  hands  v/hile  the  feathers  are  still  warm.  What  little  down  is  left 
can  be  removed  by  singing.  This  method  is  recommended  where  ducks  are 
prepared  for  home  consumption,  or  for  private  table. 

PROFITABLE  GOOSE  GROWING. 

No  ot^-er  young  poultry  can  so  easily  look  out  for  themselves  as  young 
goslings.  After  the  first  few  days  they  require  very  little  care  and  are'raised 
almost  exclusively  on  grass  pasture  or  other  green  forage,  corn  fodder  or 
young  green  rye  making  excellent  pasture  for  them.  Under  such  conditions, 
young  goslings  go  confidently  on  their  way,  asking  no  favors,  and  picking 
what  to  them  is  first  class  fare  from  the  grass  and  biigs  to  be  found  about 
them. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  they  may  be  left  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions as  regards  roving,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  water  for  swim- 
ming purposes.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink  should  be  within  their  reach 
at  all  times.  They  require  no  fancy  foods  and  can  and  will  thrive  on  grass 
alone,  but  grow  more  quickly  and  make  a  better  development  if  other  food 
is  given  them.  Most  goose  growers  supply  the  goslings  with  an  abundance 
of  green  food  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  weeks  and  they  are  then  allowed 
three  to  four  weeks  fattening  to  be  in  good  green  gosling  condition  for 
market.  With  the  ease  with  which  they  reach  market  proportion  at  twelve 
weeks,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  remarkably  hardy,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  interest  in  goose  growing  is  increasing? 

As  a  side  line  for  the  poultryman  or  farmer,  much  can  be  said  in  favor 
pf  goose  growing.     With  good  pasture  land,  the  average  farmer  can  raise 
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marketable  goslings  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  and  in 
doing  so  increase  in  no  small  degree  his  yearly  profits. 

Geese  possess  remarkable  freedom  from  disease  and  have  an  undoubted 
value  as  table  poultry  both  on  the  market  and  for  home  consumption.  The 
cost  of  housing  is  very  small  and  the  fac't  that  the  care  and  feeding  of  geese 
is  believed  to  be  less  than  in  other  varieties  of  domestic  poultry  makes  the 
present  demand  for  green  goslings  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  connection  with  the  rearing  of  geese  in  small  numbers  by  farmers, 
so-called  fattening  establishments  are  conducted  where  geese  in  great  num- 
bers are  brought  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  in  flocks  of  from  100 
to  2000  are  fattened  and  prepared  for  market.  The  goslings  when  fully 
feathered  are  bought  up  from  the  farmer  and  in  about  four  weeks  are  killed 
and  marketed.  This  branch  of  the  goose  growing  industry  has  progressed 
quite  rapidly  during  the  last  decade,  especially  in  some  sections  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  similar  establishments  would  prove  profit- 
able in  many  Sections  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  geese  can  be  turned  out  to  pasture  for  as  much  as  six 
months  of  the  year,  during  which  time  the  cost  of  keeping  them  is  little 
more  than  the  value  of  the  grass  they  consume,  together  with  an  increasing 
market  demand  for  green  geese  has  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  again 
awakening  an  interest  in  them,  especially  on  farms  where  there  is  waste  pas- 
ture land.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  geese  are  particularly  hardy;  sickness  being 
almost  unknown  among  them.  Neither  are  they  much  troubled  with  lice 
or  vermin  as  are  other  varieties  of  fowls.  Aside  from  their  market  value 
as  food,  the  feathers  from  greese  are  always  salable  at  a  good  figure  and  are 
an  important  item.  The  demand  for  "green  goslings"  in  most  Eastern 
markets  is  good  from  early  in  June  until  the  last  of  February  with  "top 
prices"  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  cost  of  production  is  variously 
estimated  but  generally  agreed  to  be  comparatively  low. 

We  believe  that  the  average  poultryman  who  has  a  strip  of  pasture 
land,  as  well  as  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  fowls,  would  increase  both  his 
pleasure  and  profit  by  the  intelligent  breeding  of  geese. 

The  first  known  domesticated  geese  were  owned  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  origin  of  the  domesticated  goose  dates  back  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  have  several  accounts  of  ancient 
geese  in  old  English  literature.  Evidently  geese  have  been  profitable  fowls 
for  hundreds  of  years.  There  are  some  expert  poultrymen  keeping  a  num- 
ber of  geese  for  experimental  purposes  and  have  given  out  the  most  desir- 
able varieties,  as  follows:  Toulouse,  Embden,  African,  Chinese  and  Cana- 
dian. The  Standard  gives  us  a  variety  known  as  the  Egyptian  goose.  The 
Embden  and  the  Toulouse  are  bred  extensively.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  Chinese,  brown  and  white.  We  might  add  that  the  African  is  a  dis- 
tinct variety.     Same  is  true  of  the  Canadian. 

There  are  perhaps  more  Toulouse  geese  raised  than  any  other,  due  to 
market  demands  for  them.  There  are  possibly  as  many  other  varieties 
raised  among  fanciers  as  the  Toulouse,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  farmers 
and  the  large  market  breeders.  In  breeding  geese,  the  fanciers  consider  the 
same  disqualifications  for  the  geese  as  they  do  for  the  ducks,  that  is,  twisted 
wings,  crooked  back  and  wry  tail.  The  Toulouse  gander  and  goose  resem- 
ble each  other  so  closely,  it  is  very  hard  for  the  amateur  to  determine  the 
sex.  Our  method  of  distinguishing  the  sex,  is  to  learn  the  voices.  The  voice 
of  _  the  female  is  coarse,  while  that  of  the  male  is  fine.  The  male  has  a 
thicker  neck  and  is  more  masculine  in  appearance. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE. 

The  Toulouse  geese  are  a  variety  that  commands  enormous  size.  Both 
sexes  possess  large,  broad,  deep  breast,  broad  back,  with  slight  concave  from 
neck  to  base  of  tail.  In  this  variety  we  want  a  head  very  large,  with  beak 
short,  but  stout.  With  fanciers,  the  dewlap  is  regarded  as  very  valuable  in 
old  fowls.  Young  birds  do  not  possess  a  dewlap.  They  attain  a  great 
weight  of  30  pounds  quite  often.  The  Standard  requires  adult  ganders  to 
weigh  in  ordinary  flesh  25  pounds,  the  adult  goose  20  pounds,  young  ganders 
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20  pounds,  young  goose  16  pounds.  Geese  bred  to  this  size  are  very  valu- 
able, but  when  they  reach  the  size  of  30  pounds,  they  are  regarded  as  high- 
class  exhibition  specimens.  The  great  size  of  this  variety  makes  them  very 
valuable  as  market  geese.  This  gives  us  a  water  fowl  as  large  as  the  Bronze 
turkey,  and  many  farmers  that  are  not  located  so  as  to  raise  turkeys,  grow 
Seese,  as  they  do  not  require  a  large  farm  to  range  over,  only  a  good  pasture 
field  and  water.    It  is  said  that  the  Toulouse  is  one  of  the  best  laying  geese 


Toulouse  Geese. 

of  any  of  the  goose  family.  Where  they  are  highly  bred,  they  seldom  ever 
become  broody,  some  specimens  laying  until  well  up  in  summer.  As  to 
color  they  are  very  desiarble,  being  a  "blue  gray,"  as  termed  by  some  fan- 
ciers, but  the  Standard  calls  for  different  shades  of  gray  in  various  sections 
of  the  body.  The  young  are  very  hardy,  easily  raised  and  mature  very 
rapidly.  The  error  of  feeding  too  much  fattening  food  to  goslings  often 
causes  sudden  death.  Goslings  should  not  be  fed  heavily  on  fat-producing 
foods,  where  they  have  plenty  of  pasture  and  natural  water  supply.  Gos- 
lings are  easily  fattened  and  will  get  too  fat,  when  fed  on  a  ration  of  corn 
meal  or  any  other  fat-producing  food.  Where  they  have  plenty  of  pasture, 
they,  will  practically  make  their  own  living. 

EMBDEN  GEESE. 

The  Embden  geese  rank  well  up  with  the  Toulouse  in  popularity.  They 
resemble  the  Toulouse  in  shape  more  than  any  other  variety  of  geese  we 
know  of.  They  have  a  long  neck,  in  fact  they  are  more  lengthy  in  all  sec- 
tions, and  pose  in  a  more  erect  style  than  the  Toulouse.  They  have  a  pure 
white  plumage,  with  a  rich  orange  colored  beak,  shanks  and  toes.  These 
desirable  features,  with  their  bright  blue  eyes,  make  them  a  most  attractive 
variety.  Their  feathers  are  in  great  demand  in  all  markets.  In  the  show 
room,  they  appear  to  attract  more  attention  than  almost  any  other  variety 
of  geese.  The  Embdens  are  a  very  profitable  variety  to  breed  on  account  of 
their  feathers  being  in  such  great  demand.  In  some  markets,  their  feathers 
bring  considerably  more  than  other  feathers.  With  proper  surroundings 
for  goose  farming  the  Embden  can  be  grown  readily  with  profit.  There  is 
one  thing  about  well-bred  geese,  practically  every  breeder  that  has  anjr  push 
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about  him  has  not  been  able  to  produce  enough  stock  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  breeders  of  Embdens. 

AFRICAN  GEESE. 

The  African  geese  are  a  very  desirable  variety  and  are  bred  extensively. 
They  possess  a  very  large  neck  and  head,  with  heavy,  well-developed  dewlap 
in  matured  geese,  while  the  young  geese  do  not  have  as  well  developed  dew- 
lap as  they  do  when  they  reach  one  year  of  age  or  older.  Their  long 
curved  neck,  broad,  flat  back,  breast  medium  full,  and  bodv  long  and  large, 
carried  upright,  gives  them  a  sprightly  appearance,  which  is  yery  much 
desired  with  the  better  bred  varieties.  They  have  a  very  pleasing  color  for  a 
water  fowl.  Head  is  black,  with  large  black  knob  and  beak.  The  neck  has 
a  dark  stripe  running  down  the  entire  length  to  back.  Aside  from  these  spe- 
cial markings  the  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  Toulouse.  A  flock  of  Afri- 
can geese,  when  bred  up  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  are  very  beautiful  and 
sell  for  long  prices  to  fanciers  who  wish  to  exhibit  them.  The  -young  are 
very  hardy  and,  like  all  other  geese,  live  largely  on  grass,  if  given  range. 
The  absence  of  knob  or  dewlap  on  the  African  goose  is  a  disqualification 
and  this  is  regarded  a  very  valuable  section  by  goose  fanciers.  Should  you 
produce  an  African  goose  with  a  yellow  or  flesh-colored  beak  or  knob,  it 
would  be  worthless  from  a  fancier's  point  of  view.  These  points  must  be 
black  and  very  prominent.  The  larger  and  more  pronounced  the  better. 
White  primaries  like  the  Embden  are  a  diqualification  and  great  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  permit  any  foreign  color  in  wings,  or  elsewhere  for  that 
matter. 

CHINESE  GEESE. 

The  Brown  and  White  Chinese  are  identical  in  shape,  but  vary  in  color. 
The  plumage  of  the  white  varieties  are  pure  white.  The  knob,  toes  and 
shanks  yellow.  They  are  of  the  same  weight,  being  much  smaller  than  either 
the  Toulouse,  Embden  or  Africa.  The  Brown  Chinese  have  a  dull,  yellow- 
ish-brown stripe  down  back  of  neck  from  head  to  body,  while  the  body 
color  is  a  grayish  brown.  The  knob  of  the  Chinese  geese  is  a  very  desirable 
section  and  must  be  large,  the'  larger  the  better.  The  knob  is  black 
and  bill  is  black,  while  the  shanks  and  toes  are  of  a  dusky  orange.  The 
same  qualifications  stand  for  these  as  for  the  African.  They  are  classed  as 
ornamental  geese,  however,  and  are  not  very  good  layers.  Their  grace  and 
great  beauty  attract  the  attention  of  the  fanciers  and  soon  become  very 
popular  with  the  fancy  trade,  but  not  so  much  with  farmers  and  market  men, 
as  the  larger  varieties  answer  their  requirements  much  better. 

CANADIAN   OR  WILD  GEESE. 

The  Canadian  geese  are  bred  largely  for  ornamental  purposes.  Of  late 
years  many  breeders  have  crossed  them  up  with  some  of  the  larger  varieties 
and  today  this  class  of  geese  are  in  great  demand  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
especially  so  with  the  Jews.  These  people  buy  those  large,  well-fatted 
crossed  breed  for  their  fat  and  for  the  meat  as  well,  but  mainly  for  the 
grease.  These  hybrids,  strange  to  say,  cannot  be  crossed  further  and«^the 
reason  is  unknown,  but  breeders  that  have  experienced  the  mating,  state 
that  the  eggs  are  never  fertile  after  you  attem.pt  to  run  the  cross  further. 
The  first  cross  between  the  wild  goose  and  any  of  our  dornestic  geese  proves 
highly  satisfactory  and  the  progeny  is  very  desirable  when  matured  and 
fattened  for  the  festive  markets.  The  head  of  the  Canadian  goose  is  very 
small  compared  to  the  body.  The  neck  is  also  very  slender,  presenting  a 
"snaky"  appearance.  The  body  is  long  and  slender,  wings  very  long  and 
powerful,  sufficient  power  in  them  to  carry  them  hundreds  of  miles  and  for 
days  without  making  a  single  stop.  The  Canadian  geese  are  being  bred  very 
extensively  in  America.  Many  breeders  do  not  breed  any  other  variety,  as 
they  claim  they  are  more  hardy  than  any  other  goose,  and  very  beautiful  in 
color.  Head,  beak,  shanks  and  toes  are  black.  Plumage,  gray  and  black. 
Lower  posterior  parts  of  the  body  are  white,  and  tail  glossy  black. 
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Canadian   or   Wild    Geese 


EGYPTIAN  GEESE 

The  Egyptian  geese  are  altogether  an  ornamental  fowl.  They  are  not 
considered  by  market  men  at  all.  Since  they  are  of  such  a  ferocious  dispo- 
sition, they  are  not  bred  by  many  fanciers  or  market  men,  but  by  novelty 
breeders  and  "zoo  gardens." 

Since  we  have  increased  in  foreign  population,  the  demand  for  geese 
has  become  very  great  as  foreigners  consume  more  of  this  kind  of  meat 
than  Americans.  Many  nations  do  not  eat  a  great  deal  of  any  other  kind 
of  meat.  The  feathers  are  used  by  our  people  very  extensively.  There  is 
a  steady  demand  for  feathers  and  eggs. 

NUMBER  OF  MALES  TO  MATE  WITH  FEMALES. 

Nature's  plan  works  best  in  rearing  geese.  Let  them  pair  off  as  suits 
their  notion  and  disturb  their  nests  as  little  as  possible.  If  they  have  grass 
and  water  in  their  pasture  they  will  soon  repay  for  all  expended  on  them. 
There  should  be  just  as  many  geese  as  ganders  and  they  should  have  a  pond 
or  branch,  as  their  natural  mating  place  is  on  the  water.  If  this  plan  is 
followed  you  will  never  have  many  infertile  eggs.  Pen  three  or  four  geese 
with  one  gander  and  allow  just  water  enough  for  the  tip  of  their  bills  to 
get  into  and  you  will  not  get  eggs  that  will  hatch  the  entire  season. 
Without  a  swimming  pool,  the  old  and  young  geese  soon  develop  a  form 
of  paralysis,  caused  by  black  lice  at  the  base  of  their  heads,  resulting  in 
speedy  death.  The  baby  goslings  when  shut  away  from  water  will  sit  in  the 
grass  and  go  through  the  bathing  motiori,  always  passing  his  bill  over  the 
back  of  his  neck  and  at  the  base  of  the  wing  quills.  The  gander  helps  raise 
and  protect  the  little  ones. 

PROPER  AGE  FOR  BREEDERS. 

Eggs  should  always  be  used  from  old  geese,  not  under  two  years  old, 
as  eggs  from  young  geese  are  never  as  strong  in  fertility  as  old  goose  eggs. 
We  have  heard  many  breeders  claim  that  eggs  from  young  geese  will  not 
hatch  at  all,  but  this  is  a  mitsake,  though  the  eggs  do  not  prove  as  high  in 
fertility  as  the  eggs  from  the  old  geese. 

DETERMINING  SEX  OF  GEESE 

It  is  quite  difficult  for  an  amateur  and  often  an  experienced  breeder  can 
only  tell  the  sex  of  his  geese  by  making  a  physical  examination.  Some  of 
the  best  methods  are  as  follows: 
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"The  gander  is  heavier  with  longer  neck  and  larger  head  than  the  goose. 
A  physical  examination  of  each  bird  is  the  only  sure  method  to  determine 
the  sex  for  all  varieties  at  different  ages."     W.  M.  Sawyer. 

"You  can  tell  the  sex  of  geese  by  their  'squall'  and  by  the  shape.  The 
female's  neck  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  male."    J.  H.  Worley. 

"By  physical  examination.  Some  tickle  them  under  the  wing  when  the 
female  will  cackle  or  chuckle  v/hile  the  male  remains  silent."     F.  J.  Gross 

"Catch  birds,  and  by  gently  pressing  around  vent,  the  sexual  organ  may 
be  easily  observed."     F.  D.  Fowler. 

"The  goose  has  a  low  bass  voice  while  the  gander's  is  more  sharp  like 
a  whistle.  The  goose  has  a  short  neck;  the  gander  has  long  slim  neok  and 
is  always  in  the  lead."     F.  J.  Damann. 

"Males  hold  their  heads  more  erect,  neck  longer  and  heads  a  little 
larger  though  in  well  grown  goslings,  this  is  difficult  to  decide."  S.  A.  Little. 

"Sex  is  determined  by  general  appearance  and  the  voice.  In  male  it  is 
shrill,  while  the  female's  voice  is  hoarse."     Mrs.  B.  F.  Bishop. 

BEST  TO  START  WITH  STOCK,  NOT  EGGS. 

It  is  much  better  to  start  your  flock  with  a  pair  of  birds  rather  than 
eggs.  Geese  are  peculiar,  and  their  eggs  are  more  so.  They  stand  shaking 
and  shipping  so  poorly  that  eggs  shipped  from  a  distance  for  hatching  are 
rarely  satisfactory.  A  pair  of  big-boned  breeders,  thin  in  flesh,  will  be 
quicker  and  surer.  The  first  question  from  the  prospective  buyer  is: 
"What  does  your  bird  weigh?"  This  leads  the  breeder  to  feed  too  heavy  in 
order  to  keep  the  required  weight.  So  instead  of  a  muscular,  active  breeder, 
you  often  get  a  small  boned,,  bow-legged,  butter-fat  goose,  absolutely  worth- 
less to  breed  from. 

YEARLY  COST  OF  KEEPING  A  GOOSE. 

Growing  geese  is  usaully  very  profitable,  as  they  consume  mostly  grass 
and  hay,  making  food  inexpensive.  It  costs  about  four  cents  per  pound  to 
push  them  for  market  until  they  weigh  ten  pounds.  We  have  received  as 
high  as  twenty  cents  per  pound  early  in  the  spring  for  a  gosling  and 
ten  cents  late  in  the  fall.  Culls  are  all  we  sell  on  the  market,  the  rest  being 
sold-  for  breeding  purposes.  With  a  clover  cutter,  clover  and  alfalfa  hay 
can  be  cut  fine  for  geese,  and  they  can  be  kept  through  the  winter  on  this 
with  a  little  grain  occasionally.  Geese  should  not  be  fed  much  corn  until 
you  are  finishing  them  for  market.  They  fatten  easily  with  plenty  of  hay, 
vegetables  and  grass  in  summer.  It  will  cost  only  about  fifty  cents  a  year 
to  keep  an  adult  goose  if  handled  in  this  way. 

RANGE  NECESSARY  FOR  GEESE. 

No  matter  what  variety  of  geese  you  select,  range  is  the  'all-important 
feature  in  goose  farming.  The  goose  that  has  been  fondled  and  heavily  fed 
and  has  never  had  ample  range  is  almost  worthless  as  a  breeder.  In  buying 
geese,  be  careful  to  obtain  only  those  that  have  been  accustomed  to  foraging 
for  their  food.  If  so,  they  will  be  found  thrifty  and  full  of  vigor.  If  other- 
wise, you  will  find  them  lazy,  stupid,  worthless  creatures.  If  you  do  not 
give  range  and  attempt  to  grow  geese  in  confinement,  you  will  find  them 
very  expensive  to  keep.  Grain  does  not  agree  with  geese  like  grass.  We 
would  not  attempt  to  grow  geese  without  pasture  for  them,  as  they  do  much 
better  on  grass  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  their  natural  food.  We  only  feed 
grain  to  our  geese  when  we  wish  to  fatten  and  market,  and  then  our  geese 
are  grazed  and  fed  grain  at  the  same  time.  They  will  fatten  very  fast 
when  fed  grain  and  allowed  plenty  of  pasture  and  water.  Breeders,  or 
birds  intended  for  breeders,  should  be  fod  but  very  little  grain  when  they 
have  ample  range  and  grass.  The  majority  of  failures  with  geese  is 
due  to  over-feeding.  It  is  all  right  to  feed  liberally,  those  that  are  intended 
for  market,  but  entirely  out  of  place  when  intended  for  breeders.  Geese  and 
dairy  cattle  do  fine  together,  if  there  is  plenty  of  grass,  as  the  geese  will 
feed  on  grass  and  the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  and  by  the  time  cold  weather 
appears  they  are  fat  and  ready  for  the  market.    We  do  not  care  to  have  our 
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geese  run  with  cattle  that  are  fed  corn  or  fat-producing  food  unless  we  ex- 
pect to  sell  on  the  market.  The  breeding  geese  should  never  be  allowed  to 
range  with  fattening  cattle.  Market  geese  only  should  be  allowed  this 
privilege. 

PROVIDE  RYE  PASTURE. 

In  winter,  we  like  the  geese  to  have  some  green  food.  A  rye  pasture 
is  fine.  Rye  for  geese  for  winter  green  food  is  superior  to  anything  we  have 
ever  used.  Geese  do  well  on  rye  and  require  but  very  little  feeding,  if  they 
have  plenty  of  rye  pasture.  The  only  feeding  we  do  is  when  snow  is  com- 
pletely over  the  rye  and  frozen  so  that  the  geese  cannot  get  it.  As  long  as 
we  grow  geese,  we  will  grow  rye,  as  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  When  we 
have  rye  pasture  through  the  winter  for  our  geese  and  can  have  plenty  of 
moisture  through  the  summer  for  grass,  our  geese  can  be  grown  at  the  leas't 
expense  and  at  the  greatest  profit. 

GEESE   REQUIRE  PRINCIPALLY   GRASS  AND   WATER. 

In  winter  we  feed  lightly  of  corn;  they  eat  the  bloom  of  clover  hay 
greedily,  also  bright  corn  fodder  and  cow  peas. 

The  idea  some  have  of  geese  is  absurd.  Geese  are  easily  raised  and 
very  profitable,  but  you  must  understand  their  requirements  just  the  same 
as  with  any  other  fowl.  Grass  is  the  natural  pasture  for  geese.  It  is  their 
natural  food,  both  for  young  and  old  geese,  and  as  long  as  you  have  plenty 
of  grass,  feed  but  little  grain  or  food  of  any  kind.  Geese  must  have  water. 
That  is  a  fact,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  large  body  of  water. 
Good,  clean  drinking  water  available  for  the  fowls  at  all  times  with  plenty 
of  tender  grass;  will  put  your  geese  in  the  very  best  condition  and  mature 
the  goslings  in  prime  condition.  We  will  admit  that  a  large  body  of  water 
after  the  geese  are  grown  is  very  desirable,  and  the  geese  enjoy  it,  but 
geese  can  and  are  grown  every  year  that  never  see  water  except  for  drinking 
purposes.  If  you  cannot  do  any  better,  keep  a  large  washtub  full  of  water 
where  the  geese  can  get  in  it. 

In  addition  to  grass  range  it  is  quite  often  advisable  to  give  breeding 
geese  other  rations  for  best  results.  Some  well  known  breeders  recommend 
the  following: 

"Wheat,  bran,  oats  and  corn  twice  a  week."  J.  H.  Worley. 

"Whole  corn  with  wheat  and  other  small  grain."    F.  D.  Fowler. 

"I  feed  mine  as  I  do  laying  hens;  three  parts  bran,  one  part  wheat  mid- 
dlings, two  parts  corn  and  oats  mixed.  One  part  of  beef  scrap  to  ten  of 
mixture.     Mix  more  moist  than  for  hens.''     S    A.  Little. 

"In  fall  and  winter  feed  cut  clover  or  alfalfa,  soaked  in  warm  water 
mixed  with  a  little  corn  meal  and  shorts.  In  the  breeding  season  in  addition 
to  grass,  feed  twi:e  daily,  by  measure  4  parts  bran,  2  parts  shorts,  1  part 
corn  meal,  5  per  cent  beef  scraps.  Oyster  shells  before  them."  W.  M. 
Sawyer. 

"Forage  with  a  little  oats  and  corn.  Oats  are  better  soaked  or  scalded 
and  fed  in  troughs."     Mrs.  B.  F.  Hislop. 

"Corn  meal,  bran  and  scraps  mixed  together.  A  little  corn,  potatoes, 
turnips,  etc."     H.  L.  Sweet. 

"Cracked  corn,  bran  middlings,  and  grass  or  cut  clover."    F.  J.  Gross. 

"Oats  and  barley.  Wheat  and  a  little  corn  twice  a  week."    F.  J.  Damann. 

THE  PROPER  LOCATION. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  geese  are  water  fowls,  and  low,  wet  land  unfit 
for  anything  else  can  be  used  on  which  to  grow  geese,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  want  a  dry,  high  location  for  a  roosting  place  for  geese.  You  give  geese 
access  to  high  quarters  as  well  as  low  land  and  you  will  notice  they  always 
go  to  the  highest  point  every  night  to  rocst.  This  is  easily  understood. 
Geese  contract  rheumatism  when  compelled  to  roost  on  low,  wet  land. 
They  Invariably  select  a  high  spot  at  roosting  time.  Shade  is  a  necessity  for 
geese  in  summer.  Without  shade  geese  do  not  appear  to  do  well,  if  they 
are  forced  to  remain  out  in  the  heat  all  day  Igng-    An  orchard  is  an  ideal 
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place  for  geese  in  the  summer  time.  We  have  seen  our  geese  devour  a 
multitude  of  viforms  that  fall  from  the  apples  and  limbs.  Not  only  this,  but 
they  will  skin  every  piece  of  rough  bark  from  the  trunks  and  devour  many 
deadly  insects  that  are  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  We  have  run  our  geese  in 
the  orchards  time  after  time  and  know  they  will  help  rid  an  orchard  of 
deadly  insects. 

CARE   OF   GOSLINGS— INCUBATION  AND    BROODING. 

Goslings  are  cared  for  much  the  same  as  turkeys  when  first  hatched. 
When  goslings  begin  to  hatch,  we  place  them  in  a  basket  lined  with 
a  good  warm  woolen  cloth,  so  that  when  they  are  placed"  in  the  basket 
we  can  cover  them  up  snugly  and  keep  them  warm  until  the  hatch  is 
entriely  over.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  fowls  when  young  to  want  their  backs 
warm.  Any  and  all  fowls  require  back  warmers,  so  we  cover  the  goslings 
up  carefully  and  place  them  in  a  warm  room  in  the  house  and  never  disturb 
them  except  to  see  that  none  are  overcrowded  and  prevent  smothering.  As 
soon  as  all  the  eggs  have  hatched,  we  place  the  goslings  out  with  a  mother 
goose.  We  never  give  goslings  to  a  chicken  hen  unless  we  are  compelled 
to.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  have  a  Toulouse  goose  become  broody,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  nonsitters,  but  at  the  same  time  they  do  sometimes 
become  broody,  and  when  they  do,  they  make  fine  mothers.  We  always  try 
to  have  a  mother  goose  to  take  the  goslings,  as  they  understand  the  nature 
of  their  own  kind  better  than  hens  and  grow  them  much  better.  We 
incubate  the  eggs  with  chicken  hens  invariably.  Some  use  incubators  for 
goose  eggs,  but  we  have  never  been  successful  in  hatching  goose  eggs 
with  incubators,  much  preferring  to  use  good  broody  chicken  hens. 

Keep  the  goslings  on  a  dirt  floor.  Never  brood  them  on  a  board  floor. 
Goose  eggs  hatch  in  28  days,  and  they  are  usually  well  feathered  before  the 
hot  sun  comes  to  burn  their  backs.  Late  goslings  often  die  from  the 
sun.  We  never  like  to  "break  up"  a  goose  and  make  her  lay  again.  If  she 
raises  twelve  goslings  with  a  ready  sale  at  five  and  ten  dollars  per  pair  she 
has  paid  her  keep  and  more.  They  resent  your  interference  and  often 
trample  the  young  or  engage  you  in  a  scrap.  The  quieter  they  are  the  bet- 
ter. 

If  you  must  get  eggs  and  hatch  with  a  chicken  hen,  sprinkle  the  eggs 
often  and  go  to  the  nest  at  least  three  times  a  week  and  turn  the  eggs, 
as  biddy  can  not  roll  such  big  eggs.  The  goose  takes  her  swim  and  returns 
to  the  nest  with  weat  feathers,  to  wet  up  the  eggs  that  the  shell  may 
soften  and  release  them.  Do  not  help  them  out  of  the  shell.  It  takes  them 
a  day  and  night  to  finish  their  evolution  and  enter  another  sphere,  so  don't 
hurry  them  and  find  when  it  is  too  late  that  the  obsorption  was  not  com- 
plete. With  care  for  the  stock  and  the  choice  of  bone  rather  than  fat  in 
the  breeders  it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  a  beautiful  and  lucrative  flock. 

FIRST  FEED  FOR  GOSLINGS. 

We  place  the  goslings  out  in  a  grassy  plot  prepared  for  them  and  prefer 
to  never  let  them  get  into  water  to  swim  until  they  are  feathered,  but 
plenty  of  fresh  drinking  water  is  provided  for  them  several  times  a  day. 
Some  times  we  feed  the  goslings  on  corn  bred,  but  some  times  when  grass 
is  plentiful  we  feed  very  little  else.  If  the  grass  supply  is  limited,  then 
we  like  to  feed  sparingly  of  rolled  oats,  eggs,  corn  bread,  and  chick  feed, 
made  into  a  mash.  When  we  have  an  abundance  of  grass,  we  don't  feed 
much,  as  the  goslings  will  get  too  fat  and  die  suddenly. 

We  tried  for  years  to  feed  the  gioslings,  but  they  are  in  such 
a  hurry  at  morning  to  get  to  the  grass  and  water  they  leave  the  food 
untouched  and  at  night  they  were  so  full  of  grass  and  frogs,  they  would 
apparently  talk  about  the  day's  adventures  and  go  to  sleep,  so  we  left  Mrs. 
Goose  to  feed  them,  and  she  does  it  to  my  satisfaction.  If  we  attempt  to 
feed  them  at  all,  we  feed  them  and  handle  them  just  about  the  same  as  we 
do  our  ducks. 

We  give  pther  methods  of  feeding  goslings  for  the  reason  that  some 
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feeds  are  available  in  one  section  and  not  in  another,  and  one  method  may 
prove  successful  with  one  breeder  and  not  with  another. 

How  should  goslings  be  fed  and  cared  for? 

"Keep  them  warm  and  feed  meal,  bran  and  a  very  few  scraps  at  first. 
Give  plenty  of  water,  grit  and  shade  and  keep  in  small  pens  where  there  is 
short  grass."    Herbert  L.  Sweet. 

"They  should  be  fed  on  soft  food  while  small,  bread  with  a  little  fins 
gravel  is  best,  with  lettuce,  radish  tops  and  cabbage  leaves  for  green  food. 
Allow  them  a  run  in  cloves  but  do  not  let  them  have  water  to  swim  in  while 
small."    F.  J.  Damann. 

"Keep  them  warm  and  dry  at  night,  out  of  the  rain  while  young  and 
when  the  weather  is  cold.  Feed  chick  mash  or  corn  meal  with  middlings, 
mixed  crumbly,  three  or  four  times  daily  while  young.  Give  them  plenty  of 
green  forage  and  water  to  drink."     Mrs.  B.  F.  Hislop. 

"Feed  cottage  cheese,  chopped  grass,  lettuce,  dandelion  tops  or  other 
green  stuff.    Move  the  runs  frequently."    Frank  J.  Gross. 

"Goslings  should  be  fed  corn  meal,  slightly  moistened,  not  sloppy,  and 
salted  as  you  would  your  own  food.  They  should  be  given  plenty  of  water 
to  drink  but  not  allowed  to  get  wet."    John  H.  Worley. 

"For  the  first  few  days  feed  eggs  and  corn  bread,  then  bread  and  small 
grain  with  plenty  of  green  food. to  eat  and  water  to  drink  at  all  times." 
Frank  D.  Fowler. 

"Goslings  .should  not  be  fed  until  24  to  36  hour.s  old.  After  that  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days  feed  corn  bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  with  lettuce 
or  fresh  grass  cut  fine  with  the  scissors,  as  a  green  food.  A  ration  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  by  measure  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal  mixed 
crumbly  with  water,  feeding  only  what  they  will  eat  up  clean,  may  then  be 
given.  It  is  advisable  to  mix  a  little  sand  with  the  food.  They  should  be 
allowed  a  run  on  fresh  grass."     W.  M.  Sawyer. 

"Keep  them  dry  but  not  too  warm.  I  prefer  one  hen  mother  for  five 
goslings,  in  a  large  roomy  coop.  If  a  clipped  lawn  can  be  provided  for 
range,  it  is  ideal.  Feed  them  dry  bread  crumbs  and  plenty  of  grass.  Give 
them  clean  water  with  grit  in  it,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  get  into  the 
water."     Sara  A.  Little. 

PROVIDE  SHELTER  AND  PROTECTION  FROM  RAIN. 

We  make  or  prepare  a  shelter  for  our  goslings  and  protect  them  from 
rainstorms  by  allowing  them  to  come  to  the  shed,  which  is  handy  and  next 
to  our  goose  quarters.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  threaten  rain  they  are  driven 
to  this  shed  until  the  storrn  is  over.  Goslings  appear  to  enjoy  standing 
out  in  the  rain  with  their  heads  up,  and  if  not  made  to  go  into  the  shelter, 
soon  fall  over  dead,  when  the  shelter  possibly  was  within  a  few  feet  of 
them.  Outside  of  rainstorms,  we  allow  our  goslings  to  graze  over  the 
pasture  at  will,  and  they  live  on  grass,  and  consequently  handled  in  this 
way,  they  are  almost  all  profit  with  but  little  expense  except  the  care.  During 
the  fall,  when  the  pasture  begins  to  become  dry,  we  feed  raw  potatoes,  man- 
gles, cabbage  and  turnips  or  anything  they  relish  as  green  food. 
AVOID   LEG  WEAKNESS  AND   RHEUMATISM. 

In  bad  weather,  we  house  our  geese  at  night  to  protect  them  from 
wet  and  snow.  They  are  bedded  with  straw,  the  same  as  the  ducks.  Any 
water  fowl  must  keep  its  feet  warm  in  order  to  be  comfortable.  When  they 
are  compelled  to  sit  out  in  the- open  in  the  cold  and  snow,  you  can  expect 
some  dead  geese  by  spring,  as  wet,  damp  sleeping  quarters  nearly  always 
produce  more  or  less  rheumatism.  If  your  geese  have  been  well  cared  for 
during  the  winter,  they  will  lay  at  least  five  weeks  earlier  than  when 
exposed.  The  eggs  will  be  more  fertile  and  the  goslings  stronger  and  easier 
raised.  While  we  always  feed  our  goslings  and  old  geese  in  the  fall  all 
the  turnips,  beets,  cabbage  or  other  green  food  they  want,  at  the  same 
time  we  prepare  a  patch  of  rye  for  their  winter  pasture,  and  as  soon  as 
the  rye  has  made  headway  enough  we  turn  them  on  it. 

DISEASE  OF  GEESE  AND  TREATMENT. 

We  seldom,  if  ever,  lose  any  goslings  by  disease.  If  we  lose  any 
goslings,  it  is  by  accident  or  they  are  caught  by  turtles  or  lost  by  some 
manner  other  than  by  disease.     Lameness  is  the  only  and  worst  thing  we 
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have  to  contend  with.  Of  late  years,  we  have  learned  how  to  overcome  that, 
and  that  is  by  not  overfeeding,  and  never  keep  our  geese  in  close  confine- 
ment, nor  allow  them  to  roost  on  low,  wet  soil.  Their  roosting  quarters  are 
always  kept  dry  and  bedded.  You  will  notice  that  if  you  have  lameness,  it 
seldom  makes  its  appearance  until  fall,  when  snovv  or  weather  appears;  or, 
should  you  keep  your  geese  confined  a:id  never  allow  them  range,  they 
will  become  affected  at  any  season  of  the  year;  but  generally  the  lame- 
ness comes  in  the  fall  and  winter,  when  you  begin  feeding  and  housing 
your  geese,  which  is  sufficient  proof  that  lack  of  proper  shelter  or  housing 
and  improper  feed,  or  possibly  unwholisome  food,  is  the  direct  cause.  If  we 
have  a.  goose  that  becomes  suddenly  lame,  we  isolate  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  and  feed  light  diet  of  stale  bread,  and  provide  plenty  of  water. 
We  give  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  and  rub  the  joints  with  some  good 
liniment.  The  second  evening  we  give  another  dose  of  oil  and  continue  to 
feed  very  lightly  and  keep  the  bird  warm  and  comfortable.  In  a  few  days 
it  will  be  improved  and  we  turn  it  out  -on  the  rye  patch.  As  soon  as  they 
get  able  to  get  out  on  range  and  feed  on  green  foods,  the  trouble  will  soon 
disappear,  as  a  rule.  Geese,  aside  from  lameness,  are  not  subject  to  but 
few,  if  any,  diseases.  They  are  long-lived  and  will  live  to  a  great  old 
age.  We  have  known  geese  to  live  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old. 
They  will  not  lay  as  many  eggs  when  so  old,  but  the  young  will  be  very 
hardy  and  easily  matured. 

PREPARING  GEESE  FOR  MARKET. 

We  have  learned  that  the  markets  demand  large,  heavy,  well-fattened 
specimens.  Birds  that  have  round,  plump,  fat  carcasses  are  in  great  demand 
and  will  bring  the  top  market  price.  In  feeding  geese,  we  always  aim  to 
get  our  geese  good  and  fat  and  as  soon  as  they  are  fat,  we  do  not  feed  them 
longer,  but  put  them  on  the  market  at  once.  We  handle  our  market  geese 
differently  from  turkeys.  Instead  of  giving  them  <-ange  when  preparing  for 
market,  we  place  them  in  a  small  lot,  so  that  they  cannot  exercise  but  little, 
but  prefer  that  they  get  some  green  grass  or  rye,  so  arrange  our  feeding 
pens  so  that  the  geese  can  get  to  the  green  rye  or  a  portion  of  it  at  least. 
We  use  a  trough  of  the  V  shape  to  feed  in.  Our  morning  feed  is  corn  meal, 
oat  meal,  rye  middlings  and  ground  wheat.  Mix  it  thoroughly  and  scald  and 
feed  while  warm.  At  noon  we  feed  shelled  corn,  all  they  will  clean  up. 
At  night  we  feed  ground  corn,  ground  coarse,  with  wheat.  Fresh  water, 
grit  and  charcoal  are  provided  constantly.  Geese,  when  feeding  for  market, 
should  have  plenty  of  grit  and  charcoal.  They  will  consume  a  large  amount 
of  it.  Keep  the  quarters  clean  where  you  are  feeding  geese,  as  everything 
will  become  filthy  where  geese  are  fed  unless  you  use  every  effort  to  keep 
things  sanitary.  Geese  fatten  very  fast  and  from  two  to  three  weeks  is 
ample  time  to  fatten  a  goose.  We  never  feed  after  the  geese  are  rounded 
out  and  ready  for  market,  but  sell  at  once.  No  one  can  make  any  profit 
feeding  after  the  fowls  are  ready  for  market.  Then  again  there  is  danger 
of  losing  some  because  they  are  overly  fat,  if  you  continue  to  feed  after 
you  once  get  them  finished. 

Many  growers  prefer  to  dress  their  geese  and  ship  them  to  market 
dressed  in  order  to  receive  the  very  highest  price  possible,  which  is  correct, 
as  the  producer  is  entitled  to  more  profit  on  his  product  than  anyone  else. 

METHOD  OF  KILLING  AND  PICKING  GEESE. 

Anyone  can  easily  dress  geese.  After  the  weather  gets  cold  enough 
to  insure  continued  cold,  you  can  dress  and  deliver  to  almost  any  market 
with  safety.  Omit  feeding  the  night  before  you  expect  to  butcher.  Hang 
up  the  bird  by  its  feet  before  sticking.  After  you  get  your  birds  all  ready 
for  sticking,  take  a  sharp  knife  and  insert  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  well 
back,  so  that  the  blood_  will  flow  freely.  Use  the  same  methods  as  is 
used  in  sticking  and  killing  chickens.  If  you  wish  to  dry  pick,  it  is  best 
to  only  kill  one  at  a  time,  but  as  we  have  such  poor  success  with 
dry  picking,  we  never  recommend  that  method  of  picking  to  the  amateur 
for  water  fowl,  as  the  skin  of  a  fat  goose  will  tear  in  spite  of  all  you  can 
do.  So  I  much  prefer  to  steam  and  pick.  The  best  method  is  to  take  a 
wash  kettle  or  stove  boiler  and  fill  with  about  five  inches  of  water.  Take 
laths  and  make  you   a  frame   that  will  fit  down   in    the  kettle  and   stand 


about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  water.  Heat  your  water  previous  to 
killing,  and  continue  to  keep  a  hot  fire,  and  as  soon  as  your  birds  are  dead 
place  one  or  two  (owing  to  the  size  and  room  you  have)  on  this  frame  and 
steam  thoroughly  for  about  five  minutes,  not  longer  as  you  will  cook  the 
flesh.  Make  certain  that  your  carcass  does  not  touch  the  water.  Cover  the 
kettle  tightly  so  as  to  retain  all  the  steam.  Watch  your  heat,  and  if  very 
hot,  three  minutes  is  sufficient  time  to,  steam,  but  if  reasonably  hot,  five 
minutes  is  about  the  correct  time  to  steam.  We  rather  prefer  a  moderate 
heat,  and  steam  longer,  than  to  overheat.  As  soon  as  the  carcass  has 
steamed  enough,  take  it  out  quickly.  Loop  a  stout  string  around  shanks  and 
hang  to  hooks  prepared  to  receive  them  and  of  the  proper  height  to  be 
convenient  for  your  pickers.  Always  hang  with  head  down  so  that  each 
carcass  will  drain  well,  and  the  blood  will  not  soil  the  feathers.  Pick 
rapidly.  Have  your  pickers  trained  so  that  they  will  understand  the  art 
of  picking  so  as  to  not  tear  the  flesh.  Do  not  hang  the  bird  over  a  barrel 
as  you  do  when  you  pluck  turkeys,  bpt  have  your  barrel  to  one  side,  handy, 
where  you  can  place  every  feather  in  the  barrel  without  getting  blood  on 
the  feathers.  The  feathers  are  too  valuable  to  have  them  soiled  and  this 
method  of  dressing  will  insure  you  bright,  clean  feathers  and  a  carcass  that 
can  scarcely  be  detected  from  dry  picking.  If  there  should  be  any  down  on 
the  carcass  after  you  have  finished  the  picking,  take  powdered  resin  and  rub 
over  the  body  and  place  back  in  the  steaming  kettle  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  remove  quickly  and  rub  briskly  and  no  down  will  remain.  This  steam- 
ing will  plump  the  carcass  and  make  them  appear  very  attractive.  If  you 
should  get  any  blood  on  the  neck  or  on  the  carcass,  take  cold  water  and 
wash  the  blood  off.  Never  pack  with  the  carcass  soiled  with  blood  as  it 
will  result  in  a  loss  to  you,  as  such  consignments  are  always  graded  and 
sold  at  a  reduced  price.  Have  racks  sufficient  to  receive  your  birds  after 
being  plucked,  with  room  sufficient  to  receive  thejn  singly,  riot  one  bird 
upon  another,  as  this  ruins  their  shape  in  every  instance. 

We  have  never  drawn  our  market  geese,  as  most  markets  prefer  them 
undrawn,  but  some  markets  prefer  them  drawn.  It  will  be  best  to  consult 
your  dealers  to  find  out  what  is  desired,  Some  markets  do  not  even  want 
them  dressed,  but  prefer  them  alive  and  well  fatted.  In  packing,  make  sure 
thaf  every  head  remains  on  the  body  as  they  will  not  sell  at  all  beheaded. 
Pack  in  boxes  of  about  one  hundred  pounds,  after  full.  Pack  with  legs 
and  body  as  straight  as  possible.  See  that  the  carcass  is  not  bent  or  twisted 
out  of  shape.  Make  your  package  as  tight  as  possible  so  that  there  will 
be  no  shuffling  in  handling,  as  this  would  cause  the  carcass  to  color  up 
■and  possibly  ruin  the  entire  consignment.  We  don't  like  barrels  for  pack- 
ing geese  as  you  cannot  pack  in  these  without  getting  the  body  twisted  or 
out  of  shape.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  some  do  of  packing  a  mixed  lot. 
If  you  dress  geese,  have  all  geese  in  your  package.  If  you  dress  any  other 
fowls,  have  the  packages  contain  each  variety  separately.  Never  mix  up 
your  packages.  Get  your  consignments  on  the  markets  at  a  season  or  at 
a  time  when  the  market  is  most  active  as  you  will  realize  much  more.  If 
you  ship  alive,  you  will  find  that  the  ordinary  shipping  crates  for  water  fowls 
used  by  poultry  market  men  are  the  most  convenient  for  marketing  geese. 
See  that  they  have  plenty  of  water  to  drink  while  on  the  way,  but  avoid 
feeding  as  they  will  arrive  in  better  condition  without  food.  The  feathers 
plucked  from  your  dressed  geese  should  be  sacked  and  thoroughly  dried 
before  offering  them  on  the  market.  If  you  once  get  into  the  goose  indus- 
try, you  will  likely  find  it  a  pleasant  and  profitable  business,  as  you  have 
a  double  profit  coming,  in  the  shape  of  feathers  and  meat.  Like  any  other 
business,  it  must  be  understood  and  sensibly  handled  in  order  to  make  it 
profitable. 

PICKING  LIVE  GEESE  FOR  FEATHERS. 

We  do  not  pick  our  breeding  geese  only  at  their  natural  molting  period. 
Goslings  which  are  intended  for  market  in  the  fall,  should  not  be  picked,  but 
the  small  feathers  of  the  breast  and  sides  may  be  removed.  It  does  not  pay 
to  pick  breeding  geese  except  at  their  natural  rnolting  period,  which  comes 
after  the  laying  season.  They  may  then  be  picked  every  seven  or  eight 
weeks  until  cold  weather,  if  fed  for  this  purpose.     A  fifteen-pound  goose. 


if  well  cared  for,  will  average  one-half  to  one  pound  of  feathers  a  year  with- 
out injury  to  its  breeding  qualities.  Goose  feathers  in  most  sections  are 
worth  from  thirty-five  cents  to  seventy-five  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
the  color  and  quality  of  the  feathers. 

GUINEA  CULTURE. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  prejudice  existing  against  guineas  which  is 
not  deserving.  This  prejudice  exists  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they 
hav.e  a  tendency  to  wander  away  from  home  and  become  lost,  or  because  of 
their  noisiness.  In  reality,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  either  of  these 
two  objections.     We  have  grown  guineas,  both  White  and  Pearl,  for  many 
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,        .        ,  „       ,  „    .  — Courtesy  of  the   Country   Gentleman. 

A  pair  of  Pearl  Guineas  ready  for  market.     They  are  used  as  a  substitute 

ror  game  and  this  fact  is  going-  to  make  a  greater  and   growing  demand  for 


years  and  must  say  that  our  guineas  have  never  wandered  away,  neither 
have  they  been  a  nuisance  because  of  the  excessive  noise.  Guineas  should 
never  be  considered  as  ordinary  poultry  for  they  are  in  class  to  themselves 
and  cannot  be  compared  with  any  other  domestic  poultry.  They  are  nat- 
urally a  wild  fowl,  but  can  be  taught  or  trained  to  seek  farm  buildings  and 
surroundings  for  their  homes.  They  are  a  fowl  of  considerable  merit. 
While  they  are  naturally  a  wild  fowl,  partially  domesticated,  yet  they  stili 
possess  a  pronounced  desire  to  roam.    They  never  roam  so  far  but  what  ttipv 
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will  return  to  their  roosting  quarters.  They  appear  to  have  a  disposition 
to  be  a  natural  guard  about  farm  homes.  Nothing  takes  place  about  the 
place  at  night  or  day,  without  the  guineas  put  up  a  shrill  shriek,  a  distinct 
note  of  warning  that  there  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary  taking  place. 
Let  a  stranger  appear  on  the  place,  and  every  guinea  will  at  once  put  up  a 
note  of  warning.  At  night,  if  a  chicken,  goose,  turkey  or  duck  makes  the 
least  bit  of  fuss,  denoting  distress,  the  guineas  will  chime  in  and  give  us 
notice  that  there  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary  taking  place.  Aside  from 
these  inclinations,  they  are  very  valuable  as  layers,  as  well  as  for  meat. 
However,  it  is  not  every  location  that  is  suited  for  guineas,  as  they  must 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  range.  This  range,  you  know,  is  not  always  pos- 
sible, hence  guineas  should  not  be  considered  if  range  is  impossible.  Free- 
dom is  important  with  all  wild  fowls.  While  this  is  true,  we  can  better  con- 
fine guineas  with  success  and  without  fear  of  immediate  danger  than  most 
any  other  fowl  of  the  same  nature.  This  spring  we  had  a  large  number  of 
young  male  guineas  which  we  were  holding  for  breeding  purposes,  selling  to 
customers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  as  the  guinea  mating  season  comes  later 
that  with  almost  any  other  fowl,  we  are  always  compelled  to  hold  them  later 
than  other  fowls.  Consequently,  we  were  compelled  to  yard  in  a  lot  only 
24x32,  with  comfortable  house  conveniences,  and  these  cockerels  on  the  day 
we  disposed  of  the  last  one,  which  was  late  in  May,  were  as  vigorous  and  as 
active  as  if  they  had  been  ranging  over  a  thousand  acres  of  land.  We  cannot 
handle  turkey  cockerels  in  this  manner,  so  guineas,  after  all,  can  be  con- 
fined to  a  certain  degree  with  better  success  than  almost  any  other  naturally 
wild  fowl.  You  cannot  confine  the  breeders  any  great  length  of  time  and 
count  on  good  hatches.  We  confine  or  pen  our  breeders  sometimes  for  cer- 
tain reasons  in  order  to  improve  the  matings,  but  we  manage  to  liberate  them 
some  part  of  the  day  for  exercise  and  do  not  experience  any  bad  results.  In 
a  general  way,  guineas  should  have  freedom.  The  more  liberty  they  have, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  less  desire  they  have  for  wandering  away  from 
home.  We  know  personally  of  several  flocks  that  were  forced  to  limited 
range,  which  would,  when  permitted  to  range,  leave  home  entirely  in  order 
to  get  freedom.  Where  they  have  freedom,  they  will  invariably  come  back 
to  their  proper  quarters. 

BEST  LOCATION  FOR  GUINEAS. 

The  most  suited  place  for  guineas  we  find  is  a  large  orchard  near  your 
houses.  The  garden  is  a  desirable  place  for  guineas  and  is  much  appreciated 
by  them.  Guineas  will  not  scratch  or  eat  of  the  fruit,  as  you  might  suppose, 
but  will  quietly  creep  along  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  ridding  the  plants  of 
many  deadly  insects.  They  see  every  bug  and  insect  that  makes  its  appear- 
ance. They  want  to  be  where  they  will  not  be  molested.  Last  season  we 
had  a  pair  of  guineas  range  in  the  garden  all  season.  The  hen  made  a  nest 
under  a  large  rhubarb  leaf  and  laid  a  full  clutch  of  eggs  and  incubated  the 
eggs  and  brought  off  a  fine  drove  of  pretty  guineas  that  lived  off  of  the 
■  garden  insects  all  season.  The  insects  which  they  permitted  to  live  were 
mighty  few  as  every  cucumber  vine  was  raided  every  morning  the  same  as 
all  other  plants,  and  a  finer  garden  was  seldom  seen.  We  placed  a  fountain 
of  fresh  water  in  a  convenient  place  for  them  in  the  shade.  They  soon  learn- 
ed its  whereabouts  and  from  all  appearances  they  thrived  and  did  as  well  as 
we  could  have  desired. 

EXCESSIVE  INBREEDING  DETRIMENTAL. 

Guineas  are  the  least  trouble  of  all  fowls.  They  are  self-supporting. 
Guineas,  like  ducks,  are  easily  weakened  by  inbreeding,  not  to  such  a 
degree  as  it  affects  chickens,  but  about  the  same  as  it  affects  water  fowls. 
They  are  inbred  more  perhaps  than  water  fowls,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  many  flocks  to  be  low  in  vitality.  We  are  very  careful  to  not  tolerate 
inbreeding  in  our  matings.  We  cannot  mature  the  chicks  where  the  matings 
have  been  excessively  inbred.  The  young  will  appear  very  delicate,  where 
inbreeding  is  tolerated,  therefore  new  blood  should  be  introduced  at  least 
every  second  year.  Where  guineas  are  non-related,  the  progeny  is  very 
•  hardy  and  matures  rapidly. 
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SELECT  THEIR  OWN  FOOD  FROM  THE  RANGE. 

They  prefer  to  select  their  own  food  from  the  range,  as  they  live  chiefly 
on  insects,  worms  and  wild  seeds  just  the  same  as  turkeys.  If  we  feed 
guineas  freely  they  soon  contract  indigestion  just  the  same  as  a  turkey,  and 
die.  Always  allow  them  to  feed  on  natural  foods.  If  they  are  fed  at  all  they 
should  be  fed  about  the  same  as  chickens  but  not  so  freely. 

DISTINGUISHING   THE    SEX    OF    GUINEAS. 

It  is  quite  a  difficult  matter  for  an  amateur  to  distinguish  a  male  from 
a  female  guinea  fowl.  Breeders  have  been  known  to  unknowingly  market  all 
of  the  females  or  all  of  their  males  and  then  have  nothing  left  except  birds 
of  one  sex.  The  male  has  a  somewhat  larger  helmet  and  wattles  and  coarser 
head,  but  a  more  positive  method  of  distinguishing  the  sex  is  by  the  cry  of 
each  bird.  The  females  seem  to  say  "Buckwheat,  buckwheat,  buckwheat" 
while  the  shriek  made  by  the  male  is  decidedly  one  syllable.  When  the 
guineas  are  excited  both  male  and  female  will  make  practically  the  same 
cry,  but  at  no  time  does  the  male  seem  to  say  "Buckwheat,  buckwheat,  buck- 
wheat." This  difference  in  the  male  and  female  can  be  distinguished  most 
any  time  after  the  birds  are  two  months  old. 

GATHERING  THE  EGGS. 

The  guinea  hen  will  always  make  her  nest  in  some  secluded  spot. 
If  you  visit  her  nest  and  touch  the  eggs  the  wild  nature  of  the  bird  seems 
to  cause  her  to  stop  laying  in  that  nest  and  she  will  take  up  a  new  one  in 
some  other  spot.  Therefore,  some  recommend  either  leaving  the  eggs  in 
the  nest  or  if  you  wish  to  incubate  them  under  chicken  hens  or  in  an  incu- 
bator they  should  be  removed  with  a  spoon  and  the  nest  should  not  be 
touched  or  disturbed.  After  the  eggs  are  removed  a  few  nest  eggs  must  be 
left  in  their  place.  It  is  usually  best  to  leave  at  least  a  half  dozen-  eggs  in 
the  nest  to  prevent  the  hen  from  seeking  a  new  nest. 


Distinguishing  tJie  sex  of  Guineas.  You  will  notice  that  the  helmet  and 
wattles  of  the  male  on  the  left  are  larger  than  those  of  the  female  on  the  right. 
(Courtesy  of  Andrew  S,  Weiant,  Bureau   of  Animal  Industry.) 


BEST  METHOD  OF  BROODING. 

We  have  read  many  letters  from  supposed  experienced  guinea  grpwers, 
that  advocate  many  thing?  that  were  always  disastrous  to  use.     There  is  • 
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one  theory  advocated  by  many  growers,  about  how  to  brood  guineas.  Some 
writers  say  the  best  method  is  to  brood  them  in  brooders,  a  method  that  has 
proven  a  complete  failure  with  us.  Another  method  is  to  brood  them  alto- 
gether with  the  natural  guinea  hen,  which  is  an  improvement  over  the  arti- 
ficial brooder,  but  a  method  with  which  we  could  never  have  any  success. 
We  have  used  each  method  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  several 
successful  seasons,  that  the  chicken  hen  makes  the  best  guinea  mother  pos- 
sible, except  the  turkey  hen.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  turkey  mother 
at  all  times  with  the  guineas,  we  advocate  the  use  of  chicken  hens  over  the 
natural  guinea  mother  or  the  artificial  brooder.  Our  reasons  for  advocating 
this  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  whenever  we  attempted  to  grow  guineas 
with  the  natural  mother,  she  traveled  too  fast  and  did  not  hover  them  as 
often  as  she  should.  If  guineas  are  brooded  in  a  place  like  a  garden,  then 
we  could  use  the  natural  guinea  mother,  but  where  we  are  compelled  to  give 
them  the  liberty  of  the  farm,  we  find  the  guinea  hen  travels  too  fast  for 
them  and  fails  to  hover  them  just  at  the  proper  time. 

Again,  the  natural  mother  will  go  up  in  the  trees  to  roost  entirely  too 
early  for  the  guineas.  We  have  seen  mother  guineas  go  up  in  the  trees 
to  roost  before  the  baby  guineas  were  able  to  fly,  hence  the  little  fellows 
would  all  be  dead  the  next  morning.  A  chicken  hen  will  not  do  this.  The 
only  place  we  could  ever  raise  guineas  with  the  guinea  hen  was  in  the 
garden  on  the  lawn.  The  guinea  must  have  abundance  of  brooding,  much 
more  than  the  natural  mother  is  willing  to  give,  owing  to  her  great  eagernesa 
to  range.  The  chicken  hens  will  hover  them  carefully  two  or  three  days  and 
then  when  they  start  out  with  them  will  not  go  far  nor  any  great  length  of 
time  without  stopping  to  hover  them.  Our  several  hundred  head  of  guineas 
are  raised  with  the  chicken  hens,  except  those  that  are  incubated  by 
the  natural  mother  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  cultivated  berry  patch.  In  such 
instances,  we  let  the  natural  mother  brood  them,  for  in  these  places  they 
cannot  range  far,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  plenty  of  insect  life  to 
live  on  and  will  mature  quite  as  well  as  those  brooded  with  chicken  hens. 

We  are  aware  that  some  writers  claim  that  to  raise  guineas  with  chicken 
hens  is  not  the  best  manner.  What  difference  does  it  make  what  method  you 
use,  just  so  you  meet  with  success?  If  the  brooder,  either  the  fireless  or 
the  heated  brooders,  proved  the  best,  we  would  use  them  and  recommend 
them,  but  when  they  do  not  and  years  of  experience  with  every  method 
known  demonstrate  real  facts  and  establishes  the  hen  method  to  be  an  abso- 
liite  success  with  us,  we  are  going  to  use  it  and  freely  recommend  it-  When 
we  give  the  baby  guineas  to  the  chicken  hen  and  allow  them  to  forage  for  a 
living,  it  is  the  best  method  to  use,  we  will  venture  to  say,  nine  times  out 
of  ten. 

MATING,  FEEDING  AND  CARING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

As  guineas  lay  only  in  summer,  it  is  useless  for  us  to  give  any  set  rules 
for  feeding  for  egg  production,  because  a  guinea  will  lay  if  she  has  range 
and  food,  when  the  period  or  time  of  year  approaches.  They  are  like  the 
the  flowers  that  bloom.  When  the  time  of  year  comes  for  flowers  to  bloom, 
they  are  going  to  bloom,  regardless  of  certain  inducements  that  may  be 
attemtped  in  order  to  induce  them  to  bloom  before  the  season  appears.  Same 
is  true  of  guineas.  You  might  feed  all  the  good  egg  foods  known  during 
the  winter  months  and  the  guinea  would  continue  to  be  indifferent.  It 
might  be  possible,  however,  that  certain  modifications  in  methods  of  handl- 
ing and  breeding  might  in  time  induce  winter  laying  with  guineas.  The  feed, 
we  find,  has  but  little  to  do  with  inducing  guineas  to  lay.  They  are  a  natural 
forage  bird  and  get  every  necessary  element  to  satisfy  their  wants  and 
will  lay  about  the  last  week  in  March  if  the  weather  becomes  mild  and  favor- 
able. They  make  very  poor  sitters,  being  entirely  too  restless  and  will  not 
usually  sit  on  the  nest  sufficiently  long  to  incubate  the  eggs,  especially  early 
in  the  season.  As  the  season  advances,  and  the  weather  gets  hot  they 
will  then  consent  to  sit  and  will  frequently  remain  on  the  nest  until  the 
hatch  is  completed. 
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NUMBER  OF  MALES  TO  FEMALES. 

We  mate  from  two  to  three  hens  with  one  male  and  find  we  get  quite 
as  satisfactory  hatches  as  when  we  followed  the  old  method  of  mating  in 
pairs.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  guineas  must  be  mated  by  pairs  in  order  to 
get  satisfactory  hatches.  We  get  very  fertile  eggs  all  the  time  and  mate 
from  three  to  five  frequently  with  one  male.  We  would  not  like  to  go  beyond 
this  number  as  the  per  cent  of  fertility  would  be  very  apt  to  run  low. 

INCUBATION,  BROODING  AND  FEEDING. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  guinea  eggs  is  about  the  same  as  turkeys, 
twenty-eight  days.  Guineas  when  first  hatched  are  not  more  than  half  as 
large  as  chicks,  but  show  great  vitality  just  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
shell.  Unless  you  keep  close  watch  on  them  and  have  the  nest  very  deep  the 
little  fellows  will  jump  out  of  the  nest  and  run  off  or  be  destroyed  by  cats 
or  other  enemies.  We  make  very  deep  nests  for  our  guinea  eggs  and  as 
soon  as  they  hatch,  remove  them  from  the  nest  and  place  in  baskets  and 
cover  them  over  very  snugly  in  order  to  keep  them  in.  We  set  from 
four  to  five  hens  at  a  time  and  give  the  chicks  to  about  two  trusty  old  hens. 
We  place  their  brood  coops  in  a  safe  location  away  from  other  fowls  as  a 
guinea  is  just  like  a  turkey  and  when  young  will  follow  most  any  fowl.  As 
guinea  roosters  are  fierce  on  baby  guineas  that  are  brooded  with  chicken 
hens,  we  watch  to  keep  them  out  of  the  brood  pens.  They  catch  them 
just  like  a  crow  and  fly  away  with  them.  Why  they  do  this  is  a  puzzle  to  me, 
as  a  guinea  cock  will  fight  until  they  die  for  the  young  when  brooded  with 
the  natural  guinea  mother.  We  do  not  feed  the  little  fellows  a  thing  for 
thirty-six  hours  and  then  it  is  a  very  small  amount  of  wheat  bread  soaked  in 
sweet  milk,  and  seasoned  with  black  pepper.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  are  able 
to  run,  we  turn  them  out  in  the  park  with  the  mother  hen  and  feed  sparingly 
on  commercial  chick  food.  We  give  them  water  just  the  same  as  chicks  and 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  grit. 

When  the  guineas  begin  to  feather,  the  chicken  hen  attempts  to  "wean" 
them,  but  she  has  an  everlasting  task  on  her  hands.  Last  season,  the  hens 
did  every  possible  way  to  get  rid  of  the  little  pests,  but  could  accomplish 
nothing.  When  they  began  to  lay  again,  the  guineas  would  go  on  the  nest 
with  them  and  sit  down  around  her  perfectly  contented  until  the  mother 
left  the  nest  again.  One  old  faithful  hen,  after  she  had  used  all  the  skill 
she  had  and  attempted  to  lay  and  see  life  again  in  real  chickendom,  gave 
up  in  despair  and  took  to  brooding  the  guineas  again  and  remained  with  them 
all  winter  long.  Wherever  you  saw  that  hen,  you  would  see  the  entire  clutch 
of  grown  guineas,  with  her  or  near,  so  that  they  could  come  to  her  assistance 
at  the  first  approach  of  danger.  The  great  boldness  and  snap  of  the  guinea 
is  what  makes  them  so  valuable. 

GOOD  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GAME. 

They  are  among  the  finest  of  table  fowls.  When  they  are  dressed  prop- 
erly, either  young  or  old,  and  baked  slowly,  they  are  just  about  the  best 
flavored  meat  of  any  domestic  fowl.  They  resemble  wild  game  and  are 
now  in  demand  in  the  best  hotels  and  cafes  as  a  substitute  for  game. 

FINISHING  AND"  MARKETING  GUINEAS. 

The  demand  for  guineas  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  the  city  markets 
that  all  efforts  to  supply  this  demand  has  failed.  The  stringent  game  laws 
now  in  force  make  it  impossible  to  supoly  the  hotel  trade  with  game  meat, 
hence,  the  guinea  meat  comes  so  closely  to  the  game  in  flavor  that  the 
hotel  trade  for  the  well  fatted  guinea  has  become  great.  The  flavor  of  the 
guinea  cannot  be  detected  from  many  of  the  highly  prized  game  birds,  hence, 
they  furnish  an  excellent  substitute  for  game  birds  and  are  in  great  demand 
in  many  Eastern  markets.  The  general  method  of  preparing  the  guinea  for 
market  is  practically  the  same  as  that  used  in  preparing  any  other  fowl 
for  market.  The  guinea  fatte.ns  more  readily  than  any  other  fowl  raised  in 
confinement  and  great  care  is  used  not  to  have  these  birds  overly  fat,  or  so 
fat  that  the  flesh,  when  dressed,  is  easily  torn.  You  should  find  a  private 
market  if  possible  for  guineas  as  that  will  afford  you  a  much  better  price. 
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Almost  any  high  class  hotel  or  cafe  will  use  them  and  at  a  fair  premium  over 
domestic  fowls,  if  delivered  in  prime  condition  and  well  fattened.  The  palat- 
ability  of  the  guinea  is  no  longer  a  question.  The  flesh  is  highly  relished  by 
almost  every  lover  of  game  flesh.  Guineas  when  dressed  have  purplish 
colored  flesh,  hence,  this  color  is  expected  and  is  no  barrier  on  the  market. 
While  the  color  suggests  staleness,  yet  with  those  that  understand  this, 
they  look  for  the  natural  color  and  for  a  gradually  lighter  color  than  this  if 
stale.  In  Europe,  guineas  are  very  popular  at  the  leading  hotels  and  are 
grown  in  great  numbers  over  a  large  area  of  European  countries. 

MARKETING  DEMANDS  WILL  INCREASE. 

We  dress  guineas  for  market  just  the  same  as  turkeys,  and  pack  in  boxes. 
New  York  buys  freely  in  the  fall  and  ships  to  England  and  parts  of  Europe. 
There  is  no  real  good  market  in  the  West  for  guineas  at  the  present.  It  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  West  gets  sufficient  wild  game  to  supply  the  demand. 
However,  the  man  that  will  grow  a  good  flock  of  guineas,  will  find  a  good 
market  in  the  East.  The  guinea  egg  is  sought  after  in  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  markets.  The  Southern  cooks  always  select  guinea  eggs  for  cakes 
and  similar  purposes  if  they  can  get  them.  Here  in  the  middle  west,  guinea 
eggs  are  not  popular,  but  as  the  years  pass,  the  demand  will  become  more 
and  more  in  favor  of  guinea  eggs  as  they  are  very  highly  flavored  and  are 
absolutely  free  from  any  taint  caused  by  eating  filthy  food.  There  is  no 
fowl  living  that  is  as  clean  about  their  eating  as  guineas.  You  will  never  get 
a  guinea  to  eat  anything  but  the  very  best  foods;  hence,  their  meat  and  eggs 
are  always  highly  flavored.  Guineas  will  come  more  appreciated  here  in  the 
West  as  people  learn  more  of  their  food  value.  Some  people  really  think 
a  guinea  is  not  fit  to  eat  because  of  their  flesh  being  dark,  but  such  indi- 
viduals are  evidently  laboring  under  false  impressions,  as  the  better  class  of 
people  in  the  East  select  a  guinea  for  a  fancy  dinner  in  preference  to  any 
other  fowl.  Of  course,  during  festive  season,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
substituted  for  the  lordly  turkey,  but  almost  any  other  time  the  guinea  comes 
in  as  a  special  and  highly  prized  fowl  to  make  up  the  choice  meats  to  be 
served  to  fashionable  guests.  When  shipping  guineas  to  market,  always 
have  your  consignment  to  appear  in  the  very  best  possible  condition  as 
the  appearance  adds  much  to  the  selling  value  and  at  the  same  time  indicates 
that  the  fowls  have  been  fed  and  finished  in  a  first  class  condition.  Always 
market  your  broiler  guineas  early  in  the  summer  as  they  will  bring  the  best 
price  at  that  time,  but  fatten  the  old  specimens  in  the  fall  and  offer  them 
then.  If  you  do  not  care  to  dress  your  guineas,  ship  alive  and  see  that  the 
crates  are  roomy  and  equipped  with  watering  devices  and  just  a  little  feed. 
We  do  not  like  to  feed  very  heavy  when  we  ship  alive,  as  the  fowls  will  go 
through  in  much  better  condition  when  shipped  "lank,"  but  give  plenty  of 
water.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  guinea  is  a  tropical  fowl  and  cannot 
stand  severe  cold  weather.  Get  your  guineas  off  to  market  before  severe 
weather  sets  in  and  you  will  have  them  in  better  condition  and  avoid  having 
them  chilled  in  shipping. 

With  proper  care  and  management,  you  can  grow  guineas  in  large  num- 
bers and  maricet  at  a  great  profit  as  they  are  largely  self-supporting  and  will 
cost  you  but  little  until  you  begin  to  finish  for  the  markets.  The  finishing 
cost  will  be  comparatively  light  if  the  fowls  have  had  free  access  of  range, 
but  to  have  them  plump  and  the  flesh  highly  flavored,  we  like  to  feed  them 
about  ten  days  on  corn  and  wheat,  which  puts  them  in  fine  condition 
and  gives  the  meat  a  much  higher  flavor  and  makes  it  slightly  more  tender 
and  juicy. 

GUINEAS. 

There  are  five  important  things  which  should  be  remembered  in  the  rais- 
ing of  guineas. 

1.  Young  guineas  should  be  kept  in  dry  quarters  or  where  they  can  be 
protected  from  the  storm.  Mature  fowls  do  not  suffer  from  the  rain  or 
seem  to  be  affected  by  it. 

2.  Provide  an  abundance  of  water.    They  drink  a  great  deal. 
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3.  The  young  cannot  withstand  too  much  sunshine,  or  too  much 
cold.    They  must  have  shade  and  be  comfortable. 

4.  Avoid  frightening-  them.  They  don't  forget  a  fright  very  soon.  Catch 
them  only  at  night  and  then  only  to  treat  them  for  lice  or  to  examine  them. 

5.  Young  guineas  are  continuous  feeders  and  therefore  should  have 
food  given  frequently  instead  of  starving  and  then  feeding  too  much  at  one 
time,  for  there  is  danger  of  them  gorging  themselves,  and  indigestion  and 
death  will  result. 

CROSSING  GUINEAS  AND  CHICKENS. 

Guineas  can  be  crossed,  with  the  ordinary  chicken.  You  can  mate  a 
guinea  cock  bird  with  one  or  more  hens  in  a  pen  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  range  and  not  be  disturbed,  or  you  can  mate  a  vigorous  cockerel  of 
any  of  the  American  varieties  of  chickens  similar  in  size  or  smaller  to  one 
or  more  guinea  hens.  If  they  are  surrounded  by  natural  breeding  conditions 
and  are  not  disturbed,  they  will  mate  and  the  cross  will  have  the  shape  of  the 
guinea  with  guinea  head  points,  and  much  the  same  voice  of  the  guinea,  but 
will  be  much  larger  in  size.  The  flesh  is  very  fine  and  the  body  of  the 
bird  is  very  plump. 
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DUCKS. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  duck  business? 

2.  What  sort  of  a  location  is  suited  best  for  (luck  raising? 

3.  What  ag.e  ducks  and  drakes  should  be  used  for  breeders? 

4.  In  what  way  is  a  body  of  v/ater  beneficial  to  ducks? 

5.  Give  a  good  ration  for  the  breeding  ducks. 

6.  If  duck  eggs  are  hatched  in  incubators,  what  is  required  that  is  not 
required  in  hatching  chicken  eggs? 

7.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  deep  drinking  vessel? 

8.  Why  should  you  introduce  new  blood  in  the  fall? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  most  common  diseases  with  ducks?     Name 
their  Causes. 

GEESE. 

10.  What  number  of  females  should  be  mated  with  each  male? 

11.  Is  it  best  to  start  with  stock  or  eggs?  Why? 

12.  Why  can  a  goose  be  kept  so  cheaply? 

13.  What  is  best  method  of  incubating  goose  eggs? 

14.  Should   we   brood    the   goslings   with   a    chicken    hen,    an    artificial 
brooder,  or  with  their  natural  mother? 

15.  Should  they  be  incubated,  brooded  and  fed  much  the  same  as  ducks? 
If  not,  wherein  is  the  chief  difference? 

16.  How  should  geese  be  fed  when  fattening  them  for  market? 

GUINEAS. 

17.  What  particular  food  value  have  guineas? 

18.  What  should  mature  guineas  be  fed,  or  should  they  be  kept  on  range 
and  allowed  to  select  their  own  foods? 

19.  What  is  considered  a  good  method  of  hatching  and  brooding  the 
young? 

20.  Mention   briefly   five   important  things  which   should   be   borne   in 
mind  in  raising  guineas. 
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Fitting  and  Exhibiting 
Standard-Bred  Poultry 

BY  T.  E.  QUISENBERRY 

Copyrighted,  1921,  American  Poultry  School 

INTRODUCTION 

The  poultry  business  might  well  be  defined  as  having  two 
distinct  branches,  i.  e.,  the  breeding  and  production  of  fowls  de- 
signed to  closely  approach  the  requirements  of  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,  and  the  breeding  and  production  of  fowls  es- 
pecially for  market  and  heavy  egg  laying.  We,  by  no  means, 
mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  the' breeder  of  Standard  fowls 
is  not  also  particular  as  to  his  flock's  ability  to  produce.  On  the 
contrary  he  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  a  careful  student  of  that  im- 
portant factor  in  breeding. 

If  a  breeder  has  become  quite  proficient  in  the  production 
of  a  variety,  so  that  a  large  portion  closely  approach  Standard 
requirements,  his  fowls  will  then  usually  be  successful  in  the  fall 
and  winter  exhibitions,  thus  gradually  building  a  reputation  for 
his  strain  as  one  which  produces  high  standard  quality.  This 
reputation  made  by  a  breeder's  fowls,  if  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  breeder  and  properly  advertised,  creates  a  demand  for  his 
surplus  males  and  females  at  prices  well  above  the  value  of  fowls 
for  table  use.  The  same  is  ture  of  the  hatching  eggs  his  fowls 
produce  during  the  entire  hatching  season.  Thus  such  breeders 
gain  their  principal  income  from  the  sale  of  birds  for  breeding 
and  exhibition  use,  and  from  hatching  eggs  or  baby  chicks,  usu- 
ally having  commercial  eggs  for  market  only  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months. 

I  The  other  branch  of  the  business,  which  is  made  up  of  those 
producing  fowls  for  market  and  heavy  egg  production,  consists  of 
the  vast  majority  of  farmers'  wives  on  the  average  farm  of  the 
Central  States  and  the  commercial  poultrymen  who  are  generally 
found  devoting  all  of  their  time  and  considerable  acreage  to  poul- 
try, plus  being  in  the  business  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  enable 
handling  several  hundred  or  thousand  females  for  egg  production 
throughout  fall,  winter  and  spring. 

Strictly  commercial  poultry  farmers  depend  very  largely  upon 
eggs  and  poultry  sold  for  table  use  as  their  principal  source  of 
income.     Breeders,  who  are  raising  poultry  m  their  back  yard  and 
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one  or  more  vacant  lots,  or  as  a  side  line,  utilizing  only  a  portion 
of  their  time — their  main  business  being  of  another  nature  en- 
tirely— woujd  usually  do  much  better  and  derive  more  pleasure 
if  they  would  strive  to  build  up  a  family  of  some  one  variety 
and  perfect  it  until  the  greater  portion  oi'  each  season's  crop  of 
youngsters  closely  approach  Standard  requirements.  Such  breed- 
ers would  gain  more  headway  by  a  sincere,  and  thorough  effort 
to  breedir»g  for  increased  egg  production  at  the  same  time.  Breed- 
ers of  this  class  do  not  necessarily  need  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
large  volume  of  pro'duction  each  year,  and  will  be  the  gainer  after 
a  few  years  if  they  will  use  the  theory  of  restriction  and  elimina- 
tion very  vigorously  during  the  reason  for  selecting  breeding 
fowls.  In  all  matings,  only  fowls  shoula  be  used  for  breeding 
which  very  closely  approach  Standard  requirements,  and  which, 
by  their  carcass  measurements,  prove  that  they  have  the  ability 
to  produce  a  profitable  number  of  eggs  annually. 

To  gain  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  as  a  result  of  breeding 
fowls  close  to  the  Standard  requirements,  a  breeder  must  place 
the  best  birds  he  is  capable  of  breeding  and  developing  on  exhibi- 
tion at  all  fairs  and  winter  poultry  shows.  The  larger  the  exhibit 
the  greater  will  be  its  reputation  for  being  a  show  consisting  of 
birds  of  high  quality,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  advertising  value 
of  a  winning  record  made  at  such  an  exhibit.  These  lessons  are, 
therefore,  intended  to  assist  the  Ijreeder  m  training,  developing, 
feeding  and  preparing  his  birds  for  exhibition,  as  well  as  to  enable 
him;  to  handle  them  to  such  advantage  as  will  assure  them  reach- 
ing the  show  room  and  being  in  the  best  of  condition  when  awards 
are  to  be  placed  by  the  judges. 

A  breeder's  ability  to  properly  accomplish  these  things,  most 
generally,  means  the  difference  between  success  or  failure  in  the 
business  of  producing  Standard-bred  poultry  for  breeding  and 
exhibition.  We  have  known  hundreds  of  cr.ses  where  the  differ- 
ence between  first  and  second  awards,  or,  for  that  matter,  between 
first  and  fifth  awards  to  represent  only  a  difference  in  the  owner's 
ability  to  properly  condition,  train  and  exhibit  his  birds. 


THE  EXHIBITION  ^ 

Chapter  1 

In  our  lesson  book  on  "Poultry  Clubs  and  Organizations"  we 
deal  quite  generally  with  associations  organized  primarily  for  the 
holding  of  annual  exhibitions,  and  we  explain  in  detail  many  im- 
portant factors  for  consideration  regarding  the  show  room  and 
the  mianagement  of  exhibitions.  The  breeder  in  deciding  where 
and  when  his  fowls  are  to  be  exhibited  must  carefully  consider 
the  exhibition,  its  reputation  in  its  own  comm.unity  and  among 
the  breeders  in  the  territory  from  which  he  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect his  future  trade  for  stock  and  eggs. 

In  considering  exhibitions,  one  very  important  item  is  the 
show  room.     It  should  have  a  neat,  wholesome  and  attractive  ap- 


pearance,  thus  inviting  a  liberal  attendance  of  the  better  class  of 
agriculturists  and  townspeople.  It  should  have  splendid  ventila- 
tion, without  having  drafts  which  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  fowls.  It  should  be  capable  of  being  slightly  warmed 
uniformly,  without  some  birds  being  too  cold  while  others  are 
in  close  contact  with  the  heat,  creating  the  possibility  of  placing 
them,i  out  of  condition  and  causing  dissatisfaction  among  exhibit- 
ors and  a  loss  to  yourself.  You  run  an  even  chance  with  other  ex- 
hibitors of  your  own  birds  securing  an  undesirable  location  within 
the  show  hall. 

The  show  hall  should  be  lighted  and  so  arranged  that  an 
abundance  of  natural  light  can  be  alike  insured  to  all  exhibitors. 
The  room  should  be  wired  with  the  best  of  electric  lighting,  thus 
permitting  evening  visitors  to  view  the  birds  easily  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  Many  new  breeders  are  created  and  many  new  cus- 
tomers secured  from  among  those  who  are  able  to  attend  these 
exhibitions  only  during  the  evening.  There  must  be  ample  floor 
space  to  permit  the  cooping  of  the  entire  exhibit,  and  gtill  leave 
aisles  at  least  four  feet  wide.  The  building  should  be  conveniently 
located  so  that  town  and  country  folks  alike  may  visit  it  without 
loss  of  much  time  in  going  to  and  fro. 

In  most  cities  or  small  towns  there  are  usually  one  or  more 
prominent  buildings,  auditoriums  or  halls  which  have  a  reputation 
for  housing  the  best  affairs  of  this  kind.  Such  buildings  should 
always  be  obtained  for  poultry  exhibitions,  when  possible.  If 
poultry  exhibitions  are  held  in  such  places,  Us  reputation  as  a  show 
nail  usually  goes  far  toward  insuring  a  successful  attendance  at 
the  exhibition. 

Buildings  used  for  poultry  exhibitions  should  never  be  fire- 
traps.  We  have  known  of  one  or  two  occasions  where  a  building, 
containing  the  greater  portion  of  the  best  bred  fowls  in  a  com- 
munity, burned,  thus  proving  a  serious  set-back  to  the  poultry 
industry  in  that  section. 

A  building  containing  a  room  for  exhibition  use  which  is 
slightly  longer  than  it  is  wide,  with  an  entrance  practically  in  the 
center  of  one  end  and  good  light  coming  in  from  each  side  of  it, 
usually  permits  of  a  wide  aisle  running  lengthwise  through  the 
center,  while  the  row  of  exhibition  cages  may'  run  from  this  wide 
center  aisle  out  to  within  a  few  feet  of  each  side  of  the  building. 
This  arrangement  permits  the  flow  of  visitors  to  come  in  during 
the  rush  hours  with  very  little,  if  any,  congestion,  and  they  can 
go  immediately  to  the  aisles  containing  any  particular  variety  in 
which  the}''  are  interested.  At  the  same  time  it  affords,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  best  uniform  light  for  practically  all  exhibits.  Birds 
on  exhibit  in  shows  using  this  method  of  coop  arrangement  are 
usually  insured  more  uniform  comfort  and  are  not  as  likely  to  be 
in  a  draft  as  the  result  of  the  continuous  opening  and  closing  of 
the  entrance  door. 

The  building  should  be  be  of  such  size  that  it  will  permit  of  a 
wide  center  aisle,  with  cross  rows  on  each  side  of  the  center  suf- 
ficiently long  to  permit  the  average  double  row  of  cages  to  handle 
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all  birds  entered  of  one  variety,  without  double  decking  the  ex- 
hibition coops.  Double  decking  is  a  practice  employed  by  show 
managements  only  through  necessity  and  on  account  of  show 
halls  being  too  small.  Birds  shown  under  those  conditions  seldom 
ever  appear  at  their  best.  The  judge  is  forced  to  look  at  those  in 
the  upper  deck  and  see  nothing  but  breasft,  shape  and  underline, 
whereas  when  he  looks  down  upon  those  in  the  lower  decking  he 
sees  mainly  their  head  points,  general  profile,  breadth  and  length 
of  back,  etc.  It  is  found  that  the  same  light  seldom  reflects  upon 
the  color  of  those  shown  in  the  upper  deck  as  upon  those  directly 
beneath  in  the  lower  deck.  This  often  creates  a  hardship  upon  the 
judge  and  tends  towards  a  possibility  of  slight  errors  in  his 
decison. 

SHOW  MANAGEMENT 

Chapter  2 

Before  deciding  upon  the  exhibit  in  which  he  shall  enter  his 
birds,  the  breeder  might  well  take  into  consideration  the  manage- 
ment of  the  various  poultry  exhibitions.  Sanitation  is,  above  all 
other  things,  the  most  important  consideration.  Some  show  man- 
agements pay  very  little,  if  any,  attention  to  this  important  part 
of  conducting  a  successful  poultry  exhibition. 

Where  poultry  associations  furnish  the  exhibition  cages  and 
drinking  fountains,  the  management  should  thoroughly  spray  and 
disinfect  these  articles  of  equipment.  During  the  week  of  the  ex- 
hibition somte  good  deodorant  and  insecticide  should  be  sprayed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cages  and  about  the  aisles  each  evening  after 
the  closing  hour. 

I  Unhealthy  fowls  should  not  be  permitted  entrance  to  the  show 
hall.  Fowls  which  contract  diseases  or  sickness  of  any  nature 
during  the  life  of  an  exhibition,  should  at  once  be  removed  from 
their  allotted  place  and  exiled  in  a  different  room  or  hospital  sec- 
tion. It  is  often  advisable  for  such  specimens  to  be  returned  imme- 
diately to  their  owners. 

The  bedding  used  in  the  exhibition  cages  should  be  changed 
every  other  morning.  The  attendant  in  charge  of  feeding  and 
watering  should  understand  his  business  and  be  careful  not  to 
slop  or  spill  water  on  the  floor  of  the  cages.  Cages  bedded  with 
medium  coarse  sawdust  chips  or  clipped  shavings  are  decidedly 
more  sanitary  than  those  bedded  with  hay  or  straw.  Sawdust 
chips  act  as  an  absorbent  for  the  droppings  or  for  any  water 
which  might  become  spilled  upon  the  floor  of  the  cage. 

Many  white  birds  have  their  breast  feathers  and  lower  fluff 
feathers  badly  stained  and  discolored,  as  a  result  of  droppings 
adhering  to  hay  and  straw,  which  causes  them,  to  appear  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage.  This  is  less  likely  to  occur  wheref  coarse 
sawdust  is  used  for  bedding.  Many  exhibitors  object  to  the 
coarse  sawdust  chips  for  bedding  on  the  theorj'  that  their  fowls 
consume  too  much  of  it  for  food ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  leading  exhibitors  of  the  world,  includins  New  York.  Chi- 
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cago,  and  Kansas  City,  use  this  style  of  bedding.  The  best  breed- 
ers of  our  country,  now  accustomed  to  sawdust,  would  raise  a 
storm  of  protest  should  managements  of  these  shows  go  back  to 
straw  for  litter. 

Metal  receptacles  should  be  provided  for  grain  and  water. 
Peed  should  never  be  thrown  promiscuously  upon  the  floor  of  the 
cage. 

Whole  and  well  sifted  cracked  grains  should  be  used  for 
feeding  fowls  on  exhibition.  The  amount  provided  should  be 
ample,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overfeed.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  medium  sized  handful  of  grain  early  in  the  morning  and 
another  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  will  give  the  best  results. 
This  should  always  be  put  in  the  special  receptacle  provided  for 
that  purpose.  Should  the  party  in  charge  of  the  feeding  find  a 
quantity  left  from  the  previous  meal,  it  is  best  not  to  give  much 
additional,  if  any,  at  the  time.  Succulent  green  feed  should  be 
furnished  every  fowl  on  exhibition,  at  least  every  other  day. 

Show  managements  should  have  a  rule,  and  insist  upon  it  be- 
ing rigidly  practiced,  whereby  judges  are  permitted  the  unham- 
pered and  sole  usage  of  the  aisle  containing  the  class  on  which  they 
are  working.  All  visitors  should  be  barred  from  that  section 
until  the  work  of  judging  has  been  completed.  This  will  expe- 
dite and  hasten  the  placing  of  awards  and  insure  against  mistakes 
due  to  the  judge's  mind  being  taken  from  his  work  by  breeders 
and  spectators. 

Show  associations  known  to  have  a  superintendent  and  as- 
sistants with  a  reputation  for  speed  and  accuracy  and,  also,  for 
the  careful .  checking  and  receiving  of  all  exhibits  from  express 
companies,  as  well  as  for  thoroughness  in  shipping  home  all  ex- 
hibits, should  receive  more  consideration  from  exhibitors  than  if 
this  were  not  their  practice. 

Associations  having  a  live  wire  secretary  and  press  agent,  who 
tend  strictly  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  who  are  thorough  and 
accurate  in  recording  all  awards,  and  who  are  efficient  in  securing 
as  much  publicity  for  the  awards  of  the  exhioit  as  possible,  should, 
by  all  means,  be  given  a  preference. 

Exhibitors  are  the  gainers  where  the  judging  is  completed 
on  the  first  day,  and  the  award  cards  or  ribbons  placed  upon 
the  cages  and  the  announcements  of  the  decisions  made  to  the 
public  without  any  great  loss  of  time.  The  public  includes  the 
prospective  purchasers  of  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks.  More 
sales  of  stock  will  be  made  in  the  show,  and  more  orders  for  eggs 
and  chicks  will  be  booked,  when  awards  are  made  and  announced 
quickly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  entrance  or  exhibition  fee,  charged  by  poultry  show  or- 
ganizations, is  of  more  importance  than  is  usually  thought  for. 
We  find,  where  the  entrance  fee  is  so  large  as  to  dispease  som'e 
exhibitors,  that  the  reputation  of  the  show  as  one  where  uniform 
high  quality  is  found  is  greater  than  where  a  smaller  entrance  fee 
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prevails.      This  adds  value  to  a  vi'inning  made  at  such  an  exhi- 
bition. 

The  premium  money  should  not  be  considered  of  as  great 
importance  as  the  reputation  that  the  association  has  for  annually 
bringing  out  good  classes,  containing  choice  quality.  After  all, 
the  object  in  exhibiting  is  to  make  a  reputation  for  your  fowls, 
so  as  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  desirable  customers 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  true  worth  of  your  birds,  eggs  or 
chicks. 

POULTRY  SHOW!  ORGANIZATION 

Chapter  3 

The  permanency  of  an  organization  lenas  value  to  a  winning 
made  at  its  a^inual  exhibition.  Unless  an  organization  is  founded 
upon  strict  business  principles,  unless  it  is  largely  dominated  and 
controlled  by  men  and  women  of  known  integrity  and  .efficiency, 
and  unless  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  and  the  management  of  its 
exhibitions  are  based  upon  a  profit  making  basis,  then  such  or- 
ganizations and  exhibitions  are  short  lived. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  you  as  an  exhibitor  that  an  as- 
sociation be  able,  each  season,  to  meet  all  its  obligations  and  thus 
continue  in  existence,  than  for  you  to  receive  a  slightly  larger 
premium  check.  Though  you  exhibit  at  a  certain  exhibition  but 
once,  just  so  long  as  the  organization  continues  to  live  and  hold 
an  annual  exhibition,  the  record  of  your  fowls,  made  during  a 
previous  season,  remains  alive,  and  is  of  much  greater  advertising 
value  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  annual  exhibitions  of  that 
association  were  to  be  discontinued. 

The  officers  should  have  business  ability,  and  should  be  men 
and  women  of  even  temper,  pleasing  to  meet  and  willing  workers 
They  should  be  very  closely  affiliated  with  the  Standard-bred 
Poultry  Industry.  They  should  be  people  who  are  capable  of 
securing  financial  support  from  the  citizens  of  their  community, 
their, county  or  state  government,  and  capable  of  securing  a  pat- 
ronage for  their  exhibitions  which  will  insure:  its  financial  success. 

PRODUCING  EXHIBITION  QUALITY 

Chapter  4 

Exhibition  fowls  are  usually  the  result  of  efficiency  in  mating 
and  breeding,  in  the  housing  and  feeding  of  parent  stock,  and  in 
the  hatching,  brooding  and  rearing  of  youngsters.  This  takes 
in  the  broad  field  of  feed,  water,  ventilation,  soil  and  other  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  youngsters  from  the  time  they  are  baby 
chicks  until  they  are  prepared  for  the  exhibition  cage.  Health 
and  vigor  in  the  parentage  is  the  first  and  principal  requisite. 
Without  this  as  a  foundation,  the  breeder  is  handicapped,  regard- 
less of  what  other  exterior  and  apparent  quality  the  parent  stock 
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may  have.  We  shall  not  endeavor  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
subject  of  egg  production  or  rearing  of  fowls  more  than  is  actually 
necessary,  leaving  that  to  our  other  books  and  lessons  directly 
pertaining  to  that  branch  of  the  work. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  "like  begets  like"  in  the  breeding 
of  fowls  only  when  extreme  care  has  been  taken  in  matinjg  the 
blood  lines  back  of  one's  fowls  for  many  generations  to  insure 
against  the  existence  of  any  foreign  or  undesirable  qualities  in  a 
more  or  less  dominant  form. 

If  the  practice  of  rigid  selection,  the  restriction  of  all  fowls 
with  any  decidedly  undesirable  quaUties,  has  been  practiced  for 
several  gerierations;  if  the  health  and  vigor  of  a  family  of  fowls 
are  maintained  and  improved  upon,  and  if  care  and  discretion  has 
been  practiced  in  breeding  only  from  fowls  fully  developed  to  ma- 
turity and  known  to  have  attained  this  development  within  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  without  showing  backwardness  in  the  grow- 
ing of  flesh,  borie  or  feathers,  the  chances  are  then  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  poultryman  producing  a  large  per  cent  of  chicks,  which 
will  develop  into  birds  possessing  Standard  qualities  ito  a  high 
degree. 

To  raise  and  develop  fowls  of  a  desirable  quality,  chicks 
must  be  well  hatched.  It  is  more  profitable  to  rid  a  brood  of 
any  apparently  weak  chicks  during  the  first  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
than  to  endeavor  to  keep  them'  longer.  The  slow  growers  seldom, 
if  ever,  make  fowls  of  good  exhibition  or  breeding  quality. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  GAINED  FROM  EXHIBITING 

Chapter  5 

The  poultry  exhibition  is  the  main  factory  in  maintaining  .the 
Standard-bred  poultry  industry  at  its  present  high  peak.  Poultry 
breeders  in  general,  and  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  apparently 
fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  exhibiting  their  birds  at  some  poul- 
try exhibition,  either  large  or  small. 

If  one  is  breeding  to  produce  show  or  Standard-bred  stock, 
the  poultry  exhibition  is  the  necessary  basis  of  advertising.  One 
cannot  expect  to  sell  choice,,  Standard-bred  fowls,  unless  they  have 
proven  their  quality  at  some  poultry  exhibition.  One  ca|inp,t,:ad- 
vertise  such  stock  effectively  and  successfully,  unless  a  show  room 
record  is  the  basis  of  the  advertising. 

Doubtless  many  will  disagree  with  me  in  this  respect,  , but, 
I  dare  to  repeat,  it  is  the  poultry  exhibition  that  is  holding  the 
poultry  industry  in  its  present  high  esteem.  I  have  arrived  at.this 
conclusion  after  studying  the  past  history  of  breeds  and  varieties 
and  from  observations  and  experiences  and  by  a  thorough  stydy 
■of  present  day  conditions.  It  is  almost  beyond  contradiction 
that  when  a  breed  or  variety  has  failed  to  hold  its  own  in  a  show 
room,  it  has  gone  down,  and  gone  down  quickly.  On  the  other 
hand,   when   that   breed   has   witnessed   renewed   activity   in   the 
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show  room  it  again  rapidly  gains  prestige  among  the  producers 
of  commercial  poultry  and  eggs. 

We,  of  course,  admit  that  it  is  the  breeds  and  varieties,  es- 
pecially in  the  agricultural  sections  of  America,  that  have  proven 
unadapted  to  heavy  egg  production  or  to  rapid  growth  for  broiler 
m:eat,  which  have  first  lost  their  popularity  in  the  show  room. 
We  must  also  admit  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  poultry 
breeders  of  America,  those,  at  least,  who  are  breeding  a  good 
quality  of  Standard-bred  fowls,  became  interested  in  good  poultry 
through  a  visit  to  some  show  room. 

It  is  my  idea  that  the  constant  striving  for  an  .ideal  in  the 
show  room  has  brought  uniformity  for  the  breeder  who  likes  to 
style  himself  a  pure  "utility"  breeder.  Uniformity  in  all  parts 
must  necessarily  include  size  of  body,  size  of  eggs,  color  and  tex- 
ture of  eggs  and  a  hundred  other  items  that  must  be  considered 
in  the  successful  utility  plant. 

Constant  breeding  of  fowls  up  to  the  Standard  of  Perfection 
has  brought  to  the  Leghorn  its  high  record  as  a  layer  of  pure 
white  eggs  of  established  size.  The  ideal  or  box-car  shape,  and 
the  uniformly  Standard  red  color  has  made  possible  the  popularity 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Red ;  so  it  goes  with  all  of  our  popular  breeds 
that  are  so  constructed  to  likewise  be  of  practical  value. 

For  the  market  we  must  have  uniformity  in  size  and  color. 
The  day  of  little  eggs  and  big  eggs,  white  eggs  and  brown  eggs, 
all  in  the  same  crate,  is  a  day  of  the  past.  It  is  the  breeding  to 
the  Standard  of  Perfection,  and  the  exhibiting  of  the  product  of 
our  efforts  in  poultry  shows  that  has  brought  this  about. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  reader  is  essentially  interested  in 
high  class.  Standard-bred  stock,  [t  is  presumed  that  he  will  have 
surplus  breeding  birds,  exhibition  birds,  baby  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  This  being  the  case,  he  must  build  a  reputation  for 
his  fowls;  he  must  prove  their  quality  in  the  show  room,  in  order 
to  get  the  true  worth  of  his  fowls  when  he  markets  them  for  any 
other  purpose  than  table  use. 

It  requires  more  than  the  winning  of  "blue  ribbons"  in  order 
to  make  a  success  of  selling  fowls  and  eggs  at  a  profit.  I  know 
of  breeders  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  winning  a  few  blue 
ribbons  at  some  of  the  world's  greatest  shows.  I  know  of  other 
breeders  who  could  not  turn  a  million  blue  ribbons  into  ten  cents' 
worth  of  business.  The  value  of  winnings  at  all  shows  is  the 
samie  to  all  exhibitors  at  the  moment  the  judge  awards  the  ribbons, 
but  from  that  moment  the  little  piece  of  ribbon  means  something 
else  entirely.  What  is  to  be  gained  b)'^  the  ribbon  depends  entirely 
upon  the  breeder  and  his  ability  in  "cashing  in,"  so  to  speak,  upon 
the  reputation  which  this  ribbon  symbolizes.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  exhibitor  in  question  is 
a  real  breeder,  whether  or  not  he  really  has  the  knowledge  of  how 
he  produced  the  bird  that  won  this  ribbon,  or  whether  in  the 
future  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  this  standard  of  quality, 
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generally,  in  his  entii-e  flock,  and  among  ttie  birds  which  he  sells 
to  his  customers. 


SELECTING  FOWLS  FOR  EXHIBITION 

Chapter  6 

The  most  important  work,  perhaps,  towards  making  a  prize 
wmnmg  record  is  the  proper  selection  of  the  fowls  prior  to  the 
show.  Very  often  novices  at  breeding  and  selecting  exhibition 
poultry  leave  some  of  their  very  best  birds  at  home,  or  they  fail 
to  exhibit  at  all,  feeling  that  their  own  birds  are  not  of  sufficient 
quality  to  stand  a  chance  in  competition  with  the  birds  exhibited 
by  larger  and,  perhaps,  better  known  breeders. 
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Fig  1. 

Many  of  the  terms  and  expressions  used  In  this  lesson  frill  be  more  or  lesa 
misunderstood,  unless  we  can  nuike  things  plain  in  advance.  This  Illustration 
gives  a  partial  nomenclature  of  a  fowl.  It  shows  the  different  sections  nndi 
the  proper  terms  or  names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known. 


To  succeed  in  the  show  room,  or  in  the  work  of  breeding  good 
exhibition  poultry,  a  breeder  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Standard  requirements  which  cover  his  particular  breed  and 
variety.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  lesson  to  undertake  the 
teaching  of  the  Standard  requirements  of  any  particular  breed  or 
variety,  but  we  do  deem  it  of  vital  necessity  to  point  out  a  few 


of  the  pitfalls  and  general  disqualifications  which  many  exhibitors, 
both  experienced  and  inexperienced,  often  overlook  when  selecting 
and  preparing  their  birds  for  exhibition. 

One  common,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  common,  error  made  by 
exhibitors,  is  the  overlooking  of  a  small  piece  of  "down"  or  the 
stub  of  a  feather  growing  out  on  the  legs  or  between  the  toes. 

Judges  will  disqualify  any  clean  legged  variety  whenever  any- 
such  feather  or  piece  of  "down"  is  found  on  the  legs  or  toes  of  a 
bird.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  examining  between  the  toes 
for  a  smallhair-like  feather  growing  there.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  ca:se  of  Leghorns,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  Polish  and  Ham 
burgs-,  and,  in  fact,  all  varieties  should  be  examined.  . 

We  have  often,  in  judging  fowls  and  visiting  show  rooms, 
seen  cases  where  single  entries  or  entire  exhibition  pens  have 
been  disqualified,  due  to  one  male  or  female  in  the  pen  having  a 
slightly  wry  tail,  crooked  back,  or  one  hip  a  little  lower  or  a  litth^ 
higher  than  the  other  one.  All  of  these  defects  and  disqualifica- 
tions should  be  carefully  looked  for  in  selecting  birds  for  exhibi- 
tion. 


Fits'.   2. 
A  fowl  haTlns  a  wry  tall  which  dlsqualil'leo  it  from  winning. 

Again,  we  find  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  birds  in  the 
various  show  rooms  are  inclined  to  be  knock-kneed  and  do  ,not 
stand  firmly  and  squarely  upon  their  legs  and  lack  the  proper  dis- 
tance between  their  knees.  This  is  no't  a  disqualification,  but  it 
is  a  serious  defect.  It  denotes  a  physical  weakness,  besides  de- 
tracting greatly  from  the  general  typical  carriage  or  symmetrical 
appearance  of  the  fowl.  '  -  - 
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Fig. 

A  kuook-kueedy  narrow  breasted  fowl;  also  a  fo-wi  standing  squarely  upon,  itti 
Legrs  and  having  the  proper   distance  bettreen  them. 

The  texture  of  the  comb  should  be  carefully  examined  before 
finally  deciding  upon  the  particular  bird  to  make  up  a  show  string. 
The  combs  of  some  birds,  especially  on  males,  are  inclined  to  be 
so  fine,  so  thin  in  texture  that  the  ordinary  heat  in  a  show  room, 
or  even  the  heat  in  the  express  car  in  whicli  the  birds  are  forced 
to  travel,  will  cause  slight  comb  enlargements.  This  is  a  serious 
defect.     Combs  which  lop  sufficiently  #ill  disqualify  the  specimen. 

Other  things  being  comparatively  equal,  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses one  should  always  endeavor  to  select  male  birds  with  firm, 
stout  combs,  thus  eliminating  the  chance  of  the  combs  "going 
bad,"  either  en  route  or  in  the  show  room. 


1    , ,\\!i"'T|| ///f  --=..-  ...   jj,   ,, 

ShoWintr  a- beak  which  should  be  sandpapered  o*£  at  the  point  to  make  It 
fit  the  under  beak  as  near  as  possible.  The  comb  also  should- ft©. <!»!ecred  with, 
a  handkerchief  saturated  with  ether  for  about  thirty  miniates:  ,  Ry,  repeating: 
this  process  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  n  tew  h<>^s,,ltitwjll  suffi- 
ciently shrink  the  blood  and  heat  from  the  comb  and  greatly  assist  ft  to 
straighten  up. 


Another  very  common  defect,  which  we  find  upon  many  birds 
in  the  show,  is  one  or  more  slightly  crooked  toes,  as  shown  in 
Figure  5.  This  could  frequently  be  overcome  by  the  exhibitors, 
if  the  tendency  towards  this  defect  is  noticed  while  the  bird  is  very 
young  and  undeveloped.  Very  often  a  specimen  with  a  crooked 
toe  is  exhibited,  while  birds  which  are  otherwise  practically  its 
equal  are  left  at  hom.e.  While  this  defect  is  not  a  disqualification, 
it  nearly  always  nieans  the  difference  between  winning  and  not 
winning,  or,  at  least,  the  difference  between  a  high  or  a  low  award, 
especially  if  competition  is  at  all  close  and  is  made  up  of  fowls  of 
extra  good  quality. 


Fig.  5. 


At  the  better  'shows,  we  seldom  ever  find  a  fowl  with  a  squirrel 
tail,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  6,  although  this  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
at  fall  fairs  and  local  shows,  which  have  numbered  among  their 
exhibitors  breeders  who  are  novices  at  the  business. 

In  the  case  of  Leghorns,  Anconas,  or  other  light-weight  fowls, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  males  are  squirrel- 
tailed  or  merely  excited.*  When  birds  are  more  or  less  disturbed, 
nervous  in  disposition,  etc.,  they  are  inclined  to  throw  their  tails 
to  a  higher  angle  than  that  which  is  natural  for  them. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  select  a  bird  having  a  tail  carried  so 
that  it  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  the  proper  angle  should  the  bird 
become  disturbed  or  excited.  Special  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
bird  having  a  squirrel-tail  is  exhibited,  as  this  is  a  disqualification. 
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A  specimen  that  has  what  is  known  as  a  "slipped"  or  loose 
wing,  should  seldomi  if  ever,  be  selected  for  exhibition,  as  this  is 
a  serious  breeding  defect,  which  is  looked  upon  by  a  judge  with 
decided  ill  favor.  Unless  one  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  show 
such  a  specimen  in  order  to  complete  an  exhibition,  it  is  better 
to  leave  it  at  home.  Of  course,  if  such  a  fowl  is  otherwise  unusu- 
ally good  and  this  defect  is  not  at  all  exaggerated,  such  a  specimen 
can  sometimes  be  shown  with  profit. 

Wing  weakness  can  be  overcome,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  the 
fowl  is  taken  in  hand  at  an  age  when  it  is  growing  out  its  wing 
feathers. 


Vis.  e. 


It  seldom  pays  to  put  off  the  selection  of  your  birds  until 
just  before  the  time  to  exhibit.  On  the  contrary,  for  several  days 
and  weeks  beforehand,  the  breeder  should  watch  the  gradual  de- 
velopment and  changes  taking  place  from  day  to  day,  as  the  old 
stock  develops  a  new  cloak  of  plumage  and  the  young  birds  near 
development.  In  his  own  mind,  the  breeder  must  picture  the 
entry  he  desires  to  make  and  the  number  of  birds  of  the  .different 
sexes  and  ages  necessary  to  fill  that  entry.  With  that  in  mind, 
he  m;ust  begin  selecting  and  marking,  by  leg  banding,  the  birds 
which  appear  the  most  promising  for  this  purpose. 

In  selecting  a  bird  for  exhibition,  one  must  consider :  Firstly, 
the  bird  as  a  whole ;  secondly,  section  by  section,  giving  due  respect 
and  consideration  to  the  Standard  of  Perfection  and  its  scale  of 
values  covering  the  shape  and  color  of  each  section. 

A  breeder  must,  regardless  of  variety,  pay  considerable  atten- 
tion to  head  points,  especially  comb  shape,  eyes,  ear-lobes,  and 
color.  These  sections  of  a  bird,  if  decidedly  defective,  will  so  ap- 
peal to  the  first  glance  of  the  judge  and  spectators  that  the  bird 
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can  seldom  hope  to  be  placed  among  the  leading  winners,  espe- 
cially if  the  comipetition  is  made  up  of  birds  containing  a  normal 
amount  of  quality.  The  next  important  thing  to  consider  is  shape 
and  general  size.  This  is  more  important  in  the  case  of  solid  col- 
ored fowls  such  as  Buff,  White  or  Black  varieties.  The  shape  and 
size  of  a  solid  colored  fowl  is  more  often  noticed  by  the  judges 
than  in  the  case  of  parti-colored  varieties.  Shape  never  escapes 
the  judges'  attention  in  any  way,  though  there  are  varieties  hav- 
ing a   Standard   color  scheme  requirement   especially   difficult   to 


This  illustration  shovrs  "wlint  Is  Known  ns  the  wing  "hobble*"  sometimes 
used  to  prevent  birds  from  flying?  ovei-  fenees  and  at  other  times  used  witli 
success  in  strengrthenin^  a  weakly  carried  iTliig.  It  is  usually  made  of  self- 
sticking  tape,  placing  the  gummed  |»fde  of  the  tape  outward,  away  from  thjt! 
feathers. 

attain,  wherein  we  occasionally  find  birds  exceptionally  good  in 
color  which  are  out  in  shape  in  one  or  more  sections  and  are  still 
considered  extremely  valuable  by  breeders  and  judges  alike.  This 
is  more  often  found  true  in  varieties  like  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock,  Rhode  Island  Red,  Silver  AVyandotte,  and  other  parti-col- 
ored varieties  of  this  character.  The  bird  with  miedium  good  color, 
typical  shape,  good  size,  splendid  plumage  condition  and  good 
head  points,  is  usually  a  hard  specimen  to  beat  in  competition. 

Extreme  care  must  always  be  taken  to  examine  every  bird 
thoroughly  for  disqualifying  points  before  it  becomes  a  candidate 
for  a  place  in  one's  string  of  exhibition  birds. 

General  surface  colbr  is  usually  of  more  importance  than  un- 
dercolor, although  in  most  vari.eties  competition  is  usually  so  keen 
that  the  undercolor  must  ve  very  nearly  equal  to  the  surface  color 
or  the  bird  will  stand  very  little  chance  of  receiving  an  award. 

Unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  no  bird  should  ever  be  placed 
in  your  show  string  which  has  a  serious  defect  in  any  section,  re- 
gardless of  how  good  it  might  be  in  every  other  way.  No  birds 
are  produted  perfect.  None  are  free  from  minor  defects.  It  is 
preferable  to  exhibit  a  bird  having  several  minor  defects  than  a 
bird  having  a  striking  defect  in  sorne  one  section,  which  is  so  no- 
ticeable that  it  will  be  seen  immediately  by  both  judges  and  vis- 
itors.    Large  beefy  combs,  decidedly  unsymmetrical  birds,   a   de- 
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cidedly  brassy  or  creamy  tint  on  the  surface  plumage  of  white 
birds,  and  tail  carriage  altogether  too  high  are  serious  defects  often 
found.  Evenness  of  color  and  harmonious  blending  in  all  sec- 
tions is  a  desirable  asset  in  any  exhibition  fowl,  regardless  of 
breed  or  variety. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  when  possible  birds 
should  be  selected,  tentatively  at  least,  two  months  before  the 
exhibition  date.  On  rare  occasions,  one  can  go  out  among  his 
fowls  and  select  birds  a  few  days  before  the  exhibit,  but  they  will 
not  be  in  as  good  condition  as  if  they  were  selected  far  in  advance 
and  special  work  and  care  given  them.  In  reality,  the  time  to 
begin  getting  the  bird  ready  for  exhibition  and  the  show  room  is 
when  you  mate  the  sire  and  dam.  This  simply  means  that  the 
finest  exhibition  specim'ens  are  products  of  skill  in  breeding  and 
rearing,  and  not  merely  in  skill  of  conditioning  or  selecting  birds. 
The  latter  two  points  are  but  the  final  "toilet"  which  helps  the  bird 
to  look  its  best. 

Our  largest  and  most  successful  exhibftors  and  breeders  watch 
their  birds  carefully  from  shell  to  show  room.  This  means  a  steady 
growth  without  a  set-back,  and  with  every  help  towards  perfection 
of  form  and  color.  Feed  alone  will  not  make  show  birds.  Plum- 
age must  be  protected  from  sunburn ;  combs  must  be  developed 
evenly;  ear-lobes  and  wattles  must  be  kept  from  wrinkling  and 
blistering.  Imperfection  of  combs,  lobes  and  wattles  are  more 
often  the' result  of  injury  during  the  growing  period  than  of 
heredity. 

This  should  more  clearly  emphasize  the  importance  of  select- 
ing the  inost  likely  looking  exhibition  specimens  as  far  in  advance 
of  the  show  date  as  possible. 

'It  must  be  assumed  that  the  average  breeder  is  already  aware 
of  the  qualities  of  his  old  fowls,  therefore,  we  can  think  of  no 
excuse  for  not  selecting  the  most  likely  exhibition  birds  from 
among  the  older  ones,  at  least  60  to  90  days  in  advance,  for  any 
exhibition  heis  contemplating  making. 

It  is  important  to  allow  a'll  the  time  possible  so  that  one  can 
examine  the  birds  as  to  their  conditibn  of  plumage  and,  if  neces- 
sary, assist  them  througTi  the'moult'of 'in  developing  plumage  on 
any  section.  It  is  highly  important  that  old  birds,  especially  cocks, 
are  as  nearly  finished  in  hackle,  saddle  and  tail  covert  plumage  as 
possible.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  general  appearance  of  a  cock 
bird.  Male  birds,  especially  cocks,  should  be  fat  at  the  time  of 
exhibition.  This  helps  their  general  shape,  general  appearance  and 
means  they  are  much  more  likely  to  carry  away  the  coveted  prize. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  properly  preparing  birds 
for  exhibition,  especially  old  birds,  such  as  looking  after  the  gen- 
eral color,  the  condition  of  the  scales  on  their  legs,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plumage,  and  often  much  work  is  required  to  over- 
come any  bad  habits  of  comb  twisting,  etc.    This  all  requires  time. 

In  other  chapters  we  have  given  the  details  regarding  these 
necessary  and  important  items  or  work.  Show  room  success  should 
be  the  ambition  of  every  fancier,  and  no  part  of  his  work  is  more 
impbrtadt  than  training  himself  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  fitting  of 
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his  birds  that  they  m^y  receive  at  first  glance  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  judge. 

The  inexperienced  exhibitor  often  overfits  his  birds.  Please 
do  not  understand,  because  we  urge  that  birds  should  be  selected 
well  in  advance  of  exhibition,  that  they  must  have  too  much  work 
done  on  them.  When  a  bird  has  been  cooped  and  worked  with 
and  pampered  until  it  has  "gone  by"  it  m,akes  quite  as  poor  an  im- 
pression in  the  show  room  as  though  it  had  been  incompletely 
conditioned. 

Young  birds  quite  often  do  better  if  permitted  to  run  at  range 
until  two  or  three  weeks  before  show  time.  •  However,  they  should 
be  well  separated  and  only  a  few  birds  allowed  to  house  or  roost 
together.  The  male  birds,  especially  the  heavier  ones,  should  be 
brought  up  two  or  three  weeks  before  show  time  and  placed  in 
smjall  houses  by  themselves,  where  they  should  receive  more  or  less 
hand  feeding,  being  given  all  they  will  consume  of  feed  which  will 
grow  plumage  and  f'.esti. 


Fig.  8. 

Cock  Moulting  and  Conditioning  Coop  to  be  used  out  of 
doors,  and  can  be  placed  as  close  together  as  desirable  so  as  to 
lessen  time  and  labor.  In  the  case  of  white  birds  or  birds  which 
are  easily  affected  by. rain  or  sunshine,  it  is  desirable  to  place  male 
birds,  early  hatched  cockerels  and  old  cock  birds  in  these  houses 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  Not  more  than  one  bird,  however, 
should  be  placed  in  a  coop.  In  the  event  that  birds  are  being 
trained  oyer  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  training  exhibition 
coops  it  is  well  to  place  them  out  in  one  of  these  coops  during 
a  few  hours  of  the  day,  at  least  every  third  or  fourth  da:y,  so  as 
to  give  them  additional  exercise.  In  breeds  requiring  male  birds 
to  have  heavy  breasts  and  bodies  and  that  should  not  appear  too 
lankey  or  long  legged,  it  is  often  advisable  to  pick  out  the  most 
promising  cockerels  when  they  are  about  four-fifths  developed  and 
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confine  them  to  one  of  thesesmall  houses  for  a  period  of  from  three 
to  six  weeks.  Let  them  out  semi-occasionally  for  a  little  addi- 
tional exercise  and  natural  grubs  and  worms.  By  so  doing  it  is 
surprising  how  they  will  fill  out  and  settle  down  on  their  legs. 
These  coops  are  usually  built  about  three  feet  wide  and  four  to  five 
feet  long,  not  over  three  feet  eight  inches  high  in  front  and  two 
feet  ten  inches  high  in  the  rear.     See  Fig.  8. 

The  most  important  fact  of  all  in  the  final  selection  of  a  bird 
for  exhibition  should  be  its  physical  condition.  To  this  the  bird 
owes  its  value  and  attractiveness  which,  first  of  all,  is  noticed  and 
admired  by  judges  and  visitors. 

A  bird  should  carry  all  its  main  wing  and  main  tail  feathers 
and  none  of  these  should  be  broken.  The  cuts  which  the  judges 
are  instructed,  by  the  Standard  of  Perfection,  to  make  for  these 
missing  or  broken  feathers  are  so  great  that,  in  close  competition, 
a  bird  so  handicapped  can  seldgjn  win  a  blue  or  red  ribbon. 

A  very  important  matter  for  consideration  in  the  final  selec- 
tion of  birds  for  the  show  is  the  matter  of  weight,  and  especially  is 
this  true  in  score  card  shows.  Everyone  should  inform  himself  as 
to  the  exact  Standard  weights  which  his  particular  variety  should 
weigh  in  the -show  room  in  order  for  his  fowls  to  pass  withotit 
a  cut. 

In  selecting  probable  exhibition  birds,  it  is  vitally  important 
to  bear  in  mind  those  that  have  the  proper  style,  the  proper  form 
and  frame  on  which  to  place  the  proper  amount  of  flesh  to  make 
the  bird  appear  at  its  best,  and  to  insure  that  it  will  measure  up 
to  Standard  requirements  for  weight. 

Our  English  cousins  show  their  birds  in  splendid  condition. 
They  are  likewise  noted  for  always  having  birds  of  good  size; 
birds  that  are  heavy  boned.  They  breed  for  heavy  bone;  they. feed 
for  it;  they  get  it.     Both  are  an  index  to  strength  and  health. 

The  condition  of  a  chicken  in  its  highest  exhibition  state  is  a 
curious  thing.  It  is  a  mixture  of  natural  and  hand  polish.  The 
breeder  must  have  a  good  quality  fowl  or  foundation  to  begin  with, 
or  the  best  fitter  can  never  finish  the  bird  to  the  best  advantage. 

MOULTING 

Chapter  7 

Feeding  During  the  Moulting  Period 

The  cow,  horse  and  other  animals,  which  carry  a  coat  of  hair, 
shed  their  hair  in  the  spring  and  put  on  a  new  and  thinner- coat 
for  the  summer.  Hens  moult  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  and  put 
on  a  new  winter  coat  at  that  time.  The  old  feathers  die  during 
the  summer  and  many  of  them  fall  out  from  time  to  time.  At 
moulting  time,  all  of  the  old  feathers  die  and  are  cast  off,  and  an 
entire  new  coat  is  grown. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  one-fifth  as  m,uch  nitrogen  in  the  feath- 
ers as  there  is  in  the  entire  body  of  a  fowl,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
manufacture  of  an  entire  new  cloak  of  plumage  in  such  a  short 
length  of  time  is  an  enormous  strain  on  a  fowl's  system.     A  fowl's 
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feathers  represent  about  five  per  cent  of  the  total  weight,  and  there 
are  about  8,000  feathers  on  every  bird.  Some  hens  moult  twice 
in  a  single  year.  It  usually  takes  hens  from  two  to  three  months 
to  entirely  complete  the  moult.  Older  birds  moult  more  slowly 
and  do  not  shed  feathers  as  rapidly  as  younger  ones.  Hens  usu- 
ally stop  the  production  of  eggs  either  during  or  just  preceding 
their  moulting  period. 

When  a  hen  stops  laying  in  the  summer  or  early  fall,  she 
usually  starts  moulting.  The  later  a  hen  lays  into  the  summ'er 
or  the  longer  she  lays,  the  greater  will  be  her  production  of  eggs 
for  the  year.  The  high  producer  is  the  late  layer,  hence,  the  late 
moulter.  If  nature  is  allowed  to  take  its  course,  it  usually  requires 
about  six  weeks  for  a  hen  to  completely  renew  the  main  primary 
wing  feathers. 

We  can  influence,  to  a  great  extent,  the  m,oulting  period  in 
different  ways.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  certain  individuals  among 
the  females  moult  early,  care  should  be  taken  to  separate  them 
from  the  other  hens  and  their  feeding  rations  should  be  changed. 
The  object,  in  this  event,  is  to  have  them  cease  laying  and  get  a 
little  thin  in  flesh.  Egg-making  feed  should  then  be  supplied  them. 
This  will  bring  on  an  early  moult. 

Hens  which  are  to  be  exhibited  at  a  later  date  should  be 
handled  differently.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  change  their  liv- 
ing conditions,  to  overcome  any  tendency  towards  their  becoming 
too  fat,  and  not  to  make  any  decided  change  in  the  application  of 
their  feed  or  the  formula  of  same.  In  other  words,  keep  them 
under  a  laying  strain  and  producing  eggs  up  to  about  eight  weeks 
prior  to  the  exhibition  where  it  is  intendea  they  shall  be  sent. 

'When  hens  stop  their  production  of  eggs,  is  the  time  they  are 
most  likely  to  go  into  the  moult.  This  being  the  case,  cultivate 
the  late  layers  and  handle  your  fowls  so  as  to  prevent  summer 
moulting,  as  hot.  weather  moulting  seldom  produces  the  texture 
or  quality  of  feather,  or  the  color  desired. 

A  steady  drain  on  the  system'  exists  at  moulting  time,  and 
the  fowls  must  have  feed  rich  in  protein,  fat,  and  feather  building 
materials.  This  feed  must  be  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  is  best  to  add 
a  little  more  meat  feed  and  some  Old  Process  Oil  Meal  at  this 
time.     Sunflower  seed  is  also  excellent. 

We  increase  the  amount  of  the  whole  corn  or  corn  chop  dur- 
ing the  moulting  period.  Corn  chop  is  better  if  of  good  quality, 
as  the  work  of  digestion  is  then  partly  accomplished.  We  use 
the  same  mash  as  we  ordinarily  use,  but  add  to  every  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  mash  ten  pounds  of  O.  P.  linseed  meal  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  beef  scraps.  We  do  not  add  this  all  at  once.  Thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  the  increase  of  both  linseed  meal 
and  beef  scraps  is  added  each  week,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks. 
Even  then,  we  watch  their  bowel  action  closely,  and  if  there  is  any 
indication  of  diarrhea  we  reduce  the  amount  of  these  two  ingredi- 
ents slightly  and  add  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  powdered  char- 
coal to  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  mash. 


We  do  not  believe  in  the  extreme  method  of  starving  the  hen 
for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  weeks  before  the  moult  in  order 
to  get  her  exceptionally  thin  in  flesh  and  to  loosen  her  feathers, 
as  this,  all  too  often,  so  weakens  her  constitution  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  produce  feathers  of  the  proper  texture  and 
character. 

In  the  case  of  highly  colored  birds,  such  as  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Golden  Wyandottes,  etc.,  we  find  when 
starved  too  severely  prior  to  the  moult,  the  hens  seem  to  be  lack- 
ing in  certain  mineral  elements  necessary  to  reproduce  the  desired 
quality  of  color  in  their  next  cloak  of  plumage. 

When  starving  a  hen  completely  down  in  flesh,  which  can 
be  done  by  placing  her  on  a  ration  of  green  feed  and  water  from 
thi.ee  to  five  weeks,  we  find  that  the  hen  draws  upon  her  own  body 
for  certain  minerals  necessary  to  her  health  and  strength.  The  old 
expression  "they  die  hard"  fits  the  case  here.  Before  a  hen  will 
give  up  her  flesh  and  desire  for  more  of  these  elements,  she  will 
draw  upon  the  mineral  contents  of  her  own  body  until  finally  she 
is  so  weak  and  thin  as  to  be  unable  to  stand. 

We  have  found  it  desirable,  when  the  date  has  been  selected 
for  moulting  certain  males  or  females,  to  take  all  heating  feed  from 
their  ration,  such  as  corn  meal,  gluten  meal,  dairy  chops,  cracked 
corn,  etc.  In  fact,  we  feed  them  on  a  m,ixture  of  succulent  green 
feed  twice  a  day  and,  if  possible,  we  grind  this  vip  in  a  meat  grinder 
and  add  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran,  wheat  shorts  and 
ground  oats,  and  to  this  is  added  five  per  cent  of  O.  P.  Oil  Meal 
by  weight. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  this  ground  grain  mixture  is  added  to 
the  ground  succulent  green  feed  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  same. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  mixture  be  fed  to  the  chickens  in  a 
crumbly  state,  and  it  should  be  given  to  them  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ground  or  chopped  succulent 
green  feed  rapidly  becomes  stale  and  loses  much  of  its  mineral 
contents  and  value.  Only  enough  for  one  feeding  should  be  ground 
at  a  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  preponderance  oiff  ithis  moist- 
ened mash  is  made  up  of  the  succulent  green  feed,  thus  supplying 
the  hens  with  certain  elements  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  good 
physical  condition  and  yet,  at  the  same  tim'e,  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  them  in  flesh.  We  M'ould  not  follow  this  practice  to  ex- 
ceed ten  days  or  two  weeks.  During  this  time,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  handle  the  individuals,  and  if  it  is  found  there  are  any 
short  stubs  of  feathers  in  the  center  of  the  back  or  over  thighs  of 
any  hens,  caused  by  the  males  treading  them  during  breeding 
season  and  breaking  off  the  plumage,  we  would  advise  plucking 
these  stubs.  Often  it  is  found  nece.'^sary  to  use  a  pair  of  tweezers 
in  order  to  get  out  the  short  stubs  of  feathers.  In  the  case  of  the 
main  wing  and  main  tail  feathers  of  males  or  females  that  have 
been  given  "starvation  treatment,"  so  to  speak,  for  ten  days,  we 
occasionally  feel  of  the  main  wing  and  tail  feathers  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  becoming  loose.  If  loose,  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  pluck  them.      Main  wing  feathers   should  not  all   be 
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plucked  at  one  time,  but,  starting  with  the  main  primary  wing 
feathers,  we  pluck  one  or  two  of  them  every  other  day,  care  always 
being  taken  to  hold  the  shoulder  of  the  wing  firmly  and  to  pull 
the  main  wing  feathers  straight  out,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  cell 
from  which  the  feather  grows.  The  same  care  should  he  exercised 
in  pulling  main  tail  feathers. 

In  the  case  of  male  birds,  it  is  often  desirable  to  pluck  a  few  of 
the  hackle  or  neck  feathers  at  a  point  Avell  down  on  the  neck  or  at 
the  junction  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  As  a  rule,  these  are  the 
last  neck  feathers  moulted. 

If  a  bird  shows  signs  of  moulting  early  he  can  be  hurried  in 
the  process  by  pucking  the  old  feathers,  a  few  each  day,  but  thi? 
also  requires  some  experience,  for  unless  one  is  careful  he  is  liable 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  safe  plan  is  to  dip  one  hand  in 
water,  shaking  off  the  surplus,  then  rubbing  the  dampened  hand 
over  the  feathers  rather  vigorous]3^  always  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  feathers  lay.  (Many  feathers  will  stick  to  the  damp  palm. 
These  are  ripe  ones  that  were  about  ready  to  fall  out,  but  which 
thus  come  out  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they  naturally  would. 
This  should  be  repeated  every  few  days  and  will  do  the  bird  no 
harm,  and  hurries  up  the  moult  considerably. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  change  suddenly  from  the  starvation 
method  of  feeding  to  full  force  feeding.  It  is  better  to  increase 
the  feed  gradually,  keeping  a  dry  mash  before  them  only  two  or 
three  hours  per  day  from  seven  to  ten  days.  After  that  the  dry 
mash  hoppers  should  be  open  all  day.  Af  first,  give  only  one  mois- 
tened mash  per  day,  just  what  they  Avill  consume  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  gradually  increasing  the  amount  until  you  are  giving 
two  moistened  mashes  per  day,  all  they  will  consume  in  thirty  or 
thirty-five  minutes.  The  mashes  should  be  moistened  with  sour 
milk,  butter  milk,  whole  or  skimmed  milk.  If  this  is  not  avail- 
able, procure  a  few  fresh  green  bones.  Boil  them  from  six  to 
seven  hours;  season  with  salt;  dilute  with  four  parts  hot  water, 
and  use  this  liquid  to  moisten  mashes.  Lfft  over  bone  soup  can 
be  placed  in  an  air-tight  jar  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  two  or  three 
days,  but  must  be  heated  again  when  used.  ■ 

The  same  practice  should  be  followed  in  feeding  scratch 
grain.  At  the  start  put  the  fowls  on  a  ration  of  one  pint  to  each 
twenty-five  fowls.  This  must  be  scattered  at  the  break  of  day, 
or  after  dark  in  the  evening,  into  dry,  crisp  litter.  One  and  one- 
half  pints  of  scratch  grain  should  be  given  to  the  same  number  of 
fowls  one  hour  before  roosting  time.  We  prefer  oat  straw  for 
litter  It  has  a  brighter  color  and  is  free  from  beards  so  common 
in  wheat  straw,  which  often  injures  the  eye-sight.  Increase  this 
amount  gradually,  until  within  a  week  or  ten  days  you  are  feeduig 
a  pint  to  each  ten  females  in  the  morning,  and  a  pint  and  one-half 
in  the  evening  one  hour  before  roosting  time.  As  you  mcrease 
the  amount  of  moistened  mash  and  scratch  grain,  observe  care- 
fully the  appetites  of  the  fowls.  Do  not  increase  the  volume  of 
feed  more  rapidly  than  they  consume  it  and  thoroughly  clean  it  up. 
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The  drinking  vessels  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  amply- 
filled.  In  addition  to  fresh  water,  milk  in  some  form  is  advisable 
as  a  drink,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  but  do  not  use  sour  or  butter 
milk  one  day  and.  sweet  the  next.  Use  one  or  the  other  continu- 
ously, or  do  without.  It  is  very  necessary  that  an  ample  supply 
of  some  kind  of  good  hard,  medium  size  grit  be  available  and  handy 
for  the  hens  to  consume  at  will.  Oyster  or  lime  shells  will  not 
take  the  place  of  hard  granite  or  mica  grit  for  the  purpose  of  grind- 
ing up  the  feed  thoroughly  and  rapidly  as  it  passes  through  the 
gizzard. 

Providing  these  grains  are  available,  and  providing  you  mix 
your  own  scratch  grain,  we  would  recomtnend  the  following  as 
a  very  good  scratch  grain  ration : 

75  lbs.  of  sifted  cracked  corn. 
25  lbs.  of  whole  wheat. 
5  lbs.  of  sunflower  seed. 

The  following  mash  mixture  fed  in  connection  with  the  above 
scratch  grain  is  desirable,  although  somewhat  complicated,  and 
in  some  territories  our  students  would  be  unable  to  procure  all 
of  these  ingredients.  In  which  event,  a  different  mash  formula 
must  be  provided,  but  for  the  best  results  we  recommend : 

200  lbs.  wheat  bran.      - 
200  lbs.  wheat  middlings. 
200  lbs.  corn  meal  dairy  chops. 
200  lbs.  rolled  or  ground  oats. 
150  lbs.  dry  beef  scraps. 

75  lbs.  alfalfa  meal. 

50  lbs.  gluten  meal. 

25  lbs.  of  Old  Process  Oil  Meal. 
8  lbs.  fine  table  salt,  no  lumps. 

25  lbs.  fine  granulated  charcoal 

You  can  easily  reduce  or  eliminate  the  seventy-five  pounds  of 
alfalfa  meal,  providing  you  are  furnishing  the  fowls  with  an  ample 
supply  of  succulent  green  feed  at  least  once  each  day.  Not  more 
than  one  inch  square  of  succulent  green  feed  per  day  should  be 
given  them  during  this  period  of  feeding.  About  twice  each  week 
we  would  suggest  that  you  adopt  measures  which  will  whet  their 
appetite  and  increase  their  consumption  of  moistened  mash.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  procure  a  few  fresh  green  bones  from  your 
market  and  boil  them  thoroughly  four  or  five  hours,  seasoning 
with  salt  to  taste,  about  the  same  as  if  you  were  preparing  a  soup 
for  your  own  table  use.  Dilute  thi.s  with  four  parts  of  hot  water 
and  use  this  mixture  for  moistening  a  mash  feed.  Do  this,  even 
though  you  are  providing  milk  to  drink,  as  in  this  instance  the 
mash  moistened  with  bone  soup  is  intended  to  develop  appetite. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  procure  such  a  large  quantity  of  green  bones 
that  you  will  have  any  great  supply  of  the  bone  soup  left  over.  A 
fresh  supply  each  feeding  day  is  more  desirable. 

If  you  live  on  a  sea  shore  or  in  a  locality  where  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  beef  scraps,  use  fish  meal,  but  under  no  circumstances 
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substitute  cotton  seed  meal  for  the  Old  Process  Oil  Meal.  This 
is  sometimes  done  in  Southern  states  where  cotton  seed  meal  is 
more  readily  available,  but  the  results  are  not  as  satisfactory. 

During  the  moulting  period  of  an  adult  fowl,  two  or  three 
things  must  be  guarded  against;  the  houses  must  be  perfectly 
clean ;  the  birds  desirable  for  exhibition  purposes  miust  he  selected 
and  put  into  quarters  by  them.selves  where  they  will  have  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  room  and  fresh  air;  their  bodies  must  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  lice.  It  will  pay  to  dust  every  section  on  each 
fowl,  including  main  wing  and  main  tail  feathers,  Avith  sodium 
flouride  powder,  or  annoint  the  fowls  with  a  good  body  lice  oint- 
ment. 

Poultrymen  must  guard  moulting  hens  and  cock  birds  from 
dampness  and  draft,  lit  is  during  the  moulting  period  that  they 
are  in  the  most  weakened  condition,  and  they  will  contract  colds 
and  diseases  readily. 

If  you  are  moulting  hens  or  cock  birds  for  an  exceptionally 
early  show  or  fall  fair,  it  often  pays  to  carry  any  such  birds  far 
away  from  their  houses  and  quarters  and  teach  them  to  roost 
in  trees  during  the  moulting  period.  At  this  season  the  weather  is 
usually  dry  and  hot.  To  moult  and  reproduce  feathers  of  the 
proper  color,  they  must  have  fre.sh  air,  and  air  that  is  as  cool  as 
possible.  This  method  is  especially  helpful  in  the  case  of  Rhode 
Island  Red  hens  and  other  highly  colored  birds. 

The  main  reason  that  hens  fail  to  moult  in  hot  weather  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  too  much  fat  on  their  bodies.  This 
is  reasonable,  because  they  do  not  need  to  utilize  any  feed  stuff 
consumed  for  keeping  their  bodies  warm.  As  fall  and  cooler 
weather  approach,  if  we  continue  feeding  and  caring  for  the  hens 
in  the  usual  manner  and  continue  to  supply  the  same  feed  mixtures, 
the  fowls  will  utilize  a  greater  portion  of  their  feed  in  supplying 
meat  for  the  maintenance  of  their  bodies.  This  causes  the  hens 
to  become  thin  in  flesh,  resulting  in  the  old  feathers  gradually 
drying  out  and  dropping  off  and  new  ones  taking  their  place. 

A  hen  can  stand  the  production  of  excessive  fat  and  be  able 
to  produce  more  eggs  with  less  strain  than  she  experiences  in  pro- 
ducing feathers.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Feathers  re- 
quire more  protein  than  do  eggs.  This  is  also  the  main  reason 
why  it  is  so  hard  to  produce  eggs  and  feathers  at  the  same  time. 

Should  your  hens  be  in  a  laying  condition  while  growing  new 
feathers,  the  latter  will  be  lacking  in  quality.  The  feather  itself 
will  be  narrow  and  slim.  In  highly  colored  birds,  it  is  difficult 
to  grow  the  proper  shades  of  color  if  the  hen  is  in  a  laying  condi- 
tion when  the  feathers  are  produced.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  moulting  season  is  marked  by  a  lack  of  appetite.  Ordinarily 
this  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  feeder,  as  the  hen  is  far 
from  a  perpetual  machine  when  it  comes  to  egg  production,  but  in 
the  case  of  moulting  a  hen  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  loss  of  ap- 
petite, once  they  actually  start  moulting,  should  be  discouraged 
as  far  as  possible.  Once  the  feathers  are  loosened  from  the  bird's 
body  and  a  certain  portion  of  them  begin  to  fall   out,   and  new 
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feathers  start  growing  in  their  place,  the  appetite  of  both  males 
and  females  will  return. 

Another  very  good  and  quite  simple  mash  formula  to  feed  for 
a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks  following  the  starvation  period  is 
as  follows : 

64-  lbs.  of  corn  meal. 

15  lbs.  middlings  or  wheat  shorts. 

21  lbs.  beef  meal, 
3  lbs.  oil  meal. 
9  lbs.  gluten,  and 

y2  lb.  fine  table  salt. 
The  proportions  in  which  to  feed  this  are  five  parts  of  scratch 
grain  to  twelve  parts  of  ground  feed  by  weight,  feeding  the  scratch 
grain  in  the  litter  and  the  mash  feed  in  dry  mash  hoppers  and  iri 
moistened  form.  This  formula  may  be  considered  the  connecting 
link  between  the  starving  ration  and  the  one  which  would  be  used 
to  add  additional  flesh.  ,At  the  same  time,  this  formula  is  excel- 
lent for  feather  building  material,  and  should  only  be  applied  for 
a  period  of  about  three  to  four  weeks,  after  which  we  prefer  re- 
verting back  to  the  previous  formula  for  dry  mash. 

FEEDING 

Chapter  8 

Feeding  to  Increase  Weight  and  Obtain  Lustre  of  Plumage 

In  feeding  fowls  or  young  stock  intended  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bring  them  to  the  show 
room  in  the  "pink"  of  condition.  Skillful  feeding  is  one  of  the 
prime  essentials  towards  this  end.  One  of  the  secrets  of  carrying 
off  the  coveted  prizes  lies- in  having  the  birds  up  to  weight.  In 
order  to  get  them  up  to  weight,  especially  for  the  earlier  shows, 
it  often  requires  extra  feeding.  To  keep  the  appetites  of  the  birds 
"keen"  while  feeding  them  heavily  is,  indeed,  a  problem.  A 
variety  of  feed,  together  with  enough  exercise  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  condition,  is  necessary.  Birds  of  low  weight  can  be 
brought  up  rapidly  by  feeding  a  mash  composed  of  ground  wheat, 
ground  corn,  and  ground  oats  mixed  with  a  supply  of  fresh  meat 
scraps  dr  other  protein  feed.  This  combined  mixture  miust  be 
thoroughly  ground. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  mix  a  moistened  mash  and  supply 
two  feedings  a  day,  moistening  same  with  milk,  either  sweet  or 
sour.  This  renders  the  mixture  more  palatable  and  at  the  same 
time  adds  to  its  food  value.  A  great  deal  of  the  high  lustre  of 
plumage  can  be  traced  directly  to  milk  feeding  and  an  abundance 
of  meat  scraps,  with  about  five  pounds  of  O.  P.  Oil  Meal  added 
to  each  100  pounds  of  the  dry  mash.  In  the  case  of  supplying  meat 
scraps,  watch  carefully  that  diarrhea  does  not  result.  In  case  this 
should  result,  reduce  the  meat  scraps  and  add  two  to  four  per  cent 
of  powdered  charcoal. 

In  the  case  of  young  birds,  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  five 
per  cent  of  bone  meal  to  the  above  ingredients.     For  a  definite 
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mash  mixture,  to  increase  the  weight  of  both  young  birds  and 
old  birds,  I  would  recommend  the  following: 

50  lbs.  whole  ground  wheat. 
100  lbs.  corn  meal  or  dairy  chops. 
50  lbs.  ground  oats. 
40  lbs.  commercial  beef  scraps. 
13  lbs.  bone  meal. 
2  lbs!  fine  table  salt. 
6  lbs.  powdered  charcoal. 

Needless  to  say,  good  hard  grit,  as  well  as  oyster  shell,  should 
be  kept  available  and  handy  for  them  at  all  times. 

Trap-nest  records  show  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  feeding,  hens  require  from  70  to  90  days  in  which  to  complete 
the  moult.  During  the  first  third  of  this  period,  when  merely 
shedding  old  feathers,  I  find  that  hens  which  are  bred  and  phys- 
ically .built  to  lay  will  continue  producing  eggs,  stopping  only 
when  their  feed  is  required  to  supply  materials  out  of  whi'ch  to 
fashion  the  growing  feathers. 

The  average  fowl,  male  or  female,  if  properly  cared  for  and 
fed,  should  not  require  a  longer  period  than  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
days  in  which  to  complete  the  moult.  The  older  and  weaker  the 
fowl  in  vitality,  the  longer  will  be  the  period  required  to  complete 
the  moult.  Generally  speaking,  the  fowl  that  drops  a  few  feathers 
at  a  time  and  replaces  them  one  by  one,  is  not  as  good  a  fowl 
from  a  physical  standpoint;  neither  is  she  likely  to  be  as  good  a 
layer  as  the  fowl  whose  feathers  all  seem  to  drop  out  at  once,  leav- 
ing her  bare  for  a  time.  Growing  the  feathers  in  the  latter  way 
is  an  immense  drain  on  any  fowl's  vitality.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  hens  whose  feathers  all  drop  out  at  once  are  more  likely  to 
produce  a  new  cloak  of  plumage,  which  is  likely  to  be  more  level 
in  color  than  is  probable  in  cases  where  fowls  moult  gradually. 

FEEDING  TO  EFFECT  COLOR  OF  PLUMAGE 

Many  prominent  breeders  and  authorities  differ  in  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  effects  of  different  grains  on  the  color  of  plumage, 
and  especially  is  this  difference  of  opinion  noticeable  in  regard 
to  creaminess  in  varieties  having  white  plumage. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  any  system  of  feeding  or  any 
particular  grain  which  has  the  effect  of  placing  an  unusual  amount 
of  fat  on  the  bird  in  a  short  space  of  time  will  produce  a  "fatty" 
oil,  which  makes  the  new-grown  feather  have  a  creamy  appearance. 
This  stays  with  the  bird,  unless  we  so  feed  as  to  cause  the  bird 
to  go  through  a  hardening  or  drying  out  process,  during  which 
period  this  creamy  plumage  will  become  white. 

It  has  been  found  by  previous  and  long  experience  with  white 
birds  that  they  must  not  be  permitted  an  abundance  of  green  feed, 
such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  blue  grass  and  the  like.  The  whitest  birds 
are  those  kept  entirely  off  of  range,  more  or  less  on  barren  ground 
or  in  their  houses,  during  the  period  in  which  they  are  growing 
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their  final  coat  of  new  feathers  as  youngsters,  or  during  the  moult- 
ing period  if  they  are  adult  fowls. 

Scientists,  however,  have  been  able  to  show,  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt,  that  to  some  extent  yellow  corn  will  more  readily 
cause  white  plumage  to  become  creamy ;  and,  vice  versa,  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  leveling  up  the  color  of  Buff  or  Red  birds  to 
a  greater  extent  than  will  white  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or  buckwheat. 

Whole  wheat  and  whole  buckwheat  are  two  excellent  feeds 
for  fowls  having  white  plumage.  Whole  or  ground  buckwheat  is 
exceedingly  whitening  in  its  nature  and  is  used  in  England  to 
whiten  the  skin  and  flesh  of  milk-fed  chickens.  There  is  no  feed 
or  mixture  of  feed  that  will  give  a  whiter  plumage  than  mashes 
made  of  ground  buckwheat,  ground  oats,  and  a  low  grade  of 
flour,  mixed  properly  with  thick,  sour,  skimmed  milk  or  butter- 
milk. This  feed  is  known  not  only  to  whiten  the  flesh  of  birds, 
but  to  whiten  the  plumage  as  well. 

Exhibition  fowls  should  receive  daily  one  or  more  feeds  o: 
whole  grain,  as  too  great  an  amount  of  mash  feed  is  quite  apt 
to  lessen  their  vigor  and  effect  their  activity.  It  is  always  desir- 
able to  prevent  fowls  from  becoming  sluggish.  Their  appearance 
in  a  show  hall  is  fifty  per  cent  improved  when  they  appear  full 
of  life  and  very  active,  though  thoroughly  tame  and  well  trained. 

Those  who  doubt  that  a  fowl  with  a  Buff  or  Red  plumage 
can  be  color  fed  should  go  into  the  question  fully  with  a  profi- 
cient canary  breeder,  one  wh,o  feeds  his  little  birds  for  color. 
Tasteless  pepper  given  in  capsule  or  pill  form  morning  and  even- 
ing, immediately  after  meals,  is  commonly  itsed  to  level  up  the 
color  of  Buff  fowls ;  although,  as  in  meat  feeding,  one  riiust  watch 
development  carefully,  so  as  not  to  get  the  coloring  too  deep.  It  is 
best  to  put  the  tasteless  pepper  up  in  small  two-grain  capsules 
and  adjust  the  number  of  capsules  given  the  fowl  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  color  of  the  new  grown  feathers.  Glance  at  a  number 
of  color-fed  canaries,  in  which  a  number  of  novices  are  exhibiting, 
and  you  will  see  various  shades  of  color.  One  exhibitor  over- 
does it,  while  another  falls  short. 

Our  exerience  has  been  that  yellow  maize  or  corn  not  only 
affects,  to  some  extent,  the  color  of  the  plumage,  but  it  will  posi- 
tively tint  white  ear-lobes.  Hemp  seed  will  strengthen  the  ground 
color  in  plumage  of  highly  colored  fowls,  such  as  Dark  Brahmas, 
Silver  Wyandottes,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

The  color  of  the  plumage  can  be  made  or  marred  during  the 
moult.  It  is  a  very  intricate  question,  and  one  which  it  will  pay 
you  well  to  study  sincerely  and  to  experiment  on  some  fowls 
of  lesser  value,  always  watching  results  carefully.  The  best  of 
health,  the  best  of  sanitary  water,  the  best  of  fresh  air,  milk, 
feed  and  care  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  expect  to  obtain  on 
adult  fowls  a  new  coat  of  plumage  having  a  color  anywhere  near 
that  to  be  found  on  the  same  fowl  as  a  cockerel  or  pullet.  -Thei 
same  can  be  said  in  developing  youngsters.  Chicks  can  be  ever 
so  well  bred,  but  without  proper  care  and  feed  they  will  be  defi- 
cient in  both  color  and  shape  when  fully  matured. 
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To  obtain  an  even,  desirable  color  in  the  new  cloak  of  plumage, 
a  quick  moult  is  essential.  Equal  shading  and  treatment  must 
be  provided  to  avoid  "patchy"  colored  feathers.  It  is  well  to  keep 
white  birds  in  a  medium  dark  room,  where  bright  light  and  espe- 
cially sunshine,  does  not  touch  them.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  dark  colored  birds.  It  is  not  difficult  in  the  moulting  of  old 
fowls  to  know  just  when  to  practice  color  feeding,  for  it  is  during 
that  period  when  feathers  are  starting  to  grow  that  color  feeding 
must  be  practiced.  In  the  case  of  young  birds,  however,  it  re- 
quires careful  sorting  up  and  culling  according  to  their  develop- 
ment. 'Birds  of  the  same  age  will  not  always  start  producing  their 
final  cloak  of  adult  plumage  at  the  same  time.  This  necesssitates 
more  or  less  handling  and  observation. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  feeding  either  young  or  old  stock 
of  varieties  other  than  vvhite  fowls,  the  milk  solution  used  for 
moistening  the  mash  should  consist  of  five  per  cent  of  pure  melted 
lard.  This  will  greatly  aid  in  feather  coloring,  as  it  will  materially 
assist  the  condition  of  the  fowl  and  the  production  of  the  feathers. 

For  the  same  reasons  that  green  feed  and  the  like  be  kept 
away  from  white  plumaged  fowls,  green  feed,  yellow  and  red  corn 
should  be. supplied  to  dark  plumaged  birds.  In  the  case  of  black, 
red,  and  dark  colored  or  parti-colored  varieties,  the  fowls  should 
be  supplied  with  a  small  amount  of  saturated  carbonate  of  iron, 
about  one  tablespoonful  to  each  quart  of  drinking  water.  This 
will  decidedly  help  to  deepen  or  level  up  the  body  color  of  the 
feathers. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  moulting  fowls,  or  young- 
sters growing  new  feathers,  not  to  touch  or  handle  them  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  should  be  done  only  at  night,  if 
possible.  If  in  handling  the  bird  any  of  the  new  feathers  are 
bruised,  causing  blood  to  flow,  the  coloring  will  be  affected.  This 
is  most  noticeable  in  black  and  red  fowls.  Especially  are  the 
tips  and  other  portions  of  the  main  wing  feathers  easily  affected 
by  slight  bruises. 

Many  do  not  know  that  during  the  moulting  period  fowls 
always  shed  the  scales  from  their  legs  and  toes.  It  is  often  ad- 
visable to  give  them  a  little  help  in  moulting  these  scales.  Wrap- 
ping the  legs  with  half-inch  strips  of  muslin,  after  first  rubbing 
vaseline  well  into  the  legs,  is  an  aid  toward  better  yellow  leg  color 
and  helps  toward  moulting  the  scales  and  growing  well  formed 
new  ones. 

Some  of  the  leading  breeders  of  America  and  most  all  keen 
fanciers  make  full  use  of  what  is  known  as  "cockerel"  boxes  or 
very  small  colony  coops,  as  shown  in  Figure  8,  for  moulters  and 
nearly  matured  youngsters. 

This  is  a  practice  that  pays  a  good  dividend.  Many  breeders 
take  great  pains  in  breeding,  rearing  and  washmg  their  fowls 
for  exhibition,  but  it  is  surprising  how  neglected  they  are  when  it 
comes  to  proper  care  of  the  legs,  toes,  and  of  the  individual  bird 
during  the  final  feather  growing  period.  Cock  birds  and  cockerels 
should  always  be  placed  in  these  small  houses  or  coops  entirely 
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by  themselves,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  occasional  com- 
panionship of  one  or  more  old  hens  of  other  than  exhibition  qual- 
ities. Females,  both  pullets  and  hens,  can  be  placed  in  these 
small  colony  coops.  'Two  to  six  in  number  do  very  well  together. 
Greater  improvement  of  form  and  plitmage  condition  will  always 
be  obtained  when  fowls  can  be  housed  singly  or  in  small  groups. 

The  color  of  the  legs  must  be  observed  just  as  much  as  the 
color  of  plumage.  Birds  that  are  out  on  grass  range  usually 
have  well  colored  legs,  while  birds  kept  in  barren  pens  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  have  leg  color  which  appears  faded 
out.  This  can  be  overcome,  in  most  cases,  by  oiling  and  wrap- 
ping as  we  have  already  described,  or  by  wiping  daily  with  a  wet 
cloth  while  moulting  or  in  training  for  exhibition. 

In  the  color  feeding  of  black  birds,  it  is  interesting  to  review 
the  experience  of  one  of  oiir  oldest  fanciers,  a  man  who,  in  his 
time,  was  known  as  a  very,  very  successful  breeder  of  Black  Minor- 
cas.  In  reviewing  some  of  his  experiences  and  observations  as  to 
the  effect  of  feeding  for  black  color,  he  has  this  to  say;  "Sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  had  a  late  hatched  Single  Comb  Black  Minorca 
Cockerel  that  had  the  promise  of  making  an  extra  fine  bird.  He 
was  too  late  and  immature  for  use  that  season.  I  put  him  out  on 
a  farm  to  hold  over  for  a  cock  bird.  The  following  fall,  during 
his  moult,  this  bird  was  fed  wholly  on  yellow  corn,  and  when  I 
came  to  look  him  over  after  moulting,  I  found  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  he  was  off  in  color,  showing  purple  barring  to  quite  an 
extent.  Otherwise,  he  was  a  grand  bird.  I  decided  to  hold  him 
over  another  year.  Late  in  the  following  summer,  before  lie 
started  his  moult,  I  brought  him  in  and  placed  him  by  himself 
m  a  roomy  coop  with  a  good  grass  run  attached.  lA.ll  through 
his  moult  I  fed  him  mostly  wheat,  with  now  and  then  a  feeding 
of  buckwheat  or  oats.  The  result  was  that  his  color  had  an  almost 
perfect,  rich,  greenish  sheen,  free  from  any  barring  or  purple.  He 
won  the  blue  that  season  at  one  of  our  leading  shows  in  fast 
company." 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  yellow  corn,  or  any  exces- 
sive heating  feed,  will  supply  coloring  matter  that  will  improve 
the  color  in  plumjage  where  it  does  not  already  contain,  in  its 
natural  state,  all  the  coloring  matter  that  it  will  stand.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  supplies  an  excess  of  color  which  will  prodtice  purple 
or  brown  barring  on  all  black  birds,  and  also  shows  the  same  effect 
on  Barred  Plymiouth  Rocks.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  purple 
and  brown  barring  in  black  birds,  on  Cornish  fowls  and  the  like, 
is  the  result  of  an  excess  of  color  and  can,  at  least,  be  partially 
overcome  by  reducing  the  volume  of  heating  and  fattening  feed. 

TRAINING  AND    FITTING   FOWLS    FOR   EXHIBITION 

Chapter  9 

Fitting  fowls  for  the  show  room  is  one  of  those  jobs  in  which 
brains  and  experience  count  for  much.  It  requires  a  master  of 
details.  No'fitter  can  afford  to  overlook  a  single  point;  least  of 
all  can  he  afford  to  exhibit  his  string  insufficiently  prepared  when 
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he  knows  that  some. of  his  competitors,  if  not  all,  will  present  their 
fowls  in  their  complete  show  attire  which  has  won  victory  for 
them  against  great  odds  on  many  a  hard  fought  field,  as'  it  were. 

Fitting  a  fowl  or  animal  for  hot  competition  is  an  art  which 
must  be  learned  from  the  ground  up.  It  takes  a  hard  lesson  in  the 
school  of  experience  to  smooth  this  path  to  fame.  Much  time  will 
be  saved  in  learning  the  first  principles,  or  the  underlying  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  go  about  this  work. 

To  those  breeding  Standard-bred  poultry,  fitting  and  condi- 
tioning fowls  for  exhibition  is  a  promising  and  profitable  field. 
English  and  Scotch  show  men  seem  to  possess  the  particular  facul- 
ty for  securing  and  holding  conditions.  It  matters  not  whether  it 
be  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  fowls,  the  thorough  Britisher  and  the 
canny  Scotch  seem  to  know  the  why,  the  how  and  the  wherefore 
of  this  art.     Candidly,  I  believe  the  whole  secret  lies  in  their  con- 


Pig.  9. 

Poultry  exhibitors  at  the  Pannma-I'aciflc  World's  Exposition  held  In  San 
Frandsico  In  1915,  trashing  their  forrls  In  a  specially  constructed  crashing) 
room  in  the  very  center  of  **The  "World's  Fair"  grounds.  A  member  of  the 
faculty  of  this  School  will  be  seen  at  the  tub  ivlth  Mrs.  Harnley  of  Illinois 
Trashing  a  White   Orpington  rrhlch  tvro  days  later  headed  first  prize  pen. 

stantly  working  with  and  everlastingly  thinking  of  the  fowls  in 
their  pens.  If  their  fowls  lack  reach,  their  feed  is  placed  in  a  tin 
cup  fastened  high  on  the  wall  so  as  to  make  them  stretch.  If  the 
much  feathered  Cochin  fails  to  grow  an  abundance  of  soft,  long 
plumage,  sugary  water  is  mixed  in  with  the  soft  feed,  and  if  the 
Bantam  chicks  grow  too  fast,  rice  forms  a  large  portion  of  their 
grain  diet. 

Condition  in  its  highest  state  is  a  curious  thing.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  natural  and  hand  polish.  Of  course,  the  fitter  must  have  a 
good  quality  of  fowl  to  begin  with  or  the  finish  can  never  be 
put  on.  It  is  the  grain  of  the  birch  that  takes  the  beautiful  polish 
we  all  prize  so  highly  and  for  which  we  pay  so  much  money,  but 
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it  is  quite  a  trick  to  put  it  in  the  shape  in  which  we  like  it.  There 
are  lots  pi  gnarly  limbs  on  birch  trees  that  never  will  take  the  right 
sort  of  polish,  just  as  there  are  lots  of  fowls  and  animals  that  never 
attain  the  right  condition,  try  as  the  fitter  may.  If  we  could  always 
depend  on  obtaining  for  the  single  or  pen  classes,  or  both,  fowls 
that  are  exactly  the  same  in  ancestry,  vitality,  age  and  disposition 
and  whose  confirnxation  and  covering  are  identical,  then  this  mat- 
ter of  fitting  would  be  one  of  "rule  of  thumb."  But  as  there  are  no 
two  cockerels,  pullets,  cocks  or  hens  precisely  alike,  even  in  minor 
characteristics,  each  must  be  handled  as  a  separate  unit,  and  in  a 
separate  fashion.  Always,  there  is  something  heretofore  unknown 
to  be  considered;  some  new  problem  to  be  solved,  and  each  must 
be  handled  by  itself.  There  are  some  w'hich  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  shall  call  "natural  born  growers  and  fitters." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Mr.  Arthtir  Duston,  a  prominent 
White  Wyandotte  breeder  in  the  East,  very  frequently  spends  his 
spare  time  fitting  birds  owned  by  other  breeders  and  intended  for 
Eastern  shows.  ,W'e  will  always  have  poultry  shows.  There  will 
always  be  breeders  and  growers' who  will  be  willing  to  pay  lib- 
erally for  the  services  of  an  expert,  and  most  expert  conditioners 
are  wjiat  we  would  call  "natural  born  growers  and  fitters."  There 
are  always  a  limited  few  who  excel  others  in  some  degree  in  any- 
thing to  which  they  turn  their  hands.  The  bulk  of  us  should  not 
become  discouraged  because  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  say  this, 
and  we  should  remember  the  truthful  saying  of  the  Irishman,  "To 
succeed,  it  requires  one  per  cent  inspiration  and  ninety-nine  per 
cent  perspiration."  The  way  to  reach  the  top  is  to  keep  trying. 
Never  give  up.     "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 

A  good  fitter  never  overlooks  what  is  underneath.  An  ex- 
hibition bird  whose  legs  and  feet  are  not  properly  prepared  al- 
ways reminds  me  of  a  man  in  a  full  dress  suit  and  rubber  boots. 
The  best  strings  of  birds  shown  at  the  prominent  shows  which  I 
attended  last  winter  showed  numerous  specimens  standing  on 
well-fitted  legs. 

If  I  were  asked  to  pick  out  the  best  all  around  conditioned 
strings  in  any  show  room  I  believe  the  selection  might  almost  be 
made  by  walking  along  the  aisles  noticing  only  what  was  bdow 
the  hocks. 

The  time  to  begin  working  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  show 
bird  is  months  before  the  show.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
final  touches,  w,e  have  found  a  hammock  especially  handy  as  a 
means  for  holding  the  fowl.  This  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 25.  Compared  with  the  old  fashioned  method  of  holding  the 
bird  on  the  knee  or  under  the  arms,  it  is  a  much  easier  and  more 
practical  way  for  the  fitter,  allowing  as  it  does  the  free  use  of  both 
hands. 

If  we  find  any  cocks  or  hens  that  have  not  entirely  removed 
the  old  scales  and  the  scales  appear  loose,  then  the  thumb  nail  is 
pressed  firmly  against  the  side  of  a  scale  and  same  removed.  This 
should  be  continued  on  down  over  the  legs  and  toes,  care  always 
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Fig.   25. 

Fig.  25  shows  a  lianunjock  to  hold  a  hird  while  it  is  being  prepared  for  ex- 
hlbitlan,  especially  while  Its  legs,  feet  and  toes  are  being  worked  upon.  Num- 
ber one  of  the  above  group  show^s  an  easT  and  convenient  w^ay  to  hold  a  bird 
Trhlle  -washing  on  its  feet,  legs,  head  or  tail.  In:  the  upper  part  of  this  picture 
Is  a  detailed  drawing  showing  how  this  hamniock  is  made.  By  slipping  the 
feet  and  legs  of  the  bird  bet-ween  the  two  square  holes  to-ward  which  the  ar- 
rows are  pointing,  then  bringing  the  ends  of  the  hammock  outside  of  the  -wing 
shoulders  and  tying  them  firmly  and  securely  over  the  back  of  the  fowl.  It 
holds  it  fllnn  and  prevents  it  from  flopping.  The  second  sack  or  basket  l&l 
then  made  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  ends  long  enough  to  fasten  to  a  hook 
from  -vrhich  the  bird  hangs.  The  hammock  should  be  made  of  heavy  muslin. 
Its  size  varies  according  to  the  -weight  and  bulk  of  the  bird  used  to  fit  it. 
Itlngs  are  fastened  to  it,  as  sho^vn  in  the  upper  drawing  in  Number  1.  After 
the  bird  has  been  placed  in  the  hammock  the  operation  reminds  one  of  putting 
overalls  on  a  rooster.  The  rings  are  gathered  together  and  strung  on  a  hook 
attached  to  a  rope  hung  from  the  ceiling  of  a  conditioning  house.  Number* 
t-wo  in  the  above  group  shows  the  method  of  removing  or  moulting  old  scales 
with  the  thumb  nails,  and  thoroughly  -washing  the  feet  and  toes  with  a  scrub 
brush. 

being  taken  not  to  remove  or  injure  the  under  scale.  If  you  re- 
move the  new  under  scale,  bleeding  will  follow,  and  the  leg  will 
be  blacked  by  an  unsightly  dark  or  bruised  scale.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  outer  scale,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  polishing 
with  powdered  pumice  stone  will  make  a  rough  leg  thoroughly 
smooth  and  presentable.  A  "creamy"  paste  made  by  mixing  sweet 
oil  and  powdered  pumice  can  be  rubbed  on  the  scales  after  the 
manner  in  which  a  boot  black  polishes  shoes.  This  method  is 
shown  in  the  figure.  If  a  strip  of  cloth,  which  is  used  in  polishing 
rough  scales,  that  could  not  be  removed,  is  dampened  with  sweet 
oil  before  being  used,  it  will  be  found  to  retain  the  paste  much 
better. 

As  we  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  moisture  is  quite 
indispensible  in  maintaining  the  color  of  the  legs.  A  very  unique 
method  of  preserving  leg  color  is  practiced  by  some  breeders. 
They  place  a  good  sized  granite  dish  filled  with  rain  water  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches  on  the  outside,  next  to  the  door,  of 
each  breeding  pen.  This  pan  is  so  placed  that  every  time  a  fowl 
leaves  the  house  it  is  compelled  to  step  into  the  water.  In  this 
way,  the  feet  and  legs  are  moistened  several  times  a  day. 
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If  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  fit  a  bird  for 
exhibition  which  has  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  become  seal}' 
legged,  Oil  of  Caraway  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  cures.  An 
ointment  can  be  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  Oil  of  Caraway  and 
five  parts  of  White  Vaseline.  This  should  be  rubbed  into,  the  af-, 
fected  parts  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  washed  and  dried., 
This  should  be  done  until  the  disease  disappears.  Oil  of  Caraway  ■ 
causes  very  little  irritation  and  is  very  penetrating.  When  a  fowl; 
has  scaly  legs,  the  scales  on  the  feet  and  legs  are  raised  by  a 
crusty  substance.  It  usually  appears  near  the  joint,  between  the 
toes  and  the  feet.  It  is  caused  by  a  mite  that  bores  under  the  scales: 
of  the  legs  and  burrows  deep  into  the  tissues.  Foul  roosting  quar- ' 
ters,  dry  and  barren  quarters,  fowls  ranging  on  alkali  soil,  and  ash 
filled  yards  favor  its  spread  among  a  flock. 

After  having  picked  out  the  most  promising  specimens  for  ex- 
hibition, allowing  for  ample  substitutes  in  the  event  some  birds  do 
not  fit  up  as  one  desires,  and  after  being  assured  that  the  proper 
treatment  of  legs  and  toes  has  been  administered,  we  are  now 
ready  to  begin  training  the  bird. 

ilf  it  is  possible  to  use  small  fitting  houses  for  heavier  weight 
breeds,  such  as  American  and  Asiatic  fowls,  a  great  portion  of  a 
fitting  period,  only  caging  the  fowls  a  small  portion  of  the  time 
and  alternating  them  back  and  forth  from  house  to  cage,  this 
method  is  much  preferred ;  but  in  the  lighter  weight  breeds,  such 
as  Leghorns,  Polish,  Anconas,  and  the  like,  it  is  better  to.  place 
them  in'  exhibition  coops  and  visit  them  daily — the  more  often  the 
better.  At  visiting  times,  they  should  be  treated  in  a  very  gentle 
manner.  They  should  become  accustomed  to  being  moved  around 
in  the  pen  with  the  point  of  a  stick,  as  the  judge  will  do  this  to 
determine  their  carriage  or  symmetry. 

In  the  show  room,,  the  judge  must  pass  upon  the  birds  just  as 
he  finds  them  in  the  cage.  You  cannot  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  while  in  your  yard  at  home  your  bird  carried  his  tail 
lower ;  that  his  comb  was  straight ;  or  that  he  stood  in  a  more  nat- 
ural position,  showing  a  better  shaped  back,  breast,  neck,  etc.  The 
official  jurges  the  bird  just  as  he  finds  it,  and  he  has  very  little 
time  to  try  to  make  any  bird  pose. 

If  the  qualities  of  two  birds  are  very  near  equal,  as  far  as 
points  are  concerned,  a  judge  is  more  likely  to  give  the  first  place 
to  the  bird  that  behaves  himself  better,  has  a  better  disposition, 
and,  in  fact,  is  a  better  trained  specimen. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  cage  two  or  more  birds' together,  in 
training  them  for  exhibition.  There  is  danger  of  the  birds  fight- 
ing, and  destroying  each  others  plumage  or  bruising  their  legs, 
and  especially  is  there  danger  of  bruising  and  discoloring  their 
ear-lobes,  face  and  comb. 

What  is  known  as  short  shavings  or  sawdust  chips,  whick  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  shavings  and  sawdust  chips,  is  the  best 
material  to  use  for  bedding  in  coops  used  for  training  birds  or  in 
shipping  them  to  the  show  room.  While  training  birds  in  exhibi- 
tion coops,  they  will  not  need  the  same  diet  as  when  on  the  range 
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or  in  the  conditioning  yards  or  moulting  pens.  They  should,  for 
the  most  part,  be  given  hard  drv  grain  supplied  to  them  in  a  can 
or  vessel  attached  to  the  front  of  their  coops.  ;No  changes  in  feed- 
mg  should  be  made  suddenly,  however.  This  should  be  made 
gradually.  They  should  be  supplied  with  a  small  amount  of  hard 
grit  every  third  day  while  confined  to  exhibition  coops.  The  usual 
amount,  one  square  inch,  of  succulent  green  feed  should  be  sup- 
plied thems  daily.  In  placing  fowls  in  training  coops,  they  should 
be  carefully  weighed  and  records  made  of  same.  They  should 
then  be  fed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  flesh,  feathers  and  head 
point  development. 


Fig.    10 

Fis-  10  shows  an  interior  view  of  a  fitting  and  conditioning  room  on  tlie 
farm  of  Chajries  Keeler,  the  noted  Wlilte  Wyandotte  breeder  of  Winnomaclc, 
Indiana.  The  writer  heliied  design  and  construct  this  fitting  and  conditioning 
house.  The  long  room  contains  a  douhle  deck  ro^v  of  exhibition  coops  perma- 
nently built  in.  The  feeding  trough  or  table  directly  beneath  the  slatted  open- 
ings is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  removed  fro>m  each  section.  Bach  section 
contains  four  coops.  This  leaves  a  four-inch  space  Immediately  underneath 
the  door  through  which  the  floor  of  the  coop  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with- 
out removing  the  birds  from  the  cage.  All  feed  and  water  is  furnished  from 
the  feeding  table.  After  this  picture  was  taken  small  yards  three  by  five  *eet 
were  built  on  the  floor  directly  in  front  of  these  cages,  leaving  only  a  four.^ 
foot  aisle  bct^recn  the  cages  and  the  small  yards.  The  small  yards  have  wood 
partitions,  two  feet  high,  to  prevent  females  from  fighting,  A  dropping  board 
six  inches  off  the  floor,  together  with  detachable  roost  poles,  was  so  built  as 
to  permit  folding  them  up  against  the  partition,  thus  leaving  the  entire  floor 
space  free.  Four  to  .six  feniales  -ivere  kept  in  each  yard,  and  It  was  In  these 
small  yards  that  Mr.  Keeler  successfully  conditioned  his  females  Trhile  the 
male  birds  Tvere  kept  in  the  exhibition  coops.  Immediately  adjoining  is  the 
main  drying  room  in  this  conditioning  house.  Stairs  lead  do-wn  from  that  room 
to  the  wash  room  on  the  floor  below,  and  adjoining  the  w^ash  room  is  the  first 
room  containing  exhibition  coops  In  which  the  candidates  for  Trashing  are 
placed.  They  are  taken  from  the  latter  room  into  the  wash  room  and  thor- 
oughly "washed,  then  taken  up  stairs  and  are  placed  in  the  drying  room;  When 
they  have  the  appearance  of  being  fully  dry  they  are  removed  from  the  dry- 
ing coop  and  placed  in  the  cages  illustrated  above. 


In  handling  or  training  your  birds,  each  time  you  visit  their 
cages  it  is  well  to  place  your  hand  in  the  coop  quietly  and  with 
no  show  of  nervousness.  Gently  put  your  hand  towards  their 
head  and  rub  your  finger  between  the  wattles  and  under  the  beak. 
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If  you  will  do  this,  your  birds  will  become  quite  tame.  After  a 
few  days,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  stroke  the  back  and  tail  occasionally 
by  gently  rubbing  your  hand  over  their  feathers. 

If  the  bird  is  inclined  to  carry  its  tail  a  little  too  high  work 
with  the  fowl  until  you  gradually  lower  the  tail.  You  can  often 
get  it  to  pose  in  the  correct  position  every  time  a  judge  or'  a 
stranger  attempts  to  handle  it,  or  touch  it  with  a  judging  stick.  It 
will  require  patience  and  days  of  careful  handling,  but  a  blue  rib- 
bon in  a  large  show  and  the  advertising  of  same  justifies  these 
efforts. 

A  small  round  stick  about  18  inches  or  two  feet  in  length  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  use  in  training  your  bird.  Use  this  often,  in 
place  of  the  hand,  as  no  doubt  the  judge  will  use  something  similar 
in  judging  the  bird  for  shape  and  symmetry.  Gentle  handling  and 
continual  posing  will  finally  result  in  birds  assuming  the  desired 
positions  whenever  the  judge's  stick  is  pointed  through  the  wires 
of  the  training  or  exhibition  coops. 

When  first  placed  in  the  training  coops,  especially  if  the  birds 
appear  to  be  wild,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  allow  them  to  fast  just  a 
little,  so  that  they  will  welcome  you  when  you  go  to  feed  them. 

It  is  all-right  to  admit  visitors  to  your  training  quarters,  but 
it  is  not  advisable,  in  preparing  birds  for  exhibition,  to  allow  vis- 
itors to  remove  them  from  the  coops  and  handle  the  plumage,  and 
by  no  means  during  the  first  period  of  training  the  birds  should 
any  outsider  handle  them.  Too  often  they  are  unacquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  that  particular  bird,  and,  furthermore,  they  may 
not  be  efficient  in  taking  a  bird  from,  the  show  coop  in  the  proper 
manner.  We  have  known  many  promising  show  birds  to  become 
ruined  for  a  show  by  the  wing  or  tail  plumage  becoming  broken, 
the  result  of  just  such  a  practice.  Visitors  walking  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  their  cages,  however,  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  helps  to  accus- 
tom fowls  to  strange  faces  and  voices. 

If  you  have  any  pampering  to  do,  such  as  feeding  them  deli- 
cate bits,  etc.,  do  this  while  training  the  fowls  at  your  own  farm 
or  home,  and  not  after  you  have  the  bird  in  the  show. 

Some  fowls,  which  are  otherwise  exceptional  in  quality,  may 
stand  in  a  slightly  unbalanced  position,  which  gives  their  bodies 
the  appearance  of  tilting  forward.  In  such  cases,  it  is  well  to 
darken  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  training  cages  and  place  all 
feed  and  drinking  water  at  the  edge  of  the  open  space,  which  will 
be  high  up  towards  the  top  of  the  coop.  This  trains  the  bird  to 
stand  in  a  more  erect  position,  as  he  must  do  so  in  order  to  either 
see  out,  eat  or  drink.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  birds  inclined 
to  rear  high  in  standing,  almost  straight  up  like  an  Indian  Run- 
ner Duck,  thus  making  them  entirely  out  of  balance.  Such  birds 
should  have  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  coop  front  darkened 
and  all  feed  and  water  placed  at  a  low  point. 

Birds  that  are  already  well  balanced  should  have  the  upper 
first  quarter  and  the  lower  quarter  of  their  coops  darkened,  thus 
causing  the  bird  to  stand  at  its  natural  balance  or  pose  while  in 
the  training  coops. 
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After  all,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  teach  your  birds  to  pose,  eat 
from  your  hands,  and  act  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  when 
either  you  or  the  judge  approaches  the  front  of  their  cage.  This 
cannot  be  done  within  a  day  or  two.  It  will  require  weeks  of  pa- 
tience, gentle  handling  and  training  before  the  bird  is  properly 
fitted  and  in  perfect  show  condition. 

No  bird  should  be  placed  in  the  training  coops  and  left  there 
for  too  long  a  period,  just  prior  to  a  show.  They  are  too  apt  to 
grow  stale.  They  should  be  given  a  little  exercise  at  least  every 
third  day.  Though  it  largely  depends  upon  the  fowls  and  the  way 
they  were  bred  and  have  been  raised,  the  usual  period  for  training 
is  not  over  ten  days.  Even  then  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  that  time  should  be  consumed  in  scratching  around  in 
larger  quarters,  on  a  floor  covered  with  clean  litter. 

Show  room  form  or  condition  is  the  form  exhibited  by  fowls 
placed  in  the  coop  for  exhibition.  In  some  cases,  this  form  is  nat- 
ural, but  in  most  cases  it  is  made  or  trained.  The  method  of  ob- 
taining the  form  is  never  considered  by  the  judge.  The  fowls  are 
judged  by  the  actual  form  in  which  they  pose,  and  their  behavior 
during  the  time  they  are  being  judged. 

When  a  fowl  appears  at  ease  in  an  exhibition  coop  at  a  poultry 
show  and  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  or  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  other  fowls,  it  has  good  coop  manners.  A  very  good  way 
to  insure  coop  manners  is  to  teach  birds  intended  for  exhibition  to 
be  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  other  fowls.  This,  of  course,,  is 
not  easy,  because,  as  we  have  stated  liefore,  it  is  better  not  to  have 
two  birds  in  a  cage  together,  with  this  one  exception,  i.  e.,  in  the 
event  you  are  going  to  make  an  exhibit  of  a  display  pen,  exhibition 
or  breeding  pen,  four  to  six  females  should  be  trained  together,  so 
that  the  four  m.ost  likely  specimens,  those  that  match  and  fit  the 
best,  can  be  entered  at  the  exhibit  without  danger  of  their  quarrel- 
ing and  fighting  with  one  another. 

Females  being  fitted  for  exhibition  should  often  have  a  small 
and  rather  young  male  placed  in  their  coops  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes each  day.  iBy  this  method,  they  will  not  appear  to  a  disad- 
vantage when  placed  in  range  with  male  birds  at  the  show. 

No  fitter  can  ever  afford  to  become  angry  or  in  any  way  lose 
his  good  disposition  while  handling  or  fitting  a  bird  regardless  of 
what  it  may  do. 

In  order  that  a  fowl  may  show  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  absolutely  fearless.  Fowls  should  never  be  frightened  and  they 
should  gradually  become  accustomed  to  as  many  people  and  strange 
things  as  possible,  such  as  children,  dogs,  and  various  other  objects 
that  may  be  in  the  average  show  room.  ■  Training  coops  should  be 
placed  where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  where  the  trainer  has 
to  pass  often.     This   will  accustom   the  fowls  to  having  people 

pass. 

Try  and  teach  your  fowls  to  pose,  but  never  attempt  to  force 
a  fowl  to  pose  in  any  particular  position.  Instead  offer  it  short 
bits  of  food.  When  a  fowl  has  hopes  of  receiving  food,  it  will  pose 
in  an  alert  position  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way. 
Every  time  the  fitter  approaches  a  coop  he  should  give  the  fowl  a 
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morsel  to  eat.     Fowls  will  soon  look  for  you  and  will  assume  the 
pose  and  look  for  the  food  they  expect. 

Habits  formed  by  your  fowls  during  the  training  period  will 
cling  to  them  during  the  show ;  therefore,  to  get  a  fowl  to  pose  at- 
tractively, remember  it  must  be  taught  to  expect  attention  when- 
ever any  person  approaches  the  coop.  To  impress  this  idea  on  the 
mind  of  the  fowl,  a  fitter  should  never  approach  the  coop  without 
paying  some  attention  to  the  bird  within.  If  this  is  done,  and  if  it 
is  fed  occasionally  from  the  hand,  it  will  bbe  noticeable  that  dur- 
ing an  exhibition  that  fowl  will  pose  for  any  person,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  a  morsel  of  food.  If  a  fowl  ordinarily  gives  its  best 
appearance  by  standing  in  a  position  facing  the  coop,  it  is  then 
best,  at  times  when  it  is  fed  from;  the  fingers,  to  hold  the  hand 
exactly  in  front  of  the  coop  at  about  the  proper  height  in  order  to 
make  the  bird  appear  at  its  best.  If  the  bird  appears  better  from  a 
side  or  profile  view,  then  your  object  should  be  to  stand  it  sideways, 
and  the  feed  should  be  held  to  one  side.  If  all  are  trained  this 
way,  they  will  always  come  to  the  front  of  the  coop  when  a  person 
approaches  and  will  never  cringe  or  cower  in  the  back  part  of  their 
cages. 

A  fowl  that  will  shrink  its  feathers  in  and  cower  away  from 
the  judge  as  though  afraid  cannot  be  expected  to  win  if  competi- 
tion is  the  least  bit  keen. 

We  have  known  some  very  successful  trainers  to  hold  a  bit  of 
choice  feed  between  their  lips  instead  of  in  their  fingers  and  allow 
the  fowl  to  pick  it  out.  A  fowl  so  trained  will  be  alert  when  a 
judge  puts  his  head  near  the  coop  to  get  a  close  view  of  it. 

In  handling  your  fowls  during  the  fitting  and  training  period, 
it  is  well  to  stroke  their  plumage  towards  the  lay  of  the  feathers 
in  all  such  varieties  that  have  tight  plumage,  such  as  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Minorcas  and  the  like,  but  the  plumage  of  loose  feathered 
or  fluffy  fowls,  such  as  the  Orpington,  Wyandotte,  and  the  like, 
should  be  frequently  pulled  upward  or  backward  from  the  rear, 
drawing  them;  gently  up  against  the  lay  of  the  feathers  for  the  full 
length  of  the  body.  This  aids  to  some  degree  in  bringing  out  the 
shape  desired,  but  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  bruise  any  grow- 
ing feathers. 

Old  plumage  which  is  ripe  and  brittle  will  not  stand  more 
than  one  washing,  as  a  rule.  However,  some  breeders  wash  old 
fowls  twice  to  assist  the  moult.  In  the  case  of  young  white  birds, 
or  old  fowls  that  have  moulted  the  old  plumage  and  grown  a  full 
cloak  of  new,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  them  thoroughly  three  times 
prior  to  an  exhibition.  Ten  days  to  two  weeks  should  elapse  be- 
tween these  washings.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  great  aid  in  training 
and  taming  birds. 

The  toilet  of  one's  fowls  is  a  most  important  factor.  In  con- 
ditioning varieties  having  a  color  of  plumage  which  should  not  be 
washed,  it  is  well  to  spend  a  few  minutes  each  day  while  the  bir-ls 
are  being  trained  in  helping  them  prepare  their  toilet,  improving 
the  luster  and  cleanliness  of  their  plumage.  Use  a  soft  cloth. 
Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  comb  rub  down  with  an  easy  motion, 
covering  every  portion  of  the  bird.     At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten 
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days,  the  bird  will  have  a  beautiful  luster.  When  the  bird  is  not 
in  its  training  coop,  it  should  be  in  a  small  house,  with  a  clean  floor 
of  frona  six  to  ten  inches  of  good,  clean  bedding. 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth  R'ocks  and  golden  buff 
colored  birds  will  show  the  effect  of  dirt  on  their  plumage  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  be  alm:ost  as  noticeable  as  in  the  case  of  vyhite 
birds,  and,  for  that  reason,  breeders  must  be  especially  careful  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  their  plumage  before  exhibiting.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  even  advisable  to  thoroughly  wash  parti-colored  birds 
five  or  six  weeks  before  an  exhibition.  Hand  rub  them  occasion- 
ally, and  do  this  frequently  during  the  last  week  or  ten  days  prior 
to  the  show. 

WASHING  WHITE  FOWLS  FOR  EXHIBITION 
Chapter  10 

The  highest  art  in  .the  process  of  properly  fitting  and  condi- 
tioning birds  for  exhibition  is  in  washing  them.  Beyond  any 
question,  more  promising  birds  are  ruined  for  exhibition  in  keen 
competition  by  inexperienced  people,  improper  washing  and  drying 
of  plumage,  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  can  also  be  said  that 
more  fowls  of  a  lesser  degree  of  quality  are  improved  to  the  point 
where  a  winning  in  keen  competition  is  possible  through  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  washing,  drying  and  grooming  by  the  hand  of  an 
artist,  than  from'  any  other  cause. 


Fig.  11 
F^g.  11 This  shows  the  first  stage  of  washing  a  fowl  where  one  Is  un- 
able to  have  an  assistant  to  help  In  the  work;.  The  washing'  of  a  bird,  to  pre- 
pare It  properly,  can  well  be  divided  into  four  stages.  The  picture  above  lUus- 
traties  the  ffirst  sitage  which  consists  of  plunging  the  Mrd  Into  water,  thor- 
oughly wetting  Its  entire  plumage. 
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Washing  fowls  for  exhibition  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  it  also  means  much  real  work,  but  if  we  will  remember 
that  the  crowning  glory  and  the  fruits  of  our  years  of  labor,  are 
made  known  through  the  show  room,  we  can  stand  the  hard  labor. 

It  is  in  the  show  room  that  we  view  our  labors  of  the  past 
seasons.  It  is  there  that  our  successes  and  failures  manifest  them- 
selves; it  is  there  that  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  days  to  come 
and  begin  to  lay  plans  for  the  future  advertising  and  selling  of 
our  products. 

The  true  fancier  and  breeder  gains  this  advantage  by  a  victory 
in  the  show  room.  He  knows  that  this  victory  is  noted  by  many 
of  next  year's  prospective  buyers,  not  only  at  home,  but  also 
abroad.  Thus,  it  behooves  him  tc  look  to  his  laurels,  as  well  as  to 
his  plans  for  next  year's  work.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind  it 
will  pay  anyone  to  disregard  the  labor,  inconveniences  and  small 
added  expenses  which  are  necessary  to  properly  prepare,  educate, 
wash  and  dry  our  fowls.  After  all,  washing  fowls  is  not  such  a  dif- 
ficult performance,  once  we  learn  the  proper  knack. 

Breeders  who  have  been  exhibiting  birds  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  who  produce  a  considerable  number  of  choice  specimens 
annually,  preparing  them*  for  their  own  exhibiting  or  for  the  use 
of  customers,  usually  have  a  specially  built  washing  room  and 
quarters  for  properly  drying  and  grooming  the  birds. 

The  average  breeder  depends  much  on  a  clean,  well  ventilated 
outbuilding  or  upon  a  clean  sanitar^r  basement,  or,  in  many  cases, 
upon  his  good  wife's  kitchen.  In  any  event,  everything  should 
be  ready  for  completing  the  job  before  one  starts. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  close  a  room  too  tightly  in  order  to  keep  it 
sufficiently  warm.  Ample  ventilation  is  essential  to  proper  dry- 
ing; also,  moisture  provided  in  some  manner  close  to  the  drying 
coops  is  necessary,  or  the  fowls  will  not  fluff  out  properly,  neither 
will  their  plumage  show  the  desired  finish  or  lustre. 

We  know  of  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  and  flitters 
in  America,  who  uses  two  rooms,  one  for  washing  and  the  other 
for  drying.  The  partition  between  the  two  rooms  has  a  large 
hole  cut  in  it  like  a  double  doorway.  The  stove  for  heating  the 
water  is  placed  in  this  opening.  On  top  of  the  stove  is  a  large 
open  iron  kettle,  in  which  he  keeps  water  boiling  continuously. 
Naturally,  the  steam;  from  it  filters  into  the  drying  room.  Birds 
which  dry  out  too  rapidly,  as  a  result  of  dry,  harsh,  hot  air,  in 
which  there  is  no  moisture,  never  look  as  good  as  those  which 
dry  slowly,  and  in  an  air  moistened  warm  room. 

After  selecting  a  proper  room  or  pair  of  rooms  for  washing 
and  drying  the  birds,  all  unnecessary  furniture  should  be  removed. 
A  good  fire  should  be  started  in  both  the  washing  and  drying 
rooms  for  properly  heating  the  watcr^  to  be  used  and  for  drying 
the  birds.  Rain  water,  if  clean,  is  much  preferred  to  hard  water. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  use  hard  water,  it  should  be  softened  by  the 
use  of  one  heaping  teacupful  of  Mule  Team  Borax  to  each  boilerful 
of  water. 
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Fig.  12. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  second  stage  described  in  our  text  mat- 
ter, that  of  usins  the  soft  brush  trlth  trhlteh  to  scrub  the)  feathers  .  After  |thef 
plumage  has  been  thoroughly  Tret,  soaped  and  scrubbed  by  hand  and  the  most 
of  the  dirt  -washed  out,  then  the  bird  should  be  soaped  again  and  gently 
scrubl>ed  -with  the  brush. 


In  properly  washing  birds,  the  operator  needs  a  good  assistant 
and  none  better  can  be  found  than  a  good,  patient  woman.  You 
should  next  prepare  the  room'  to  be  used  for  drying,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  clean.  .Sprinkle  the  drying  coop  floors  with  two  inches 
of  sawdust.  This  kind  of  litter  absorbs  the  droppings  better  than 
any  other  kind.  It  is  not  so  likely  to  stain  the  breast  and  lower 
fluff  plumage  of  the  fowl.  Coops  should  be  arranged  quite  close  to 
the  source  of  heat,  but  provision  must  be  made  for  plenty  of  space 
to  permit  moving  them  back  from  the  heat,  a  few  inches  at  a  time, 
after  the  fowls  start  drying,  if  it  is  possible  to  have  steaming 
water  on  top  of  the  source  of  heat  for  drying,  or  to  provide  any 
other  means  which  will  insure  more  or  less  steam  in  the  drying 
room  be  sure  to  do  so. 

It  is  especially  necessary  that  there  be  moisture  in  the  drying 
room  by  the  ti|me  the  fowls  "are  three-fourths  dry.  Prepare  cages, 
in  cool  quarters,  for  the  fowls  prior  to  their  being  washed.  Have 
the  fowls  that  are  to  be  washed  in  these  cages  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  washing  room,  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost.  They  should 
be  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  the  washer  or  Ins 
assistant  to  leave  the  warm  air  of  the  washing  or  drying  room  and 
expose  themselves  to  a  cooler  temperature  in  going  after  a  bird 
that  is  to  be  washed.  If  we  were  building  a  fitting  and  condi- 
tioning room  to  be  used  for  washing,  we  would  certainly  arrange  a 
room  for  each  division  of  work.     First  of  all,  the  room  for  fitting 
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and  training  should  be  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted.  The  next 
room  should  be  the  drying  roomi,  and  the  size  of  this  would  depend 
upon  the  probable  number  of  birds  that  are  likely  to  be  washed 
in  any  one  day.     We  also  prefer  a  separate  wash  room. 


Fig.  26. 

Throush  the  courtesy  of  the  Reliable  'Poultry  Journal  vre  are  permitted  to 
shoir  this  Illustration  of  a  specialty  home-made  drying  coop  for  use  In  the- 
washing  of  fov^ls  for  exhibition.  In  order  to  make  one  of  these  coops  it  Is 
almost  necessary  to  use  the  copper  heater  and  tank  as  vrell  as  the  lamp  of  an 
old  Incubator.  The  balance  of  the  drying  cage  can  be  made  according  to  the 
aboTe  plan  and  by  following  the  illustration.  We  prefer  drying  fowls  in  cages* 
however,  having  but  one  fowl  to  the  cage. 


By  the  time  the  birds  have  been  in  the  drying  coop  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  they  could,  if  necessary,  be  removed 
and  placed  back  in  the  coops  of  the  training  room,  thus  making 
additional  space  for  other  birds  to  be  washed.  With  arrangements 
made  for  caging  the  fowls  that  have  to  be  washed,  and  for  prop- 
erly caging  them  during  the  drying  period,  we  are  now  ready  to 
provide  the  necessary  appliances  for  washing  the  fowls.  These 
consist  of  four  large  tubs  which  are  thoroughly  clean,  two  boilers, 
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and  an  ample  supply  of  rain  water,  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  same. 
We  should  have  a  good  sized  dipper,  two  pails  for  transferring 
water  from)  the  boilers  to  the  tubs  and  also  for  providing  plenty  of 
fresh  water  for  rinsing  and  bluing. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  good  stiff  brush  for  brushing  and  cleaning 
the  feet  and  toes,  and  another  brush,  with  soft  fibres,  for  use  on 
the  plumage.  This  will  be  described  later.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
have  two  good  stout  sponges  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen 
of  peroxide  on  hand. 

In  washing  the  fowls,  if  they  are  fairly  dirty,  each  tub  of 
water  should  be  emptied  and  fresh  water  supplied  every  fourth  to 
sixth  bird.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  three 
tubs  containing  the  two  rinsing  and  one  bluing  waters. 

While  the  water  is  becoming  hot  in  the  boiler,  take  a  certain 
amount  of  White  Ivory  or  Williams'  shaving  soap  according  to 
the  number  of  birds  to  be  washed  and  cut  it  into  real  thin  slices, 
placing  sam'e  over  the  fire  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  until  it  is  boiled 
and  thoroughly  dissolved.  One  bar  of  soap  should  also  be  shaved 
into  the  boiler  and  allowed  to  thoroughly  dissoslve. 

One  boiler  must  have  clear  water.  By  the  time  this  has  been 
heated,  place  about  six  to  eight  inches  ol  good  warm  water  into 
your  first  tub,  which  contains  the  soapy  Avater.  It  should  not  be 
too  hot,  but  should  be  hot  enough  to  hold  one's  elbow  in  comfort- 
ably, say.  110  degrees  of  heat.  The  next  tub  should  be  half  filled 
with  water  not  quite  so  hot,  say  90  degrees ;  the  fourth  tub  should 
be  fairly  well  filled  with  clear  water,  which  should  be  quite  cold. 
The  water  in  the  fourth  tub  must  have  bluing  in  it.  We  prefer 
using  Ball  Biluing  instead  of  Liquid  Bluing.  The  Ball  Bluing  can 
be  better  mixed  with  the  water  without  any  danger  of  an  over- 
abundance adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tub.  It  is  well  to  take  four 
or  five  balls  of  the  Ball  Bluing  and  wrap  them  in  a  muslin  cloth, 
tying  same  securely  with  a  string.  Mash  balls  in  this  sack.  Blue 
the  water  to  about  the  same  color  as  you  would  use  for  ordinar}' 
white  clothing  if  you  are  intending  to  wash  birds  that  are  to  be 
exhibited  within  two  to  five  days,  but  if  you  are  intending  to  put 
your  birds  through  two  or  three  washes  and  are  beginning  to  wash 
your  birds  four  or  five  weeks  prior  to  an  exhibition  then  it  is  ad- 
visable to  put  more  bluing  in  the  water  lor  the  first  washing 
Color  it  sufficiently  so  that  the  birds  will  look  quite  blue  when  re- 
moved from  the  bluing  water,  and  even  after  they  are  thoroughly 
dry.  This  will  gradually  bleach  out  m  the  course  of  a  few  days  and 
will  leave  the  bird  whiter.  Subsequent  washings  will  remove  any 
bluing  that  has  not  already  disappeared,  as  a  result  of  the  air  and 
other  elements. 

We  are  now  ready  to  begin  washing  the  bird.  It  is  advisable 
to  place  the  bird  in  the  first  tub  standing  firmly  on  both  feet, 
having  your  assistant  on  the  side  of  the  tub  opposite  the  head 
of  the  bird.  The  assistant  should  reach  over,  grasp  the  bird  by 
both  shoulders,  close  to  the  body  and  gradually  submerging  the 
bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck.     Cai-e  should  always  be  taken'  to  prevent  the  bird  from  swal- 
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lowing  any  soapy  water,  as  this  acts  quite  freely  on  the  bowels 
and  often  results  in  staining  the  plumage  while  the  fowl  is  drying. 


Fig  13. 
Fig.  13  represents  the  rinsing  of  a  bird.     We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
thorough  rinsiiaig  of  the  bird.     The  'wings  represent  a  section  that  all  too  often 
are  not  thoroughly  rinsed.     The  entire  bird  must  be   thoroughly  dipped  and 
Trashed  in  this  Trami  rinse  'vrater  until  not  a  particle  of  soap  la  left. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  washer  must  exercise  the  highest 
of  all  virtues — patience.  Take  it  easy  for  a  while,  holding  the  bird 
down  in  the  water  partly  immersed,  then  begin  spraying  water 
over  the  back  and  wing  bows  of  the  bird,  using  a  good  sized  sponge 
and  rubbing  with  the  web  of  the  feathers  as  tliey  lay.  Never  rub 
against  the  web  of  the  feathers  until  the  fowl  is  thoroughly  wet  to 
the  skin.  The  washer  should  always  have  the  bird  facing  him. 
You  will  not  find  it  a  very  difficult  job  to  get  all  the  feathers  wet, 
and  when  this  is  done  pour  the  melted  soap,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  it,  into  your  heated  water.  Make  a  good  lather  and  do  not  be 
afraid  of  dipping  your  sponge  in  the  melted  soap  and  applying 
same  direct  to  the  plumage  of  the  bird,  as  rubbing  it  into  the  plum- 
age of  the  bird  will  assisst  greatly  in  making  up  a  desirable  lather 
and  will  aid  towards  loosening  the  dirt  from,'  the  feathers.  Scrub- 
bing the  plumage  with  soap  and  lather  cuts  and  loosens  dirt,  but 
it  must  be  washed  and  rinsed  out. 

[After  the  bird's  feathers  are  thoroughly  wet,  you  can  rub 
them  sidewise,  but  never  rub  them  against  the  web  until  the 
feathers  are  wet  to  the  skin.  As  you  are  going  over  the  shoulders, 
wing-bows,  back  and  under  section  of  the  bird  begin  parting  the 
feathers  vvith  your  left  hand,  pulling  them  back  so  that  the  bird's 
flesh  is  visible.     Cease  rubbing 'or  washing  for  a  few  moments 
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and  take  your  dipper  or  tin  cup  in  the  other  hand  and  dip  it  into 
the  water  pouring  it  into  the  feathers  thus  washing  out  some  ot 
the  dirt  which  you  have  already  loosened  front  the  feather  web 
By  this  time  your  fowl  will  have  its  feet  and  legs  thoroughly 
soaked  by  the  hot  water.  It  should  now  be  removed  and  placed 
quickly  in  the  hammock.  With  the  stiff  brush,  previously  men- 
tioned, go  over  its  legs  and  toes  thoroughly,  especially  the  toes, 
as  it  is  here  so  many  overlook  proper  grooming.  Do  not  let 
this  operation,  however,  consume  over  two  or  three  minutes,  after 
which  the  bird  should  again  be  placed  in  the  water  and  washed 
thoroughly,  section  by  section.  Start  with  its  neck  and  do  not 
overlook  that  portion  immediately  underneath  the  wattles  and  ear- 
lobes.  Follow  down  to  the  under  portion  of  the  hackle  where  it 
laps  over  on  to  the  shoulders.  Thoroughly  wash  the  w'ing  bows. 
Open  out  each  wing  and  wash  the  main  wing  feathers  on  both- 
the  upper  and  underneath  side.  Then  work  thoroughly  over  the 
back,  down  over  the  hips  and  on  to  the  sides  of  the  bird  under- 
neath the  wind's. 


Fig.   14. 
The   last   stage   of  washlns,  so   often   practiced  l>y   many   very    successful 
washers  and  exhibitors.     Personally,  we  have  had  our  be«t  results  when  we 
did  not  dry  or  wrap  the  birds  In  towels,  but  placed  them,  directly  from  the 
bluins  tub,  into  the  drying  room  cages. 
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;Extra  precaution  must  he  taken  to  get  all  the  dirt  out  at  the 
base  of  the  tail.  Many  overlook  this  section.  Be  very  thorough,, 
also,  in  washing  the  body  fluff,  underneath  the  tail,  and  about  the 
abdomen. 

You  are  now  ready  to  have  your  assistant  hold  the  bird  up  by 
one  wing  shoulder  and  by  one  leg.  Thoroughly  wash  the  thigha 
and  around  the  hock  joints  and  put  in  extra  work  in  thoroughly 
washing  the  breast,  as  many  birds  have  their  breast  feathers  par- 
tially stained.  You  may  have  to  wash  these  feathers  with  the 
soapy  water  two  or  three  tinies  in  order  to  get  the  loosened  dir^ 
out,  and  then  re-scrub  the  breast  again  with  a  soapy  lather. 

You  will  find  that  you  can  hold  a  -bird's  body  under  water 
for  some  minutes  and  when  taken  out  the  under  portion  of  its  feath- 
ers in  many  parts  are  not  rinsed  out,  or,  if  the  bird  has  been  dry 
previously,  they  will  not  be  wet  at  all. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  a  successful  wash  is,  first,  to  thot"- 
oughly  wet  the  feathers  all  over  down  next  to  its  skin  before  ap- 
plying any  soap ;  second,  thoroughly  open  up  the  plumage  and 
rinse  out  the  dirty  water  and  then  resoap  with  fresh  soda  and 
melted  soap.  By  this  time  you  can  disabuse  your  mind  of  the  idea 
that  you  are  handling  something,  that  is  brittle  and  likely  to  break, 
for  when  the  feathers  are  once  thoroughly  soaked  you  may  treat 
them  as  you  would  a  piece  of  flannel,  rubbing  them  backward, 
sidewise  and  forward  and  completely  getting,  every  particle  of  dirt 
washed  out.  '  1 

We  have  had  our  greatest  success  by  taking  the  spft  brush 
mentioned  above  and  thoroughly  brushing  with  the  lay  of  the 
feathers,  those  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  rniain  wing,  back,  saddle, 
breast  and  tail.  This  will  more  thoroughly  part  the  web  of  the 
feathers  and  often  loosens  up  the  dirt,  which,  ordinary  rubbing  and 
scrubbing  does  not  do.  We  next  take  some  of  the  melted  lather, 
which  by  this  time  should  be  sufficiently  cool  to  permit  the  placing 
of  one's  hand  in  it,  rub  just  a  little  of  this  over  the  surface  of  the 
bird  and  then  proceed  to  sponge  it  in.  Wash  the  lather  out  as 
much  as  you  can  with  the  hot  water,  and  remove  the  b'ird  from 
this  tub.  Place  the  bird  in  the  next  tub  of  hot  water.  Many  make 
the  mistake  of  having  their  second  tub  of  water  too  cool.  This 
often  sets  the  dirt  and  soapy  water,  and  results  in  sonie  of  the 
dirt  clinging  to  the  fowl's  plumage.  In  the  second  tub  get  every 
atom  of  the  soapy  water  possible  rinsed  out  of  the  bird's  plumage, 
after  which  take  the  bird  out  and  place  it  in  the  third  tub,  which 
is  also  warm,,  but  not  as  hot  as  the  two  previous  tubs  of  water. 
Go  through  the  same  process  of  rinsing  it,  only  be  ev^n  more 
thorough.  When  you  think  you  have  every  bit  of  soapy  water 
rinsed  out,  rinse  it  some  more  for  good  measure.  The  eye  cannot 
detect  the  remaining  soapy  water,  but  an  experienced  washer  will 
be  able  to  tell  by  feeling  the  surface  of  the  feathers,  il^owever, 
it  is  underneath,  at  the  base  o^f  the  tail  and  underneat-h  the  wings, 
between  the  thighs  and  lower  abdomen,  that  so  many  breeders 
fail  to  get  all  of  the  soap  out,  and  unless  the  soap  is  all  removed 
the  plumage  will  not  dry  and  fluff  out  as  it  should. 
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After  you  have  thoroughly  rinsed  the  fowl,  it  is. well  to  hold 
its  feet  up,  permitting  its  head  to  hang  down.  Hold  the  fowl 
first  by  one  leg,  then  by  the  other,  and  use  your  dipper  freely, 
pouring  water  down  over  the  thighs  through  the  back,  tail,  wing, 
breast  and  feathers  of  all  sections.  Then  stand  your  bird  on 
both  legs  and  submerge  him  in  water,  which  will  serve  to  straighten 
out  the  feathers  and  make  them  lie  down  on  the  body; in  their 
natural  direction.  ' 

You  are  now  ready  to  put  the  bird  in  the  bluing  water.  Be- 
fore a  bird  is  placed  in  freshly  prepared  bluing  water,-  a  cloth 
should  be  run  through  same  to  take  up  surplus  bluing.  Stir  your 
bluing  water  up  just  a  little,  then  submerge  your  bird  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  in  addition  to  doing  this  hold  him;  up  by  the  legs 
in  the  manner  described  for  rinsing  and  pour  the  bluing  Water  so 
that  it  will  thoroughly  pass  its  way  through  the  under  portion  nf 
the  bird's  plumage  in  every  section. 

Again  stand  the  bird  on  both  feet  in  the  bluing  water,  place 
both  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  press  him  down  underneath  the 
water,  with  the  exception  of  his  head  and  mouth.  This  will  re- 
sult in  straightening  out  the  feathers  so  they  will  lay  properly, 
which  is  quite  necessary  before  the  bird  is  placed  in  a  drying  coop. 
Placing  one  hand  on  the  outside  of  each  shoulder  and,  with  your 
fingers  underneath  the  breast,  gently  life  your  bird  up.  Hold  it 
firmly.  Bring  it  up  level  with  your  head  and  give  it  one  shake 
downward.  Carry  it  quickly  to  the  drying  coop,  placed  fairly  close 
to  some  source  of  heat. 

The  proper  temperature  in  the  drying  room  should  be  about 
95  degrees,  and  should  be  at  a  point  level  with  the  center  of  the 
coop.  However,  before  we  pass  from  the  washing  to  the  drying 
period,  there  are  two  or  three  things  which  do  not  apply  in  all 
cases,  which  it  is  well  to  remember  while  washing  fowls.  Often- 
times we  have  birds  to  wash  that  have  permitted  the  tips  of  their 
wing  feathers  to  become  stained  or  discolored.  This  is  also  true 
in  the  case  of  Cochins,  Light  Brahmas,  or  other  feather  legged 
fowls,  and  in  the  event  of  such  a  case  it  is  desirable  to  thoroughly 
wash  the  tips  of  the  wing  feathers  or  foot  feathering  before  going 
through  the  full  process  of  washing  the  bird  as  a  whole. 

A  few  words  especially  pertaining  to  the  washing  of  the  head 
will  not  be  amiss.  Take  the  head  and  place  it  between  both  hands, 
rubbing  your  hands  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  you  were  wash- 
ing a  ball,  and  going  on  down  do  the  same  with  the  neck,  continu- 
ally using  a  little  lather  or  melted  soap. 

Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  use  towels  or  cloths  to  en- 
deavor to  rub  fowls  partially  dry.  We  have  had  much  better  suc- 
cess where  we  have  allowed  the  birds  to  drip  dry.  Do  not  make 
any  effort  to  squeeze  or  wring  the  water  from  the  bird's  plumage, 
especially  from!  tail  or  saddle  feathers. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  apply  any  bleaching  liquid  at  this 
state,  for  the  water,  in  dripping  from  the  fowl's  plumage,  will 
carry  the  bleaching  compound  away  with  it. 
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If  you  have  a  bird  which  has  many  partially  matured  feathers, 
these  will  give  white  birds  a  creamy  appearance.  It  is  well  to 
use  hydrogen  of  peroxide  quite  freely,  but  if  this  is  to  be  used  wait 


Fig;.  15  sliOTFS  a  bird  when  first  taken  from  tlie  last  blnin^  and  rlnslilg 
water  and  placed  in  Its  dryln's  coop.  A  pretty  sorry  loolcingr  specimen  jnst 
now,  but  a  few  days  later  this  particular  cock  bird  was  a  first  prize  -winner  in 
one  of  the  larsrest  shoTrs  of  the  country. 


until  your  bird  is  a  little  dry.  The  proper  time  is  when  the  bird 
is  partially  dry  around  the  head,  which  will  be  easily  noticed. 
By  this  timiC  the  majority  of  the  water  which  is  going  to  drip 
freely  from  the  bird's  body  will  have  done  so  and  you  are  free  to 
remove  the  bird  from  the  drying  coop,  then  with  a  small  sponge 
thoroughly  saturated  with  peroxide  go  over  the  feathers,  parting 
them  sideways  and  getting  the  peroxide  into  every  section  and 
into  the  underfeathers  of  the  fowl. 

In  case  you  have  birds  which  are  decidedly  creamy  colored, 
in  fact,  inclined  towards  "brassiness,"  you  will  find  that  it  will 
take  several  applications  of  peroxide  to  remove  this  color.  It  is 
such  birds  as  those  showing  "brassiness"  on  the  surface  that  you 
should  start  washing  several  weeks  before  the  show.  The  ele- 
ments and  air  following  the  use  of  the  peroxide  is  what  does  the 
work.  You  cannot  expect  the  instant  touch  of  the  peroxide  to 
turn  a  creamy  colored  or  brassy  feather  white.  Most  all  white 
birds  have  a  little  creaminess,  and  as  long  as  the  Standard  calls 
for  a  popcorn  white  color  you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  the 
experienced  breeders  will  use  some  process  of  whitening  their  birds 
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so  as  to  better  suit  the  eye  of  the  judge.  Furthermore,  the  use 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  "Hj  O,,"  gives  the  feathers  a  glossy  ap- 
pearance. 

After  having  gone  over  the  bird  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  it 
is  often  advisable  to  dampen  a  cloth  with  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
of  ammonia,  applying  this  overly  strong.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  peroxide  get  on  the'  legs  or  feet  of  yellow  skin  fowls, 
as  this  will  bleach  them.  This  is  not  wanted,  for  they  should 
retain  their  yellowish  color. 

While  drying  observe  the  bird  often  to  be  sure  they  are  riot 
drying  too  fast,  for  if  they  dry  too  fast  their  feathers  will  curl. 
This  will  spoil  them'  and  it  can  never  be  fully  remedied.  Plenty 
of  fresh  air ;  plenty  of  moisture ;  heat  averaging  around  90  degrees ; 
gradually  removing  the  bird  away  from  the  main  source  of  heat, 
a  few  inches  at  a  time,  and  permitting  them  to  dry  slowly ;  and 
allowing  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  before  they  become 
thoroughly  dry  are  the  necessary  points  that  will  mean  success  in 
properly  drying  fowls.  Furthermore,  birds  should  not  be  handled 
and  removed  from  the  coops  while  drying,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
other  than  the  first  removal  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  bleaching 
preparations,  as  before  mentioned. 

If  any  droppings  are  noticed  on  the  floor  of  the  drying  coops 
they  should  be  removed  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  for  if  the  bird 
should  sit  down  it  would  very  likely  stain  its  breast  and  fluff 
feathers. 

In  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  the  bird  will  give  an 
appearance  of  being  thoroughly  dry,  but  a  careful  examination 
will  show  that  in  the  heavy  feathered  sections  and  underneath  the 
wing  the  bird  is  likely  to  be  quite  damp  close  to  the  skin. 

In  some  varieties  it  is  advisable  to  use  either  a  palm  leaf  fan, 
an  ordinary  electric  fan,  or  "an  electric  hair  dryer,  such  as  is  used 
by  barbers  for  drying  the  hair  of  their  customers. 

The  fanning  process,  however,  should  never  be  used  on  varie- 
ties which  should  have  a  hard,  firm  appearing  body,  such  as  Leg- 
horns, etc.,  but  in  the  case  of  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Brahmas, 
Cochins  and  varieties  that  should  be  loose  feathered  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  some  method  of  fanning  the  plumage.  For  examjple: 
If  you  have  an  Orpington  that  is  not  quite  broad  enough  appear- 
ing or  hardly  full  enough  in  the  appearance  of  the  breast,  you  can 
hold  the  bird  so  that  the  air  from  the  fan  will  blow  the  breast 
feathers  out  and  upward.  This  causes  them  to  finish  drying  in  a 
fluffy  and  loose  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  bird  appearing  too  narrow,  blow  the  thigh 
feathers,  the  plumage  between  the  thighs,  and  the  body  fluff  feath- 
ers back  against  the  grain.  If,  in  the  case  of  an  Orpington  or 
Wyandotte,  the  back  is  a  trifle  long  or  flat,  blow  the  back  feathers 
backwards,  which  will  cause  same  to  become  more  fluffy  and  la> 
more  loosely  at  the  junction  of  back  and  tail.  This  gives  a  more 
gradual  slant  and  approach  fromi  back  lo  tail  and  often  greatly  im- 
proves the  general  appearance  of  "the  specimen. 
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Many  exhibitors  use  cornstarch  or  other  powder  and  thor- 
oughly dust  the  birds  when  they  are  dry,  and  before  starting  them 
on  their  way  to  the  exhibition.     This  is  done  on  the  theory  that 


f^lgr.  16  shows  two  rooms  for  training:  and  drying.  Tite  first  room  contains 
tlie  drying:  cages  wliicli  have  been  moved  bacls  against  the  wall  in  order  to 
iiave  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  main  source  of  heat  while  the  birds 
gradually  become  dryer.  In  the  next  room,  where  the  temperature  is  consid- 
erably cooler,  the  birds  are  permitted  to  finish  their  drying  process  for  per- 
haps six  to  ten  hours  before  they  are  placed  in  the  shipping  boxes  to  be  sent 
away,  by  express,  to  the  exhibition. 


any  dirt  that  settles  on  the  plumage  will  be  removed  by  the  starch 
as  it  works  upward  and  outward.  This  practice,  however,  has 
been  done  away  with  by  the  more  prominent  and  successful  ex- 
hibitors of  the  present  day.  It  seems  to  affect  the  beautiful  nat- 
ural surface  appearance  of  the  fowl  and,  furthermore,  is  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  judges  and  to  visitors  who  might  have  occasion 
to  handle  the  birds. 

By  this  time  you  will  be  able  to  observe  the  result  of  your 
work,  although  it  may  be  that  another  ten  or  twelve  hours  will 
make  your  birds  appear  to  better  advantage. 

If  any  of  the  fowls  which  are  thoroughly  dry  appear  a  little 
sticky  and  do  not  open  nice  and  fluffy,  which  will  not  be  the  case 
if  your  rinsing,  bluing  and  drying  has  been  properly  done,  place 
your  boiler  and  tubs  in  order  again  and  with  clean  water  go  through 
the  work  of  rinsing,  bleaching  and  drjdng  of  those  particular  birds 
a  second  tim/e. 

After  your  birds  are  thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  ready  to 
be  placed  in  their  shipping  coops,  place  them  back  in  their  drying 
coops,  or,  if  you  are  so  equipped,  place  them  into  clean,  freshly 
bedded  exhibition  coops  in  your  training  room  until  you  are  ready 
to  box  and  ship  them  away  to  the  show. 
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During  the  drying  process  and  this  time  do  not  give  the  birds  any 
more  water  to  drink  than  they  will  consume  quickly,  but  give  them  a 
little  water  several  times  during  the  course  of  a  day.  Peed  them  only 
on  hard  grains.  This  hard  grain  should  be  supplied  in  a  cup  attached 
to  the  front  of  their  cages.  In  carrying  birds  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, both  at  this  time  and  while  they  are  in  their  cages,  see  that  they 
are  not  in  a  draught  or  where  they  are  libale  to  catch  cold.  If  you  are 
unable  to  use  sawdust  chips  for  bedding,  use  only  good,  clean,  bright 
straw.  This  is  preferred  to  hay,  alfalfa  leaves,  or  any  other  form  of 
vegetable  litter,  as  the  latter  kind  all  too  often  contains  dust  which  dis- 
colors the  plumage  of  the  fowl. 

It  is  well  to  thoroughly  examine  your  white  birds,  going  through 
the  same  process  of  handling  section  by  section,  as  if  you  were  tbe  judge, 
judging  the  birds.  In  most  any  white  birds  you  are  apt  to  find  an  oc- 
casional feather  with  grey  or  black  specks  on  it,  and  the  whiter  they 
are  the  more  apt  you  are  to  find  this  off-colored  feather.  If  this  ap- 
pears in  the  quill  in  any  section,  except  in  the  main  tail  or  wing  feath- 
ers, it  is  best  to  remove  the  feathers,  but  if  the  specks  are  out  in  the 
feather,  the  gray  or  black  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  mani- 
curing scissors.  Simply  clip  the  web  at  a  point  below  the  speck  of  off- 
color,  or  you  might  say  between  the  speck  and.  the  quill  of  the  feathers. 
If  this  speck  of  gray  or  black  is  of  considerable  size,  it  is  then  better 
to  clip  the  web  in  a  more  or  less  ragged  manner.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  you  to  perfect  this  work. 

Generally,  it  is  not  advisable  to  wash  dark  or  parti-colored  birds, 
although  it  is  often  done  and  a  marked  improvement  shown,  but  in  cases 
where  such  varieties  are  washed  for  exhibition  it  can  be  done  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  the  show,  and  after  the  bird  is  thoroughly  dry 
rub  or  polish  him  with  a  silk  cloth.  This  will  bring  back  the  luster 
and  improve  the  general  color.  Of  course,  in  washing  dark,  buff  or 
parti-colored  birds  never  use  bluing  in  the  rinse  water. 

Many  breeders  improve  the  plumage  of  their  parti-colored  birds  by 
taking  a  clean  white  handkerchief  and  holding  it  over  steani  from  boil- 
ing water  until  it  is  quite  moist.  Using  this  go  over  the  entire/  outer 
plumage  of  the  bird,  rubbing  it  gently,  but  constantly  enough  to  remove 
the  dirt  and  brighten  the  plumage.  A  sponge  dampened  with  ammonia 
can  also  be  used  to  advantage  at  this  time.  One  week  before  the  birds 
are  to  be  shown  they  can  be  confined  in  large,  clean,  roomy  coops  or 
houses  with  plenty  of  clean  straw  for  litter.  If  the  birds  are  kept  out 
of  the  sun  and  placed  in  a  room  with  clean  litter  they  will  often  dq  much 
toward  cleaning  themselves. 

PREPARING  EXHIBITION  FOWLS  FOR  SHIPMENT 
Chapter  11 

A  great  deal  more  depends  upon  properly  cooping  your  exhibition 
birds  for  shipment  to  shows  than  is  generally  believed.  Many  breeders 
try  to  be  saving  and  in  this  desire  they  fail  to  use  as  many  shipping 
coops  as  they  should.  Outside  of  females,  intended  for  exhibition  in 
an  exhibition  or  display  pen,  not  more  than  one  bird  should  be  placed 
in  a  coop.  Male  birds  should  always  be  placed  in  coops  by  themselves. 
Females  entered  in  a  single  class  should  be  cooped  by  themselves.  Be- 
fore cooping  the  birds,  examine  all  the  coops  and  be  certain  they  are 
firmly  put  together.  We  have  known  cases  where  valuable  birds  had 
their  legs  broken  on  account  of  a  board  in  the  bottom  of  the  coop  be- 
coming loose,  permitting  the  foot  to  push  through  as  it  was  being  slid 
onto  a  truck  or  platform. 

Examine  every  bird  carefully  before  placing  it  in  the  shipping  coop. 
Every  section  should  be  gone  over  once  more  very  carefully,  to  make 
sure  there  are  no  off-colored  feathers.  In  white  birds  look  for  flecking, 
either  black  or  gray  spots.  In  buff  birds  look  for  mealy  or  badly  laded 
feathers,  as  well  as  any  feathers  at  base  of  tail  or  neck  showing  white 
in  the  undercolor.  In  Red  birds,  look  for  feathers  having  smut  in  their 
undercolor,  white  at  base  of  tail  or  neck;  also  remove  any  feathers  whlcb 
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have  "gone  by,"  showing  too  much  shaftiness  or  msaliness  or  a  fadecl 
out  color — appearing  old.  In  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  go  over  every 
bird,  section  by  section,  looking  for  any  feathers  that  are  irregularly 
barred  or  black. 

In  the  case  of  Silver  or  Golden  Wyandottes,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
pluck  a  few  of  the  feathers  from  the  breast,  wing-bow,  and  back.  This 
causes  the  open  lacing  effect  to  show  off  to  a  much  better  advantage, 
This  is  called  the  "thinning  out"  process.  In  addition  to  this,  fowls  of 
these  varieties  should  be  carefully  examined  for  any  feathers  that  have 
frosted  edges,  or  where  the  back  lace  does  not  come  clear  around  to  the 
points  of  the  feathers  following  the  outer  line  of  the  surface  to  the 
under  fluff  of  the  feather,  and  same  should  be  removed.  We  must  re- 
membej  that  every  variety  produces  quality  birds  that  have  here  and 
there  a  sport  feather,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  remove  these  at 
home  while  preparing  the  fowl  for  shipment. 

In  bedding  shipping  coops,  we  prefer  to  use  the  chipped  sawdust 
shavings  already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  washing. 

Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in  placing  birds  in  the  shippijig 
coop.  Have  a  sufficiently  large  opening  at  the  top.  Lift  the  bird 
gently  out  of  his  training  or  exhibition  coop  by  reaching  in  and  taking 
him  by  the  shoulder  with  one  hand  and  pulling  him  towards  the  exhi- 
bition coop  door,  place  the  forefinger  of  your  free  hand  between  its 
thighs,  then  lift  it  off  its  feet  and  out  the  door.  Set  the  bird  down  in 
the  shipping  coop  as  gently  as  possible,  making  sure  that  his  head  and 
breast  goes  downward  first.  This  will  prevent  any  feathers  becoming 
broken  should  the  bird  suddenly  take  a  notion  to  flop  his  wings 

There  are  many  good  chicken  coops  manufactured  and  offered  for 
sale  to  poultrymen.  We  prefer  one  made  of  wood,  as  oftentimes  the 
pasteboard  coops  becom.e  wet  and  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  handle 
the  birds  safely.  Shipping  coops  should  be  high  enough  to  permit  the  bird 
to  stand  perfectly  erect  without  his  head  and  comb  coming  in  contact  with 
the  top  of  the  coop.  Coops  should  not  be  too  wide,  but  should  be  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  bird  and  not  allow  him  to  turn  around  in  the  coop. 
For  every  single  bird  of  the  American  or  English  classes  have  a  coop  22 
inches  high,  20  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide.  Female  coops  need  not 
be  so  high,  although  it  is  better  that  they  be  too  high  than  too  low. 


Fig.   17 

This  Fig.  17  shaws  nn  all  wood  shipping  coop,  which  meets  requirements 
tor  shipping  birds  for  exhibition  Trhere  the  exhibition  cages  are  tarnished  by 
the  association.  It  Is  a  very  durable  coop,  one  exceedingly  handy  for  placing 
the  birds  in  or  removing  same  from  It.  Shipping  coops  like  this  are  manu- 
factured by  tlie  Empire  Cooplmg  Company  of  Fultonvlile,  New  Yorli. 

In  warm  weather,  such  as  is  usually  had  when  shipping  to  a  State 
Fair,  one  side  of  the  coop  should  be  open  for  ventilation  and  should  be 
covered  with  fine  mesh  wire.  Wire  screening  or  mosquito  netting  is 
best  if  it  is  protected  by  strips  of  wood  placed  about  three  inches  apart. 
This  prevents  anyone  from  bothering  the  birds  while  on  the  cars.  In  the 
case  of  white  birds,  however,  the  ventilation  opening  should  be  covered 
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with  medium  woven  muslin.  This  keeps  dirt  and  the  like  from  settling 
on  the  plumage  of  the  bird.  It  your  birds  are  likely  to  be  on  the  road 
to  the  show  for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  hours  some  provision  for 
water  should  be  made,  with  the  exception  of  in  the  case  of  white  birds. 
In  the  latter  case, -it  is  better  to  put  in  two  or  three  quartered  potatoes. 
They  will  get  enough  moisture  from  eating  the  potatoes  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  and  this  method  will  lessen  the  likelihood  of  staining 
their  plumage.  On  any  short  shipment  of  any  variety,  potatoes  should 
be  placed  in  the  coops. 

Hinged  covers  on  coops  are  a  convenience  and  allow  plenty  of  room 
to  remove  the  bird  without  danger  cf  breaking  or  soiling  the  plumage. 
If  nailed  on,  as  is  generally  the  practice,  only  one  slat  is  usually  taken 
off,  and  it  is  a  tight  squeeze  to  get  the  fowl  out  through  the  small  open- 
ing thus  made. 

At  most  shows,  competent  superintendents  are  provided  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  the  show  to  uncoop  or  to  coop  your  own  stock. 
This  reference  is  made  to  the  style  of  show  that  furnishes  the  exhibition 
cages.  In  other  types  of  shows  it  is  necessary  to  ship  your  birds  in  ex- 
hibition cages.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  for  you  to  be  at  the  show 
if  you  can,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

If  you  are  showing  a  string  of  white  birds  and  are  in  the  show  room 
when  your  birds  are  uncooped  and  placed  in  their  exhibition  cages,  it  is 
well  to  see  that  your  fowls  have  had  a  satisfying,  but  limited  drink  of  wa- 
ter at  once,  after  which  their  water  cans  should  be  emptied.  Very  often 
birds  will  stain  up  their  lower  neck  and  breast  plumage  by  slopping  in 
too  much  water.  It  is  advisable  to  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cheap  cloth  and  cover  the  cages  containing  your  fowls  until  a  short  time 
before  the  judges  begin  their  work.  In  the  average  show  room  a  certain 
amount  of  dust  is  created  through  the  work  of  straightening  up  the 
show,  setting  up  the  coops,  uncooping  fowls,  and  the  like.  A  certain 
amount  of  this  dust  will  quite  naturally  settle  on  the  plumage  of  your 
well  groomed  birds.  Every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep 
your  fowls  clean  and  spotless  until  the  judging  has  been  completed. 
Even  then,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  your  birds  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion throughout  the  entire  week.  Many  exhibitors  cover  their  cages 
every  night  at  the  closing  hour  of  the  show  and  remove  the  covering  the 
first  thing  each  morning. 

TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  EXHIBITING  POULTRY 

Chapter  12 

Changing  or  S^vitching  Birds  and  Leg  Bands 

We  do  not  wish  to  encourage  faking,  "in  fact,  we  want  to  discourage 
it,  but  we  wish  to  encourage  every  legitimate  practice  that  will  give 
you  an  advantage.  One  thing  which  is  often  done  in  the  show  room 
prior  to  the  hour  when  the  judging  begins  is  to  switch  birds  to  fit  the 
competition.  This  means  changing  the  band  numbers  on  the  birds  as 
originally  placed  on  them  when  they  left  home. 

Usually  the  birds  are  cooped  for  a  few  hours  before  the  judging 
begins.  This  gives  you  a  chance  to  look  over  all  the  birds  in  the  class. 
If  you  should  have  entered  two  single  cockerels  and  you  also  have  two 
other  cockerels  heading  breeding  pens,  it  is  possible  you  will  find  that 
by  having  the  best  cockerels  in  the  single  class  instead  of  in  your  exhi- 
bition pens  that  you  could  win  first  cockerel,  whereas  the  pen  class  com- 
petition is  so  keen  that  even  with  your  best  cockerel  heading  your  exhi- 
bition pen  your  best  hope  for  an  award  would  be  second  or  third  place; 
or  the  case  might  be  reversed.  You  might  find,  in  looking  over  com- 
petition, that  the  best  cockerel  you  have  is  entered  in  the  single  class 
and  the  competition  is  too  keen  for  its  quality.  He  cannot  win  more 
than  third  or  fourth  place,  but  you  could  strengthen  your  exhibition  pen 
by  placing  your  best  cockerel  in  it  and  removing  the  cockerel  already  in 
that  pen,  placing  him  in  the  single  class.  You  would  be  sacrificing 
everything,  no  doubt,  to  win  a  place  in  the  pen  class,  but  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  winning  only  second,  third  or  fourth  cockerel. 
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You  might  find,  in  looking  over  the  pen  classes,  that  you  have  first 
place  won  easily  and  that  you  can  take  one  of  the  tviro  pullets  entered 
in  the  single  class,  the  poorest  one  of  the  two,  and  place  her, in  your 
exhibition  pen  without  weakening  it  sufficiently  to  lose  first  pen.  At  the 
same  time,  remove  the  best  pullet  among  the  four  in  your  exhibition 
pen  and  put  her  into  the  single  class.  This  will  give  you  a  stronger 
chance  of  winning  first  and  second  pullets. 

Never  switch  your  bird  to  fit  competition  or  for  any  other  reason 
without  also  changing  the  leg  bands  so  that  they  will  correspond  with,  the 
records  and  the  secretary's  books.  This  practice  often  gives  you  a 
big  advantage  over  an  exhibitor,  and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate.  The 
birds  belong  to  you  and  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  exhibit  any  cockerel 
you  have  there  and  which  is  entered  in  the  single  classes  or  in  the  exhibi- 
tion pen  class,  or  whichever  way  you  desire  to  place  them.  Whatever 
changing  of  the  birds  is  done  must  be  completed  before  the  time  the 
judging  of  your  variety  is  to  start. 

By  becoming  a  careful  student  of  the  Stardard  requirements  of  your 
variety  and  by  making  a  careful  study  of  the  class  or  competition,  you 
can  make  wise  changes  before  the  judging  is  done.  Very  often  this 
will  result  in  a  good  winning  where  you  might  otherwise  have  won 
nothing. 

How  to  Brighten  the  Color  of  Comb,  Face  and  Wattles 

For  brightening  the  comb,  face,  and  wattles  of  fowls,  we  have  had 
our  best  success  by  using  a  cloth  dipped  in  pure  vinegar.  This  should 
be  applied  to  the  head  points  of  the  bird  just  before  shipping  to  the  show 
and  again  upon  its  arrival  at  the  show,  and  especially  early  on  the  day 
when  it  Is  to  be  judged. 


^m^^^^ 


COMB  GUARD 
i'  is.  iS. 
Flgr.  18  showa  a  siuird  which  Is  made  of  soft  copper  or  brasfs  wire  of  the 
above  dcKlgn.  At  "A"  a  thread  twist  Is  run  with  a  needle  through  the  nostrils 
and  the  guard  Is  tied  In  position.  The  section  marked  «B"  Is  wound  with 
waxed  string  on  top  to  prevent  It  marking,  rubbing  or  Irritating  the  flesh  of 
the  comb.  The  hooked  point  Is  to  keep  the  point  of  the  guard  from  pressing 
Into  the  comb.  "D"  is  the  front  view  of  a  guard  for  a  comb  that  leans  to  the 
left,  opposite  way  to  which  the  guard  leans.  Should  the  comb  lean  to  the 
right  the  guard  should  lean  In  the  opposite  direction  from  this  lUnstratlon. 
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How  to  Straighten  a^Comb  When  It  Has  Become  Lopped  Through 
Over-Heating  or  Through  Pressing  Against  Coop 

We  have  known  many  instances  of  fowls  required  to  have  a  straight, 
single  comb,  which  should  stand  erect,  becoming  heated  en  route  to  the 
show  or  after  reaching  the  show  room,  resulting  in  the  cqmb  suddenly 
swelling.  In  this  event,  especially  if  it  is  very  fine  in  texture  and 
inclined  to  be  thin,  it  will  very  often  begin  lopping  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  pur- 
chasing six  or  eight  ounces  of  pure  ether.  Saturate  your  handkerchief 
with  the  ether,  hold  the  bird  in  your  lap,  place  the  cold,  wet  portion  of 
the  handkerchief  over  the  comb  of  the  bird  and  hold  it  there.  It  is  not 
the  mere  contact  of  the  ether  onto  the  comb  that  will  give  you  the 
desired  result,  but,  with  the  ordinary  comb,  by  applying  this  treatment  for 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  at  a  time,  putting  the  bird  back  into  the  cage 
for  about  one  hour  and  then  repeating  the  treatment,  continuing  this 
practice  for  five  or  six  hours,  you  will  find  that,  following  the  third  or 
fifth  treatment,  the  comb  will  have  shrunken  back  to  its  natural  size 
and  will  be  perfectly  straight. 


'J-/7  iv/^  S 


CfryvS 


^^e. 


Fls.  19. 
Flgr.  18 — Feeding  too  much  animal  feed,  meat,  milk  and  the  like  often  re- 
Molts  In  combs  on  youngsters,  bred  from  ancestors  with  stout,  firm,  even,  rigid 
comb,  becoming  twisted.  Then,  again  this  same  defect  is  noticeable  as  a  re- 
sult of  breeding.  The  arrow  point  in  the  above  Illustration  indicates  wherei 
to  prick  the  comb  with  a  needle  point  or  to  scratch  lightly  with  the  blade  of 
a  pen  knife,  in  order  to  make  it  straighten  up.  Make  it  bleed  and  repeat  the 
process  if  necessary. 


A  Frequent  Cause  of  Large,  Beefy  and  Lopped  Combs 

Many  exhibitors,  both  before  and  during  the  show,  make  the  seri- 
ous mistake  of  feeding  too  heavily  of  fresh  meat.  The  feeding  of  much 
meat  to  birds  confined  to  a  warm  pen  or  show  room  will,  in  many  cases, 
cause  the  combs  to  grow  rapidly  and  develop  beefiness,  thus  causing 
them  to  fall  over  to  one  side. 

How  Foreign  Color  Is  Removed  From  Beaks 

A  small  amount  of  black  or  brown  color  may  sometimes  be  removed 
from  yellow  beaks  by  using  fine  sand-paper,  the  blunt  edge  of  a  broken 
bottle,  or  an  ordinary  finger-nail  file.  The  beak  should  not  be  filed 
down  enough  to  cause  pain  to  the  bird.  If  this  is  necessary,  the  defect 
is  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  cannot  be  removed. 

How  Ear-Lobes  Are  Treated  to  Improve  the  Color 

In  some  cases  of  defective  lobes,  the  white  spot  on  a  red  ear-lobe  can 
be  dyed  with  vermillion  or  permanganate  of  potash.  The  proper  strength 
of  these  dyes  to  use  depends  upon  the  shade  and  color  of  the  lobe. 
There  are  no  dyes  that  will  completely  cover  large  spots  in  enamel 
white  We  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  vermillion  or  permanganate  of 
potash  If  one  wants  to  stoop  to  the  method  of  changing  small  white 
spots  on  a  red  ear-lobe,  which  in  many  varieties  is  a  disqualification,  the 
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best  results  are  obtained  when  using  a  small  hypodermic  needle.  Get 
red  ink  about  the  correct  shade  to  match  the  ear-lobe  color  and  inject 
a  small  amount  of  this  underneath  the  thin  skin  of  the  lobe  where  the 
white  spot  appears.  Do  not  prick  the  skin  deep  enough  to  draw  blood. 
Pleasing  results  may  be  obtained  by  applying  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  to 
white  ear-lobes  that  have  become  creamy.  It  should  be  rubbed  well 
into  the  skin  once  a  day.  The  dry  powder  may  also  be  used  if  the  lobes 
be  well  dampened  and  dried  before  appliance.  There  are  acid  treat- 
ments for  ear-lobes,  but  it  is  cruel  treatment  and  always  leaves  a  scar. 

Sometimes  birds  that  are  closely  confined  and  have  been  highly 
fed  for  show  condition  will  develop  a  mild  form  of  eruption  or  circles 
on  their  ear-lobes  which  may  be  considered  by  the  judge  as  an  attempt 
to  remove  off-color.  In  such  cases,  give  the  bird  ten  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  and  ten  grains  of  Epsom  Salts.  Anoint  the  lobes  with 
carbolated  vaseline,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  skin. 

Coloring  Yellow  Legs 
The  practice  of  coloring  yellow  legs,  or  rather  '.hose  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  yellow,  but  which  are  altogether  toe  much  a  straw  or  light 
color,  is  in  positive  violation  of  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection  and 
should  not  be  practiced.  However,  many  breeders  use  butter  color  for 
adding  strength  of  color  to  the  legs  of  yellow  legged  fowls.  The  recipe 
is  three  drops  in  a  teaspoonful  of  sweet  oil.  Apply  the  mixture  to  the 
legs  with  a  flannel  cloth  and  avoid  getting  it  into  the  plumage.  Apply 
a  very  small  amount  at  a  time  and  rub  it  in  well.  Also,  extremely  light 
applications  of  iodine  rubbed  in  well  in  the  same  manner  will  increase 
the  color  of  yellow  legs. 

Remove  Traces  of  Stubs  Prom  Legs 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  faking  and  is  positively  against 
show  rules  and  the  Standard  of  Perfection  and  should  not  be  indulged  in 
by  any  honest  poultryman.  Special  treatment  is  not  necessary  where 
the  defect  consists  of  only  down  or  very  small  stubs  between  the  toes, 
but  in  the  case  of  feathers  or  stubs  along  the  sides  of  the  legs  being 
removed  it  will  leave  a  hole  which  discloses  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
removed.     These  holes  are  sometimes  plugged  with  soap  or  wax. 

How  to  Strengthen  Birds  Which  Suddenly  Develop  Leg  Weakness  Just 
Before  or  Burtng  an  Exhibition 

A  forcing  diet,  such  as  is  often  necessary  in  getting  birds  in  show 
condition,  will  sometimes  produce  leg  weakness  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  bird  can  remain  on  its  feet  for  only  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  The 
treatment  in  such  cases  is  as  follows: 

Sulphate  of  Iron 1  grain 

Sulphate    of   Quinine %    grain 

Phosphate   of   Lime 1   grain 

Strychnine    '. 1-16   grain 

This  mixture  should  be  made  up  into  twelve  pills  of  equal  size  and 
one  given  to  the  afflicted  fowl  each  day. 

How  to  Work  on  Back  Plumage  to  Improve  Both  Back  and  Tail  Shape 

Great  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  shape  of  the  back  and  tail 
by  manipulation  of  the  feathers  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  tail.  The 
bird  must  be  washed,  and  when  the  feathers  are  damp,  but  in  the  pro- 
cess of  drying,  they  should  be  slightly  curved  and  fluffed  into  shape  so 
the  low  place  at  the  base  of  the  tail  is  filled  out  considerably  and  a 
symmetrical  curve  of  the  back  is  secured.  Many  breeders  have  followed 
the  practice  of  making  a  saddle  out  of  cotton,  and  raising  the  feathers 
which  lay  over  the  base  of  the  lail  and  placing  the  cotton  saddle  next  to 
the  flesh  and  letting  the  feathers  lay  over  the  cotton  while  they  are 
still  wet,  permit  them  to  dry  in  that  position.    If  a  bird  has  a  cushion  that 
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is  not  desired,  this  can  be  lowered  some  by  pulling  out  a  good  many  of 
the  rear  back  feathers  here  and  there. 

How  to  Prevent  Dian-hea  in  Washed  Birds 

Often,  during  the  process  of  washing  a  fowl,  it  will  swallow  more 
or  less  of  the  soapsuds  and  soapy  water.  This  brings  on  diarrhea,  as  a 
rule.  This,  of  course,  has  a  tendency  to  soil  the  fluff  plumage  and  may 
get  the  bird  out  of  condition.  Give  it  a  good  feed  of  boiled  rice  which 
has  be^n  liberally  sprinkled  with  prepared  powdered  chalk. 

How  to  Prevent  Colds  When  Birds  Are  Washed 

A  wet  bird  placed  in  a  slight  draught  will  surely  catch  cold  and 
make  it  unfit  for  showing.  In  cases  wliere  there  seems  to  be  any  dan- 
ger of  this,  give  the  bird  three  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor  on  a  table- 
spoonful  of  mash  food  as  soon  after  washing  as  it  will  eat. 

How  to  Revive  Birds  Which  Have  Fainted  While  Being  Washed 

Oftentimes  a  bird  will  faint  while  being  washed,  on  account  of  the 
water  being  too  warm  or  from  lack  of  proper  ventilation  in  the  room, 
and  unless  something  is  done  to  revive  it  at  once  the  bird  may  not 
recover.  In  such  cases,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  tub  as  soon  as 
the  head  and  neck  appear  limp  or  there  are  any  other  indications  of 
the  fowl  fainting  and  be  immersed  immediately  in  cool   water. 

This  fainting  condition  is  caused  by  the  action  upon  the  bird's  heart 
produced  by  the  water  being  too  hot  or  too  cold,  by  the  shock  of  too 
sudden  immersion,  or  by  lack  of  ventilation  in  the  room.  Deaths  may 
be  prevented  and  the  fainting  spells  eliminated  by  taking  care  that  these 
causes  are  not  present. 

How  White  Tips  Are  Removed  From  the  Main  Wing  Feathers  of  Dark 

Colored  Fowls 

Foreign  color,  lacing  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  feathers,  or  white 
tips  are  sometimes  removed  by  wearing  away  the  edge  with  pumice 
stone.  A  method  more  commonly  practiced,  however,  is  to  slightly 
singe  away  the  foreign  color,  following  the  general  shape  of  the  feather 
by  the  use  of  the  red  end  of  a  lighted  cigar. 

How  to  Properly  Handle  a  Bird 

Be  careful  in  taking  fowls  out  of  coops  to  prevent  any  injury  to 
their  plumage.  Never  grab  them  by  the  legs.  Some  reach  over  the 
fowls'  backs  and  grab  them  by  the  wing  on  the  far  side  and  draw  them 
out  head  first.  An  experienced  hand  can  do  this  nicely,  but  others  are 
liable  to  have  trouble,  as  there  is  a  certain  knack  in  using  this  method. 
The  best  way  for  beginners  is  to  reach  in  with  the  left  hand,  place  the 
hand  on  the  bird's  back  and  at  the  same  time  place  the  right  hand  under 
him  with  the  palm  upwards,  letting  your  first  and  second  fingers  go 
between  the  thighs,  and  with  the  other  fingers  outside  each  leg  lift  the 
bird  towards  you.  With  a  little  practice  the  fowl  can  easily  and  quickly 
be  taken  from  the  cage.  Another  way  is  to  put  one  hand  on  the  bird's 
back,  work  the  hand  down  over  the  far  side  of  the  bird  and  at  the  same 
time  place  the  right  hand  on  the  other  side  of  the  bird,  thus  covering 
the  wings  with  the  hands,  and  with  a  firm  hold  lift  the  bird  up.  He 
will  draw  up  his  feet,  and  he  should  be  drawn  out  quickly  before  he  has 
a  chance  to  get  a  hold  on  the  edge  of  the  floor  with  his  feet.  Always 
remove  the  bird  head  first. 

Preventing  Tail  Plumage   From  Becoming  Spoiled 

The  -tail  feathers  of  exhibition  fowls  are  often  more  or  less  rough 
or  ragged  along  the  edge  of  the  web  because  of  the  perches  being  so 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  poultry  house  that  the  tails  of  tUe  birfls  are 
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constantly  rubbed  or  pressed  against  the  walls.  The  perches  should  be 
far  enough  away  from  the  walls  so  that  the  feathers  cannot  touch  it 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  opening  which  the  birds 
pass  through  when  leaving  the  house.  Then  again,  very  often  the  nest 
boxes  are  so  low  that  the  birds  will  continually  have  their  plumage 
rubbed  by  these  boxes  as  they  pass  to  and  fro. 

How  to  Stop  the  Flow  of  Blood  From  rnjuied  Combs  or  Wattles 

In  dressing  wounds,  especially  those  about  the  comb  and  head 
caused  by  fighting  or  from  some  other  form  of  injury,  the  best  remedy 
we  know  of  is  a  powder  known  as  Tanic  acid.  Place  a  pinch  of  this 
on  the  wounded  spot  and  it  will  stop  the  flow  of  blood  and  cause  it  to 
heal  quickly. 


Fig.  22. 
Fig.  22 — Among  Ro»e  Comb  varieties,  occasionally,  an  nnnsnally  erood 
specimen  Trill  be  produced,  having  what  is  known  as  a  telescope  spifce  on  the 
rear  of  the  comb.  If  this  Is  noticed  vrhen  the  bird  is  partially  matured  it  can 
easily  be  overcome.  Insert  the  podnt  oJf  a  two  edged  knife  between  the  skull  bone 
and  the  "fleshy"  part  of  the  comb,  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration.  The 
point  of  the  knife  will  sever  the  cord  -which  has  drawu  in  and  is  holding  the 
telescope  point,  or  spike  of  the  comb.  In  addition  to  severing  this  cord,  press 
the  point  of  the  blade  lightly  upw^ard.  By  pressing  the  comb  -with  the  ithumb 
nails,  on  each  side,  the  point  will  often  "pop  out,"  thus  greatly  improving  the 
quality  of  the  comb. 

How  to  Improve  the  Appearance  of  Birds  LacMng  in  Breast  Shape 

If  your  bird  is  hollow,  or  not  sufficiently  rounded  in  breast  shape, 
it  is  well  to  determine  the  exact  time  the  judging  will  begin.  At  least 
two  hours  before  this  time,  purchase  a  loaf  of  bread  and  get  your 
fowl  to  consume  as  many  small  pieces  of  this  as  possible.  It  will  fill  out 
his  craw  and  improve  the  breast  shape.  If  your  birds  are  a  little  tall 
on  their  legs  or  lacking  in  fullness  of  breast  or  abdominal  sections,  it  is 
well  to  provide  an  abundance  of  litter  in  the  floor  of  the  coop,  especially 
around  the  outer  edges.  The  reverse  would  be  the  case  in  the  event 
the  birds  are  inclined  to  be  a  trifle  short.  In  this  event,  the  less  floor 
bedding  the  better. 


PLAIN  TALKS  AND  ADVICE  TO  EXHIBITORS 

Chapter  13 

Under  no  circumstances  should  you  feel  that  a,  judge  is  prejudiced 
against  you  or  your  birds.  Harsh  words  cause  trouble  and  mijeb  un- 
pleasantness to  everybody  concerned.  It  you  have  any  just  rea§00  for 
believing  a  judge  is  prejudiced  against  you  or  your  birds,  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  keep  your  birds  at  home  and  not  send  thenv  %q  ^  ghow 
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where  this  judge  is  officiating.  Make  it  a  point,  regardless  of  what  may 
happen,  to  always  act  like  a  lady  or  gentleman.  Maintain  your  dignity, 
regardless  of  costs.  Any  demonstration  of  anger,  any  uncomplimentary 
remarks  concerning  a  judge,  the  officers  of  an  association,  or  your  fel- 
low exhibitors  is  bound  to  re-act  and  will  turn  people  against  you.  You 
will  thus  lose  the  support  you  might  otherwise  have  attained.  Judges, 
like  yourself,  are  only  human,  and  are  very  likely  to  make  mistakes. 
All  of  us,  who  do  anything,  do  that.  Mistakes  are  often  made  by  some 
of  our  most  learned  judges  in  the  highest  courts  in  the  land. 

In  the  event  that  you  are  convinced  that  the  judge  has  made  a 
mistake  in  placing  any  award  on  your  variety,  it  is  much  better  to  look 
him  up  in  a  very  pleasant  way  and  explain  your  view  point  and  ask  if, 
in  his  opinion,  after  considering  the  evidence  you  have  given  him,  he 
has  not  made  an  error.  If  you  can  show  that  he  has,  and  he  admits 
it,  but  refused  to  correct  it,  you  will  then  have  cause  for  reporting  the 
matter  to  the  poultry  show  officials. 

It  is  far  better  never  to  make  a  protest  against  the  awards  of  the 
judges.  It  is  very,  very  seldom  that  you  will  gain  anything  by  it.  It 
is  much  better  to  go  to  the  judge  and  say,  '-Judge,  I  am  confident  that 
you  have  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  such  and  such  a  variety.  At 
least  it  looks  like  it  to  me.  However,  I  am  not  saying  a  word  to  any- 
one other  than  to  yourself.  I  wish  you  would  go  and  look  this  up  and. 
in  the  event  you  are  satisfied  in  your  mind  that  I  am  right  and  that 
you  did  overlook  it,  you  can  remedy  same  by  simply  going  to  the  offi- 
cers and  changing  your  award." 

Regardless  of  what  the  judge  does,  you  should  never  sign  a  pro- 
test unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  your  ground,  as  very  few  protests 
are  ever  sustained.  In  the  event  you  could  not  prove  your  case,  and 
the  protest  should  go  against  you  and  favor  the  judge,  you  would  lose 
a  great  deal  more  in  popularity  than  you  would  gain  by  the  protest. 
Never  make  a  complaint  to  the  judge  in  the  pesence  of  others.  Choose 
the  proper  time  and  place.  Do  not  speak  of  your  disappointments  or 
opinions  of  his  error  to  others.  By  no  means  condemn  the  judge  until 
you  have  given  him  a  chance  to  explain  to  you.  He,  too,  may  have  seen 
something  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  birds  which  you  have  overlooked. 
Always  remember  that  the  judge  passes  upon  the  birds  as  he  finds  them 
in  the  coop,  and  cannot  take  into  consideration  ihe  different  appear- 
ance of  the  fowls  at  your  home  or  at  the  time  they  are  placed  in  the 
coop.  For  instance,  the  comb  on  your  bird  may  have  become  heated 
and  slightly  turned;  something  may  have  frightened  tbe  bird;  he  may 
appear  unnatural  in  front  of  so  many  visitors;  or  he  may  lift  his  tail 
a  little  higher  than  usual.  You  still  have  the  bird  fixed  in  your  mind 
as  you  were  accustomed  to  seeing  him  each  day  at  home. 

Never  talk  to  a  judge  while  he  is  working  on  a  variety.  Wait  until 
he  is  through,  not  only  with  your  variety,  but  with  all  of  his  judging, 
and  even  then  you  should  never  direct  a  rapid  fire  of  questions  at  the 
judge.  Some  judges  haven't  the  ability  to  keep  their  minds  on  several 
things  at  a  time  and  should  you  interfere  with  their  work  by  asking  them 
questions  or  talking  to  them  in  an  unfriendly  manner  while  they  are 
judging,  their  thoughts  are  taken  from  their  work  and  they  are  more 
apt  to  make  mistakes.  Some  of  these  mistakes  may  work  against  your 
own  fowls.  Some  judges  are,  simply  because  of  habit  and  physical 
make-up,  more  pleasant  and  more  apt  to  be  obliging  than  others. 

Some  judges  show  a  greater  interest  in  cnswering  questions  and 
helping  breeders  with  their  problems  than  do  others.  That  is  all  in  the 
make-up  of  the  judge.  The  fact  that  the  judge  is  rather  blunt  in  his 
replies,  does  not  mean  that  in  his  heart  he  is  not  just  as  friendly  to- 
wards you  and  your  birds  as  any  other  person.  However,  the  courteous, 
obliging  and  level  minded  judge  is  of  great  value  to  the  average  show. 
You  should  use  your  influence  in  getting  such  judges  on  in  shows  where 
you  will  exhibit. 
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Be  a  good  fellow,  a  cheerful  loser,  a  joyous  winner,  and  remember 
that  all  the  birds  cannot  win,  neither  can  everyone  have  birds  among 
the  winners.  Somebody  must  lose.  Look  over  the  defects  in  your  own 
birds.  Be  as  critical  in  examination  of  them  as  you  are  in  the  examina- 
tion of  those  owned  by  your  competitors. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  judge  sees  your  bird  for  a  very  short  time, 
more  than  likely  only  once  or  twice  through  the  process  of  judging. 
Against  that  you  have  spent  much  time  in  your  yard  and  training  room, 
examining  your  specimens,  considering  their  good  points  and  their  de- 
fects. You  must  not  expect  the  judge  to  form  impressions  in  a  min- 
ute which  you  have  been  forming  for  months.  A  judge  cannot  sit  down 
and  study  over  a  bird  as  you  have  in  the  weeks  and  months  gone  by, 
because  several  others  must  receive  his  attention  that  day  or  the  next. 

In  solid  colored  birds  where  foreign  color  disciualifies,  such  as  in 
black  and  white  fowls,  added  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  any  main 
wing  or  main  tail  feathers,  for  birds  of  these  solid  colored  varieties  hav- 
ing broken  wing  and  tail  feathers  are  discounted  a  great  deal  more  for 
this  than  are  parti-colored  birds,  such  as  Barred  Rocks  and  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes.  Regardless  of  color,  it  is  poor  business  to  have  main  wing  and 
main  tail  feathers  broken,  as  this  is  usually  the  result  of  causes  which 
should  have  been  prevented.  "Vour  coops  and  the  doors  to  your  train- 
ing coops  should  both  be  large  enough  so  that  you  are  able  to  remove 
your  fowls  and  handle  them  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  broken  wing  or  tail  feathers.  Any  small  feathers  throughout 
the  neck,  back,  saddle,  breast  and  other  secLions  which  are  broken 
should  be  plucked. 

No  half-way  business  in  the  art  of  conditioning  the  birds  for  the 
show  room  will  prove  at  all  satisfactory.  Unless  you  are  determined  to 
thoroughly  condition  your  fowls,  thoroughly  wash  them,  and  thoroughly 
clean  their  legs  and  toes,  it  would  be  far  better  for  yourself,  the  show, 
and  the  Standard  Bred  Poultry  Industry  for  your  birds  to  be  left  at 
home.  Bunglesome  jobs  in  preparing  birds  for  the  show  room  are  cer- 
tainly worse  than  none  at  all. 

We  have  "seen  combs  and  legs  on  birds  in  show  rooms  which  were 
smeared  with  vaseline  in  which  the  dust  and  dirt  had  settled.  The 
plumage  on  the  birds  were  half  washed  and  the  dirt  not  entirely  re- 
moved; the  soap  was  not  rinsed  out  and  the  feathers  were  gummy  and 
sticky.  Such  birds  are  far  worse  in  appearance  than  if  nothing  had  been 
done  to  them  whatsoever. 

Never  make  the  mistake  of  sending  a  bird  to  the  show  room  that 
is  not  strong  physically,  for  remember  that  the  trip  to  the  show  and  con- 
finement in  the  coop  will  more  than  likely  aggravate  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  bird  and  it  will  seldom,  if  ever,  win  a  prize.  Besides,  you 
take  a  great  risk  of  losing  the  bird  and  its  future  use. 

In  contemplating  an  exhibit  at  any  show,  remember  that  the  rules 
were  printed  in  the  premium  list  to  be  read  and  followed.  A  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  rules  by  the  average  association  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  show.  Unless  you  intend  to  abide  by  those 
rules,  do  not  enter  at  the  show.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  fellow 
exhibitors  abide  by  the  rules,  you  should  do  so.  Set  a  good  example 
yourself  of  living  strictly  up  to  the  rules.  Get  your  entry  blanks  made 
out  and  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary  as  early  before  the  closing  date 
as  possible.  Never  make  the  mistake  of  failing  to  put  the  leg  band  num- 
bers on  your  entry  blanks. 

Many  breeders,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  show  with  their 
birds,  and  especially  if  it  is  a  uniformly  cooped  show,  plan  on  cooping 
or  assisting  in  cooping  their  own  birds,  and,  for  this  reason,  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  to  put  leg  bands  on  their  birds  until  after  they  are  in  the 
show  room.  This  is  wrong.  The  leg  bands,  are  used  by  the  secretary 
of  the  show  for  record  purposes,  other  than  for  the  correct  cooping  in  and 
cooping  out  of -the  birds. 
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In  any  score  card  show,  you  must  not  expect  to  examine  or  handle 
the  score  card  until  they  have  been  officially  added  up  and  signed  by  the 
judge  and  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  secretary,  and  until  after  all  spe- 
cial prizes  are  figured  out  and  awarded. 

It  may  appear  to  you  that  you  have  a  long  time  to  wait  before  get- 
ting possession  of  your  score  cards,  but  remember  there  are  many  other 
exhibitors  just  as  much  interested  and  anxious  as  you  are.  You  would 
be  throwing  yourself  open  to  criticism  and  suspicion  if  you  should  handle 
the  score  cards  before  the  proper  records  have  been  made  from  them. 

Regardless  of  how  much  care  is  taken  by  the  management  of  a  poul- 
try show,  things  will  go  wrong.  LJnfortunately,  it  seems  as  though  no 
one  is  perfect.  Therefore,  you  should  try  to  help.  Put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.  Do  not  complain  of  the  methods  when  the  officers  are 
doing  the  best  they  know  how.  As  a  general  rule  almost  everyone  has 
more  work  than  he  can  do  at  the  average  poultry  show. 

Join  any  poultry  shows  in  your  territory  whoso  membership  is  open 
to  the  public  and  become  an  active  worker.  Do  not  shrink  from  duty 
at  exhibitions.  Attend  the  meetings.  Don't  rlay  away,  and  then  criti- 
cize the  actions  of  those  who  are  bearing  the  burdens.  Push!  Pull! 
Lift!  Have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization,  but  have  it  at 
the  meeting.  Even  then  there  is  a  proper  time  and  place  for  remarks 
on  any  subject. 


FITTING  BANTAMS  FOR  EXHIBITION 
Chapter   14 

Naturally  enough,  like  men  of  small  stature,  we  find  that  the  tem- 
pers of  Bantams  vary  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  heavier  breeds 
among  the  Bantams,  such  as  the  Cochins  and  Brahmas,  give  little  or  no 
trouble  as  far  as  their  dispositions  are  concerned.     On  the  other  hand. 


Fls.  23. 
A  pair  of  Silver  Sebright  Bantams. 
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we  find  a  great  deal  of  temper  and  high  life  displayed  i.o  tfte  case  of 
Games,  Rose  Combs,  Sebrights,  and  the  like:  so  much  so  that  individ- 
ual birds  defy  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  their  owners  to  teach  them  to 
become  steady  and  docile  in  the  training  coops. 

The  best  thing  for  these  active  light  weight  fowls,  and  especially 
those  individuals  showing  more  temper  than  others,  is  a  preliminary  les- 
son through  the  medium  of  a  good  bath  at  least  two  to  three  weeks  be- 
fore an  exhibition.  Nothing  seems  to  so  tame  and  talte  the  wild  life  out 
of  a  fowl,  especially  a  Bantam,  as  a  thorough  washing. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  bird  be  white  or  some  color,  a  good 
bathing  will  tame  the  wildest  bird.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  soap  or 
to  be  as  thorough  in  the  matter  of  trying  to  clean  the  fowl  as  would 
be  the  case  if  it  were  a  white  bird  being  washed,  but  a  thorough  wash- 
ing in  warm  and  cold  water  and  a  slow  drying  seem  to  accomplish  the 
taming  desired.  Generally,  especially  in  dark  colored  fowls,  the  plum- 
age will  lose  a  certain  amount  of  its  luster  through  the  process  of 
washing,  but  that  will  be  renewed  again  before  the  show  by  proper  feed- 
ing and  polishing  or  rubbing  of  the  plumage. 

Competition  in  good  shows  is  generally  so  close  that  condition  and 
training  plays  a  big  part  in  awarding  prizes  on  Bantams.  ■  Bantams 
should  be  more  carefully  trained  for  exhibition  than  poultry  of  other 
breeds;  in  fact,  they  will  stand  more  confinement,  more  intensive  work 
along  this  line,  than  will  the  fowls  of  which  they  are  miniatures. 

Coops  used  for  the  final  training  of  Bantams  should  be  similar  to 
those  seen  at  poultry  shows.  They  should  be  arranged  in  a  light  and 
airy  room  or  outbuilding.  When  first  catching  your  Bantams  and 
placing  them  in  training  coops,  it  is  better  to  do  it  at  night.  They  will 
behave  better  the  following  day  and  they  can  be  put  in  their  coops  with 
less  excitement.  Futhermore,  it  is  really  surprising  how  much  these 
active,  nervous  little  fellows  will  stand  in  artificial  light  as  against  the 
natural  day  light. 

In  training  your  Bantams,  your  principal  work  should  be  to  tame 
them.  In  the  case  of  Game  Bantams,  remember  they  should  have  a 
tall,  long  reach.  Every  time  you  come  near  their  training  cages,  have 
a  little  something  for  them  to  eat.  A  small  pinch  of  ground  raw  meat 
is  relished  by  them  and  makes  them  appreciate  your  companionship,  but 
always  hold  it  high  for  that  breed.     Make  them  reach  for  it. 

Feather  legged  Bantams  should  be  bedded  only  on  sawdust.  Their 
quarters  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Droppings  should  always 
be  taken  up  every  day.  In  this  manner,  you  will  preserve  their  foot 
feathering  and  the  chances  of  your  success  in  making  a  winning  is 
greatly  improved. 


SHOW  ROOM  AD\^BTISING 

Chapter  15 

In  order  that  an  exhibitor  may  get  the  best  possible  results  from 
the  money  he  has  spent  in  preparing  his  birds,  placing  them  in  the  show 
room,  and  making  a  winning,  he  must  be  on  the  job.  First  of  all,  he 
should  prepare  some  printed  cards  for  advertising  purposes.  Some  time 
before  the  show  it  is  advisable  to  have  printed  or  painted  some  cards 
about  18  inches  long  by  3%  inches  wide.  Only  a  few  words  in  fairly 
large  type  should  be  used  in  the  printing  of  these  cards.  These  are 
known  as  coop  cards  and  can  be  tied  at  the  top  of  the  exhibition  coop 
or  slipped  through  the  wires  of  the  front  without  covering  too  much 
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space,  as  shown  m  figure  27.  Some- 
thing like  the  following  is  a  very 
good  wording  for  the  average  coop 
card: 


FIRST  RHODB  ISLAND  RBD 
COCKIlRBLi 

Bred  and  Owned  by 
M.  J.  Jones,  SmlthvlUe,  Mo. 

Another  sample  shoTrn  belOTr  reads 
somethlngr  like  this: 

BARRSD   PliYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

Winners  and  Layers, 

Bred  and    Ovrned   by 

Charles   Johnson,   Jamesvllle,  ni. 


It  does  not  cost  much  to  print  these  cards  ,  and  in  the  event  you 
have  a  good  show  string  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  cards  like  the  for- 
mer, but  you  should  have  a  full  set  printed.  One  for  each  prize  offered 
in  the  classes  in  which  you  are  competing,  and  some  with  simply  the 
name  of  the  breed  or  variety  iand  your  address,  in  case  some  of  the 
fowls  do  not  get  ribbons  at  all.  In  the  event  you  have  some  which  do 
not  fit  the  awards  your  birds  have  won  you  can  preserve  them  for  use 
in  some  other  exhibition.  It  is  really  desirable  to  label  every  cage  con- 
taining your  birds  for  the  advertising  derived,  as  well  as  for  the  informa- 
tion of  strangers  and  visitors  in  the  show  room.  Never  have  cards  or 
advertising  of  any  character  printed  without  using  your  complete  ad- 
dress on  them. 


In  addition  to  coop  cards,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  some  neat  busi- 
ness cards  to  give  out  to  visitors. 
For  these,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  small  tin  receptacle  made, 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the 
figure  above.  These  can  hang  on 
your  exhibition  cages.  You  will 
be  surprised  how  these  cards  will 
disappear  from  it,  and  very  often 
good  sales  are  the  result. 
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Sugge^ions  for  Pradice 


1.  Put  all  birds  which  you  propose  to  exhibit  in  exhibition  cages 
about  one  to  two  weeks  previous  to  the  date  of  the  show.  Visit  the 
coops  often.  Take  a  judging  stick  and  point  it  through  the  cage  and, 
get  the 'birds  to  pose  i'or  you.  Remove  them  from  their  cages.  Handle 
them  gently.  Tame  your  birds  so  they  will  handle  to  the  best  advantage 
while  being  passed  on  by  the  judge.  Make  them  feel  that  you- are  their 
friend. 

2.  Try  moulting  some  of  your  birds  by  pulling  the  main  tail  and 
wing  feathers  about  two  months  previous  to  a  show,  if  it  comes  on  an 
early  date  and  the  bird  is  showing  no  signs  of  moult.  Be  careful  not 
to  injure  any  feathers.  It  is  a  good  idea  lo  starve  the  bird  by  limiting 
its  feed  largely  to  green  food  and  water  for  two  weeks  before  you  at- 
tempt to  pull  the  feathers.  That  takes  the  ,fat  out  of  the  skin  and  the 
feathers  die  down  to  some  extent. 

3.  If  you  have  never  exhibited  any  birds,  fit  and  condition  a  few 
according  to  the  instructions  in  this  lesson.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  this. 
If  you  don't  win  the  first  time,  be  a  true  sport  and  don't  blame  the  judge 
or  become  discouraged. 
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QUESTIONS   ON    FITTING    AND   15XHIBIT1NG    STANDARD-BBED 

POULTRY 

Lesson  No.  85 

1.  Name  two  distinct  branches  ot  thtf  business  generally  engaged  in. 

2.  If  your  fowls  are  to  be  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage,  what  feat- 
ures should  be  included  in  the  show  room? 

3.  What  is  the  object  in  exhibiting  your  fowls? 

4.  How  long  does  a  winning  made  at  an  exhibition  continue  to  benefit 
an  exhibitor? 

6.     What  forms  a  foundation  for  the  production  of  exhibition  quality 
in  any  fowl? 

6.  Mention  some  of  the  advantages   gained  from   exhibiting. 

7.  Name  four  important  things  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  selecting  a  bird  for  exhibition. 

8.  If  you  wish  to  produce  an  early  moult,  how  can  this  be  hurried  to 
some  extent  ? 

9.  How  should  you  feed  to  increase  weight  and  add  luftre  to  plumage? 

10.     Name  three   important  things   to   be    done   in   training   and   fitting 
birds  for  the  show  room. 


QUESTIONS    ON    PITTING    AND    EXHIBITING    STANDARD-BRED 

POULTRY  "■ 

Lesson  No.  36 

1.  Mention  three   important   things   which   must  be   done  in   properly 
washing  and  drying  a  bird. 

2.  What  care  should  be  exercised  in  shipping  exhibition  fowls? 

3.  Why  is  it  often  advisable  to  transfer  leg-bands  and  switch  birds 
after  they  have  reached  the  show  room? 

4.  How  can  you  brighten  the  color  of  comb,  face  and  wattles? 

5.  What  method  may  be  used  to  remove  foreign  color  from  beaks? 

6.  What  can  be  done  in  some  cases  to  improve  shape  of  back  and  tail? 

7.  How  can  you  improve  the  breast  shape   or   height   of   birds  thus 
defective  ? 

8.  How  should  an  exhibition  bird  be  handled  in  removing  same  from  a 
coop? 

9.  What  attitude  should  an  exhibitor  maintain  toward  the  judge  and 
show  management? 

10.     What  advertising  may  an  exhibitor  do   in  the   show  room  which 
might  prove   profitable? 
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Poultry  Clubs  and  Organizations 

By  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  Copyrighted,  1921. 
American  Poultry  School. 


There  has  been  a  wonderful  growth  of  the  club  and  co-operative  idea 
throughout  the  U.  S.  .These  various  clubs  are  having  a  great  influence  in 
increasing  the  production  of  farm  crops  per  acre,  teaching  the  necessity  of 
saving  much  of  the  stuff  that  has  heretofore  gone  to  waste-  on  the  farm, 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  more  scientific  production  of  beef  cattle  and 
hogs,  and,  in  many  instances,  stimulating  poultry  production  and  teaching 
better  methods  of  marketing. 

This  lesson  will  treat  more  especially  with  the  marketing  and  exhi- 
bition side  of  poultry  products.  If  farmers  and  poultrymen  throughout 
the  country  can  get  more  lucrative  prices  there  will  be  greater  interest  in 
the  production  side  of  the  poultry  industry.  ^ 

Better  organization  work  would  mean  a  tremendous  growth  of  the 
poultry  industry.  There  is  no  business  that  does  not  thrive  when  it  has 
been  thoroughly  organized  and  a  well  defined  system  introduced. 
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Use  honest  methods  and  co-operate  with  the  poultrymen  in  your  neigh- 
borhood so  that  a  high  quality  product  may  be  produced  and  command  the 
highest  prices. 


OIMJANIZATIOIV,  THE  POTILTBYMAN'S  ONliY  HOPE. 

In  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  brightest  and  keenest  of  egg 
farmers,  whose  accounts  are  thoroughly  systematized,  this  startling  fact 
stood  out  prominently:  That  his  lowest  cost  of.  egg  production  was  20% 
cents,  and  the  highest  22%  cents  for  the  past  year,  the  cost  of  labor 
and  feed  being  responsible.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  re- 
marked, "I  am  getting  tired  going  to  the  mill  and  paying  what  they  ask 
for  feed  and  shipping  my  eggs  to  New  York  City  and  taking  what  they  see 
fit  to  pay  me.  The  millers  are  all  organized  and  they  have  but  one  price, 
and  you  pay  the  price  or  you  do  not  get  the  feed;  the  egg  farmers  have 
no  organization  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  compelled  to  accept  what 
the  other  man  is  willing  to  pay."  He  took  the  stand  that  so  long  as  such 
things  are  allowed  to  continue  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  egg 
farmer  to  produce  eggs  at  a  profit. 

The  writer  is  intensely  interested  in  the  commercial  side  of  this  great 
industry  and  he  took  away  with  him  from  the  above  mentioned  farm  a 
lot  of  food  for  reflection.  We  all  know  what  organization  has  done  for 
the  great  steel,  oil,  coal  and  like  industries  but  it  is  our  purpose  to  confine 
ourselves  to  agricultural  interests  of  which  egg  farming  is  a  part. 

"We  know  that  the  raisin  growers  of  California  made  a  ten-fold  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  their  product  by  organizing,  raising  funds,  and 
advertising  the  merits  of  the  raisins  as  a  food  product.  We  also  know 
that  the  orange  growers  have  done  likewise,  much  to  their  financial  ad- 
vantage, and  today  one. can  scarcely  pick  up  a  popular  magazine  wlmout 
seeing  the  advertisement  of  the  raisin  grower  and  orange  grower  of 
.  California.  Coming  a  bit  nearer  home  we  find  that  recently  the  dairy 
interests  have  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  make  a  broader  and  better  market  for 
milk  and  its  products  by  educating  the  public  through  advertising.  Thus 
far  the  organizations  affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy  Council  represent 
250,000  members  who  are  also  members  of  the  Council.  Their  contribu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  advertising  and  otherwise  promoting,  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  foods  now  amount  to  $ 8,000  a  month  for  36  months. 
This  is  not  the  biggest,  but  it  is  the  broadest  advertising  campaign  ever 
undertaken.  If  it  is  successful,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
attain  some  measure  of  success,  it  will  benefit  more  producers  than  any 
other  promotion  ever  attempted.  Its  possibilities  are  tremendous,  and 
its  benefits  will  be  shared  by  all  branches  of  the  great  industry  which 
is  based  on  the  cow.  Whether  the  advertising  campaign  is  successful 
or  otherwise,  one  great  thing  has  already  been  achieved — the  getting  of 
250,000  representatives  of  the  dairy  industry  into  one  orgati,i2ation.  That 
should  be  potent  in  legislation  whenever  and  wherever  organized  effort 
is  needed. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  egg  farmers  need  legislation  above 
everything  else,  and  this  is  especially  triie  of  legislation  on  cold  storage, 
but  it  should  be  more  liberal  rather  thfin  more  drastic.  Let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  storage  egg  history.  During  the  spring  season  about 
three  years  ago,  large  quantities  of  eggs  went  into  cold  storage  at  an 
extreme  range  of  18@23c  a  dozen,  the  bulk  at  20@22c.  Some  of  them 
came  out  in  October  at  2'tV&@26c,  in  November  at  22%@24%c,  in  De- 
cember at  24@25%c,  in  January  at  18@20c,  and  the  season  wound  up 
with  the  lowest  prices  of  the  year — 16@22c,  mainly  16@20c.  It  will  be 
seen  that  some  of  the  eggs  bought  at  inside  prices  that  spring  and  sold 
the  following  fall  made  a  moderate  profit,  and  that  others  must  have 
cost  their  owners  a  heavy  loss,  particularly  those  which  were  held  longest 
and  sold  at  the  lowest  figures.  Those  who'  are  asking  for  legislation  im- 
posing further  restrictions  and  additional  costs  on  the  cold  storage  in- 
dustry should  study  facts  instead  of  the  fiction  which  is  so  widely  and 
carelessly  circulated. 

What  has  been  the  condition  of  the  regular  egg  markets  of  three  large 
cities?  We  find  on  certain  years  that  the  high  price  for  firsts  in  the 
Boston  market  was  40  cents  and  the  lowest  price  20  cents;  the  average 
price  for  the  year  was  28  and  one-third  cents.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
high  price  was  36  cents,  the  low  price  19  cents,  and  the  average  22  and 
one-third  cents.     In  New  York  City,  high  price,   36  cents,  low  price,  19c, 


and  the  average  25  and  three-fourths  cents.  When  you  consider  the  fact 
that  these  prices  were  for  firsts  and  that  a  fair  percentage  of  tha  eggs 
shipped  into  these  markets  will  not  grade  first,  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  commission,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  that  so  long  as  such 
things  are  allowed  to  continue,  ir  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  egg 
farmer  to  produce  eggs  at  a  profit. 

According  to  the  Thirteenth  U.  S.  Census,  the  average  selling  price 
of  eggs  throughout  the  towns  of  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago  was 
19.5  per  dozen. 

I  know  the  question  will  be  raised,  "Why  not  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer?" In  some  instances  this,  is  possible,  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  only  outlet  the  farmer  has  is  the  regular  commission  market 
when  eggs  are  bringing  the  top  cent,  and  the  cold  storage  plant  when 
they  are  bringing  the  lowest  cent, .  with  the  possibility  of  a  demand  for 
cold  storage  eggs  at  good  prices  when  nearby  fresh  eggs  are  scarce  and 
commanding  top  prices.  How  well  this  has  worked  out  for  both  classes 
is  clearly  proven  by  the  above. 

We  followed  with  much  interest  the  Amrican  Poultry  Journal's  con- 
test for  the  best  articles  on  the  "Net  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs."  Dr.  Wood 
says  that  for  the  past  five  years  he  figures  it  has  cost  him  from  24  to.  29 
cents  a  dozen  to  produce  eggs  and  place  them  on  the  market. 

Now  that  we  are  convinced,  how  are  we  going  to  remedy  it?  Can  it 
be  done  by  co-operation?  We  believe  that  organization  is  possible.  We 
believe  that  if  thoroughly  organized  it  would  revolutionize  egg  farming 
in  America.  If  the  dairymen  in  the'United  States  can  get  together  250,000 
representatives  of  the  dairy  industry  into  one  organization,  it  clearly 
proves  that  we  are  weaklings. 

There  are  more  people  engaged  in  raising  poultry  today  than  in  the 
production  of  milk  and  cream  and  the  making  of  butter.  There  is  more 
money  invested  in  poultry  than  in  dairy  herds.  There  is  a  greater  revenue 
yearly  from  poultry  and  poultry  products  than  from  the  dairy  and 
dairy  products.  If  this  is  true,  why  is  it  that  the  utility  poultry  interests 
are  jogging  along  in  the  old  stage-coach  while  the  dairy  interests  are 
whizzing  past  in  a  60-horsepower  automobile;  and  they  are  not  only  now 
whizzing  past  with  60-horsepower,  but,  with  the  plans  mapped  out  and 
executed,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  horsepower  will.be  increased 
to  80. 

Mr.  Egg  Farmer,  you  should  be  vitally  interested  in  this  subject. 

WHY  CO-OPJRBATE? 

"The  highest  efficiency  comes  through  co-operation.  The  big  work 
of  the  world  is  done  by  co-operation.  Tunnelling  the  mountains,  digging 
canals,  building  cities  can  never  be  done  by  the  individual.  The  individual 
is  only  a  cog  in  the  economic  machinery  of  the  world.  Alone,  the  indi- 
vidual has  little  force,  but  united  with  a  definite  purpose,  order  and 
system  spring  from  chaos.  It  is  only  by  joining  our  energies  with  our 
fellow  men  that  big  movements  are  possible.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  attain  the  highest  independence  alone.  We  need  our  neighbors;  we 
need  our  social  life;  we  need  the  economic  division  of  labor;  and  above 
all,  we  need  the  strong  co-operation  of  our  fellow  poultrymen  who  are 
all  producing  the  same  thing.  We  must  realize  here  and  now  that  the 
poultry  producers  will  never  reach  the  highest  market  efficiency  except 
through  co-operation.  Every  line  of  production  in  the  United  States  is 
more  or  less  organized,  and  the  more  thorough  ihe  organization  the  less 
the  economic  itaste.  Without  co-operation  the  citrus  growers  would 
have  been  out  of  business  long  ago.  The  raisin  growers  are  putting  a 
standard  product  on  the  market  in  an  efficient  way,  that  makes  pros- 
perity. 

"The  manufacturer  of  any  article  names  the  selling  price  of  that 
article  and  it  must  sell  for  more  than  the  cost  of  production  or  the 
maker,  goes  out  of  Jjusiness.  Henry  Ford  does  not  turn  his  machines 
over  to  a  merchant'  exchange  for  them  to  gamble  with  and  fix  the  prices. 

"The  commercial  world  is  coming  to  a  one-priced  system  and  it  will 
-not  be  long  till  the  price  of  eggs  will  not  be  a  gamble  running  up  and 
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down  a  sliding  scale  at  the  whims  of  a  few  men.     Only  a  few  years  ago 
and  there  was  no  fixed  price  for  any  article  on  the  market. 

"The  dealer  paid  as  little  as  possible,  and  sold  for  as  much  as  the 
buyer  could  be  coaxed  into  paying.  I  can  even  remember  when  we  used  to 
come  home  from  the  store  arid  talk  over  the  bargains  that  we  had  made 
on  goods  that  were  marked  so  much  and  we  jewed  him  down  to  whdt 
we  were  pleased  to  call  the  right  prjce.  That  day  is  almost  over.  We 
buy  today  and  pay  the  price  asked  without  questioning  the  honesty  of 
the  seller.  There  is  a  certain  sense  of  business  honor  that  belongs,  to 
the  highest  type  of  business  man. 

"What  a  jumble  of  things  if  all  the  produce  were  sold  through  a 
merchants'  exchange!  The  man  that  produces  the  goods  should  be  able  to 
dictate  tlie  price,  and  so  he  doe's,  in  most  productions.  What  an  absurd 
thing  it  is  that  the  men  who  produce  the  eggs  have  not  the  least  power 
to  fix  the  selling  price  of  these  eggs.  Is  it  not  the  height  of  fojly  for 
eggs  to  soar  to  60c  or  7oc  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  thus  being 
unjust  to  the  consumer,  and  then  have  them  drop  below  cost  of .  production 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  producer  might  make  some  profit, 
thus  being  unjust  to  the  producer?  Under  the  existing  system  there  is  an 
injustice  to  both  consumer  and  producer. 

•  "We  are  producers  of  eggs.'  We  know  how  much  It  costs  to  produce 
them.  Do  we  know  that  we  will  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a  profit?  Is 
tliere  any  way  by  which  we  can^  say  what  we  can  afford  to  take  for  our 
eggs  and  give  them  to  the  conisumer  accordingly?  One  of  the  largest 
bankers  and  financiers  of  San  Francisco  says  that  we  have  absolute 
control  of  our  own  produce  if  we  will  only  get  together. 

"This  is  our  problem — gettiag  together.  We  are  all  so  busy  pro- 
ducing our  eggs  that  we  seem  to  have  little  time  to  put  much  thought  on 
plans  of  co-operation.  Some  of  us  are  afraid  that  we  will  not  help  mat-, 
ters,  and  might  make  them  worse.  Some  of  us  hate  to  give  up  that 
little  private  trade  we  have  been  working  years  to  build  up.  Why,  bless 
you,  don't  you  realize  that  even  your  private  trade  prices  are  governed 
■by  the  daily  quotations?  Our  great  question  is,  what  power  will  bring 
all  the  poultry  men  into  this  Poultry  Producers'  Associattion?      ■ 

AUTO  TRUCK  TO  COIjUECT  EGGS. 

"Every  poultryman  realizes  that  we  should  get  together.  He  knows 
this,  but  the  task  rather  staggers  him  and  he'does  not  have  confidence 
that  malces  for  the  strongest  eo"-operatioon.  Ndw,  what  one'  thing  would 
make  you,  my  fellow  pbultrymali,  join  this  association?  Here  is  my  own 
private  opinion:  If,  on  a  certain  day  an  auto  truck  would  pull  alongside 
of  my  egg  room,  load  on  all  my  eggs  and  give  me  due  credit  for  same, 
and  if  I  knew  that  on  that  same  day  next  week  and  the  week  after  the 
same  truck  would  call  in,  and  that  I  would  form  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  truck  with  the  big  letters,  "POULTRY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION," 
do  you  think  that  I  would  trouble  myself  to  try  to  sell  my  own  «ggs? 
.Instead  of  you  and  I  and  all  file  poultrymen  losing  time  to  deliver  our 
eggs,  one  truck  for  the  purpose  would  make  the  rounds.  What  a  saving 
in  time  and  energy!  This  comes  home  to  every  rancher.  If  some  ranchers 
lived  off  the  truck  route, it  would  be  a  small  matter  for  each  neighborhood 
to  have  a  central  collecting  place. 

"This  would  enable  all  the  farmers  who  raise  only  a  few  hens  ,to 
co-operate  also,  and  join  in  the  work  of  making  a  fresh  standard, product. 
An  instructor  would  go  into  each  neighborhood  and  give  directions  for 
grading  and  packing  the  eggs  so  that  they  would  be  absolutely  reliable. 
The  system  would  be  so  perfect  that  any  unreliable  shipper  could  in- 
stantly be  located. 

"When  this  truck  with  the  big  letters,  "Poultry  Producers,  Inc."  had 
made  its  rounds,  where  would  it  take  its  load  of  eggs  and  live  poultry? 
It  has  reached  the  producers  directly,  and  there  is  not  a  producer  along 
the  line  who  will  stand  back  and  haul  his  own  eggs  to  town.  T^e  eggs 
being  on  our  own  truck,  it  behooves  us  to  have  al  place  to  drive  to  In 
order  to  begin  proper  distribution.  We  must  have  a  central  packing 
house  in  each  district.     This  branch  packing  house  should  be  modern  and 
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up-to-date.  It  should  have  cold  stflrage  room  enough  to  hold  at  least 
what  cold  storage  eggs  are  needed  for  home  consumption.  It  is  absurd 
to  have  eggs  shipped  from  a  producing  point  to  cold  storage  and  then 
during  the  season  of  low  productioon  have  them  shipped  back  again  for 
consumption.  What  a  loss  in  time  and  freight  each  way,  which  makes  a 
poorer  quality.  We  should  get  our  eggs  into  cold  storage  from  the  nest 
with  the  least  possible  delay  and  thus  insure  a  better  product. 

COST  AND  BENEFITS  OF  COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

"What  woTild  it  cost  to  put  up  a  cold  storage  plant?  I  have  approxi- 
mate figures  from  one  who  installs  cold  storage  plants.  He  says  that  a 
plant  will  cost  in  the  neighbrohood  of  one  dollar  per  case  of  eggs  stored. 
For  example,  a  plant  for  ten  thousand  cases  would  cost  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  larger  the  plant,  the  less  per  case.  If  this  plant  could  put 
out  a  by-product  of  ice  it  might  be  able  to  make  operating  expenses. 
Otherwise,  the  operating  expenses  during  the  period  of  storage  would  not 
be  more  than  one-fourth  cent  per  dozen.     Some  say  six  cents  per  case. 

"I  have  tried  to  get  exact  information  as  to  the  total  cost  of  storing 
eggs.  Members  of  the  merchants'  exchange  say  that  it  costs  six  cents  per 
dozen  to  store  eggs.  For  example,  if  they  pay  23c,  they  must  sell  for  27c 
to  come  out  even.  At  28c  they  would  make  Ic  per  dozen.'  A  private  com- 
mission man  says  that  it  costs  him  four  cents  per  dozen  to  store  eggs,  and 
that  buying  for  21c  and  pelling  for  2Sc  leaves  him  a  profit  of  3c  per 
dozen.  A  cold  storage  man  says  that  eggs  can  be  stored  for  2c  per  dozen 
and  that  this  covers  operating  expenses,  interest  on  total  investment,  loss 
in  eggs,  etc.  If  this  price  of  2c  per  dozen  is  correct,  there  is  a  large 
margin  of  profit  in  cold  storage  eggs. 

"Suppose  that  a  district  would  erect  a  cold  storage  plant  for  ten 
thousand  casts.  This  would  accommodate  one  hundred  poultrymen  with. 
an  output  of  one  hundred  cases  each  during  the  four  months  of  cold 
storage  period.  Suppose  this  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Suppose 
that  these  eggs  were  stored  at  21c  per  dozen.  This  year  storage  eggs 
were  contracted  for  at  28c.  If  these  ten  thousand  cases  were  sold  for  28c 
per  dozen  and  it  cost  2c  per  dozen  for  storage,  this  v/ould  leave  a  profit 
of  oc  per  dozen  or  $].50  per  case,  or  $15,000  for  the  10,000  cases.  This 
would  give  $150  each  to  100  poultrymen  for  the  storage  period.  This 
$15,000  left  each  year  in  your  home  community  would  be  worth  while, 
and  would  be  pretty  good  for  a  ten  thousand  dollar  investment.    , 

"What  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  local  cold  storage  plant? 
First,  it  would  save  freight  rates  both  ways  to  the  city  on  all  cold  storage 
products,  for  home  consumption.  Second,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  erect  a 
cold  storge  plant  outside  the  city  where  property  is  less.  Third,  eggs 
would  reach  storage  fresher  and  be  of  better  quality.  Fourth,  and  not 
the  least,  it  would  leave  your  money  right  at  home,  where  it  is  earned 
and  where  it  belongs. 

"It  would  also  be  possible  and  feasible  to  have  a  grain  warehouse 
in  conjunction  with  this  packing  plant,  where  feeds  could  be  delivered 
direct  to  the  poultrymen  at  the  bare  cost  of  handling. 

"This  scheme  brings  the  problem  home  to  each  rancher  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  way  to  get  down  to  possibilities.  When  the  locals  are 
so  organzed,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  all  the  locals  to  get  together 
and  arrange  the  central  clearing  house,  which  would  receive  all  the 
overflow  from  each  district.  » 

"How  shall  we  finance  this  enterprise?  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
after  the  equipment  is  installed,  for  the  banks  will  loan  as  high  as  80 
per  cent  on  cold  storage  eggs  and  this  would  carry  us  over  the  spring 
months.  How  shall  we  raise  the  money  to  build  our  plant?  There  are 
two  ways.  The  first  way  would  be  to  approximate  how  many  eggs  each 
individual  would  place  in  storage  for  the  year,  this  being  done  from  the 
number  of  hens,  and  have  him  advance  one  dollar  for  each  case  stored 
After  canvassing  the  district  and  approximating  how  many  cases  would 
go  into  cold  storage  for  the  season  and  collecting  a  dollar  advance  on  each 
case,  we  would  have  the  necessary  capital  to  erect  the  plant. 

"If  this  could  not  be  done,  several  poultrymen,  whose  means  justified 
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it,  could  go  to  the  bank  and  get  a  loan  to  erect  the  plant,  going  security. 
This,  perhaps,  would  be  the  more  difficult. 

"The  other  plan,  and  one  indorsed  by  several  strong  poultrymen,  is 
that  the  Association  get  some  representatiTe  to  handle  the  Association's 
produce  in  the  city,  acting  as  our  agent.  The  one  cent  per  dozen  accruing 
to  the  Association  by  our  contract  agreement  will  give  the  Association 
something  like  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  would  give  us  a  financial  rating  that  would  enable  us  to  borrow 
money  and  do  our  selling  direct  to  retailers. 

'Then  the  problern  would  be  as  to  how  this  capital  should  be  divided 
in  each  district  and  all  the  necessary  detatils  worked  out.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  feasible  plan,  for  we  could  not  hope  to  get  equipment  ready 
for  business  at  once.  This  should  not  hinder  any  local  district  from  going 
ahead  and  building  its  own  storage  plant  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will 
be  just  as  easy  to  ship  storage  eggs  to  the  city  as  not.  I  believe  each 
local  district  will  have  its  own  problem  to  solve,  and-  the  sooner  this 
is  done  the  better.  All  surplus  could  then  be  sent  on  to  our  representa- 
tive in  the  city. 

"We  are  trying  a  big  thing,  to  be  sure.  Did  Phil  Armour  realize 
■  when  he  was  working  by  day  in  the  stock  yards  in  Chicago  that  some 
day  he  would  have  a  packing  house  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States?  Did  Heinz  realize  when  he  was  canning  pickles  in  that 
old  shack  that  some  day  he  would  have  canneries  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  that  his  57  varieties  would  find  the  way  to  the  dining  tables 
of  the  world?  Fellow  poultrymen,  we  must  get  together  and  standardize 
our  product  and  sell  it  ourselves,  eliminating  as  much  lost  motion  as  pos- 
sible between  producer  and  consumer.  Co-operation  will  eliminate  lost 
motion,  take  up  the  'economic  slack,'  and  put  egg-farming  on  a  staple 
basis." 

MARKETING  THROUGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  marketing  of  poultry  products  through  the  rural  school  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  better  marketing  of  everything  produced  on  the 
farm. 

Many  rural  communities  throughout  the  country  are  moving  the 
scattered  one-room  school  houses  to  a  central  place,  building  school 
houses  that  will  accommodate  several  grades,  and  teaching  such  subjects 
that  will  fit  for  rural  living  rather  than  for  life  in  towns  and  cities. 

In  many  cases  wagons  collect  the  children  and  hault  them  to  school. 
The  wagon  can  be  utilized  to  carry  the  eggs  to  the  Institution  twice  a 
week  during  the  school  term.  A  dark  room  can  be  made  for  candling 
the  eggs.  A  trade  can  be  secured  that  will  handle  certified  eggs.  In 
counties  where  this  plan  has  been  tried  there  are  many  families  that 
clothe  their  children  and  pay  their  schooling  expenses  by  the  sale  of  eggs. 

Prof.  J.  K.  Morrison,  an  assistant  instructor  of  this  school,  was  re- 
quested by  Dr.  A.  P.  Bourand,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Kducation  Board, 
to  co-operate  with  the  rural  school  supervisor  of  Mississippi  to  demon- 
strate the  possibilities  of  this  work  in  a  few  school  centers.  Rural  Hill 
was  the  first  school  to  be  organized  under  this  plan.  This  organization 
made  good  and  there  were  times  when  eggs  were  selling  at  13  cents 
locally  when  they  were  getting  25  cents. 

If  this  plan  can  be  started  during  the  school  session  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  Circle  to  co-operate  in  paying  the  expense  of  some  boy  to  drive  a 
team  in  order  to  collect  the  product  during  the  vacation.  The  cost  of  get- 
ting the  eggs  to  market  during  the  school  year  will  amount  to  nothing 
and  be  a  great  stimulation  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  more  intelligent 
handling  of  every  farm  product. 

Farmers  do  not  use  the  methods  of  big  business.  They  know  little 
of  the  art  of  standardization.  They  buy  everything  they  use  under  a  ' 
brand  name.  The  brand  under  which  they  sell  Is  "farm  stuff,"  which 
immediately  discounts  the  price,  as  buyers  know  of  the  prevailing  care- 
lessness of  the  average  farmer.  All  must  be  punished  who  do  not  enter 
organizations  and  establish  a  name  for  themselves.  There  must  be  a 
separation  of  the  particular  farmer  from  the  careless  and  indifferent  kind. 
Organization  is  the  keynote  that  means  better  prices  and  the  doubling 
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of  profits.  Organization  will  bring  standardization  which  is  a  guarantee 
or   better  prices. 

Many  students  of  the  A.  P.  S.  should  become  leaders  in  this  work. 
The  crying  need  of  e-very  rural  community  is  leadership.  With  your 
superior  knowledge  you  should  be  able  to  make  the  organization  work  go. 
By  this  means  you  become  a  benefactor  and  you  can  increase  the  prices 
of  your  own  products. 

It  is  much  better,  even  though  they  are  shipped  in  dozen  cartons,  to 
allow  the  eggs  to  remain  open  so  that  the  ageut  who  handles  the  eggs 
can  handle  them.  This  is  certainly  necessary  in  the  first  stages  of  this 
work.  The  agent  can  then  report  back  to  the  leader  of  the  club  the  of- 
fending members.  The  city  agent,  and  not  the  customer  who  buys  the 
eggs,  must  be  the  umpire,  for,  as  a  rule,  if  customers  purchase  bad  eggs 
when  they  are  buying  eggs  that  have  a  guarantee  on  them,  they  just  quit 
purchasing  eggs  under  this  brand  name.  l)ne  dissatisfied  customer  loses 
trade  for  the  organization,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  organization  will 
go  to  pieces. 

Our  plan  was  to  have  each  organization  named  by  letter  and  each 
member  had  a  number.  We  used  what  is  known  as  the  Bingo  Egg  Stamp. 
This  stamp  fitted  over  the  big  end  of  the  egg  and  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation was  printed  around  the  circle;  Miss.  Co-Operative  Poultry  Associ- 
ation A-3.  A  is  the  letter  for  the  organization,  and  3  is  the  number  of  the 
member.  In  some  cases  eggs  were  sold  to  the  consumer,  but  there  is 
only  a  limited  trade  to  be  found.  Only  a  certain  number  of  cases  can 
be  guaranteed,  as  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  as  many  eggs  for  a  year 
round  trade  as  are  produced  in  the  highest  producing  season.  A  number 
of  the  eggs  must  be  sold  in  the  general  market  in  the  season  of  heaviest 
production.     This  method  though  will  bring  better  prices  for  these  eggs. 

It  may  be  more  convenient  for  an  organization  to  pay  the  local  dealer 
a  cent  a  dozen  for  acting  as  receiver.  The  method  used  in  the  rural 
school  organization  work  is  different  from  the  Johnson  County  plan.  As 
a  rule,  groups  of  farmers  do  not  realize  as  they  should  the  great  im- 
portance of  never  sending  a  bad  egg  to  the  market.  They  do  not  realize 
the  great  risk  of  losing  the  trade  for  the  entire  community  on  account  of 
the  carelessness'of  the  individual.  For  this  reason,  we  prefer  that  mem- 
bers do  not  seal  the  egg  on  the  farm.  The  risk  of  losing  the  trade  is  too 
great.  The  inspector  should  candle  every  egg  to  be  sure  that  every  one 
is  sound. 

THE  ORGANIZATION   OIV  CO-OPERATIVE  EGG  CIRCIiES. 

A  co-operative  egg  circle  is  an  organization  planned  to  market  eggs 
frequently  and  to  avoid  or  save  much  of  the  waste  incident  to  present  • 
day  methods  of  handling  farm  eggs.  When  farmers  and  farmers'  wives 
group  themselves  into  an  organization  and  can  have  a  regular  output  of 
high-class  eggs  they  are  enabled  to  get  maximum  prices.  One  man  with 
five  dozen  eggs  is  compelled  to  sell  them  in  the  local  market,  oftentimes 
by  the  trade  method  of  exchanging  eggs  for  goods. 

The  merchant  who  buys  does  not  know  what  ho  is  getting.  He  knows 
that  he  has  bought  something  with  shells,  shells  that  are  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  brown,  and  sometimes  a  color  halfway  between.  They  have 
some  clean  eggs,  but  many  are  dirty.  Under  the  present  system  which 
prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  man  who  brings  in  a 
dozen  shells,  it  matters  not  what  they  have  in  them,  gets  just  the  same 
price  as  the  man  who  brings  in  a  dozen  eggs  that  would  class  in  the 
eastern  market  as  "near-by  hennerys." 

The  Circle  enables  a  group  of  neighbors  to  separate  themeslves  from 
the  careless  lot  and  they  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  merchant  who 
insists  on  buying  eggs  by  the  case  count  method. 

Many  millions  are  being  lost  by  careless  methods,  but  there  is  little 
hope  of  much  change  until  a  different  method  of  handling  poultry  prod- 
ucts is  forced  on  the  average  buyer.  The  people  who  read  certainly 
know  how  to  reduce  this  great  loss,  but  they  are  rather  indifferent,  be- 
cause they  see  no  advantage  of  handling  eggs  with  care  if  their  neighbors 
persist  in  their  carelessless,  and  where  there  is  no  premium  for  their  extra 
caution  in  producing  good  marketable  eggs. 
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..Tliis  is  a  matter  of  interest  not  only  to  the  farmers,  but  to  all  the 
breediers  of  pure-bred  stock.  Just  as  soon  as  the  farmer  is  convinced 
that,  uniformity  counts,  and  that  he  must  have  pure-bred  stock  to  produce 
uniform  eg^s,  he  will  take  more  interest  in  buying  pure-bred  poultry  with 
which  to  stock  his  farm. 

,; 'There  has  been  a  time,  not  very  far  back,  when  eggs  did  not  bring 
one-third  as  much  as  they  do  today,  and,  too,  there  was  a  time  in  some 
parts,  of  the  grain  belt  when  it  was  just  as  cheap  to  burn  corn  as  it  was 
to-.buy  coal  or  wood.  Grain  has  gone  up  in  price,  and  in  feeding  grain 
today  it  must  be  fed  only  to  pure-bred  stock,  and  the  eggs  sold  at  the  very 
highest  prices  obtainable,  if  we  are  to  make  a  profit  from  poultry. 

When  enough  organizations  are  formed  it  is  possible  to  secure  as 
a  -manager  an  expert  salesman,  who  will  handle  all  of  the  products.  But 
it  is  possible  to  form  these  organizstlons  even  in  a  small  way  and  at 
least  double  the  net  profit  from  eggs  and  poultry. 

There  are  different  methods  of  handling  this  work,  and  after  the 
various  plans  are  given  you,  it  is  possible  lo  select  the  plan  that  best 
suits  your  conditions. 

Members  must  agree  to  live  up  to  a  certain  set  of  rules,  which  must 
be  rigid  In  their  Requirements.  It  is  mighty  easy  to  lose  your  trade,  and 
it  is  far  easier  to  get  a  new  customer  than  to  get  back  one  that  is  dis- 
satisfied. We  think  that  it  is  necessary  that  every  egg  be  candled  before 
it  leaves  the  farm.  Under  the  present  methods  the  farms  have  a  man 
in  the  city,  hired  for  the  purpose,  who  candles  their  eggs.  Under  the 
present  system  he  pays  the  freight  on  the  bad  eggs  hauled  to  market  and 
tor  the  dray  that  hauls  the  bad  eggs  to  the  garbage  heap. 

Prices  on  eggs  are  established  very  much  like  the  prices-  tor  life  in- 
surance. They  are  based  on  the  law  of  average.  The  insurance  men 
calculate  how  many  men  have  died  each  year  for  the  ten  years  previous 
and  firom  these  tables  make  their  rates. 

The  commission  men  base  prices  on  the  number  of  good  eggs  that 
reach  the  market.  They  know  that  last  year  a  certain  number  of  eggs 
that  could  not  be  used  came  to  market  in  May,  an  increased  number  in 
June,  still  more  in  July  and  August,  and  prices  must  be  based  accord- 
ingly. So,  after  all,  it  is  the  farmer  who  must  suffer  from  this  negligence, 
not  the  commission  men. 

Your  lesson  on  eggs  should  enable  you  to  handle  the  eggs  with  care, 
and  you  already  know  how  to  candle  eggs  to  select  the  bad  eggs  or' those 
with  blood  clots.  Make  you  a  candling  outfit,  and  if  you  are  a  leader 
in  the  organization  of  a  home  club,  teach  all  of  the  members  how  to 
candle  eggs,  and  see  that  each  member  does  this  with  regularity.  It  will 
certainly  save  trouble.  If  you  guess  at  the  eggs  you  ship,  some  members 
will  be  careless  and  in  spite  of  warning  will  use  eggs  that  they  should 
not  ship  and  get  the  organization  into  trouble  very  quickly. 

There  is  a  lack  of  confidence  of  (he  city  buyer  in  the  farmer,  because 
of  the  careless  methods  that  are  used  on  the  great  majority  of  farms 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  and  you  start  your  work,  as  a  rule, 
against  prejudice;  Many  buyers  have  the  same  distrust  for  the  farmer 
as  the  farmer  has  for  the  commission  man  .  The  farmer.  In  most  cases, 
ileyer  stops  to  consider  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  He 
never  stops  to  think  just  how  many  counterfeit  eggs  he  places  on  the 
iharket  and  the  methods  which  have  to  be  used  to  protect  the  buying 
public  from  his  bogUs  stuff.  A.  man  who  knowingly  sells  counterfeit 
eggs  is  just  as  bad  at  heart  as  a  man  who  passes  a  counterfeit  dollar  in 
a  trading  transaction. 

There  are  two  methods  of  detecting  the  member  who  is  not  particular 
in  handling  eggs  and  who  is  permitting  inferior  eggs  to  go  to  market. 
One  is  by  using  a  stamp  that  will  stamp  the  number  of  the  member  and 
the  organization  on  the  end  of  each  egg.  Another  way  is  to  use  stickers 
tb  .seal  up  the  box,  on  which  are  printed  whatever  matter  is  desired,  so 
that  the  egg  can  be  traced  back  to  the  member  that  sold  it.  The  great 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  is  that  it  throws  a  responsibility  on  each 
member  and  the  guilty  are  culled  out.  This  method  forces  inspection 
and  it  does  seem  that,  knowing  this,  each  member  would  realize  the  re- 
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sponsibility,  and,  even  if  they  are  indifferent  as  to  their  own  welf we, 
would  be  careful  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  who  stand  a  chance., to 
lose  a  good  trade  and  be  boycotted  on  account  of  the  car^lfessneks'of 
some  one   member.  '    ''"         '    ' 


Fig.  4.  Various  stamps  for  putting  numbers  on  eggs.  The  Bingo  is  one 
of  the  best  for  the  purpose.  These  can  be  purchased  from  the  "American" 
Poultry  Supply  Company  of  Kansas  City. 

By  this  method  the  eggs  are  candled,  graded  and  sealed  right  on  the 
farm,  and  the  responsibility  is  placed  on  the  individual. 

There  are  various  methods  of  organization.  If  you  are  desirous  of 
organizing  a  circle  in  your  own  community,  talk  up  the  work  with  a,  few 
of  your  neighbors  and  show  them  the  advantages  of  such  an  organizattion 
Get  in  touch'  with  the  markets  that  will  handle  your  output  so  that  you 
will  have  something  definite  to  place  jjefore  the  meeting  at  which  or- 
ganization is  to  be  discussed.  We  believe  that  it  is  better  to  ask  only  a 
few  people  whom  you  know  can  be  absolutely  depended  uj)on.  Too  many 
people  are  willing  to  hop  right  in  and  if  they  do  not  see  a  great  big  ad- 
vantage right  in  the  first  shipment  or  two,  they  are  ready  to  quit  and  say, 
"I  told  you  so."  Beware  of  this  type  and  get  people  whohave  staying 
qualities  and  who  are  willing  to  go  ahead  and  work  the  plan  out  until 
you  know  definitely  what  there  is  to  it.  To  you  it  will  be  an  untried 
proposition,  and  you  will  have  much  to  learn.  ,  Ask  the  dealer  to  whoin 
you  send  your  eggs,  when  the  first  shipment  is  made,  to  criticise  the 
shipment  severely  and  let  you  know  Just  where  and  In  what  way  you 
can  improve  same.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  handling  farmers 
in  this  way,  right  at  first,  is  that  so  many  have  mongrel  fowls  that  do  not 
produce  uniform  eggs.  It  would  be  well  to  begin  to  agitate  the  improve- 
ment of  the  flocks  right  from  the  very  start. 

You  can  address  the  audience  briefly,  telling  them  just  how  advan- 
tageous such  a  System  would  be,  and  then  throw  the  matter  open  to  dis- 
cussion. A  vote  should  then  be  taken,  and  in  this  way  you  could  find  if 
enough  people  are  interested  to  form  such  an  organizattion. 

Next,  elect  your  officers  and  discuss  the  best  method  of  handling 
these  eggs.  In  most  cases,  a  receiver  must  be  appointed.  If  no  member 
is  conveniently  situated  to  handle  the  eggs  and  look  after  the  shipment 
the  local  merchant  will  have  to  be  depended  on  to  do  this  part  of  the 
work.  Thirty  cents  a  case  is  a  reasonable  amount  to  give  someone  to 
handle  the  eggs. 

If  the  merchant  or  the  member  who  receives  the  eggs  does  not  desire 
to  pay  until  returns  are  made,  which  will  generally  be  necessary,  it  would 
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be  well  to  use  a  duplicate  book  f?ucli  as  merchants  often  use.  This  should 
contain  two  sheets  of  different  colors,  white  and  pink  can  be  used,  or 
any  two  colors  which  you  want.  A  carbon  is  necessary,  so  that  both 
copies  are  made  at  one  time.  The  receiver  gives  the  white  sheet,  showing 
the  date  and  the  number  of  eggs  brought,  to  the  member.  The  receiver 
can  keep  the  other  copy  for  his  own  files',  to  guide  him  in  making  the 
payment.  The  member  brings  these  tickets  at  the  end  of  each  month  and 
a  settlement  is  made  just  as  soon  as  the  books  are  balanced  and  it  is 
found  just  how  much  has  been  received  for  all  eggs  sold. 

A  membership  fee  should  be  collected  in  order  to  buy  supplies.  The 
individual  cartons  must  be  purchased,  stamps  and  a  number  of  egg  cases 
must  be  acquired.  After  the  organization  is  well  started  and  success  is 
assured  it  would  pay  to  buy  in  quantities.  This  would  be  quite  a  saving. 
We  suggest  that  the  membership  fee  be  not  more  than  a  dollar,  and  if 
money  is  needed  for  various  expenses  each  individual  member  should 
be  assessed. 

A  board  of  directors  of  five  members  should  be  elected  at  this  meet- 
ing. A  president,  vice-president  and  secretary  can  be  selected  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  forming  new  organizations 
rather  than  using  organizations  already  in  existence.  In  many  com- 
munities it  is  possible  to  co-operate  with  some  organization  already  in 
existence.  Home  makers'  clubs  are  being  organized  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Many  times  this  work  could  be  handled  by  this 
organization,  and  at  least  one  week  each  month  be  given  to  the  study 
of  poultry. '  It  would  give  variety  to  the  routine  work  of  this  organization 
and  help  to  increase  the  earning  power  of  the  members. 

It  is  often  possible  to  co-operate  with  a  creamery  organization  and 
have  the  eggs  handled  through  the  creamery.  The  wagons  that  collect 
the  cream  can  collect  the  eggs  and  there  would  be  very  little  increase  in 
the  expense  of  handling  the  eggs. 


Fig.  5.     Officers  of  a  Canadian  co-operative  egg  circle. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  manager,  as 
much  depends  upon  hia  hustling  qualities  in  securing  a  trade  and  in  en- 
couraging each  member  to  come  across  with  a  high-grade  product  The 
board  will  largely  be  responsible  for  the  membersUIp  and  should  always 
be  careful  of  the  type  of  people  taken  in, 
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Some  folks  are  a  little  greedy. aad  want  all  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  organization,  but  are  willing  to  make  none  of  the  sacrifices  in  order 
to  build  up  and  keep  the  trade. 

It  is  possibles  to  make  the  pay  of  the.  manager  depend  on  the  number 
of  eggs  handled  and  the  price  received  above  market  quotations,  so  that 
(here  will  be  an  incentive  to  him  to  increase  both  the  business  and  the 
price. 

I'here  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  business  men  are  better 
organized  for  the  carrying-on  of  business.  By  centralization  of  capital, 
big  corporations  have  been  formed,  which,  regardless  of  some  of  the 
abuses  that  have  arisen,  are  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  There  has 
been  a  great  struggle  to  get  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  realize  the 
great  benefits  of  closer  co-operation.  Many  organizations  have  been 
formed  with  a  view  of  bettering  rural  conditions  by  increasing  the  selling 
power  of  various  farm  products.  Many  have  failed,  yet  we  have  fine 
examples  of  organizations  that  have  revolutionized  many  industries. 
Notable  among  these  organizations  is  the  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  of 
California.  By  thorough  organization  and  the  employment  of  expert  man- 
agers^ that  enables  them  to  compete  with  other  organizations  that  use 
the  selling  methods  of  big  businesses  they  have  made  fruit  growing 
profitable.  Such  organizations  use  a  great  amount  of  space  in  advertising 
their  products  and  by  having  attractive  brands,  they  increase  the  use  of 
fruits  and  are  enabled,  by  better  selling  methods,  to  eliminate  waste  and, 
by  proper  grading  and  packing,  manage  to  sell  all  of  their  fruit  that 
is  at  all  salable. 

The  work  of  organizing  individual  associations  for  the  marketing  of 
poultry  products  is  in  progress  in  a  few  States.  The  aim  of  the  organizers 
in  every  State  should  be  to  form  a  large  number  of  Egg  Circles,  adopt  a 
brand  that  will  insure  uniformity  and  federate  all  of  the  circles  into  one 
State-wide  organization.  It  is  possible  to  form  district  organizations, 
which  can  handle  the  problems  of  the  organizations  of  the  district,  and 
they  in  turn  can  have  a  state-wide-  federation  and  control  the  markieting 
policies  for  the  State  organization.  This  is  the  method  that  is  used  in 
the  Citrus  organizations  of  California,  and  it  is  also  in  use  in  old  countries 
where    the  organization  work  has  reached  its  highest  development. 

A  state-wide  organization  is  made  up  of  the  local  associations  and 
should  have  as  its  chief  aim  co-operation.  They  unite  with  a  common 
agreement  as  to  policies.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  in  forming  such  organi- 
ations  not  to  make  the  stock  feature  too  prominent.  They  may  even 
be  formed  without  capital  stock  and  the  organization  supported  by  dues 
from  each  organization;  or,  the  expenses  of  the  organization  can  be  raised 
by  charging  a  percentage  on  all  produce  handled,  which  can  go  into  a 
common  fund  and  if  the  money  assessed  is  more  than  enough  to  pay 
expenses  it  can  be  passed  to  a  surplus  account  such  as  every  organization 
needs. 

The  people  of  our  country  have  a  great  advantage  over  foreign  coun- 
tries on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  money  being  spent  by  our  govern- 
ment fpr  the  welfare  of  the  farming  class.  If  the  proper  interest  is  dis- 
played in  this  organiation  work,  and  if  communities  petition  the  agricul- 
tural department  at  AVashington,  expert  help  will  be  given.  In  many 
States  marketing  experts  are  sent  out,  also,  to  aid  in  organizing  and 
teaching  proper  methods  of  handling  the  products  that  are  for  sale.  We 
are  dealing  more  especially  with  eggs  and  poultry  but  such  organizations 
can  handle  other  farm  products  when  they  have  once  thoroughly  organized 
and  know  the  markets,  but  it  is  better  just  at  first  to  confine  efforts  to 
poultry  and  eggs. 

This  work  becomes  a  very  strong  educational  factor,  and  when  once 
the  farmers  of  this  country  realize  that  they  can  get  what  poultry  and 
eggs  are  worth  there  will  be  a  greater  interest  in  production.  In  some 
of  the  organization  work  that  is  being  done  at  this  time  they  do  not  find 
that  it  pays  to  keep  up  co-operative  marketing  during  the  season  of 
scarcity.  It  will  not  take  long  to  convince  farmers  that  it  will  pay  to 
feed  and  breed  right  in  order  to  keep  up  a  year  round  trade. 

Fancy  hennery  white  eggs  or  fancy  hennery  browns  can  be  produced 
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in  other  sections  than  the  'Rast,  and  if  eggs  can  be  handled  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  marketed  often  enough  they  will  command  premium  prices 
even  in  the  Western  markets. 

That  farm  life  may  be  made  more  attractive  there  is  great  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  farm  income.  The  quickest  possible  way  to  bring 
about  such  a  result  is  to  increase  the  selling  price  of  country  produce. 

You  can  talk  all  you  please  about  the  middle  man,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  is  needed  so  long  as  farmers  persist  in  their  careless  meth- 
ods of  handling  country  produce.  He  dumps  his  eggs  on  the  market 
and  later,  after  they  have  passed  through  many  iiands  and  have  been 
candled  and  graded,  they  are  sold.  Farmers'  eggs  are  not  in  shape  to  be 
sold  on  the  market,  as  they  are  too  untrustworthy.  The  farmer  has  to 
pky  the  man  in  the  city  who  grades  and.  candles  the  eggs  and  places  them 
in  shape  to  go  to  the  retail  trade. 

The  only  way  we  know  of  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  present 
methods  and  aid  communities  in  getting  decent  prices  is  to  grade  and 
candle  these  eggs  at  home,  and  if  you  are  not  running  a  large  commercial 
plant,  group  your  eggs  with  those  of  your  neighbor  and  find  a  market 
that  will  pay  you  for  eggs  on  a  quality  basis. 

Most  of  you  know  too  well  the  present  manner  of  handling  eggs 
to  repeat  it  here.  If  we  wait  until  the  country  merchant  improves  the 
price  on  our  poultry  products  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can  realize 
bigger  profits.  His  policy  is  short  sighted.  If  the  price  of  eggs  can  be 
increased  and  the  farmers  make  more  money  out  of  their  produce  he  will 
be  benefited,  for  production  will  increase  and  there  will  be  more  money 
to  spend.     Everybody  should  share  in  this  general  prosperity. 

One  of  the  large  Minnesota  creameries  has  given  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  just  what  it  means  for  the  farmers  in  the  northwest  to  handle 
their  eggs  properly  and  sell  them  by  proper  methods.  The  merchants 
at  first  thought  that  it  would  injure  their  trade,  but  soon  found  that  they 
were  rid  of  the  troublesome  job  of  having  to  handle  the  eggs  and  that 
by  this  method  of  selling  them,  by  proper  grading  and  all  being  sold  by 
one  Organization,  better  prices  were  obtained  and  the  community  became 
more  prosperous. 

The  merchants  of  most  any  place  will  at  first  have  the  same  feeling 
that  the  merchants  of  Minnesota  had,  but  when  they  see  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  improved  methods  their  opposittion  will  soon  cease. 
He  refuses  to  buy  eggs  loss-off  because  it  ta.kes  time  to  candle,  and  in 
many  cases  he  hates  to  offend  his  customer  by  telling  him  that  his  eggs 
are  not  up  to  standard.  The  farmer  must  take  the  first  steps  to  improve 
his  own  condition,  and  we  are  hoping  that  many  of  you  will  aid  in  the 
work  of  organization  so  that  the  industry  will  get  the  impetus  that  will 
coine  from  receiving  better  prices. 

During  the  spring  when  eggs  are  plentiful  and  are  being  handled 
often  there  is  not  much  premium  price.  The  eggs  are  being  handled  more 
rapidly  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  eggs  do  not  dete- 
riorate so  rapidly.  The  wide  margin  comes  during  the  hot  season,  when 
the  losses  are  so  great  on  account  of  careless  handling  of  the  eggs. 

The  Danish  Farmers  and  Co-.operadve  Egg  Export  Associatioon  was 
organized  in  1895,  and  in  190!»  it  included  five  hundred  egg  collecting 
circles  with  a  membership  of  43,000  farmers.  The  farmers  have  a  big 
central  office  in  Copenhagen  and  have  a  number  of  packing  plants  located 
in  large  cities  where  eggs  are  stored  when  the  supply  is  more  than  the 
trade  handles.  The  Danes  have  methods  different  from  our  cold  storage. 
They  use  large  vats  which  hold  a  solution  that  preserves  the  eggs.  This 
is  a  secret  of  their  organization  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  it.  In 
their  report  of  1910  they  showed  sales  of  SI, 080, 000.  They  also  sell 
dressed  poultry.  The  object  of  these  organizations  is  to  protect  the 
Danish  farmer  and  give  him  prestige  by  the  use  of  a  trade  mark,  and  by 
finding  him  the  best  markets  and  generally  reducing  the  cost  of  handling 
poultry  products.  These  organizations  ship  large  quantities  of  eggs  to 
other  countries,  and  their  organization  has  recognition  as  the  largest  co- 
qperative  organization  in  the  world  which  devotes  its  efforts  exclusvely 
to  the  handling  of  poultry  products.  • 
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The  organiation  of  Egg  Circles  throughout  the  great  poultry  centers 
would  give  great  impetus  to  the  poultry  work  and  afford  a  much  larger 
market  for  breeders  of  high-class  stuff.  As  soon  as  farmers  begin  to  see 
the  great  value  of  uniformity  they  will  very  quickly  be  converted  to  the 
idea  of  having  pure-bred  stock.     The  trade  demands  uniformity. 

Professional  poultrymen  everywhere  should  get  behind  this  worjc  and 
help  to  form  a  general  federation  of  Egg  Circles  in  each  state,  that  the 
present  system  in  vogue  may  be  abolished  forever. 

COMMUNITY   EGG   CIRCLE   RECEIPT   FORMS — INSTRUCTIONS   FOR 
PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

Forms  A,  B,  and  C  should  be  numbered  in  triplicate.  Form  A 
(original)  should  be  printed  on  white  paper,  Form  B  (duplicate)  and 
Form  C  (triplicate)  on  paper  of  different  tints,  preferably  light  bond,  and 
bound  in  books  of  25  numbers  to  the  book.  Forms  B  and  C  should  be 
perforated. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

The  collector  enters  the  total  number  of  eggs  received  from  a  member 
in  the  spaces  provided  on  Form  A,  using  carbon  sheets  so  that  the  date, 
member's  name,  circle  number,  and  number  of  dozen  eggs  collected  are 
given  on  all  three  forms.  The  collectors,  at  the  time  of  collection,  deliver 
Form  C  to  the  member,  whicji  is  a  receipt  for  the  number  of  eggs  de- 
livered to  the  collector. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  book  containing  the  original  and  duplicate 
copies,  Forms  A  and  B,  is  turned  in  at  the  office. 

As  the  eggs  are  candled  and  graded  the  number  of  dozens  of  each 
grade  is  placed  upon  Form  A  by  the  grader,  the  same  information  being 
shown  on  the  carbon,  Form  B.  This  then  gives  the  member  the  proper 
credit  for  the  number  of  dozens  of  each  grade  delivered. 

Settlement  is  made  for  each  pool  or  delivery,  which  in  most  cases 
will  be  covered  by  one  receipt  for  each  member.  As  returns  for  the  ship- 
ment are  received  the  amount  due  each  member  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
ptice  and  total  columns  of  Forms  A  and  B.  Check  is  then  drawn  for  the 
amount  due  and  forwarded  to  the  member  with  Form  B,  which  gives  a 
statement  of  returns  and  a  duplicate  of  the  receipt  which  the  member 
holds  with  the  additional  information  of  the  grading  and  amount  received 
for  each  grade.  Form  A  remains  in  the  book  and  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
office,  to  serve  as  a  permanent  record  of  settlements  with  the  producer. 

FORMS. 

(Form  A) 

Folio No 

AECOLA  EGG  CIRCLE,  Areola,  Mo. 

(OfJEice  Copy  of  Member's  Receipt.) 

Date, 19 

Received  of Circle   No.^^ the  following: 


No. 


Price 


Total 


Paid  by  Check  No- 
Date 


Checked  by- 
Collector_ 
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(Form  B) 


Nd_ 


ABCOLA  EGG  OIROLB  Areola,  Mo. 
Statement  of  Retui-ns  and  Copy  of  Member's  Receipt 

Date  Collected 19-: — 

Mr Circle   No ,   the   enclosed   Check   is   in 

payment   for  the   following: 


No. 


Less    

Total  of  Check 


I 

I 
Checked  by 

Collector    _.. 

Manager 


Price 


Total 


(Form  C) 


No- 


Received  of  _ 


ARCOIiA  EGG  CIRCIjB,  Areola,  Mo. 
Member's  Receipt. 

Date 19 

Circle  No the  following: 

Collector ; 


To  KTember:    Keep  this  Receipt  and  compare  with  monthly  statement 
sent  you  by  Circle  office. 


Egs  circles  should  use  Standard  Egg  Cases  or  Special  Cases  for  assem- 
bling the  eggs  at  one  central  point.  Also  have  a  special  Trade  Mark  or 
Brand  for  all  eggs  marketed  by  your  Association. 
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Poultry  Producer's  Association  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RECEIVING  REPORT 


THttV/f/Xl           1    Name     <^ A^^    oK"ryi^/Il       ■?^/n^Z^3><^/^  ^^feV?. 

Debiu 

O                    CredltJ 

/ 

DOZ. 

PRICE 

TOTAL 

HANDLING 

,^^ 

SELECTS 

3lV 

0 

!>o 

l> 

rx^ 

CRATES 

"^n 

No.  1 

6' 

r 

HH 

> 

V9 

EXPRESS 

/)! 

No.  2 

V 

Si 

10- 

POSTAGE 

DIRTY 

n 

0 

37 

CRACKED 

D 

o 

/^ 

— 

BROKEN 

D 

o 

— 

TOTAL 

// 

II 

TOTAL 

3D 

^   1- 

(pf 

LOT  HO.  ^^  7a  J 

II 

GRADED  BY          W.     ^  . 

AMOUNT  A 

BVANCED  BY  ASSOC 

ATI  ON 

^/3 

ro 

The  above  is  the  style  of  report  used  by  the  Poultry  Producers'  As- 
sociation of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  shows  the  name  of  the  shipper  of 
one  case  of  30  dozen  eggs.  One  cent  per  dozen  was  deducted  for  the 
handling  and  grading.  Thirty  cents  for  the  new  crate  into  which  the 
eggs  were  transferred,  and  51  cents  paid  out  for  express,  making  a 
total  deduction  of  $1.11.  In  this  case  there  were  24  dozen  select  eggs 
which  sold  for  50  cents  per  dozen.  Five  dozen  and  eight  eggs,  grading 
No  1,  which  sold  for  44  cents  per  dozen.  There  were  four  eggs  which 
graded  No.  2  arid  sold  for  37  cents  per  dozen.  The  slip  shows  who 
graded  the  eggs.  A  copy  of  this  slip  and  record  is  kept  in  the  mam  office 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  shipper  with  his  check  for  $13.50.  This  is  a 
very  good  form  for  co-operative  marketing  associations. 
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CANADIAN  CO-OPBRu'J.TIVE  EGG  CIBCIiES 

Canada  has  made  more  progress  in  solving  marketing  problems  and 
in  organizing  Co-operative  Egg  Circles  than  any  other  section  of  North 
America.  This  is  partly  because  of  government  aid  in  this  direction. 
This  work  has  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Brown 
and  he  makes  the  following  valuable  suggestion: 

"A  Co-Operative  Egg  Circle  is  an  association  organized  among  farm- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  marketing  eggs  frequently  and  regularly  through 
a  common  medium.  The  object  is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  eggs  as  they 
leave  the  farm,  and  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  wlt-h  the 
least  possible  delay  and  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  Canadian  farmers  lose  between  five  and 
six  million  dollars  annually,  as  a  result  of  carelessness  in  handling  and 
marketing  eggs.  The  practice  of  simply  using  eggs  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  for  goods  at  the  local  store  and  of  estimating  their  value  by 
number  rather  than  by  quality,  has  not  been  conducive  to  the  marketing 
of  a  high-class  article. 

"Sonie  years  ago  when  eggs  were  worth  only  one-half  or  one-third 
as  much  per  dozen  to  the  farmer  as  they  are  today,  there  may  have  been 
some  excuse  for  the  above  system,  but  today  when  they  represent  a  big 
item  in  the  annual  receipts  from  the  farm,  it  is  time  that  an  improved 
method  of  collection  and  marketing  was  adopted. 

"It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  our  large  consuming  centers  there  is 
an  ever  growing  trade  that  will  pay  a  decided  premium  for  new-laid  eggs 
of  uniform  quality.  The  producer  or  farmer  located  near  these  centers  is 
often  able,  by  personal  canvass  or  by  taking  advantage  of  the  local  mar- 
ket, to  obtain  the  price  ordinarily  paid  by  the  consumer,  but  the  farmer 
living  at  a  distance  has  not  this  opportunity.  The  latter  has  not,  usually, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  eggs  nor  is  his  supply  constant  enough  to  warrant 
him  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  special  shipments. 

"A  Co-Operative  Egg  Circle  overcomes  this  difficulty,  and  ob- 
tains for  the  farmer  living  at  a  distance  approximately  the  same  premium, 
less  the  necessary  transportation  charges,  that  the  nearby  farmer  can 
secure.  The  eggs  are  collected  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals  and  the 
association  secures  the  advantages  of  cheaper  transportation  through 
larger  quantities  of  eggs  being  shipped  at  one  time.  The  members  also 
derive  benefit  from  the  expert  salesmanship  of  a  good  manager. 

"An  important  phase  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of 
joining  the  association,  each  member  agrees  to  stamp  his  eggs  with  a 
given  number  designated  by  the  board  of  directors.  This  is  done  so  that 
the  eggs  may  be  identified  when  graded  and  payment  made  according  to 
quality.  The  stamp  also  serves  as  a  means  whereby  the  consumer  may 
be  able  to  identify  circle  eggs  when  displayed  among  others. 

THE  BENEFITS  TO  BE  DEBIVED  FROM  ORGANIZATION 

The  co-operative  marketing  of  eggs  is  a  strictly  business  proposition, 
and  the  opportunity  offered  for  increased  financial  gain  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  incentive  to  encourage  farmers  and  others  to  become  members. 

There  is  no  fixed  or  recognized  premium  on  new-laid  eggs.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  supply  and  demand  and  varies  according  to  the  season. 
In  the  late  summer,  fall  and  winter  months  the  premium  should  reach  its 
highest  point,  but  in  the  spring  when  eggs  are  being  rushed  forward  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  reach  the  consumer  in  much  better  condition  than 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  premium  on  circle  eggs  is  not  so  great. 
In  other  words,  as  the  quality  of  ordinary  farm  eggs  becomes  more  un- 
certain the  premium  placed  on  new-laid  circle  eggs  increases.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  during  the  spring  of  the  year  prices  obtainable  by  circle  mem- 
bers may  not  greatly  exceed  those  paid  by  the  local  store,  but  for  the 
eggs  produced  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  the  premium  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  15  cents  per  dozen.  For  the  eggs  produced  in  the 
month  of  December  last  year,  the  majority  of  circles  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  received  from  4  5  to  55  cents  per  dozen. 

The  egg  circle  movement  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  community  in  the 
Influence  it  has  upon  the  production  of  eggs  when  they  are  most  expen- 
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sive.  It  requires  patience,  ekill,  good  stock  and  good  management  to 
secure  eggs  in  the  winter  months.  Not  many  farmers  have  had  in  the 
past,  however,  the  incentive  to  bestir  themselves  in  this  d.rection.  But 
when  prices  aggregating  50  cents  per  dozen  are  obtainable,  it  places  a 
different  aspect  on  the  subject.  The  result  has  been  that  where  egg 
circles  have  been  organized  many  farmers,  who  never  before  paid  much 
attention  to  their  poultry,  by  giving  to  their  hens  the  same  generous,  sys- 
tematic feeding  and  treatment  given  to  the  other  classes  of  farm  stock, 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  supply  of  eggs,  that  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter season  has  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 

Co-operation  in  the  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry  has  lifted  poultry 
husbandry  to  a  higher  plane  in  the  consideration  of  the  farmer.  Many 
farmers  in  the  past  have  not  thought  hens  were  worth  bothering  about. 
But  when  a -laying  flock  assumes  the  position  of  being  one  of  the  best 
revenue  producers  of  the  farm,  it  is  viewed  in  a  new  ligl^t.  The  farmer 
naturally  turns  his  attention  to  better  poultry,  improved  methods  of 
housing,  more  generous  and  systematic  feeding,  and  becomes  much  more 
receptive  to  all  reforms  that  will  tend  to  improve  the  production  of  his 
flock. 

METHODS  OF  ORGANIZATION 

It  is  customary  in  districts  where  considerable  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  co-operative  marketing  of  eggs  for  a  public  meeting  to  be 
held  and  the  whole  matter  thoroughly  discussed.  The  general  plan  fol- 
lowed in  such  a  meeting  is  to  have  someone,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
subject,  give  a  brief  address.  The  meeting  is  then  thrown  open  for  a 
general  discussion  and  after  all  who  desire  to  express  their  views  have 
spoken,  a  vote  is  taken  as  to  whether  those  present  consider  a  co-operji- 
tive  egg  circle  a  practicable  undertaking  for  that  district. 

Should  the  vote  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  first  step  is  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors. 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  used  by  a  number  of  the  circles  are  given 
herein.  In  choosing  the  board  of  directors  it  is  customary  to  select 
individuals  from  representative  sections  of  the  district  surroundng  the 
central  shipping  point. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  the  membership  fee  is  left 
blank  in  the  constitution  submitted.  This  should  be  decided  upon  at  the 
organization  meeting.  The  amount  varies  from  25c  to  $1,  depending 
upon  the  approximate  amount  of  expense  the  circle  expects  to  incur  at  the 
outset.  Twenty-five  cents  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  stamp  and  pad,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  whenever  possible  it  is  well  to  charge  more, 
owing  to  other  incidental  expenses  that  are  bound  to  arise. 

According  to  the  constitution  the  president  and  secretary  are  chosen 
from  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  first  board  meeting 
following  the  organization  meeting.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  board 
of  directors  plan  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible.  Sometimes  this  meeting 
can  be  arranged  immediately  following  the  organization  meeting. 

In  some  instances  where  the  egg  circle  is  organized  in  conjunction 
with  a  co-operative  creamery,  cheese  factory,  farmers'  club,  or  other 
association,  the  board  of  directors  already  appointed  acts  for  the  egg 
circle  as  well.  Sometimes,  when  linked  up  with  other  co-operative  as- 
sociations Of  this  kind,  the  matter  of  financing  the  undertaking  at  the 
outset  is  greatly  expedited,  for  the  association  already  having  funds  of  its 
own,  is  able  to  purchase  a  fuller  and  more  complete  equipment  of  egg 
cases,  candling  apparatus  and  other  things  that  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
Then,  again,  when  a  cream  gathering  wagon  or  wagons  collecting  milk 
for  cheese  factories  are  already  covering  certain  routes,  they  may  be 
utilized  for  the  collection  of  eggs  as  well. 

While  the  directors  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  interesting  new  mem- 
bers and  in  keeping  a  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  whole 
circle,  their  most  important  work  is  in  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
manager.  The  success  of  the  circle  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
the  energy,  ability  and  honesty  of  the  manager  employed.  He  is  the 
person  who  comes  most  frequently  into  contact  with  the  members,  and 
upon  his  business  ability  and  his  shrewdness  in  selling  the  eggs  to  the 
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best  possible  advantage  depends  entirely  the  financial  returns  made  to 
the  members.  The  constitution  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  manager 
on  a  salary  or  commission  basis,  according  to  the  agreement  made  with 
the  board  of  directors.  The  commission  basis  is  usually  adopted,  and 
ranges  from  one-half  to  two  cents  per  dozen,  depending  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  eggs  offered  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  manager.  It 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  most  desirable  arrangement  would 
be  a  sliding  scale  of  payment,  according  to  the  quantity  of  eggs  avail- 
able and  the  relative  prices  obtainable  at  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  claimed  that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  only  act  as  an 
incentive  to  the  manager  to  secure  more  eggs  but,  also,  that  in  his  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  highest  possible  price,  he  would  be  more  exacting  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  eggs  furnished. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  board  of  directors  to  secure  a 
suitable  manager,  that  is,  a  man  who  not  only  has  the  necessary  business 
ability  but  who  also  knows  the  egg  trade,  and  is  capable  of  candling  and 
grading  the  eggs  received.  In  several  instances  this  difficulty  has  been 
solved  by  the  board  of  directors  calling  for  tenders  for  the  position  of 
manager  for  the  circle. 

DETAILS  OF  ORGANIZATION 

In  most  circles  the  eggs  from  each  farm  are  collected  at  stated  in- 
tervals by  the  manager;  in  others  the  members  deliver  the  eggs  at  some 
central  point,  such  as  a  creamery,  cheese  factory,  store  or  house,  from 
which  the  manager  makes  the  shipment. 

Payment  for  ihe  eggs  is  usually  made  one  week  in  arrears  at  the  price 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  collection.  The  delay  of  one  week,  or  at  the 
least  until  the  next  collection,  is  necessary  so  that  the  eggs  may  be 
graded;  the  bad,  the  dirty  and  the  small  eggs  removed  and  deductions 
made  accordingly.  When  the  circles  ship  to  a  wholesale  produce  firm, 
the  firm  is  usually  willing  to  supply  the  circle  with  cases,  but  when  the 
circle  contemplates  shipping  to  the  retail  trade,  it  is  usually  necessary 
for  them  to  purchase  their  own  cases  and  fillers. 

The  stamps  suitable  for  markin.?:  eggs  must  be  specially  designed  in 
order  that  a  clear  imprint  may  be  secured  on  the  rounded  surface  of  the 
egg.  The  die  itself  usually  consists  of  a  double  lined  circle  with  ap- 
propriate wording,  the  number  of  the  circle  and  the  number  of  the  mem- 
ber being  clearly  inscribed  within. 

The  die  should  be  made  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  shall,  it  will  touch  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  manufacturer  has  taken  the  precaution  to  insert  a  hollow  rubber 
cushion  at  least  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  between  the  d'.e  and 
the  wooden  handle  the  clearness  of  the  imprint  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Some  circles  in  order  to  properly  establish  their  eggs  in  a  select 
trade,  use  the  one  dozen  size  carton,  on  which  suitable  printing  and  ad- 
vertising matter  is  displayed.  Some  use  a  small  stamp  on  their  eggs. 
This  is  a  custom  similar  to  that  followed  by  some  of  the  larger  whole- 
sale and  retail  firms,  who  from  experience  have  learned  that  the  great- 
est amount  of  money  to  be  made  in  the  produce  business  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  special  recognized  brand  of  goods. 

The  one  dozen  "two  by  six"  carton  costs  less  than  one  cent  when 
purchased  in  quantities.  It  fits  conveniently  into  the  average  thirty 
dozen  case  and  forms  a  very  convenient  package  in  which  the  consumer, 
may  carry  home  a  dozen  eggs.  The  consumer,  having  once  proven  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  eggs  of  this  brand  are  good,  naturally  inquires 
for  them  again.  In  other  words,  eggs  of  quality  well  established  are  in 
themselves  the  best  advertipement  for  future  sale  and  delivery.  One 
well  known  firm  in  a  large  city  advertises  regularly  in  the  daily  papers 
a  list  of  the  best  retail  stores  at  which  eggs  of  their  brand  may  be 
secured. 

The  question  of  financing  the  purchase  of  cartons  and  other  items  is 
sometimes  a  rather  difficult  problem  for  an  association  to  solve.  The 
membership  fee  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  stamps  and 
pads  and  other  incidental  items  at  the  outset  and  leave  a  small  surplus 
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in  the  treasury.  Often  small  amounts  remain  over  from  the  receipts  of 
shipments  after  the  manager  has  deducted  his  commission,  paid  trans- 
portation charges  and  made  the  most  equitable  division  of  the  returns 
possible  among  the  members.  This  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  associa- 
tion. Should  the  amount  then  not  be  sufficient  and  should  direct  cash 
contributions  not  be  desirable,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  board  of 
directors  be  given  power  to  levy  upon  each  member  a  tax  of  one-half  or 
one  dozen  eggs  per  month  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  to  be  credited  to  the  capital 
account  of  the  association. 

Proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  Canadian  Egg  Circles 

Name Egg  Circle  No 

Place Adopted 

Province 

CONSTITUTION 
Name 

1.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the 

J. Egg  Marketing  Association 

Objects 

2.  The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be  the  increasing  of  profits 
to  poultry  raisers  by  co-operation.  This  association  shall  seek  to  attain 
this  object  by — 

(a)  Marketing  eggs  of  the  best  possible  quality,  and 

(b)  Selling  the  eggs  delivered  by  the  members  at  the  highest  pos- 

sible prices. 

Membership 

3.  Membership  can  be  obtained  by  all  poultry  keepers  living  in  the 

vicinity  of upon  payment 

of  an  entrance  fee  of 

Dues 

4.  The  annual  dues  of  the  association  shall  be 

and  shall  become  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each 
and  every  year. 

Officers 

5.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  four  directors. 

6.  The  president  and  vice-president  and  secretry-treasurer  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  d  rectors  from  among  themselves  at  the  first  board  meet- 
ing after  the  annual  meeting. 

7.  The  directors  may  select  three  of  their  number  to  act  as  an 
executive  committee  (the  president  to  serve  as  chairman)  to  have  general 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

8.  At  the  annual  meeting  two  auditors  shall  be  elected. 

9.  The  board  of  directors  shall  employ  a  business  manager.  The 
business  manager  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Duties  of  Officers 

10.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings.  He  shall  call  meet- 
ings of  the  board  and  members  when  necessary  and  shall  advise  with  arid 
render  such  assistance  to  the  manager  as  may  be  in  his  power.  In  his 
absence  the  vice-president  shall  have  and  exercise  all  rights  and  powers 
of  the  president. 

11.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  meet- 
ings and  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and  report  the  condition  of 
the  finances  annually  or  as  often  as  the  directors  shall  desire.  The  sec- 
retary may,  on  approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  employ  an  assistant 
to  help  him  in  his  work. 
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12.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  through  any  cause  in  any  of  the 
offices  established  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association,  it 
shall  be  filled  at  the  next  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors..        . 

13.  Four  members  of  the  board  of  directors  present  and  voting, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Meetings 

14.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  held  in  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year. 

15.  Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  each  member  by 
the  secretary  not  less  than  one  week  previous  to  the  date  of  this 
meeting. 

16.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  upon  call  of  the 
president  by  written  notice  mailed  to  each  member  five  days  before  the 
meeting.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  president  upon  request 
in  writing  by  any  ten  members. 

17.  Election  shall  be  by  ballot,  conducted  by  two  scrutineers  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman. 

18.  The  books  of  the  association  shall  be  audited  each  year  before 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Amendments 

19.  This  constitution  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

BY-LAWS 

1.  The  manager  shall  have  charge  of  the  collection  and  sale  of  all 
eggs,  and  shall  apportion  the  returns  among  the  members  according  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  received.  He  shall  be  responsible  at  all  times 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

2.  The  remuneration  of  the  manager  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
fixed  by  the  board  of  dierctors,  and  may  be  by  way  of  salary  or  com- 
mission. 

3.  Members  of  the  association  are  subjected  to  the  following  reg- 
ulations ; 

(a)  They  must  deliver  all  eggs  not  to  be  used  for  their  own  house- 
keeping or  breeding  purposes  at  a  time  and  place  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors.  All  eggs  must  be  unbroken,  clean,  of  good  size  and  not 
more  than  one  week  old. 

(b)  Before  being  delivered  all  eggs  must  be  stamped  at  the  broad 
end  with  the  sfamp  supplied  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  stamp  Is  the 
property  of  the  association  and  must  be  returned  to  the  manager  when 
membership  ceases. 

(c)  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  eggs,  through  the 
association,  from  hens  other  than  his  own. 

(d)  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  loan  or  borrow  stamps  be- 
longing to  the  association. 

(e)  Poultry  houses  must  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

(f )  No  nest  eggs  that  will,  in  any  way,  taint  the  new-laid  eggs  may 
be  used. 

(g)  Eggs  must  be  gathered  twice  a  day  and  kept  in  a  cool  room, 
free  from  draught,  dampness  and  foul  odors,  and.  If  possible,  in  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding    60  degrees. 

4.  In  case  the  members  do  not  observe  the  rules  of  the  association, 
a  system  of  fines  may  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  directors. 

5.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 
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Fig-.  6.     Covered  wagon  used  to  collect  eggs  from  Canadian  organizations. 


ASSOCIATIONS  SHOULD  ISSUE  STAMPS 

We  are  Tery  much  intfirested  in  the  proposed  plan  to  establish  a 
State  brand  for  Missouri  produced  eggs.  As  long  as  each  club  uses  its 
own  method  and  brand,  or  standard,  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  much 
headway.  I  have  had  numerous  requests  from  people  in  various  parts 
of  the   State  for  information  concerning  marketing. 

The  Missouri  Poultry  Association  should  issue  and  control  stamps 
which  should  be  put  on  as  a  seal  to  every  carton.  There  would  be  some 
little  expense  to  meet  this,  and  to  offset  it  each  club  formed  might  be 
required  to  pay  a  small  sum,  according  to  the  members  it  has  or  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  eggs  marketed.  The  idea  for  the  producer  having 
a  brand  is  all  right  for  the  large  producers,  but  what  good  can  it  do  the 
producers  who  have  only  a  few  dozen  eggs  a  week?  And  this  type  of 
producer  is  vastly  in  the  majority. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  State  organization  could  not  be  perfected 
and  a  State  brand  and  standard  obtained.  Then  each  locality  could  or- 
ganize its  clubs  and  eggs  could  be  shipped  to  one  central  market  ,and 
then  on  to  the  corisurner  in  the  original  cartons.  The  cartons  could  all 
carry  the  same  advertising  and  each  cartoii  woiild  help  to  advertise  the 
project.  These  numerous  rivulets  would  make  quite  a  stream  of  good 
eggs  and  in  a  short  time  this  brand  would  be  in  demand  at  prices  far 
above  that  of  the  unknown  egg. 

The  requirements  of  membership  in  some  Missouri  Egg  Marketing 
Clubs  are  as  follows: 

First — The  eggs  must  be  infertile.  Remove  the  male  birds  from  the 
flock  immediately  after  the  breeding  season  and  market  no  fertile  eggs. 

Second — The  eggs  should  be  gathered  daily  so  that  none  remain  in 
the  nests  over  night. 

Third — Only  nest  eggs  such  as  gypsum  or  china  should  be  used. 

Fourth — Do  not  sell  eggs  which  come  from  stolen  nests. 

Fifth — Avoid  dirty  eggs  by  using  clean  quarters.  Dirt  may  be  re- 
moved with  a  damp  cloth,  but  eggs  should  not  be  washed. 

Sixth — Sort  out  exceedngly  large  or  small  eggs. 

Seventh^ — Market  only  eggs  of  standard  size,  24  ounces  or  more  to 
the  dozen. 
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STORE  EGGS  IN  COOli  PLACE 

Eighth — Store  eggs  in  cool,  clean,  well-ventilated  places,  and  away 
■from  flies.  Protect  them  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  when  enroute 
|to  marfe^. 

i  Ninth — Eggs  are  to  be  packed  in  Farm  Bureau  cartons  and  sealed  on 
[the  farm^  All  cartons  must  be  dated.  This  will  protect  you  from  the 
jcarelessness  of  someone  else.  .- 

I  -^  Tentfi — Market  eggs  at  reigular  intervals,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
6>..'Pl),p  pbjject'of^the  or^aniza^ifton  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  eggs  leav- 
|ing lihe»farjnB  of  tli^  clilb  and  from  the  neighborli^ood  and  county,  to  en- 
'courage  proper  meth'ods  of  handling  of  eggs  on  the  farm,  so  as  to  insure 
their  reaching  the  market  in  satisfactory  condition  with  a  minimum  of 
iloss,  by  improving  the  quality  to  tend  to  increase  the  price  paid  for  eggs, 
land  in  this  way  make  poultry  keeping  more  profitable.  Statistics  show 
ithat  great  losses  occur  relative  to  marketing  eggs  during  the  summer 
jmonths.  Conservative  estimates  place  the  loss  at  nearly  one-fifth  tlje 
jentire  product  leaving  the  farm.  Investigation  has  also  shown  that  a 
■large  percentage  of  this  loss  occurs  on  the  farm,  and  also  that  this  loss, 
is,  borne,  .(yiite  l3rgel;y  ,by  the  producer.  These  losses  can  be  prevented 
|aii!4  Jt',4^^5f  ^'"®»';P^^®'^'^^  there  is  no  reason  whiy  the  farmer  cannot  real- 
izeia  greater  pfice  for  his  eggs.  , " 

This  market  is  ours  as  long  as  we  can  meet  its  requirements.  Hence, 
it  is  up  to  us  to  be  careful,  and  any  little  thing  we  can  do  to  make  our 
produces  better  or  more  attractive  is  desired. 

The  New  Jersey  plan  for  co-operative  marketing  is  a  still  bigger  sjep 
than  the  egg  circle.  By  having  all  of  the  organizations  federated  the 
chances  for  better  prices  are  more  favorable,  and  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  price  of  handling  the  eggs.  By  having  an  agent  in  one  of  the  large 
cities,  who  can  look  personally  after  sales,  and  by  dividing  the  expense  it 
would  be  possible  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  the  eggs  and 
insure  good  prices.  We  publish  the  following  by  permission  of  Prof. 
Harry  Lewis: 

PLTIPOSES  AND  SCOPE 

We  should  not  be  led  astray  into  thinking  that  although  our  plan  may 
ultimately  include  the  marketing  of  all  New  Jersey  produced  eggs  that 
now  go  through  wholesalers'  hands  in  large  cities,  this  plan  will  have 
but  little  effect  upon  the  market  price  of  the  general  supply.  We  should 
remember  that  although  our  State  is  known  as  a  poultry  State,  we  supply 
New  York  City  with  only  one  or  two  per  cent  of  its  total  receipts.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  eggs  are  in  a  small  class,  and  if  only  first-class,  fresh- 
laid  eggs  are  considered.  New  Jersey  is  a  large  factor.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  white-shelled  eggs.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  and  the  need  of 
the  average  poultry  raiser  in  the  State,  as  the  committee  understands  con- 
ditions, is  a  more  efficient  method  of  supplying  particular  people  in 
larj^e  cities  with  the  finest  quality  eggs  which  can  be  produced.  This  in- 
cludes the  elimination  of  loss  to  a  large  degree,  from  improper  methods, 
little  or  no  grading,  and  wholly  unsatisfactory  systems  of  distribution. 
Surely  the  New  Jersey  Poultrymen  do  not  want  to  compete  with  the 
western  producer  in  the  production  and  selling  of  only  quality  eggs.  Be- 
cause of  our  nearness  to  the  greatest  market  section  in  the  country  we 
have  certain  advantages  which  remain  for  us  to  profit  by  if  we  will. 
Are  we  going  to  neglect  our  birthright  by  continuing  our  slip-shod  meth- 
ods of  marketing?  The  demand  in  New  York  City,  which  we  should 
remember  is  the  greatest  egg  market  in  the  world,  is  for  food  products 
of  superior  quality  and  appearance.  We  can  furnish  them  the  best  grade 
of  eggs  at  less  cost  and  greater  profit  to  ourselves  than  can  poultry  raisers 
of  any  other  district.  We  can,  but  in  many  cases  we  do  not.  The  aver- 
age producer  is  as  ignorant  of  market  conditions  as  the  average  market 
man  in  a  large  city  is  of  any  line  of  farming.  We  are  producing  quanti- 
ties of  eggs  of  the  quality  in  such  demand,  but  they  never  realize  what 
they  should  do  for  us  because  of  our  inefficient  methods  of  marketing. 
The  persons  who  demand  this  high  class  of  products  not  only  ask  for 
freshness,  quality  and  appearance,  but  they  desire  that  there  will  never 
by  any  chance  be  a  "mistake."     They  want  to  feel  sure  that  the  supply 
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is  of  sufficient  volume  to  furnish  them  at  all  times.  ,  If  any  one  of  these 
factors  is  lacking  this  class  of  trade  is  diverted.  The  committee  believes 
that  only  through  co-operative  efforts  of  many  careful  producers  can 
this  trade  be  permanently  secured  and  held.  The  possibilities  of  this 
plan  are  almost  unlimited.  The  task  at  hand  is  to  get  it  established.  It 
is  one  step,  and  we  believe  an  important  one,  in  the  work  which  the 
many  poultry  organizations,  with  the  aid  of  the  State  and  Federal  De- 
partments, are  striving  to  accomplish,  namely,  to  develop  the  poultry  in- 
dustry into  a  profitable,  legitimate  business,  capable  of  returning  fair 
profits  to  those  interested  in  it  and  who  are  willing  to  give  it  close  study 
and  well  directed  management. 

OUTLINE  OF  PLAN 

The  plan  includes  the  selection  of  reliable,  experienced  dealers  in  the 
large  cities  to  act  as  our  agents.  We  are  starting  with  one  in  New  York 
City.  Instead  of  starting  under  a  handicap  by  setting  up  a  new  store  with 
inexperienced  operators,  as  has  often  been  tried,  we  recognize  that  the 
selling  end  of  the  business  is  intricate,  that  there  are  many  conditions 
which  exert  a  vital  influence  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  such  an  enter- 
prise that  only  experienced  men  can  successfully  deal  with. 

All  members  of  local  associations  which  belong  to  the  Federation 
are  privileged  to  send  their  eggs  to  this  agent.  They  will  be  carefully 
graded  and  packed  by  the  agent.  This  insures  uniformity  in  the  product 
as  it  reaches  the  trade,  and  does  away  with  all  detail  work  which  some 
producers  have  been  forced  to  take  up. 

The  agent  will  carry  on  the  business  of  selling  in  his  own  way,  but 
under  the  supervision  and  with  the  full  co-oporation  of  the  Federation. 

Returns  will  be  made  on  the  day  of  sale  and  all  possible  energy  will 
be  used  to  move  the  eggs  rapidly. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  by  individual  shippers  to  have  a  part  or 
all  of  their  eggs  stored  during  seasons  of  heavy  production  and  conse- 
quent low  prices.  The  storing  facilities  will  be  of  the  best  and  our  agent 
is  well  acquainted  with  this  end  of  the  business. 

REQLTREMENTS  TO  SHIP 

The  only  requirements  made  of  those  who  desire  to  take  advantage 
or  who  wish  to  support  this  project  are:  Firstly,  they  must  be  members 
in  good  standing  of  a  society  belonging  to  the  Federation  of  Poultry  As- 
sociation ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  will  so  manage  and  care  for  their  flock 
that  only  eggs  of  high  quality  and  flavor  will  be  produced. 

The  secretary  of  any  local  association  can  secure  through  the  com- 
mittee "shippers'  numbers."  Shipping  tags  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
shippers  to  use  on  each  shipment.  This  tag,  marked  with  a  shipper's 
number,  insures  recognition  of  the  shipment  by  the  agent  and  the  ship- 
per will  be  credited  accordingly. 

Small  eggs,  or  those  of  poor  shape,  etc.,  will  be  disposed  of  by  the 
agent  through  suitable  channels,  but  shippers  should  realize  that  this 
association  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  reputation  for  excellence  and 
that  high-grade  goods  are  going  to  receive  special  attention. 

Upon  complaint  to  the  committee  by  the  agent  a  shipper's  number 
can  be  cancelled,  if  upon  investigation  such  action  seems  to  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  association.  It  sometimes  happens  that  eggs  from 
a  flock  will  be  of  poor  flavor  on  account  of  unwise  feeding  or  some  other 
cause.     This  cancellation  clause  is  inserted  to  protect  the  trade. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  AGENT 

The  agent  will  receive  all  eggs  from  shippers  bearing  an  authorized 
number  It  is  urged  that  where  eggs  are  shipped  by  express  that  they  be 
shipped  collect.  The  agent  will  then  pay  the  charges,  deducting  the 
same  when  returns  are  made.     This  sometimes  facilitates  the  collection  of 

damage  charges,  etc.  ,  ^       ^        .„    ,  ^  ,         ^  ^r.      v.. 

Each  shipment  will  be  graded  and  candled  separately  and  the  shipper 
given  credit  for  the  following  grades:  First  whites  and  first  browns, 
will  be  large,  clean  eggs  of  the  highest  quality.     They  must  weigh  twenty- 
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four  ounces  per  dozen.  The  whites  must  have  chalk-white  shells 
and  tinting  or  color  will  place  them  in  the  class,  of  browns.  In  warm 
weather,  eggs  to  come  under  these  classes  must  be  only  a  few  days  old. 
It  will  be  found  that^conditions  under. which  eggs  are  kept  will  have  more 
influence  in  determining  the  quality  than  mere  number  of  days.  Sec- 
onds will  include  all  small,  shrunken  and  dirty  eggs  which  may  be  re- 
ceived. Many  times  large  numbers  of  small  eggs  are  produced  on  ■  the 
best  farms  from  flocks  of  pullets.  Good  markets  can  be  found  for  these 
in  the  large  cities.  Shrunken  eggs  are  those  In  which  the  moisture  has 
more  or  less  evaporated.  This  condition  is  often  found  in  eggs  held  for 
several  days  or  more.  It  fhould  be  guarded  against.  When  a  small 
shipper  is  securing  only  a  few  eggs  each  day  it  may  become  impossible 
to  fill  a  case,  or  even  half  a'  case,  often  enough  to  prevent  this  condi- 
tion. This  matter  should  be  discussed  by  the  local  association  with  the 
idea  that  two  or  more  raisers  combine  and  ship  together.  In  this  way 
frequent  shipments  can  be  made,  which  is  the  only  way  to  insure  the 
best  results  in  warm  weather.  Checks  is  a  market  term  applied  to  all 
eggs  cracked  or  broken. 

Complete  accounts  must  be  kept  by  the  agent,  which  will  be  open  to 
the  association's  committee  at  all  times.  These  accounts  must  include 
each  sale,  the  purchaser's  name,  price  paid,  etc. 

The  agent  will  endeavor  to  develop  a  large  trade  for  our  best  eggs 
packed  in  one-dozen  cartons.  Our  New;  York  agent  is  to  put  a  special 
man  on  this  work. 

All  eggs  not  sold  in  cartons  will  be  sold  in  standard  thirty-dozen 
cases. 

DISTRIBXJTING  PACKAGES 

The  association  will  supply  the  agent  with  suitable  cartons  and  with 
labels  to  place  upon  the  sides  of  cases  containing  our  eggs.  On  the  car- 
tons and  labels  will  be  printed  the  statement  that  these  eggs  are  produced 
on  poultry  plants  managed  along  the  most  approved  lines,  and  that  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  insure  the  high  quality  of  the  products.  That  the 
eggs  are  not  only  produced,  but  are  graded,  packed,  sold  and  guaranteed 
by  this  association  of  several  thousand  actual  producers.  A  small  slip 
will  be  inclosed  in  all  packages  covering  in  some  detail  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  association.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  much  agitation 
upon  more  direct  dealings  between  producers  and  consumers.  The  time 
is  noiw  ripe  to  inaugurate  such  a  plan  as  this.  All  eggs  sold  will  go  out 
under  definite  trade  names  (probably  copyrighted).  In  this  way  a  buyer, 
can  easily  know  how  and  where  to  secure  similar  goods  again. 

BUILDING  UP  TRADE 

This  will  be  largely  in  the  hands  oi  the  agent.  However,  every 
member  should  consider  ■  himself  or  herself  responsible  for  advertising 
our  goods.  We  are  going  into  this  project  at  the  right  season.  Rece"Ipts 
will  be  small  to  begin  with;  but  should  -increase  to  large  quantities  each 
spring.  It  might  be  well  for  the  association  to  enter  into  a  publicity 
campaign,  if  possible,  and  advertise  the  goods  extensively.  .  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  better  to  work  up  the  trade  slowly  and  "feel  our -way 
along."  Many  co-operative. projects  have  been  started  before  and  failed. 
Most  of  them  have  endeavored  to  start  large. 

Our  best  eggs,  packed  in  cartons,  should  find  a  demand  among  retail 
stores  dealing  with  particular  buyers.  Those  sold  in  case  lots  will  go 
to  clubs,  hotels,  steamship  lines,  or  other  large  consumers  and  retailers. 

MAKING  RETURNS 

This  phase  of  the  subject  has  caused  the  committee  th«  greatest 
amount  of  work  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  the  plan.' 
We  have  long  felt  that  the  average  producer  was  very  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  large  markets.  The  more  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  market  conditions  the  more  certain  are  we  of  this 
fact.  Under  recent  conditions  most  commission  dealers  claim  to  handle 
eggs  on  a  five  per  cent  basis.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  concerning 
this   method   among    producers.     There    seems    to   be    a    general   feeling 
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among  farmers  that  commission  dealers  are  dishonest.  There  certainly 
is  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  co-operatlvo  spirit  which  is  so  important  in 
efficient  marlieting   and   which   should   be   extended   to  the   consumei-s. 

We  find  that  authorities  agree  with  us  in  declaring  that,  as  the'  business 
is  carried  on  in  New  York  City  today,  a  five  per  cent  commission  does 
not  allow  the  dealer  a  fair  profit.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  covers  expenses. 
This  may  explain  much  of  the  fault  found  with  commission  dealing. 
Under  present  conditions  the  shipper  rarely  feels  that  he  is  "on  the 
inside"  of  transactions  in  which  his  goods  are  concerned.  He  can  only 
take  his  returns  and  think  that  he  is  fortunate.  The  aid  of.  the  com- 
mittee in  determining  upon  the  methods  of  making  returns  best  suited 
to  our  plan  has  been  to  insure  an  open,  straightforward  plan  in  which 
any  shipper  can  feel  satisfied  that  he  knows  all  there  is  to  know.  Be- 
cause of  the  extra  work  involved  in  grading  and  packing,  and  because 
we  have  to  insure  this  "one  price  and  one  commission"  innovation,  the 
percentage  of  commission  allowed  to  the  agent  is  dou^Je  what  has  here- 
tofore apparently  been  the  case.  We  allow  ten  per  cent  to  the  shipper, 
and  deduct  an  additional  two  per  cent  to  cover  the  cost  of  cartons,  labels, 
etc.  This  will  make  a  total  of  twelve  per  cent  to  cover  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting. No  doubt  many  will  consider  this  almost  prohibitive.  In  reply 
we  can  only  say  that  we  believe  that  this  committee  has  conducted  the 
most  exhaustive  investigation  into  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  made 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  our  belief  that  it  is  no  higher  than  the  aver- 
age commission  charged  in  reality  on  average  shipments  by  commission 
dealers  and  wholesalers.  We  do  not  believe  that  all  commission  men 
or  wholesale  dealers  in  eggs  report  receipts  less  than  the  prices  actually 
received,  but  we  do  believe  that  producers  are  entitled  to  know  Just  how 
their  goods  are  sold  and  exact  details  connected  with  their  disposal. 
Under  present  conditions  such  knowledge  is  almost  impossible  to  get. 
More  than  that,-  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  money  made  by  holding  the 
eggs  for  a  day  or  two,  by  storing  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  or 
by  handling  them  in  any  manner,  we  believe  the  producer  is  the  party 
who  should  profit  by  it.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  larger  profits  are 
made  by  commission  dealers  in  the  fall,  when  prices  are  rising,  than  in 
the  spring,  when  prices  are  going  lower  every  day.  This  should  not  be 
so,  and  would  not  if  the  dealers  acted  purely  as  commission  agents  for 
their  shippers.  In  the  spring,  when  current  receipts  glut  the  market 
and  the  prices  are  lowering  day  by  day,  the  dealers,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  shippers,  often  have  to  return  the  prices  quoted  on  the  day  of  ar- 
rival, even  though  the  sales  are  not  made  for  a  day  or  two  or  until  the 
price  has  fallen  a  cent  or  more  per  dozen.  In  extreme  cases  perhaps  such 
conditions  occur.  In  the  fall,  however,  the  losses  of  the  spring  are  re- 
covered— and  who  knows  how  much  more?  This  plan  does  away  with 
all  such  "queer  transactions."  Producers  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness or  in  any  other  lines  know  who  their  goods  are  sold  to,  they  know 
how  much  they  are  sold  for,  and  they  know  how  much  it  costs  to  sell 
their  goods.  In  disposing  of  perishable  stuffs  produced  on  the  farm 
and  sold  in  distant  markets  definite  prices  cannot  be  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties  in  any  practical  way.  The  place  for  the  average  producer 
is  on  the  farm,  producing.  The  selling  end  certainly  needs  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  credit  conditions,  supply  and  demand,  and  a  hundred  other 
important  details.  The  goods  may  change  many  degrees  between  the  time 
they  leave  the  producer  and  the  time  they  reach  the  retailer,  or  con- 
sumer. It  was  this  condition  that  undoubtedly  led  to  the  commission 
method  of  doing  business.  In  its  real,  or  should  we  say  theoretical,  form 
this  method  was  ideal.  The  commission  dealer  received  the  goods,  sold 
them  for  the  highest  price  he  could  consistently  charge,  and  returnedo 
that  price  to  the  shipper,  less  a  percentage  charge  to  reimburse  him  for 
legitimate  expenses  and  allow  him  a  fair  profit.  It  was  impossible  that 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  our  large  centers  of  population,  and  consequent 
greater  distance  established  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  evils 
should  not  develop  in  this  m.ethod.  The  very  nature  of  the  method  al- 
most invited  deceit.  The  producer  depended  entirely  upon,  the  honesty 
of  the  dealer.        The   producer  understood  that  the  dealer  was  acting 
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purely  as  his  agent.  An  illustration  of  how  far  the  present  condition  of 
the  commission  business  is  removed  from  the  ideal  is  seen  by  the  action 
of  many  of  the  firms  in  New  York  City  during  past  years.  The  New 
York  State  law-making  bodies  enacted  laws  requiring  the  registration 
and  filing  of  a  bond  with  an  authorized  party  of  all  persons  doing  com- 
mission business.  These  laws  further  called  for  a  more  or  less  definite 
supervision  of  the  business  by  the  State.  Many  of  the  companies,  pre- 
viously engaged  in  the  commission  business,  are  now  purchasing  for 
themselves  at  their  own  prices  the  products  from  their  shippers.  In  this 
way  they  go  out  of  the  commission  business,  and  hence  are  "not  ham- 
pered" by  "foolish"  laws.  VA^^e  believe  that  certain  advantages,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  will  be  received  by  shippers  who  take  advantage  of  this 
co-operative  plan  and  that  the  actual  cost  will  be  no  higher,  while  the 
prices  received  for  the  eggs  should  be  very  satisfactory.  Not  only  does 
this  plan  include  a  close  supervision  of  all  sales  and  business  transactions, 
but,  because  of  the  immensity  of  the  business  we  may  build  up,  the  agent 
must  realize  thaVhis  greatest  gain  lies  with  this  plan  of  co-operation. 
It  has  always  been  recognized  in  the  wholesale  business  that  the  large 
shipper  received  greater  attention  from  the  dealer  than  the  smaller  one. 
Therefore,  co-operative  associations  should  be  the  largest  shippers  in  any 
market  of  eggs  of  similar  quality. 

DUTIES  OF  LOCAl.  ASSOCIATIONS 

Much  of  the  success  of  fhis  plan  will  be  due  to  the  hearty  support 
of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  various  associations  about  the  State. 

The  secretary  of  the  local  association  must  apply  to  the  committee 
for  "Shippers'  numbers"  in  order  to  secure  recognition  by  the  agent  for 
goods  shipped  by  members.  The  secretary  should  use  his  best  judgment 
in  calling  for  numbers,  as  there  may  be  cases  where  careless  raisers, 
who  are  members,  still  persist  in  allowing  their  hens  to  consume  food  not 
consistent  with  the  production  of  fine  eggs. 

The  committee  asks  that  the  following  facts  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  each  association  by  the  secretary  at  a  regular  meeting: 

One.  Investigators  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  who  have  studied 
the  problem  of  food  stuff  distribution  and  its  relation  to  the  high  cost 
of  living,  agree  that  efficiency  can  be  best  secured  through  co-operative 
selling  on  the  part  of  the  producers  and  co-operative  buying  on  the  part 
of  the  consumers. 

Two.  Of  the  various  methods  of  disposing  of  eggs  practiced  by 
New  Jersey  poultrymen  most  of  them  have  serious  disadvantages.  Near- 
by markets  are  small  and  often  very  plentifully  supplied.  Only  small 
producers  can  afford  to  keep  up  a  retail  trade.  By  sending  eggs  to  deal- 
ers in  distant  large  cities  no  assurance  can  be  had  that  the  returns  are 
what  they  should  be.  Is  there  not  a  great  need  of  a  well  perfected  method 
of  marketing,  for  raisers  located  in  rural  communities?  Is  there  not 
room  for  improvement  in  prices  received  by  all?  Does  not  New  York 
City,  especially,  afford  a  most  promising  market  for  superior  eggs,  packed 
and  sold  right?  Have  we  not  learned  by  the  example  of  our  enterprising 
friends  in  distant  sections  that  co-operative  marketing  has  great  practical 
possibilities?  Consider  for  example,  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Exchange,  which  handles  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  orange  crop  in 
that  State;  the  Texas  Onion  Growers'  Association,  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  development  of  that  enormous  industry  during  the  past  ten 
years;  and  the  many  apple  growers'  societies  in  western  states.  Consider 
the  success  of  the  farmers'  organizations  in  this  State,  organized. by  the 
wide-awake  potato  growers  and  truck  farmers  in  several  southern  coun- 
ties. There  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  best  quality  eggs  in  New  York. 
Is  there  any  greater  influence  we  can  create  to  draw  new.  poultrymen  to 
the  State  and  to  assist  us  in  building  up  profitable  poultry  farms  than 
by  establishing  a  successful  marketing  plan? 

Three.  No  such  extensive  co-operative  plan  for  the  handling  of 
eggs  has  ever  been  introduced  or  tried  out  in  this  country.  Co-operation 
among  the  producers  elsewhere  has  long  been  practiced  and  proven  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  all. 

Four.     On  account  of  the  agitation  and  publicity  given  to  the  sub- 
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ject  of  co-operation  during  recent  years,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  an 
especially  desirable  time  to  take  the  Initiative  in  this  step  and  inaugurate 
a  truly  co-operative  method  of  direct  dealing  from  farm  to  consumer. 

Five.  Notwithstanding  the  failures  of  many  previous  co-operative 
efforts  which  have  been  tried  out,  this  plan  embraces  certain  factors  that 
have  been  supported  by  commercial  interests,  this  plan  has  been  sug- 
gested, organized  and  adopted  by  a  group  of  actual  producers.  In  the 
past,  many  co-operative  efforts  have  been  supported  by  only  a  few  ship- 
pers, necessitating  an  irregular  supply  of  products,  with  great  scarcity  at 
certain  seasons.  Our  plan  embraces  thousands  of  members,  and  because 
of  this  State-wide  scope  should  include  every  one  who  produces  eggs  in 
large  enough  quantities  to  ship  to  the  large  markets. 

Six.  Finally,  the  committee  desires  to  state  that  this  plan  of  co- 
operative marketing  is  the  result  of  the  experience  and  study,  not  only 
of  its  members,  but  also  of  the  best  authorities  upon  this  subject  in  the 
United  States. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  each  association  should  bring  to  the 
attention  of  its  members  and  urge  that  the  plan  be  given  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  all.  It  must  be  remembered  that  by  far  the  greatest  influence 
upon  which  the  success  or  failure  of  this  plan  depends  are  those  with 
which  the  plan  comes  in  contact  during  its  tarly  life.  The  firm  estab- 
lishment of  this  method  is  the  important  thing  and  we  hope  that  every- 
one will  boost  and  that  criticisms  will  be  withheld  until  a  thorough  trial 
is  given. 

POULTRY  CliirB  WORK 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  poultry  club  work  in  many  states. 
A  great  number  of  poultry  departments  in  our  leading  colleges  have  men 
who  give  their  entire  time  to  this  line.  There  is  no  doubt  but.  that  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  for  they  are  creating  an  interest  in  poultry  among  the 
young  people,  who  in  turn  get  the  older  people  interested  in  better  meth- 
ods of  poultry  keeping.  The  general  rule  is  to  have  each  member  of  the 
club  set  twenty-five  eggs  under  hens  and  keep  accurate  records.  They 
are  instructed  as  to  the  best  methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
growing  stock.  They  are  asked  to  write  essays  on  how  they  cared  for 
their  flocks  and  exhibit  fowls  at  the  fall  shows  that  are  nearest  them. 

The  following  season  they  are  expected  to  put  a  pen  of  the  birds 
that  have  been  reared  into  a  laying  house  and  feed  them  throughout 
the  winter  and  keep  records.  If  the  boys  and  girls  learn  these  funda- 
mental lessons  well,  by  putting  them  into  practice,  they  will  be  greatly 
benefited  and  will  acquire  an  interest  in  the  work  that  will  increase  as 
the  years  go  by. 

The  prize  money  must  be  raised  locally  from  enterprising  citizens 
who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  community,  and  in  the  boys 
and  girls  learing  lessons  that  will  be  useful  to  them  lafer  in  life  i^  in- 
creasing their  earning  power — whether  they  live  in  the  small  town,  the 
city,  or  the  country.  ,      ,    „  ,.  ,  .   . 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  issued  a  bulletm  containing  com- 
plete instructions,  which  you  can  write  for  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
organization  of  poultry  clubs  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  your  county. 
We  suggest  another  very  interesting  line  of  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
rural  schools.  Many  communities  are  seeking  to  better  their  rural 
schools  and  make  them  more  effective.  They  are  becoming  agencies  for 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  for  rural  life  rather  than  for  life  in  the 
cities.  In  many  counties  these  schools  could  inaugurate  egg  contests. 
They  could  applv  to  breeders,  who  might  be  interested  in  the  publicity 
that  the  contests  would  give  to  them,  and  ask  that  they  allow  the  insti- 
tution to  feed  and  trap-nest  a  pen  of  hens  for  the  winter,  using  their 
names  as  the  owners  of  the  birds.  This  would  certainly  create  great  in- 
terest in  better  feeding  methods  and  better  methods  of  breeding.  An 
actual  demonstration  of  proper  care  of  fowls  in  each  county  community 
would  certainly  increase  the  interest  in  the  poultry  work.  If  the  schools, 
too  were  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  eggs,  thousands  of  dollars  would 
be  brought  into  the  community  as  a  result  of  such  effort. 

The  contests  could  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  some  cosmopoli- 


tan  paper  and  the  results  published  each  month  in  the  papers  of  the 
county.  More  than  likely  the  leading  poultry  journal  of.  the  state  in 
which  the  contest  was  being  conducted  would  publish  the  report. 

Such  a  plan  would  certainly  carry  the  teaching  of  the  Experiment 
stations  direct' to  the  people  who  need  the  instruction  and  create  a  great 
demand  for  better  stock.  ■ 

BENEFITS    OF   CO-OPERATIVE    PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION 

There  are  two  or  three  districts  in  California  where  hundreds  of 
people  are  making  a  living  exclusively  from  the  production  of  poultry 
and  eggs.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Petal  uma,  Los  Angeles  and  Hay- 
ward  districts.  The  same  is  true  in  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. There  are  men  and  women  who  have  only  two  to  five  acres  of  land 
on  which  they  keep  1,000  to  3,000.  hens.  Many  of  these  people  have 
bought  and  gradually  improved  thPir  land,  built  comfortable  homes,  and 
accumulated  some  surplus  cash,  absolutely  and  solely  from  the  sale  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  They  devote  all  of  their  time  to  poultry,  and  they 
purchase  all  their  feed.  Such  results  have  been  made  possible  only 
because  of  their  co-operative  producers'  organization! 

In  the  Hayward  district  the  producers  organized  such  an  association, 
a  co-operative  organization.  They  built  one  warehouse  in  which  and 
through  which  to  transact  their  business.  The  association  buys  feed  and 
supplies  in  car  load  lots.  By  purchasing  fencing  material,  incubators, 
equipment,  baby  chicks,  feed  or  other  supplies  in  large  quantities,  they 
can  save  freight  and  express  and  obtain  the  lowest  prices.  By  selling 
their  products  co-operatively  through  their  manager,  they  are  able  to 
furnish  a  uniform  product  of  high  grade  and  command  the  best  prices. 
So  successful  has  been  their  venture  that  the  Hayward  Producers'  Asso- 
piation  has  just  erected  another  very  large  warehouse.  The  organization 
seems  to  be  very  thrifty  and  beneficial  to  its  members.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  several  hundred,  we  understand. 

THE  MOST   SUCCESSFtTi   ORGANIZATION 

The  largest  and  most  successful  organization  of  poultry  producers 
that  are  known  of  is  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California  with 
their  main  office^  at  Petaluma  and  San  Francisco.  While  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  Live  Stock  Department  at  the  World's  Fair  at  San  Francisco,  1 
was  invited  to  speak  to  the  members  of  this  organization  at  Petaluma  and 
Hayward.  It  was  a  small,  struggling  organization  at  that  time.  I  urged 
them  to  stick  and  co-operate,  and  the  result  has  been  that  they  now  have 
an  organization  with  three-fourths  of  a  million  capital  on  which  to  oper- 
ate. They  have  turned  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  Central 
California  form  a  "guess"  to  a  sure  thing  and  a  profitable  business  for 
all  producers  who  use  correct  methods.  Their  product  is  marketed  for 
them  by  this  ^association  and  they  are  insured  the  highest  prices.  Their 
eggs  top  the  New  York  and  London  markets.  They  have  their  own 
Tvarehojises,  cpllecting  points  and  facilities  for  grading,  handling,  mar- 
keting or  storing  their  eggs.  It  is  only  through  co-operation  that  they 
iiave  been  able  to  da  this.  Their  business  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  they  keep  a  salesman  in  the  best  markets  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year  to  dispose  of  their  product  to  the  best  advantage. 

Their  work  has  been  so  noteworthy  that  I  herewith  give  you  their 
byrlaws,  sales  agreement  and  complete  working  plan.  It  is  worthy  of 
your  consideration  if  you  ever  expect  to  be  associated  with  a  co-operative 
association. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  POtTLTRY  PRODrCERS   OF  CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

articlj:  I 

Corporate  Seal 

The  Corporate  Seal  shall  bear  the  inscription,  "Poultry  Producers  of 
Central  California,  Inc.,  Incorporated  October  31,  1916,  California." 

ARTICLE  II 

(1)  The  affairs  of  this  Corporation  shall  be  managed  by  a  Board  of 
eleven  (11)  Directors.  They  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  to  serve  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
elected  and  qualify. 

One  Director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Sacramento,  Napa,  Placer,  Tehama, 
Butte,  Solano  and  such  other  counties  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  or  ad- 
jacent thereto  as  may  not  be  specifically  included  in  either  of  the  dis- 
tricts mentioned  below. 

One  Director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  San  Joachin  Valley 
District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin,  Merced, 
Madera,  Fresno.  Kings  and  Tulare. 

One  Director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  Santa  Cruz  District, 
coniprising  the  counties  of  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and  such  other  adjoin- 
ing counties  as  may  not  be  specifically  included  in  some  other  district 
mentioned  herein. 

One  Director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  Alameda  County 
District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa. 

One  Director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  Santa  Clara  and  San 
MateO'  Counties  District,  including  San  Benito  County  and  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 

Five  Directors  shall  be  poultry  producers  in  the  Sonoma  County 
District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Sonoma,  Marin,  Mendocino  and  Hum- 
boldt. 

One  Director  shall  be  proposed  by  the  Market  Director  of  the  State 
of  California. 

This  Director  proposed  by  the  State  Market  Director  shall  represent 
all  the  districts  above  specified  and  conserve  the  general  interests  of  all 
the  stockholders  of  this  Corporation. 

An  informal  primary  shall  be  held,  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
determine,  to  select  a  nominee  for  each  such  District.  The  said  Market 
Director  shall  propose  at  least  one  name,  to  be  placed  in  nomination  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Stockholders  shall  then  cast  their  votes,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  giving  proper  care  to  the 
representation  of  each  District,  .as  well  ai3  to  their  general,  interests  as 
stockholders.  Qualifications  of  the  Directors  and  the  representation  as 
to  dislricls  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  only  at  a  stockholders'  meet- 
ing, held  after  special  notice  to  all  the  stockholders. 

(2)  Six  (6)  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  said  Board  and 
the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four  (4)  Directors  shall  be  necessary  to 
pass  any  resolution  or  authorize  any  corporate  act. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  powers  by  these  ByrLaws .  expressly  con- 
ferred upon  it,  the  Board,  may  exercise  such  powers  and  do. such  lawful 
acts  and  thing's  as  the  Statutes  or  the  Articles  of  .Incorporation  of  .these 
By-Laws  do  not  specifically  require  to  be  exercised  or  done  by  the  stock- 
holders. ,  , 

ARTICLE.  HI   ■ 

Vacancies    ., 

Vacancies  in  the  Board  shall  be  tiLleJA:^^  ai-meetlng  of  th-e  Board  by 
election  by  the  remaining  Directors.  -  Thosfe  ;  elected  shall  hold  office 
until  the  election  of  their  successors  at  an=3iiSfl'UaTiiaeetingof  the  stock- 
holders. 
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ARTICLE  IV 

Powers  of  Directors 

The  Directors  shall  have  power: 

(1)  To  call  special  meetings  of  the  stockholders.  They  must  call 
a  meeting  at  any  time  upon  the  written  request  of  the  stockholders  hold- 
ing one-fifth  of  the  issued  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation; 

(2)  To  appoint  and  remove  officers,  general  agents,  agents  and 
employees,  contract  for  their  employment,  fix  their  duties  and  compen- 
sation and  require  from  them  security  for  faithful  service; 

(3)  To  manage  all  of  the  business  of  the  Corporation  and  make 
for  it  rules  and  regulations; 

(4)  To  incur  indebtedness  for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  the 
terms  and  accounts  of  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Board.  The  President  or  a  Vice-President  shall  sign  officially  all  writ- 
ten promises  to  pay  debts,  and  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  shall  counter- 
sign the  same; 

(5)  To  foster  and  encourage  each  to  include  owners  of  at  least  five 
thousand  hens,  the  formation  of  local  associations  of  poultry  producers 
in  each  district,  to  aid  in  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  Corporation 
was  organized. 

AllTICLB  V 

Duties  of  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall: 

(1)  Cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of  its  meetings  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  stockholders;  and  cause  a  full  statement  to  be  made  in  writ- 
ing at  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  showing  in  detail 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  and  generally  the  condition 
of  its  affairs; 

(2)  Meet  at  least  once  a  month  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by  the 
said  Board;  and  each  Director  shall,  for  the  expenses  of  attendance  at 
each  of  such  meetings,  receive  such  sum  as  may  be  allowed  by  resolution 
of  the  Board,  but  as  Director  shall  receive  no  salary  or  other  compen- 
sation; 

(3)  Declare  dividends  out  of  the  surplus  profits  when  such  profits 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  warrant  the  same; 

(4)  Supervise  all  officers,  agents  and  employes  and  see  that  their 
duties  are  properly  performed; 

(5)  Cause  to  be  issued  to  stockholders  certificates  of  stock  for  the 
amounts  of  their  holdings. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Officers 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  First  Vice-President,  a  Second 
Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Depositary  (which  shall  act  as  Treas- 
urer), to  be  elected  by  and  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  compensation  and  tenure  of  office  of  all  officers  shall  be 
fixed  by  said  Board. 

ARTICLE  VII 

President 

The  Board  of  Directors,  at  its  first  regular  meeting,  shall  elect  one 
of  the  Board  as  President;  and  if  at  any  time  the  President  is  unable  to 
act,  the  First  Vice-President,  or  (if  the  First  Vice-President  shall  at  any 
time  be  unable  to  act),  the  Second  Vice-President  shall  perform  his  du- 
ties; and  if  both  the  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  are  unable  to  act, 
the  Board  shall  appoint  seme  other  member  thereof  to  his  place. 

The  President — or,  in  his  absence,  the  First  Vice-President,  or  in 
his  absence,  the  Second  Vice-President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Director  ap- 
pointed as  above  provided,  shall: 

(1)  Preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  Directors; 

(2)  Sign  all  certificates  of  stock  and  all  contracts  and  other  in- 
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struments  of  writing  which  have  been  first,  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors; 

(3)  Call  the  Directoi-s  together  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary 
by  him,  and  shall  (subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Directors)  have  general 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation,  and  shall  discharge  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  By-Laws  or  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors; 

(4)  Jhe  President,  or  a  Vice-President,  or  three  of  the  Directors, 
may  call  special  meetings  of  the  Directors  at  any  time,  and  notice  shall 
be  given  of  such  called  meetings  by  leaving  a  written  or  printed  notice 
at  the  last-known  place  of  business  or  of  residence  of  each  Director; 
or  such  special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  by  consent  of  all  Direc- 
tors in  writing.Each  Director  must,  at  the  first  meeting  after  his  elec- 
tion, cause  his  address  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes,  to  which  address  all 
notices  may  be  directed  until  similar  notice  and  entry  of  residence  has  by 
him  been  given  in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  register  the  same. 
Such  service  of  notice  shall  at  the  next  meeting  be  entered  on  the  min- 
utes of  the  Corporation:  and  said  minutes,  upon  being  read  and  approved 
at  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  service. 

ARTICI..R  VIII 

Secretai*y 

The  Secretary  shall ; 

(1)  Keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  stockholders; 

(2)  Keep  the  corporate  seal  and  the  book  of  blank  certificates  of 
stock,  fill  up  and  countersign  all  certificates  and  make  the  correspond- 
ing entries  in  the  margin  of  such  book,  on  such  issuance;  affix  said  seal 
to  all  papers  requiring  a  seal; 

(3)  Keep  a  transfer  book  and  a  stock  ledger  in  debit  and  credit 
form,  showing  the  number  of  shares  issued  to  and  transferred  by  any 
stockholder  and  the  dates  of  issuance  and  transfer; 

(4)  Keep  proper  account  books,  and  discharge  such  other  duties 
as  pertain  to  his  office  and  are  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Directors; 

(5)  Serve  all  notices  required,  either  by  law  or  by  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Corporation;  and,  in  case  of  his  absence,  inability,  refusal  or  neg- 
lect so  to  do,  then  such  notice  may  be  served  by  any  persons  thereunto 
directed  by  the  President  or  a  Vice-President  of  the  Corporation; 

(6)  Record  and  vote  all  proxies  made  out  in  his  name  as  directed 
by  the  makers  of  the  proxies. 

The  Board  may  appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary  and  may  delegate  to 
him  any  or  all  of  the  duties  or  powers  herein  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Treasurer 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  all  the  funds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  pay  them  out  only  on  the  check  of  the  Corporation,  signed  as 
authorized  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  X 

Exenitive  Committee 

il )  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  an  Executive  Committee  of 
five  (5)  members,  which  shall  meet  as  and  when  its  members  direct; 
said  Committee  shall  have  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  delegated 
to  it  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such  powers  and  duties  may  be  any 
or  all  the  powers  and  duties  granted  or  assigned  hereunder  to  the  said 

Said  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  President,  Gen- 
eral Manager  (if  he  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors),  the  Direc- 
tor proposed  by  the  Market  Director  of  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
remaining  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  Its 
discretion  from  the  Directors. 

(2)     Said    committee    shall    hold    office    at    the    pleasure    of   the 
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Board  and  shall  keep  records  of  its  proceedings  and  report  monthly  to 
the  Board; 

(3)  Said  committee  may  meet  and  vote  upon  any  subject  within  its 
powers  at  their  discretion  and  in  any  manner,  by  telegraph,  telephone  or 
otherwise — Provided,  however,  that  all  marters,  other  than  ordnary  com- 
mercial details,  be  finally  set  down  in  writing  in  the  minutes  of  the 
said  committee  and  signed  by  the  members  thereof. 

ARTICLE   XI. .  :        ' 

Location  of  Office 

The  principal  office  and  place  of  business  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  at  -San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  Corporation  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors,  also  maintain  offices  at  such  other  places 
as  may  be  expedient. 

ARTICLE  XII 

General  Manager 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  elect  a  General  Manager  of  the  Corpora* 
tion,  under  terms  and  conditions  of  service  and  remuneration  satisfactory 
to  the  said  Board.  The  General  Manager  may  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

Offices  Held  by  Directors 

One  Director  may  be  elected  to  and  fill  only  one  office  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  this  Corporation.  Any  Director  may  hold  the  position  of 
General  Manager  in  addition  to  any  elective  office  hereunder  or  may  be 
employed  by  the  Corporal  ion  in  any  capacity,  under  any  terms;  but  nb 
such  employment  shall  become  effective  unless  so  determined  by  the 
yote  of  at  least  seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIV 
Any  Director  or  other  officer  may  resign  his  office  at  any  time,  such 
resignation  to  be  made  in  writing  and  to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  its 
acceptance  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XV 

Duties  of  Officers  May  Be  Delegated 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  any  officer  of  the  Corporation,  or  for  any 
other  reason  that  the  Board  may  deem  sufficient,  the  Board  may  delegate 
the  powers  or  duties  of  such  officer  to  any  other  officer  or  to  any  Di- 
rector for  a  stated  time.  Provided,  that  a  majority  of  the  entire  Board 
concurs  therein. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

BooKs  and  Papers 

Such  books  and  such  papers  as  may  be  placed  on  file  by  vote  of 
the  stockholders  or  Directors  shall,  at  all  times  during  business  hours, 
be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  any  stock- 
holder. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

Certificates  of  Stock 

(1)  Certificates  of  stock  shall  be  of  such  form  and  device  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  direct;  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  or  a  Vice- 
President  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary/  and 
the  certificates  of  each  class  of  stock  shall  express  on  their  face  the  num- 
ber, date  of  issuance,  the  number  of  shares  for  which  and  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  issued,  and  the  substance  of  such  other  appropriate  provis- 
ions as  appear  in  Paragraph  Sixth  of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Corporation;  Provided,  that  no  stock  shall  be  sold  except  to  poultry  pro- 
ducers (except  that  the  Director  proposed  by  the  State  Market  Director, 
if  he  be  not  a  poultry  producer,  may  hold  one  share  of  stocl?  to  q,uaUfy 
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as  a  Director  of  this  Corporation),  and,  Provided  further,  that  before 
the  issuance  of  any  certificate  of  stock  to  poultry  producers,  such  poultry 
producers  must  have  signed  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of 
such  certificate  of  stock,  agreements  with  the  Corporation  for  the  sale 
of  all  their  products  to  the  Corporation,  subject  to  present  existing  con- 
tracts, in  terms  substantially  the  same  as  those  set  forth  in  the  form  of 
agreement  herein  contained  (See  appendix.); 

(2)  The  certificate  book  shall  contain  a  margin  on  which  shall  be 
entered  the  number,  date,  number  of  shares  and  name  of  the  person  ex- 
pressed in  the  corresponding  certificate. 

ARTICLE  XVIII 

Transfer  of  Stock 

(1)  Shares  of  tl^e  Corporation  may  be  transferred  at  any  time, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  Sixth  of  the  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  Article  Seventeen  of  the  By-Laws,  by  the  holder  or  by  Tiis  legal 
representative,  by  endorsement  on  the  certificate  of  stock.  But  no  trans- 
fer shall  be  valid  until  the  endorsed  certificate  has  been  surrendered 
and  unless  all  other  provisions  of  the  said  Paragraph  Sixth  of  the  Articles 
of  Incorporation  and  Article  Seventeen  of  the  By-Laws  have  been  ob- 
served; 

(2)  A  surrendered  certificate  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary 
before  a  new  one  is  issued  in  lieu  thereof,  and  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
serve the  certificate  so  canceled  as  a  voucher.  If,  however,  a  certificate 
Is  lost  or  destroyed,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  order  a  new  certificate 
issued  as  may  be  by  law  permitted. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

Meetings 

.  ( 1 )  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Corporation  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1917,  and  shall  be  called 
by  a  notice  printed  in  one  or  more  newspapers  published  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as  the  Directors  may  instruct,  for  at  least 
fifteen  days  preceding  the  day  of  meeting,  and  by  a  notice  in'  writing, 
signed  by  the  President  or  Vice-President,  delivered  to  each  stockholder 
personally  or  maUed  to  him  (postage  prepaid),  to  his  last-known  address 
at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  of  such  meeting; 

(2)  No  meeting  of  stockholders  shall  transact  business  unless  a 
majority  of  the  entire  subscribed  capital  stock  is  represented  either  in 
person  or  by  proxies  in  writing,  except  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  oi 
until  such  time  as  may  be  deemed  proper  ;- 

(3)  At  such  annual  meeting  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  and  in  these  By- 
Laws,  to  serve  for  one  year  and  until  their  sucessors  are  elected.  If, 
however,  for  want  of  a  quorum  or  other  cause  a  stockholders'  meeting 
be  not  held  on  the  day  above  named,  or  should  the  stockholders  fail  to 
complete  their  elections  or  such  other  business  aS  may  be  presented  for 
their  consideration,  those  present  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  until 
the  same  shall  be  accomplished  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Civil  Code; 

(4)  Special  meetings  of  the  Stockholders  for  any  purpose  or  pur- 
poses other  than  those  regulated  by  statute  may  be  called  by  the  President 
or  Boai;d  of  Directors; 

(5)  Business  transacted  at  all  special  meetings  of  stockholders 
shall  be  confined  to  the  objects  stated  in  the  call  and  matters  germane 
thereto; 

(6)  Written  notice  of  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  stating 
the  time,  place  and  object  thereof  shall  be  mailed  (postage  prepaid)  to 
each  stockholder  at  such  address  as  shall  appear  on  the  books  of  the  Cor- 
pora*^ion  in  (he  tranner  snecified  in  this  Article  for  annual  meetings  of 
stockholders,  except  tha,t  there  shall  not  be  required  any  notice  by  pub- 
.licatjon. 
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ARTICLE  XX 

Waiver  of  Notice 

Any  stockholder,  officer  or  Director  may  waive  In  writing  any  no- 
tice required  to  be  given  under  these  By-Laws  or  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  XXI 
Antiendments 

The  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  sfoek  issued  and  outstanding 
voting  in  favor  of  such  amendment;  Provided  notice  of  intention  to 
amend  shall  have  been  contained  In  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 

PBC'DUCE  SAIiE  AGREEMENT 

This  Agreement,  made  between  the  POULTRY  PRODUCERS  OP 
CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA,  INC.,  a  California  corporation  organized  for 
co-operative  marketing  of  poultry  products,-  with  its  principal  office  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  hereinafter  called  the  Buyer,  first  party,  and 
the  undersigned  poultry  producer,  hereinafter  called  the  Seller,  second 
party: 

Witnesseth 

In  consideration  of  the  mutual  obligations  herein  and  of  the  agree- 
ments by  each  of  the  parties  hereto  to  be  performed  and  in  compliance 
with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Corporation  and  in  pursuance  of  the  express 
aims  of  the  corporation  for  co-operative  marketing  and  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  speculation  in  poultry  products  and  in  consideration  of  similar 
obligation  undertaken  by  many  other  poultry  producers: 

1.  The  Buyer  agrees  to  purchase  and  the  Seller  agrees  to  sell  and 
deliver  to  the  Buyer,  the  eggs  and  the  poultry,  subject  to  Paragraph  6 
hereof,  produced  or  acquired  by  or  for  him  during  the  year  1920  that  he 
intends  to  sell  or  market  in  any  event,  for  the  price  to  be  secured  by  the 
Buyer  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

2.  (a)  The  Buyer  agrees  to  resell  said  eggs  and  poultry,  to- 
gether with  similar  products  from  other  Sellers,  at  the  best  prices  ob- 
tainable in  the  Buyer's  judgment  under  market  conditions  and  to  "pay 
over  the  amounts  received  thereby,  as  payment  in  full,  to  the  Sellers 
named  in  contracts  generally  similar  to  this  contract,  accord'ng  to  the 
quantities  of  eggs  and  poultry  delivered  by  the  respective  Sellers,  sub- 
ject to  Paragraph  6  hereof,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, the  cost  of  cases  and  fillers,  and  an  amount  for  selling  costs 
and  expenses  not  to  exceed  one  cent  per  dozen  for  eggs  and  eight  (8)- per 
cent  of  gross  selling  price  for  poultry,  all  as  determined  by  the  Buyer,  in 
its  sole  and  exclusive  discretion. 

(b)  If,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  surplus  is  available  from  the 
said  deduction  for  selling  costs,  the  Buyer  shall  refund  such  surplus  to 
the  Sellers,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  respective  deliveries,  after 
making  appropriate  reserves  for  a  reasonable  dividend,  advertising  and 
other  commercial  purposes,  all  in  the  discretion  of  the  Buyer. 

3.  (a)  The  eggs  delivered  by  the  Seller  hereunder  shall  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  Buyer  and  shall  be  sold  with  other  eggs  of 
like  grade  and  like  quality  purchased  by  the  Buyer  under  contracts  gen- 
erally similar  to  this  contract  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Seller 
weekly  shall  be  based  on  the  proportional  value  in  eggs  delivered  by  him 
to  the  Buyer,  out  of  the  total  weekly  receipts  of  moneys  from  the  salis 
or  other  disposition  of  the  eggs  and  inventory,  value  of  unsold  eggs,  ac- 
cordiui  to  quality  and  grade,  less  the  deductions  hereinabove  mentioned, 
all  as  determined  by  the  Buyer. 

(b)  The  Buyer  shall  in  its  discretion  store  or  warehouse  eggs  to 
be  held  for  the  season  of  minimum  production  or  for  a  better  market  or 
otherwise.  Any  eggs  so  stored  or  warehoused  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  resold  at  the  current  market  value  on  the  dates  of  storage  as  con- 
clusively determined  by  the  Buyer;  and  the  sale  price,  so  calculated,  shall 
be  added  to  the  receipts  from  the  eggs  actually  sold  during  that  week 
and  shall  be  distributed  as  part  of  the  weekly  receipts  as  above  provided. 
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(c)  Any  net  profits,  after  paying  all  warehousing  charges,  interest, 
taxes,  insurance  and  other  costs,  resulting  from  the  ultimate  resale  of 
such  eggs  by  the  Buyer  shall  be  divided  proportionately,  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  the  respective  deliveries,  among  the  Sellers  delivering  eggs 
to  the  Buyer  during  the  period  in  which  such  eggs  are  stored,  all  as 
determined  conclusively  by  the  Buyer. 

Any  losses,  after  paying  all  warehousing  charges,  interest,  taxes,  in> 
surance  and  other  costs,  resulting  from  the  ultimate  resale  of  such  eggs 
by  the  Buyer  shall  be  chargeable  against  and  be  paid  by  the  Sellers  pro- 
portionately on  the  value  of  the  respective  deliveries  of  the  Sellers  de- 
livering eggs  to  the  Buyer  during  the  period  in  which  such  eggs  are 
stored,  alt  as  determined  conclusively  by  the  Buyer. 

(d)  The  Buyer  in  its  discretion  may  ship  any  of  the  eggs  delivered 
hereunder  to  any  market  where,  in  its  Judgment,  fair  prices  may  be  ob- 
tained therefor. 

Any  eggs  so  shipped  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  resold  at  the  cur- 
rent market  value  on  the  dates  of  shipment,  as  conclusively  determined 
by  the  Buyer,  and  the  sale  price,  so  calculated,  shall  be  added  to  the 
receipts  from  the  eggs  actually  sold  during  thai  week  and  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  part  of  the  weekly  receipts  as  above  provided. 

Any  profits  resulting  from  any  of  the  said  operations  shall  be  placed 
in  the  general  corporate  funds,  subject  to  distribution  in  accordance  with 
the  By-Laws  of  the  Buyer. 

(e)  Any  losses  resulting  from  anyof  the  operations  in  3  (d)  shall 
be  charged  against  general  corporate  activities  of  the  Buyer  as  a  neces- 
sary commercial  overhead  expense  and  the  Buyer  may,  in  its  discretion, 
create  reserves  against  such  contingenices. 

(f )  The  Buyer  may  in  its  discretion  sell  or  consign  any  of  the  eggs 
to  hotels,  restaurants. '  retail  stores  or  other  large  users  of  eggs  and  the 
costs  of  any  such  business,  as  determined  conclusively  by  the  Buyer,  shall 
be  charged  against  the  proceeds  therefrom  in  addition  to  the  deductions 
provided  in  paragraph  2  hereof,  before  the  rsceipts  are  mingled  with  the 
total  weekly  receipts  for  distribution  among  the  Sellers  hereunder. 

(g)  The  Seller  agrees  that  the  Buyer  may  handle  and  market  the 
eggs,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another,  all  In  Its  sole  and  ex- 
clusive discretion. 

(h)  The  Seller  agrees  that  the  Buyer,  as  the  actual  owner  of  the 
eggs  hereunder,  may  borrow  money  thereon  and  exercise  any  and  every 
right  of  ownership  thereof. 

4.  (a)  The  Biijer  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  standard,  C[uality 
and  grade  of  the  eggs  and  poultry  and  shall  adopt  such  method  of  stand- 
ardization as  will  be  the  most  advantageous  in  general. 

(b)  The  Buyer  may  make  rules  and  regulations  and  provide  in- 
spectors to  standardize  the  quality  method  and  manner  of  handling,  pack- 
ing and  shipping  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  any  purpose;  and  the  seller 
agrees  to  observe  and  perform  any  such  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Buyer. 

(c)  All  eggs  and  poultry  delivered  to  or  at  the  order  of  the  Seller 
hereunder  shall  be  of  the  standard  and  conform  to  the  regulations  as  to 
quality  and  otherwise  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities  or  the  Buyer. 

(d)  Any  deduction  or  allowance  or  loss  or  expense  that  the  Buyer 
in  its  discretion  may  make  or  suffer  or  incur  on  account  of  eggs  or  poultry 
of  inferior  quality  or  standard  or  undesirable  conditions  as  determined 
by  the  Buyer,  shall  be  charged  against  the  Seller  and  be  deducted  from 
his  net  returns  hereunder. 

(e)  The  Seller  expressly  agrees  that  all  eggs  and  poultry  delivered 
hereunder  shall  be  free  from  damage  of  any  kind  and  In  good  marketable 
and  merchantable  condition  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Buyer  as,  when 
and  where  it  shall  direct. 

5.  (a)  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Seller  during 
the  term  hereof  as  long  as  he  is  a  poultry  producer  or  possesses  any 
legal  interest  In  poultry  or  poultry  products  and  he  shall  be  obligated 
by  all  the  terms  hereof  for  any  eggs  and  poultry  produced  or  acquired  by 
or  for  him. 
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(b)  Any  transfer  of  poultry  or  of  pdultry  farms  by  the  Seller  to  any 
relative  of  any  degree  or  to  any  person  in  trust  during  the  term  hereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  subject  to  and  conditional  upon  com- 
pliance with  all  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any  such  transferee  and  such  com- 
pliance is  a  continuing  obligation  of  the  Seller. 

6.  The  Seller  shall  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  poultry  at  his 
own  discretion  until  the  Buyer,  by  ten  days'  notice  mailed  to  him'  at  his 
last  known  address,  instructs  the  Seller  to  deliver  all  of  the  poultry  that 
they  intend  to  sell  or  market  in  any  event,  as,  when  and  where  and  for 
as  long  a  period  only  as  the  Buyer  may  direct.  In  the  event  of  such 
notice,  all  of  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be  applied  to  poultry  as  well 
as  to  eggs,  excepting  that  on  the  resale  of  poultry,  each  Seller's  deliveries 
shall  be  handled  separately  and  the  returns  shall  be  made  to  him  in- 
dividually, less  all  of  the  deductions  herein  provided. 

Both  parties  agree  that  the  Buyer  need  not  market  poultry  here- 
under, unless  and  until  the  Buyer,  in  its  discretion,  deems  it  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  manipulation  of  prices  by  specula- 
tive dealers  to  handle  and  market  the  poultry  on  the  co-operative  basis 
herein  set  forth  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  Buyer  may  deem  proper. 

7.  The  Seller  shall  have  the  right  without  charge  to'  use  or  sell 
eggs  for  hatching  and  hens  or  pullets-  for  increasing  or  renewing  the 
flocks  and  cockerels  and  cocks  for  breeding,  all  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Buyer  may  make. 

8.  This  agreement  is  one  of  a  series  generally  similar  in  terms, 
comprising,  with  all  such  agreements,  signed  by  individual  Sellers,  one 
single  contract  between  the  Buyer  and  the  said  Sellers,  mutually  and  in- 
dividually obligated  under  all  of  the  terms  thereof,  excepting  individual 
withdrawals  as  provided  in  paragraph  9.  The  Buyer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  acting  in  its  own  name  for  and  in  the  interest  of  all  of  such  Sellers 
in  any  action  or  legal  proceeding  on  or  arising  out  of  this  contract. 

9.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  in  and 
throughout  each  of  the  years  1921,  1922  and  1923,  respectively;  unless 
the  Seller  by  written  notice  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the  Buyer  between 
October  1st  and  October  15th  of  any  year,  beginning  with  1920,  termi- 
nates this  agreement  as  to  such  Seller,  as  of  December  31st  of  that  year. 

10.  If  the  Buyer  brings  any  action  to  enforce  any  provisions  hereof 
or  to  secure  specific  performance  hereof  or  to  collect  damages  of  any  kind 
for  any  breach  hereof,  the  Seller  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Buyer  all  costs  of 
court,  costs  for  bonds  and  otherwise,  expenses  of  travel  and  all  expenses 
arising  out  of  or  caused  by  the  litigation  and  any  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  expended  or  incurred  by  it  in  any  such  proceedings,  and  all  such 
costs  and  expenses  shall  be  included  in  the  judgment  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  any  lien  securing  any  payment  hereunder. 

11.  The  Seller  agrees  that  in  the  event  of  a  breach  by  him  of  any 
material  provision  hereof,  particularly  as  to  delivery  or  marketing  of 
any  eggs  or  poultry  other  than  to  or  through  the  Buyer,  the  Buyer  shall, 
upon  proper  action  instituted  by  it,  be  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  prevent 
further  breach  hereof  and  a  decree  for  specific  performance  hereof,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  agreement;  and  the  Buyer  and  the  Seller  ex- 
pressly agree  that  this  agreement  is  not  a  contract  for  personal  service 
or  demanding  exceptional  capacity  or  talents  and  ihat  this  is  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  personal  property  under  special  conditions 
and  circumstances;  and  that  the  Buyer  limits  its  purchases  of  eggs  and 
poultry  to  producers  co-operating  with  it  under  this  form  of  contract 
and  can  not  go  out  into  the  open  markets  and  buy  eggs  or  poultry  to 
replace  any  which  the  Seller  may  fail  to  deliver;  and  that  this  contract 
will  be  the  proper  subject  for  the  remedy  of  specific  performance  in  the 
event  of  a  breach  thereof. 

12.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  and  ever  will  be  impracticable  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  the  actual  damage  resulting  to  the  Buyer 
should  the  Seller  fall  to  deliver  to  the  Buyer  all  of  the  eggs  and  poultry 
herein  agreed  to  be  delivered,  the  Seller  herby  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
Buyer  Seven  cents  for  each  dozen  eggs  and  one  dollar  for  each  dozen 
commercial  poultry  sold,  consigned,  delivered  or  marketed  by  or  for  him 
and  so  undelivered  to  the  Buyer,  as  liquidated  damages  for  the  breach 
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of  this  contract  in  that  regard,  all  parties  agreeing  that  this  contract  is 
one  of  series  dependent  for  its  true  value  upon  the  adherence  of  each  and 
all  of  the  contracting  parties  to  each  and  all  of  the  said  contracts. 

13.  In  the  event  that  the  Buyer,  in  the  exercise  of  its  contractual 
rights,  purchases  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Buyer  owned  by  the  Seller, 
thereupon  the  Seller  and  the  Buyer  shall  be  released  and  relieved  from 
any  and  all  further  obligations  under  this  agreement, 

14.  The  parties  expressly  agree  that  there  are  no  oral  or  other 
agreements,  understandings  or  conditions  between  them  in  addition  to 
those  herein  set  forth  that  this  contract  represents  the  intent  of  both 
parties  clearly,  thoroughly  and  completely. 

READ,  CONSIDERED  AND  SIGNED  by  the  Seller  this 

day  of 192 ,  at ,  California. 

DO  NOT  SIGN  WITHOUT  READING.  

Seller. 
Number  hens  in  flock Address — Route Box 

Town 

By  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poultry 
Producers  of  Central  California,  Inc.,  adopted  on  July  22,  1919,  this  agree- 
ment is  approved,  accepted  and  executed. 

POULTRY  PRODUCERS  OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 192 By 

POtlLTRY  PRODUCERS  OF  CBNTBAli  CALIFOBNIA,  INC. 

Agreement 

This  Agreement,   made   between   the   Poultry   Producers   of   Central 

California,  Inc.,  a  California  corporation,  organized  for  the  co-operative 

,  marketing  of  poultry  and  poultry  products,  hereinafter  called  the  Asso- 

icatlon,   first  party,   and  the   undersigned   poultry   producer,   hereinafter 

called  the  Producer,  second  party. 

Witnesseth: 

Whereas,  The  said  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California,  Inc., 
proposes  to  increase  its  capital  stock,  from  the  sum  of  $250,000,000.00  di- 
vided into  25,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $750,000.00 
divided  into  75,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each;  and 

Whereas,  The  undersigned  Producer  is  a  member  of  the  Association 
and  desires  to  assist  the  Association  in  financing  its  operations. 

Now,  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  similar  obligations  undertaken 
by  many  other  poultry  producers  who  are  members  of  the  Association, 
the  parties  hereto  agree: 

1.  The  Producer  hereby  authorizes  the  Asssociation  to  deduct  from 
his  weekly  egg  returns  one  cent  for  each  dozen  of  eggs  marketed  for  him 
from  and  after  the  date  hereof  and  during  the  term  of  the  standard  pro- 
duce sale  agreement  signed  by  said  Producer;  and  the  Association  agrees 
to  'credit  and  apply  said  deductions  in  the  event  said  capital  stock  is  in- 
creased on  the  account  of  the  respective  Producer  toward  the  purchase 
of  additional  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  Association  at  par,  which 
the  Producer  hereby  agrees  to  purchase;  and  such  additional  shares  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  respective  purchasers  as  and  when  each  is  fully  paid 
for;  but  no  such  deduction  shall  be  made  after  the  total  authorized  capi- 
tal'stock  of  $750,000.00  has  been  fully  paid  for. 

It  is  understood  that  the  issuance  of  any  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Association  is  dependent  upon  the  Association's  securing  a  permit  ifrom 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  of  the  State  of  California,  so  to  do. 
In  the  event  no  such  permit  is  secured  by  December  31,  1921,  then  the 
Association  agrees  immediately  to  repay  to  the  Producer  the  deduction 
theretofore  made  from  his  weekly  egg  returns. 
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POULTRY  PRODUCERS  OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA.  INC. 

By 

PRODUCER ^ 

P.  O.  Address — Route Box '. 

Town 

Dated 1921. 

APPLICATION  FOB  STOCK 

The  undersigned  hereby  applies  for  and  agrees  to  purchase 

shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  POULTRY  PRODUCERS  OF  CENTRAL 
CALIP~ORNIA,  INC.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California  for  co-operative  marketing  of  poultry  products,  at  the  par 
value  thereof,  namely  $10.00  per  share,  payable  upon  demand. 

The  undersigned  expressly  states  that  he  is  a  poultry  producer  and 
that  this  purchase  of  stock  is  at  the  rate  of  one -(1)  share  for  every 
thousand  or  majority  fraction  of  thousand  hens  owned  by  him;  and  that 
he  has  executed  herewith  the  standard  Produce  Sale  Agreement  with  the 
Corporation  for  the  sale  of  his  poultry  products  to  the  said  Corporation 
on  a  co-operative  marketing  basis  therein  set  forth. 

Dated  this day  of ,  192_. 

(Name) 

(Address) 

Accepted  this this  day 192 

POULTRY  PRODUCERS  OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA,  Inc. 

By 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CO-OI'ERATIVE  POULTRY  PRODUCING  AND 
MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  members  of  the  Co-operative  Poultry 
Associations  will  enjoy  through  the  co-operative  movement  are  these: 

"1st.  All  incubating  can  be  done  by  the  Association's  Central  In- 
cubating Plant,  having  a  capacity  large  enough  to  hatch  the  eggs  of  all 
members;  scientifically  designed  and  operated  by  experts.  This  insures 
each  member  against  the  great  losses  incident  to  individual  incubation 
without  expert  care.  The  cost  of  incubating  will  thus  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  percentage  of  healthy  chicks  increased. 

"2nd.  The  Association  can  relieve  the  individual  members  of  the 
work  of  selling  their  produce.  Businesslike  sales  methods,  daily  collect- 
ing and  shipping  of  the  eggs,  and  disposing  of  them  to  leading  hotels,  res- 
taurants, hospitals,  institutions,  d.ning  cars  and  fancy  grocery  stores  at 
fancy  prices,  which  are  easily  secured  for  day  old  eggs,  laid  by  sanitarily 
housed,  grain-fed  chickens.  Eggs  laid  by  disease  infected  barnyard  hens, 
scratching  their  living  from  a  manure  pile,  really  would  not  come  into 
competition  with  these  eggs. 

"3rd.  Association's  slaughter  and  dressing  of  fowls.  Packing  and 
shipping  broilers  and  roasters  at  top  prices.  This  eliminates  for  the 
member  a  very  disagreeable  part  of  the  business. 

"4th.  Feathers  and  offal  turned  into  commercial  channels  and 
marketed  at  ruling  prices. 

"5th.  Low  co-operative  cost  of  selling,  packing,  shipping  and  col- 
lecting, as  the  expenses  of  these  can  be  pro-rated  among  the  members 
according  to  the  value  of  the  produce  handled  for  each  individual. 

"6th.  Standardization  of  breed,  housing,  care,  feeding,  etc.  The 
adoption  of  improved  chicken  houses,  expert  care,  scientific  feeding. 
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"7th.  Proper  feed,  bought  at  car  load  cost  prices;  all  supplies  and 
equipment,  such  as  fencing  and  building  material,  at  wholesale  prices. 

"8th.  Frequent  inspection  of  each  member's  farm,  as  to  care,  health 
and  housing  of  fowls  to  insure  efficiency  of  each  flock,  as  regards  egg 
production. 

"9th.  To  further  the  prestige  and  reputation  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
a  trademark  can  be  adopted.  Eggs  can  be  marketed  in  attractive  cartons, 
which  can  be  stamped  with  the  date  on  which  the  eggs  were  laid. 

"10th.  Members  should  be  required  to  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Association  in  order  that  their  eggs  and  poultry  may 
become  famous  throughout  the  country,  it  being  to  the  advantage  of  all 
that  the  name  shall  be  a  guarantee  of  the  finest  produce  of  its  kind. 

"11th.  Elimination,  in  so  far  as  It  is  humanly  possible  by  experience 
and  knowledge,  of  all  the  troubles  that  beset  the  individual  poultryman, 
working  single  handed. 

"12th.  Each  member  should  have  equal  rights  in  the  selection  of 
officers  and  in  determining  the  policies  of  the  Association,  as  it  is  his  or- 
ganization.    Each  member  should  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote. 

"13th.  Monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  conditions  in  the 
enterprise,  when  ideas  and  suggestions  for  betterments  are  considered, 
and  policies  adopted. 

"14th.  Only  members  are  given  the  service  and  benefits  of  the  As- 
sociation." 

A  WOMEN'S  EGG  CTjUB 

Mr.  M.  E.  Bacon  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  surrounding 
Guthrie,  Todd  County,  Kentucky,  the  farms  are  well  supplied  with  chick- 
ens, and  eggs  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  These  were  sold  to  the 
stores  in  Guthrie,  at  prices  that  were  uncertain  and  in  summer  were  very 
low.     The  women  became  dissatisfied  and  cast  about  for  some  relief. 

One  day,  when  County  Agent  G.  T.  Wyatt  was  in  Guthrie,  one  of  the 
women  asked  for  a  suggestion.  His  reply  was  like  this:  "Why  don't 
you  organize  an  egg  club,  the  same  as  the  farmers  organize  clubs  for 
various  purposes?  Sell  strictly  fresh  eggs;  grade  them  rigidly  as  to  size 
and  color;  guarantee  each  one  to  be  all  right  in  every  respect.  I  don't 
believe  you  will  have  any  trouble  in  finding  a  market  at  prices  well  above 
what  you  can  get  here." 

The  women  started  to  work  along  the  lines  suggested.  Six  women 
pooled  their  eggs  for  the  first  shipment.  Others  were  interested  but  un- 
certain, and  wanted  to  see  a  test  made.  When  the  returns  were  in  the 
sale  showed  a  net  profit  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  dozen  over  the  price 
offered  in  Guthrie.  Then  the  club  membership  grew  rapidly.  At  the 
end  of  "six  months  there  were  ninety  members,  with  more  applying.  In 
that  time  the  eggs  sold  amounted  to  more  than  $1,300.  And  so  well  had 
the  women  followed  Mr.  Wyatt's  advice  as  to  quality  that  not  a  single 
claim  had  been  received  for  an  egg  broken  or  stale. 

The  club  is  organized  as  the  Guthrie  Poultry  and  Produce  Association 
and  on  their  stationery  appears  the  slogan:  "Guaranteed  Poultry,  Eggs 
and  Produce."  So  far  the  activities  of  the  club  have  been  confined  to  the 
sale  of  eggs,  but  the  success  there  has  been  so  pronounced  that  the  women 
expect  to  branch  out  into  furnishing  both  live  and  dressed  poultry  and 
possibly  other  farm  produce. 

In  all  this  the  men  have  played  no  active  part.  The  women  have 
handled  the  entire  proposition  themselves.  The  eggs  are  received,  graded, 
packed  and  shipped  by  the  women,  and  when  the  money  is  received  it  is 
paid  out  by  the  club  officers.     The  plan  is  remarkably  simple. 

-The  eggs  are  delivered  each  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  by 
the  club  members  to  the  express  office  In  the  depot  at  Guthrie.  For, 
mind  you,  the  club  has  no  warehouse  or  place  of  business,  no  capital  stock 
and  no  salaries.  A  committee  of  women  is  always  at  the  express  office 
there  to  receive  the  eggs  as  they  are  brought  in — in  every  sort  of  basket, 
box  or  other  carrier.  As  each  lot  of  eggs  is  received  it  is  carefully 
counted  and  graded  and  the  number  credited.  Every  egg  has  to  be  of  full 
size,  of  the  right  color,  clean,  and  laid  since  the  last  shipping  date.     Un- 
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dersized,  off-colored  or  dirty  eggs  are  promptly  rejected  and  returned  to 
the  owner,  or  sold  on  the  local  market. 

After  acceptance  the  eggs  are  wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth  and  packed 
in  ordinary  crates  holding  thirty  dozen  each.  These  are  shipped  the 
same  afternoon.  The  standard  weight  of  a  crate  of  eggs  is  fifty-three 
pounds,  hut  those  of  the  Guthrie  women  have  ranged  from  fifty-seven  to 
fifty-nine  pounds. 

The  semi-weekly  shipments  have  ranged  from  something  over  400 
dozen  in  the  summer,  when  the  hens  were  laying  freely,  to  ninety  dozen 
early  in  December. 

Prices  have  netted  the  club  members  from  ten  cents  to  fourteen 
cents  a  dozen  more  than  could  have  been  obtained  at  home.  The  first 
week  in  December  the  women  were  getting  the  very  satisfactory  price 
of  fifty  cents  a  dozen. 

Originally  the  idea  was  to  advertise  the  eggs  and  Sell  them  In  sniall 
quantities  to  individual  consumers,  shipping  by  parcel  post.  But  the  ad- 
vertisements brought  inquiries  from  many  sources  that  wanted  to  contract 
for  the  entire  lot  each  time.  Among  these  the  application  of  a  faiicy 
grocery  "somewhere  in  Florida"'  proved  to  be  just  what  the  club  was  look- 
ing for.  This  grocer  was  willing  to  pay  the  top  market  price  and  to"  take 
all  the  eggs  that  could  be  shipped  to  him.  He  made  prompt  settlement 
as  soon  as  the  eggs  arrived  and  were  counted.  To  him,  the  entire  lot 
has  been  going  each  shipping  day  for  several  months. 

For  the  first  six  months  the  only  expenses  were  expressage  and  a 
cent  a  dozen  for  crates.  The  receiving  committee  and  officers  gave  their 
services  absolutely  free  of  charge.  But  the  business  has  attained  such 
proportions  that  this  year  a  small  fee  will  be  charged  against  each  dozen 
eggs  to  pay  the  workers  for  their  trouble. 

'  THE   ORGANIZATION   OF  BOYS'   AND  GIRLiS'   POULTRY  CLUBS 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  has  charge  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Poultry  Club  work,  and  their  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

Throughout  the  year  meetings  should  be  held  to  discuss  the  dif- 
ferent probleims  of  poultry  management,  and  at  such  meetings  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  De- 
partment ,of  Agriculture,  will  have  in  attendance,  whenever  possible,  one 
of  its  specialists  on  poultry  to  assist  in  solving  such  questions  or  problems 
as  might  arise  and  to  give  whatever  help  and  information  he  can  to  the 
members  on  such  subjects  as  selection  of  stock,  candling  demonstrations, 
etc.  He  will  also  assist  in  securing  first-class  markets  for  the  sale  of 
the  poultry  and  eggs. 

Each  county  club  should  hold  an  exhibition  once  a  year,  preferably 
in  connection  with  the  county  fair,  at  which  place  a  pair  of  the  best 
chickens  grown  by  each  member  should  be  placed  on  exhibition  and  en- 
tered to  compete  in  the  regular  classes  for  premiums  offered  by  the  fair 
association,  as  well  as  for  the  special  prizes  offered  for  members  of  the 
poultry  clubs.     An  exhibic  of  the  best  dozen  of  eggs  should  also  be  made. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  a  president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  and 
a  secretary. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  teacher  in  charge  to  be  honorary  president  of 
the  clubi. 

A  simple  constitution  and  by-laws  should  be  adopted.  It  will  be 
found  profitable  to  subdivide  the  county  organization  by  townships, 
schools,  or  school  districts,  and  have  local  meetings  at  schoolhouses  or  at 
different  members'  homes  occasionally. 

SUGGESTED  OONSTITCTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

Article  I.  This  club  shall  be  known  as  the  (insert  name  of  the  school 
district)  Boys'  and  Girls'  Poultry  Club. 

Article  II.  The  objects  of  the  club  shall  be:  (1)  To  obtain  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  value  of  raising  and  breeding  standard-bred 
poultry;  (2)  to  teach  better  methods  of  marketing  first  class  poultry  and 
eggs  of  uniform  quality;  (3)  to  learn  how  to  carry  on  the  hatching,  rear- 
ing, feeding,  and  housing  of  poultry. 

Article  III.     Any  boy  or  girl  between  10  and  18  years  of  age  can  be- 
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come  a  member  of  the  club  on  signing  the  membership  roll  and  on  agree- 
ing to  sat  at  least  one  sitting  ol'  13  eggs  during  the  hatching  season. 

Article  IV.     Members  shall  not  pay  any  dues  or  assessments. 

Article  V.  Each  member  must  study  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricutlure  and  agree  to  furnish  reports  of 
work  when  requested  to  do  so. 

Article  VI.  The  officers  of  the  club  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  and  a  secretary. 

Article  VII.  The  president  or  secretary  has  the  right  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  club  at  any  time.  The  annual  meeting  shall  take  place  as  soon 
after  January  1  of  each  year  as  possible.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  shall  be  elected  at  that  meeting  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected. 

Article  VIII.  Each  member  is  expected  to  exhibit  every  fall  or  win- 
ter live  poultry  of  his  or  her  own  raising  and  one  dozen  best  table  eggs 
at  a  county  lair  or  other  suitable  place.  They  can  compete  for  the  reg- 
ular premiums  offered  by  the  fair  association,  as  well  as  for  the  special 
prizes  offered  to  the  members  of  the  club. 

Article  IX.  All  prizes  on  live  poultry  must  be  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  the  breeds  in  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection, 
published  by  the  American  Poultry  Association. 

PRIZES  AN»  AWARDS 

The  award  of  prizes  on  fowls  and  eggs  shall  be  made  according  to 
the  rules  published  by  the  American  Poultry  ./issociation. 

It  will  be  found  best  to  distribute  the  prizes  as  widely  as  possible. 
Honor  and  recognition  sometimes  count  for  more  than  money.  Badges, 
certificates  and  diplomas  given  to  the  club  members  are  often  more  ap- 
preciated than  money  and  expensive  premiums.  The  same  badge  or  em- 
blem used  by  canning  club  members  will  be  used  by  members  of  the 
poultry  club.  When  liberal  amounts  are  offered  for  prizes,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  them  in  every  township  or  school  district,  and  offer  premiums 
to  the  club  that  will  make  the  highest  records  with  5  or  10  in  a  team, 
dividing  this  premium  into  several  different  awards,  depending  upon  the 
rank. 

FOUR  YEARS'  WORK  FOR  POULTRY  CLUBS 

First  Year 

Each  member  shall  set  at  least  three  sittings  of  eggs  from  pure-bred 
stock,  and  raise  seven  pullets  and  one  cockerel.  All  hatching  must  be 
completed  by  May  15.  A  composition  on  poultry  management  must  be 
submitted  to  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  club  work.  Accurate  records  are 
also  to  be  kept  and  sent  to  the  above  mentioned  official,  and  all  meetings 
of  the  poultry  club  must  be  attended. 

Second  Year 

Bach  member  shall  set  at  least  three  sittings  of  eggs  from  pure-bred 
stock,  and  raise  seven  pullets  and  one  cockerel.  All  hatching  must  be 
completed  by  May  10.  A  pair  of  birds  and  one  dozen  eggs  from  this 
stock  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  County  or  State  fair.  A  composition  on 
some  phase  of  poultry  work  shall  be  submitted  to  the  agent  in  charge  of 
the  club  work^  Accurate  records  are  also  to  be  kept  and  sent  to  the 
above  mentioned  official,  and  all  meetings  of  the  poultry  club  must  be 
attended. 

Third  Year 

Each  member  shall  raise  at  least  25  pure-bred  pullets  and  2  cocker- 
els. All  hatching  must  be  completed  by  May  1.  A  pair  of  birds  and  one 
dozen  eggs  from  this  stock  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  County  or  State  fair. 
A  composition  on  some  phase  of  poultry  work  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
agent  in  charge  of  the  club  work.  Accurate  records  are  also  to  be  kept 
and  sent  to  the  above  mentioned  official,  and  all  meetings  of  the  poultry 
club  must  be  attended. 
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Fourth  Year 

Each  member  shall  raise-at  least  30  pure-bred  pullets  and  3  cockerels. 
All  hatching  must  be  completed  by  May  1.  A  pair  of  birds  and  one  dozen 
eggs  from  this  stock  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  County  or  State  fair.  A 
composition  on  some  phase  of  poultry  work  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
agent  in  charge  ot  the  club  work.  Accurate  records  are  also  to  be  kept 
and  sent  to  the  above  mentioned  official,  and  all  meetings  of  the  poultry 
club  must  be  attended. 

The  hatching  and  rearing  of  the  chickens;  the  condition  of  chickens 
and  cleanliness  of  coops  and  poultry  buildings;    the  cost  of  producing 
eggs;  accuracy  and  neatness  of  records;  attendance  at  meetings;  exhibits- 
at  the  fairs;  and  written  articles  on  poultry  work  shall  be  considered  in 
rating  members  and  awarding  prizes. 
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Poultry  Associations 

Sugge^ions  for  Organization  and  Condud 
of  Poultry  Exhibits 


THE  VALUE  OF  POULTRY  SHOWS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  the  early  history  of  the  S*andard-bred  poultry  industry  the  organ- 
ization of  poultry  associations  and  the  holding  of  small  shows  was  largely 
responsible  for  placing  the  industry  upon  the  solid  foundation  on  which 
it  rests  today.  These  prior  organizations  were  fathered  and  supported  by 
the  "Grand  Old-timers,"  who  in  reality  were  responsible  for  the  poultry 
industry  as  we  find  it  at  the  present  time.  They  were  often  humiliated 
by  being  called  "poultry  cranks";  though  today  the  financial  importance 
of  the  poultry  industry  in  every  state  in  the  Union  shows  that  these  old- 
timers  built  much  better  than  they  knew.  At  the  beginning  the  Standard- 
bred  poultry  industry  was  a  fad  of  the  fanciers,  so  to  speak,  yet  the  fan- 
ciers, associations  and  exhibitions  multiplying  and  gaining  in  importance 
year  after  year  have  resulted  in  the  growth  and  development  of  a  won- 
derful industry,  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  which  begins  to  startle 
the  world  by  its  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  immensity. 

The  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  the  demand  for  knowledge  which  waa 
created  by  these  small  towns  and  associations  has  been  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  poultry  departments  in  colleges  of  agriculture,  tO' 
gether  with  experimental  stations  and  extension  departments  here.  It  is 
a  conceded  fact  that  in  many  communities  where  we  find  a  well  con- 
ducted poultry  show  or  a  properly  organized  and  enthusiastic  association, 
even  though  Jhey  be  very  small  ones,  the  poultry  industry  in  that  section 
is  of  greater  proportions  than  in  communities  where  such  a  show  or  asso- 
ciation does  not  exist.  Farmers  and  town  people  are  attracted  to  poul- 
try shows,  where  they  meet  more  experienced  breeders  and  where  they 
can  see  and  talk  over  progress  that  has  been  made  in  breeding  for  shape, 
size,  color,  and  egg  production.  It  is  a  meeting  place  for  poultry  breed- 
ers; they  study  each  other's  methods;  they  associate  ideas  and  profit 
much  by  observation  and  communication.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  influences  toward  better  and  more  Standard-bred  poultry  are 
monthly  meetings  held  by  poultry  associations  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing various  phases  of  practical  methods  and  questions  pertaining  to 
poultry  breeding  and  work.  The  good  which  is  done  and  can  be  done  as 
a  result  of  such  work  on  the  part  of  poultry  associations  is  beyond  estima- 
tion. 

Some  poultry  shows  and  associations,  like  business  firms,  live  to  a 
ripe  age,  while  others  die  in  infancy.  In  every  state  we  can  find  an  as- 
sociation which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years  and  holding 
a  successful  show  each  year,  which  is  a  financial  success.  In  the  same 
state  we  find  another  association  which  makes  a  flattering  beginning, 
but  within  a  year  or  two  it  becomes  disorganized  and  is  no  longer  heard 
from.  Such  shows  are  held  at  a  loss  and  the  members  become  dissatis- 
fied. These  conditions  are  generally  brought  about  by  improper  organiza- 
tion. Appreciating  the  good  and  valuable  work  tJiat  may  result  from 
a  properly  organized  poultry  association,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  lesson 
to  show  how  to  avoid  many  mistakes  commonly  made  and  to  offer  sug- 
gestions which    should    aid    in  the    organization,    encouragement    and 
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strengthening  of  poultry  associations  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  poultry 
exhibition. 
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A  Poultry  Association  and  a  Demonstration  in  Judgring;  Poultry 


HOW  TO  PBOOJBED  TO   ORGANIZE 

Many  counties  and  cities  fail  to  have  a  good  poultry  organization  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  just  how  to  proceed  to  organize;  or  for  the  lack 
of  sufficient  encouragement,  there  is  no  one  who  cares  to  attempt  it  alone. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  should  be  done,  even  before  attempting 
tp  organize,  is  to  write  one  or  more  articles  for  your  local  daily,  weekly 
and  county  pa-pers.  The,  first  article  should  point  out  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  industry  to  the  state.  The  second  should  deal  witji  the 
importance  of  the  industry  to  your  county  and,  if  possible,  mention  certain 
cases,  where  you  know  farmers  or  poultry  raisers  have  done  well  with 
poultry,  or  other  specific  facts  about  poultry  raising  in  your  own  county. 
The  third  might  deal  with  the  advantages  of  a  good  live  poultry  organi- 
ation  in  your  community  or  city,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
same.  In  this  article  you  might  also  call  a  meeting  of  those  interested 
in  holding  a  poultry  show  or  in  forming  a  good  live  association,  to  meet 
at  the  city  hall,  opera  house,  or  some  other  public  place  which  is  cen- 
trally located.  Make  plain  the  date,  the  hour  and  the  place.  Invite  and 
urge  the  attendance  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested.  It  would  also 
be  a  good  idea  to  post  public  notices,  write  postals,  or  send  out  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  a  few  of  those  whom  you  think  would  most  likely  be  inter- 
ested in  the  proposition,  and  urge  them  to  come  and  co-operate.  It  is 
often  a  good  idea  to  have  two  or  three  papers  prepared  and  read,  a  talk 
made  or,  a  little  entertainment  provided. 

Such  methods  as  the  above  usually  bring  at  least  a  few  people.  You 
can  then  proceed  with  the  organization.  Elect  a  temporary  president  and 
secretary,  and  the  permanent  officers  can  be  elected  after  those  present 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  state  their  views  as  to  the  advisability 
of  an  association,  its  purpose  and  its  extent. 

In  organizing  we  suggest  that  you  not  only  elect  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive  board,  but  you  will  make 
no  mistake  if  you  should  elect  a  vice-president  from  each  township  in 
the  county.  These  people,  if  they  are  the  right  sort,  will  strengthen  your 
organization  and  add  new  members  from  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity which  you  desire  to  cover.  You  will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  three 
or  four  poultrymen  have  to  carry  the  burden  and  be  reponsible  for  the 
success  of  the  show  or  the  association  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
So  do  not  be  discouraged  if  everybody  does  not  fall  in  lino  from  the  very 
start  or  should  fail  to  give  you  the  help  you  really  deserve.  Also,  bear 
in  mind  there  are  always  some  knockers. 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR    CONSTITUTION    AND   BY-LAWS   FOB    COUNTY 
POULTRY  ASSOCIATIONS 


ARTICLE  I 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the 

Poultry  Association. 


ARTICLE  II 

.  '^^®  object  of  this  association  is  to  promote  the  poultry  industry  in 
all  Its  branches,  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  poultry,  to  hold 
one  annual  poultry  show,  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Poultry  Association 
and  with  all  other  institutions  or  associations  in  the  state  that  are  in  any 
way  trying  to  encourage  the  production  of  more  poultry  and  eggs  and  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  same. 

ARTICLE  in 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.     All  members, in  the  association  shall  be  active  members. 

Section  2.  Any  person  of  good  character  and  reputation  may  become 
an  active  member  of  the  association.  Application  shall  be  made  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  membership  fee  for 
one  year. 

Section  3.  Membership  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  Association 
Membership  Card,  and  shall  date  from  the  time  of  such  acknowledge- 
ment, terminating  one  year  from  that  date. 

Section  4.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00),  50c  to  pay 
your  membership  in  this  association,  and  50e  to  pay  for  membership,  in 
the  State  Poultry  Association. 

Section  5.  A  payment  of  $10.00  at  any  time,  shall  entitle  any  mem- 
ber to  a  life  membership  without  additional  fee,  subject  to  explusion  as 
provided. 

Section  6.  Charges  of  misconduct  of  a  member  shall  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  or  President;  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  consider  thepe  charges  together  with  the  defense  of  the  mem- 
ber, and  the  said  Committee  may,  on  a  majority  vote,  suspend  or  expel  the 
member. 

Section  7.  An  expelled  or  suspended  member  may  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  matter  shall  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  Association  members.  Unless  the  majority  of 
the  members  voting  shall  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, an  expelled  member  shall  be  ineligible  for  future  membership  in  the 
Association.  If  the  expelled  member  is  a  "life  member"  the  Association 
will  deduct  the  annual  dues  per  year  for  the  actual  term  of  membership 
and  refund  the  balance. 

Section  8.  Members  may  resign  by  giving  notice  to  the  Secretary  in 
writing;  but  no  resignf.tion  shall  be  accepted  if  the  member  be  in  arrears 
for  dues  or  if  there  be  any  charges  pending  against  him. 

ARTICLE  rV 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  a  District  Vice-President 
in  each  township,  having  membership  in  the  Association,  and  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  con.sisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  five  members 
to  be  elected  annually. 

Section  2.  The  general  supervision  and  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee,  when  the  Asso- 
ciation is  not  in  session. 

Section  3. ,  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  out  the  Instructions 
of  the  Association,  shall  authorize  expenditures  (but  no  expenditures 
shall  be  authorized  beyond  the  assets  of  the  Association),  shall  devise 
means  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Association,  shall  make  such  rules  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  during  the  year  for  the  conduct  of  meetings,  the 
awarding  of  prizes,  etc.,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  By-Laws.     They  shall  fill  vacancies  in  office. 
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Section  4.  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Board,  shall  approve  proper  d,nd  authorized  claims  against  the  Associa- 
tion, shall  preside  at  such  general  meetings  as  he  may  attend,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  are  herein  provided,  or  such  as  are  customary 
to  the  office  and  not  herein  otherwise  delegated.  The  Vice-President 
shall  "act  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Sction  5.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall,  as  Secretary,  conduct  the 
general  correspondence  and  keep  the  records  of  the  Association.  He 
shall,  as  Treasurer,  collect  all  money  due,  and  shall  pay  from  the  funds 
of  the  Association  such  claims  as  are  properly  authorized  and  approved. 
He  shall  furnish  a  bond  covering  the  maximum  assets  of  the  Association, 
the  premium  on  said  bond  to  be  paid  by  the  Association.  He  shall  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  all  money  received  and  paid  out  and  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Association  and  open  his  books  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Executive  Committee  when  requested. 

Section  6.  The  general  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  any  district  shall  be  vested  in  the  District  Vice-President  who  re- 
sides in  that  township.  He  shall  solicit  members  and  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE  V 

In  the  election  of  officers  all  votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot,  unless 
the  members  vote  to  suspend  the  rules.  Voting  on  other  propositions 
may  be  done  in  such  manner  as  the  Association  thinks  best.  No  proxies 
can  be  voted  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Unless  otherwise  provided,  the  President  shall  appoint  Committees 
to  prepare  for  and  handle  any  special  matter,  meeting,  event  or  action. 

ARTICLE  Vn 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  Annual  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  poultry  show.  The  election  of  officers  shall  take 
place  at  this  time,  and  such  other  business  shall  be  transacted  as  seems 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Association.  Seven  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  an  annual  or  business  meeting. 

Section  2.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Board  may  determnie.  Notices  of  such 
meetings  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  at  least  three  days  before  the 
date  of  meeting.  A  program  committee  shall  provide  for  papers,  lectures, 
demonstrations,  music,  entertainments,  refreshments,  or  such  educational 
features  as  they  deem  best  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  mem- 
bers. Business  matters  may  be  transacted  at  each  monthly  meeting,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  quorum  present. 

Section  3.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  must 
be  called  by  him  upon  the  written  request  of  seven  members.  If  any 
matters  of  importance  are  to  be  transacted  at  such  meetings,  the  mem- 
bership must  be  given  due  notice  of  same. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Any  member  in  arrears  for  annual  dues  is  hereby  suspended,  and 
can  only  be  restored  by  full  payment  and  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Any  member  proven  guilty  of  dishonesty  in  his  dealings,  thereby 
forfeits  his  membership. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Any  member  of  the  Association  found  guilty  of  fraud  or  dishonor- 
able conduct,  shall  be  suspended  from  membership  for  such  time  as  the 
Association  shall  dec;'de,  or  be  expelled  from  the  Association  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS. 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Reading  unapproved  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 
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3.  Election  of  new  members. 

4.  Reading  of  communications. 

5.  Unfinished  business  and  reports  of  committees. 

6.  New  business. 

7.  Monthly  program. 

8.  Adjournment. 

ARTICLE  XT 
This  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  by  the  same  vote  at  a  monthly  or 
special  meeting,  providing  the  membership  has  been  given  notice  of  the 
proposed  changes. 

SHOW  RULES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

All  shows  that  are  members  of  the  American  Poultry  Association 
are  compelled  to  hold  their  shows  under  their  rules  if  they  expect  to  lay 
claim  to  any  of  the  diplomas  or  medals  offered  by  that  Association.  The 
Association  must  print  these  rules  in  their  premium  list  or  on  the  back 
of  thejr  entry  blank.     The  rules  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Under  normal  conditions  entries  shall  close  the  day  ad- 
vertised (entries  bearing  postmark  of  that  date  being  eligible  and  entry 
fees  must  be  paid  on  or  before  that  time,  except  when  telegraphed,  and 
in  such  cases  remittance  must  follow  by  first  mail. 

Section  2.  Any  person  under  disqualification  by  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  is  ineligible  to  enter,  to  compete,  or  to  act  as  judge  or 
in  any  other  capacity. 

Section  3.  All  entries  must  be  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  exhib- 
itor. Otherwise,  he  forfeits  all  entry  fees,  all  prize  money  and  all  other 
premiums,  as  well  as  the  right  to  have  his  birds  remain  in  the  show  room. 
In  cases  of  disqualification  under  this  rule  other  exhibits  shall,  if  quali- 
fied, be  moved  up  in  the  list  of  winners  subject  to  the  disqualified  ex- 
hibitor's right  of  appeal. 

Section  4.  In  cases  where  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
management  that  disqualified  parties  have,  unknown  to  them,  succeeded 
in  making  an  entry  or  entries,  the  right  is  reserved  to  cancel  such  entries, 
and  such  party  shall  forfeit  his  entry  fee,  prize  money  and  other  prem- 
iums. 

The  Show  Management  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  entries  from  ex- 
hibitors whose  conduct,  in  their  opinion,  makes  it  desirable  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  show  that  their  birds  be  debarred  from  competition. 

Section  5.  In  cases  where  entries  are  made  at  shows  where  catalogs 
are  issued  and  exhibits  are  not  sent,  entry  fees  will  not  be  returned.  As- 
sociations that  do  not  issue  catalogs  may  use  their  discretion  in  this 
matter.  .   „ 

Section  6.  Exhibitors  attempting  to  interfere  with  or  influence  the 
judge  or  judges  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  in  Section  3. 

Section  7.  Judges  shall  be  required  to  sign  the  judge's  book  or  card 
provided  by  the  Show  Association.  An 'official  record  of  these  awards 
shall  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  for  reference  for  a  term  of  three 

years. 

Section  8.  No  specimen  shall  be  removed  from  the  show  until  after 
it  closes,  except  upon  the  written  consent  of  the  show  Secretary  or  Super- 
intendent. ,       ,    ,  X  i,.      .  ,      i. 

Section  9.  All  entries  are  entered  and  shown  at  the  risk  of  owners, 
and  while  associations  are  expected  to  exercise  all  reasonable  care  in  the 
handling  and  protection  of  the  exhibits,  such  associations  will  in  no  case 
be  liable  except  as  provided  in  Rule  10.  .,..,.,  «  ^,, 

Section  10.  Birds  must  be  returned  promptly  at  the  close  of  the 
show  and  any  lost  in  the  re-shipping,  through  proven  carelessness  or 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  show  association,  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
such  association  at  a  value  not  to  exceed  $10  per  bird,  as  agreed  liquida- 
tion damages,  it  being  understood  that  in  subscribing  to  this  rule  the  ex- 
hibitor does  not  waive  any  rights  he  may  have  at  law. 

Section  11.     Any  exhibitor  disqualified  for  fraudulent  practices  shall 
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have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  qualification. 

Section  12.  Notice  of  a  disqualification  with  a  detailed  statement 
shall  be  mailed,  by  the  show  association,  within  ten  days,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Poultry  Association  and  by  registered  mail  to  the 
disqualified  party. 

Section  13.  In  case  of  palpable  error,  or  alleged  fraudulent  practice 
on  the  part  of  any  judge,  any  exhibitor  shall  have  the  right  within  twelve 
hours  after  the  awards  are  posted  to  make  written  protest,  accompanied 
by  such  a  deposit  of  money  as  the  poultry  association  shall  prescribe.  The 
protest  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  of  three,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  representative  of  the  show  association,  a  poultry  judge,  and  a  dis- 
interested exhibitor,  and  if  sustained  the  money  shall  be  refunded. 

Section  14.  Notice  of  protests  that  are  sustained  shall  be  mailed 
within  ten  days  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Poultry  Association,  to 
be  .brought  by  him  before  the  Executive  Board,  before  whom  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  by  the  judge  within  one  year. 

Section  15.  No  judge  shall  exhibit  in  any  class  which  he  is  judging 
and  he  shall  refuse  to  consider  any  bird  that  he  may  recognize  as  having 
been  owned  by  him  six  months  previous  to  the  show,  and  no  exhibitor  or 
anyone  interested  in  any  exhibit  that  may  be  in  the  class  shall  act  as 
assistant  to  the  judge. 

Section  16.  Associations  shall  have  the  right  to  re-assign  judges  for 
cause  or  add  to  the  list  of  judges  as  occasion  may  require. 

Section  17.  The  placing  of  names,  leg  bands  or  marks  of  any  sort, 
not  provided  by  the  show,  on  birds,  or  either  on  or  in  the  coops  shall  be 
left  to  the  rules  of  the  Show  Associations. 

Section  18.  Show  managements  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  entry 
to  the  show  room,  or  to  remove  from  the  same  all  diseased  or  unsightly 
birds,  and  are  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  this  right.  Entry  fees  on 
such  birds  shall  be  forfeited. 

Section  19.  All  speciments  must  be  exhibited  in  their  natural  con- 
dition with  the  exception  of  Games  and  Game  Bantams.  Any  violation  of 
this  rule  shall  exclude  such  specimens  from  competition  and  cause  the 
withholding  of  all  premiums  awarded. 

Section  20.  Any  matter  not  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  rules  and 
regulations  will  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  local 
show  for  decision. 

Section  21.  Where  Standard  Varieties  of  poultry  that  require  the 
Double  Mating  System  are  exhibited,  local  associations  are  permitted  to 
offer  special  prizes  only  for  both  single  entries  and  pens  containing 
specimens  bred  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Double  Mating  practiced 
in  such  varieties.  These  specials  must  be  plainly  designated  "Special 
Prizes,"  so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  regular  premiums  offered  for 
Standard  awards. 

Section  22.  Every  exhibitor  hereby  agrees  to  submit  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  American  Poultry  Association  and  to  abide  by  these  rules, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Section  23.  Any  Show  Association  may  make  additional  rules  or 
regulations  provided  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  or  in  conflict  with 
these  rules. 

Section  24.  All  Poultry  Associations  that  are  members  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  shall  be  permitted  to  designate  their  ex- 
hibition as  official  poultry  show,  and  to  use  the  official  entry  blanks, 
judges'  cards,  ribbons,  and  other  supplies  furnished  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association. 

Section  2  5.  These  show  rules  are  official  and  are  copyrighted,  and 
can  be  used  only  by  Poultry  Associations  or  Societies  that  are  associate 
members  of  the  American  Poultry  Association. 

Section  26.  Local  associations  must  offer  premiums  in  all  varieties 
of  Standard-bred  fowls. 

Section  27.  Special  awards  on  sweepstakes  shall  be  made  on  points; 
first  prize  to  count  6;  second,  4;  third,  3;  fourth,  2;  and  fifth,  1;  pens  to 
count  double.     The  total  number  of  points  won  by  an  exhibitor  to  be 
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mutiplied  by  the  number  of  birds  exhibited  in  this  variety;   this  grand 
total  to  be  the  number  of  points  counted  in  the  competition. 

These  show  rules  are  copyrighted  and  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
members  of  the  American  Poultry  Association. 

BULBS  AND  REGUIjATIONS  FOR  POULTRY  SHOWS 

In  order  for  poultry  associations  to  avoid  some  trouble  which  might 
arise  during  their  shows,  and  in  order-  to  meet  local  conditions  which 
niay  exist,  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  some  rules  and  regulations  Jn 
addition  to  those  offered  by  the  American  Poultrv  i  Association.  We 
simply  offer  a  few  suggestive  rules  below  and  they  can  be  altered  to  suit 
local  conditions. 

These  Rules  and  Regulations  should  be  read  and  then  re-read  by  all 
prospective  exhibitors. 

1.  A  square  deal^the  Golden  R-ule  applies  to  all. 

2.  This  show  will  be  governed  by  and  run  under  the  latest  revised 
poultry  show  rules  of  the  American  Poultry  Associfiti'on  and  a;il  prizes 
will  be  awarded  strictly  according  to  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection. 

3.  This  show  is  to  be  judged  by  tMe^rcompafison  method  (or  score 
card),  but  a  statement:  will  be  mailed  to  each  exhibitor  showing,  the  band 
numbers  of  each  bird  that  won,  showing  all  disqualified  birds  and  what 
they  were  disqualified  for.  .""" 

4.  Remember!  Remember!  That  the  entries  close  at  midnight -(tin 
such  date  as  your  association  determines) .  All  entries  are  made  and  ac- 
cepted in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  association  as  herewith 
printed.  Entries  should  be  made  upon  the  blanks  furnished  by  this'ias- 
sociation,  but  may  be  made  by  letter,  by  telephone,  or  in  person,  providing 
the  entry  fees  are  paid  in  full  before  the  judging  shall  have  commenced. 
In  all  cases  the  name  of  the  variety,  number  of  specimens,  .leg  band  num- 
bers, and  the  classes  in  which  they  are  to  compete,  together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor,  must. bo  plainly  stated.    , 

Note;  The  cock  class  contains  male  birds  over  one  year  old;  the 
cockerels  class  contains  male  birds  under  one  year  old.  The  hen  class 
contains  females  over  one  year  old;  the  pullet  class  contains  females  un- 
der one  year  old.  The  pen  class  contains  one  male  and  four  fenmles, 
either  old  or  young.. 

5.  All  entries  must  be  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  exhibitors  and 
should  this  rule  be  violated  the  exhibitor  shall  forfeit  all  entry  fees,^ito- 
gether  with  all  prizes,  which  may  have  beeA  awarded. 

6.  All  entries  are  entered  and  shown  at  the  risk  of  the  exhibitor. 
This  association  will  exercise  every  reasonable  care  in  the  handlin'g  and 
ptotection  of  all  exhibits. 

7.  This  association  will,  without  extra  charge,  provide  care;  feed, 
and  water  to  all  exhi'bits  intrusted  to  its  care. 

8.  Specimens  must  be  In  the  show  room  by  midnight  on  such  date  as 
your  association  jnay  desire  and  will  not  be  received  later,  unless  it  can  .be 
shown  that  they  were  unavoidably  delayed  and  then  it  is  at  the  optionsof 
the  show  officers. 

9.  No  specimen  shall  be  removed  from  the  show  room  until  the  close 
of  the  show  except  upon  a  written  order  of  the  secretary.  Birds  showing 
signs  of  disease  will  be  excluded  from  the  show  room  and  returned- as 
promptly  as  possible- to  the  owner. 

10.  Exhibitors  need  not  accompany  their  birds,  but  they  may  be 
sent  (charges  prepaid  in  full  by  the  exhibitor)  directed  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  poultry  show,  and  he  will  see  that  they  are  given  the  best 
of  care  and  attention  and  at  the  close  of  the  show  they  will  be  returned 
to  their  owner  or  disposed  of  as  he  may  direct. 

11.  Exhibitors  must  ship  their  birds  in  exhibition  coops  furnished 
by  themselves.  Such  coops  should  be  thirty  inches  high  and  twenty-fotir 
inches  square  for  birds  entered  in  single  classes,  andshould  be  twenty- 
four  inches  deep,  thirty-six  Inches  long,  and  thirty  inches  high  for  exhi- 
bition pens.     A  door  must  bie  pliaced  in  the  front  of  each  coop.  .    ,      :.: 

(Note  to  Officers:  In  cas'&  y-tjur  association  sliould>own-orrent  Biif- 
ficlent  exhibition  coops  to  furnish  all  coops  uniform  and  f ree  to -th©=.-ex- 
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hiWtors  we  then  suggest  that  the  above  Rule  11  be  eliminated  and  the 
following  rule  used  as  Rule  11.) 

This  association  will  furnish  modern  uniform  exhibition  coops,  free 
of  charge,-  for  each  exhibitor.  In  shipping  birds  to  this  show  do  not  ship 
two  cocks  or  cockerels  together  in  the  same  coop.  After  being  separated 
all  week  in  the  show  room  they  will  fight,  injure,  and  often  kill  one  an- 
other on  the^r  return  trip  home.  Ship  your  birds  in  light-weight,  yet 
substantial  coops.     Do  not  ship  but  one  variety  in  a  coop. 

12.  Each  variety  must  be  shipped  in  a  coop  by  themselves.  If  any- 
one sends  two  varieties  in  the  same  coop  the  birds  will  be  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  show. 

13.  The  superintendent  and  assistants  will  have  charge  of  the  coop- 
ing and  placing  of  all  exhibits.  No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  handle 
his  birds  at  this  time  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent. 

14.  No  birds  will  be  allowed  in  the  show  room,  except  those  which 
have  been  regularly  entered  or  for  which  display  space  has  been  arranged. 

15.  No  one  shall  handle  another's  birds  without  permission. 

16.  No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  advertise  on  coops  other  than  his 
own.  Neither  shall  any  exhibitor  place  any  ribbons  on  his  coops  other 
than  those  won  at  this  exhibit  this  year.  Ribbons  won  at  previous  years' 
exhibits  of  any  association  may  be  displayed  by  attaching  same  to  a 
banner. 

17.  Competition  in  regular  classes  is  open  to  the  world.  Poultry- 
men  in  neighboring  counties  and  states  are  especially  invited  to  exhibit 
with  us. 

18.  A  shipping  tag  will  be  mailed  for  each  entry  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, but  should  same  not  be  received  in  time,  birds  should  be  shipped 
anyway  and  duplicate  ones  will  be  niade  on  arrival  of  birds  at  the  show 
room. 

19.  All  birds  must  be  leg  banded  and  the  number  of  each  stated  in 
entry  blank. 

20.  Use  onr  shipping  tags  and  entry  blanks  to  avoid  mistakes.  If 
you  need  more,  ask  for  them. 

21.  Every  exhibitor  vrill  be  treated  alike.  Let's  unite  our  efforts 
in  making  this  a  great  and  profitable  meeting,  a  grand  and  successful 
exhibition. 

22.  All  matters  not  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  rules  and  regu- 
lations will  be  referred  to  the  executive  board  of  this  association  for 
decision. 

23.  Special  awards  or  sweepstakes  shall  be  awarded  by  the  point 
system,  as  follows:  A  first  prize  to  count  six  points,  a  second  prize  four 
points,  a  third  prize  three  points,  a  fourth  prize  two  points,  and  a  fifth 
prize  one  point — points  won  on  exhibition  pens  to  count  double.  The 
total  number  of  points  won  by  an  exhibitor  shall  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  birds  in  his  variety.  This  grand  total  to  be  the  number  of 
points  counted  for  an  exhibitor  and  the  sweepstake  prizes  awarded  ac- 
cordingly. Special  prizes  on  display  for  any  one  variety  shall  be  awarded 
as  follows: 

"Special  for  best  display  of  any  one  variety  shall  be  made  on  points: 
First  prize  to  count  five;  second,  four;  third,  three;  fourth,  two;  and 
fifth,  one;  pens  to  count  double.  If  more  than  five  awards  are  placed 
in  any  class  all  places  below  fifth  shall  receive  one  point  for  each  such 
awards  in  the  single  classes  and  two  points  for  pens. 

24.  Protests  are  to  be  entertained  by  this  association  only  in  cases 
of  apparent  dishonesty,  ignorance,  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 
In  scoring  the  specimens  in  dispute,  the  judge,  together  with  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  local  association  (or  representative  appointed 
by  the  management  of  the  local  association),  shall  constitute  a  committee 
of  three  and  the  majority  decision  of  this  committee  shall  be  final. 
Score  cards  made  out  by  the  judge  in  deciding  protested  awards  are  to 
be  retained  by  the  assocation.  When  protests  are  entertained,  where 
the  judging  has  been  done  by  score  card,  the  specimens  under  dispute 
shall  be  rescored  by  the  judge,  ho  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  three,  as  provided,  the  scoring  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  othef 
two  members  of  the  committee  on  protests. 
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Protests  are  not  to  be  entertained  except  when  made  in  writing  and 
the  person  making  same  shall  deposit  with  the  secretry  of  the  associa- 
tion the  sum  of  five  (^S.'OO)  dollars.  This  money  to  be  returned  to  the 
person  making  the  protest  if  his  protest  is  sustained.  If  protest  be  not 
sustained,  the  deposit  becomes  the  property  of  the  association. 

ENTRY  FEE 

Entry  fee  for  poultry  in  single  class  is  25c  per  bird. 
Entry  fee  for  breeding  pens,  consisting  of  one  male  and  four  females 
of  same  variety,  is  $1.00  per  pen. 

Birds  entered  in  single  pens  class  can  or  cannot  compete  in  the  breed- 
ing pens,  just  as  the  association  may  determine. 

Cash  prizes,  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  will  be  paid  as  fol- 
lows, on  all  varieties: 

PRIZES 
SINGLE   BIRDS 

First  premium , $1.00 

Second  premium ,_  1.00 

Third  premium Ribbon 

Fourth  premium Ribbon 

Fifth  premium Ribbon 

PEN   CLASS 

First  premium , $2.00 

Second  premium 1.00 

Third  premium Ribbon 

Fourth  premium Ribbon 

Fifth  premium Ribbon 

The  association  does  not  feel  justified  in  paying  the  above  liberal 
cash  premiums  and  then  offer  all  the  specials  that  they  do  unless  there 
is  fair  competition,  and,  therefore,  it  adopts  the  following  rules: 
Six  or  more  entries— all  inoney  will  be  paid. 

If  there  are  less  than  six  entries  and  as  many  as  four,  they  will 
award  all  ribbons,  but  pay  only  one-half  of  the  regular  cash  prizes  on 
both  pens  and  singles. 

Beautiful  American  Poultry  Association  silk  ribbons  are  used  to  dis- 
tinguish each  premium.  The  ribbons  and  premiums  won  at  a  show  like 
this  are  more  valuable  to  any  exhibitor  than  the  mere  cash  prizes,  how- 
ever large  they  might  be. 

The  same  premiums  will  be  paid  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Ban- 
tams as  stated  above,  and  the  same  rules  apply. 
SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 
Every  association  should  appoint  a  committee  to  solicit  a  creditable 
list  of  cash  and  merchandise  specials,  silver  cups  and  other  prizes  from 
their  members  and  the  business  men  of  the  city  in  which  the  show  is  to 
be  held.  These  should  be  offered  only  to  members  of  your  association 
and  increase  your  membership  in  that  way. 

ADVERTISING  IN  PREMIUM  LIST 
Another  committee  should  be  appointed  on  advertising.  They  should 
solicit  ads  from  the  business  men  and  the  poultrymen  who  have  stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  In  this  way  you  can  usually  raise  sufficient  money 
to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  premium  list  and  the  cost  of  the  poultry 
judge.  If  there  is  a  live  commercial  club  in  the  city,  they  should  be  asked 
to  co-operate  and,  if  possible,  make  some  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  association  and  show. 

ENTRY  FEES  AND  CLASSES 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conduct  even  the  smallest  show  on  less 
entry  fee  than  25c  per  bird  and  $1.00  per  pen  of  four  females  and  one 
male.  In  order  to  get  a  bird  scored  or  to  have  it  judged  in  comparison 
with  other  birds,  any  breeder  should  not  refuse  to  pay  an  entry  fee  of 
25c  or  more  at  even  the  smaller  shows.  It  requires  even  a  larger  fee  than 
that  to  make  most  shows  pay  expenses,  unless  they  receive  considerable 
financial  backing  from  the  business  men  of  the  community.  Many  shows 
make  the  mistake  of  charging  too  small  an  entry  fee,  and  as  a  result 
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haven't  sufficient  money  to  pay  their  prizes  and  expenses,  and  the  show 
and  the  management  are  in  bad  repute  and  the  organization  disbands. 

Many  shows  also  make  a  mistake  by  not  requiring  a  certain  number 
of  birds  to  fill  a  class.  If  you  require  ?ight  cocks,  hens,  cockerels  or 
pullets  to  fill  a  class  and  you  charge  a  2Sc  entry  fee,  this  makes  |2.00 
that  the  association  receives  in  entry  money.  If  you  pay  $1.00  for  first, 
50c  for  second,  and  ribbons  for  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  this  leaves  50c 
to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  show;  but  if  you  only  require  two 
entries  to  fill  a  class  you  only  get  50c  in  entry  fees,  and  you  pay  $1.00 
for  first  and  50c  for  second;  you  then  pay  in  premiums  $1.00  more  than 
you 'received.  The  show  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  exhibitor.  He 
has  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  winning  and  in  addition  has  received  more 
money  than  he  paid  out,  and  your  association  is  in  debt  and  perhaps 
wrecked.  Breeders  should  not  object  to  paying  a  reasonable  entry  fee, 
nor  should  they  complain  if  a  reasonable  number  of  birds  are  required  to 
fill  a  class.  An  association  that  does  not' take  these  precautions  is  short 
lived,  unless  it  gets  its  support  from  outside  sources. 

1.AIIGE  OR  SMALL  PRIZES 

Very  few  associations  pay  their  officers  anything  for  their  services. 
It  is  chiefly  a,  labor  of  love.  Then  why  should  any  set  of  officers  be 
called  upon  to  pay  such  large  prizes  that  the  show  proves  a  financial  fail- 
ure? Many  associations  make  the  mistake  of  offering  larger  prizes  than 
their  entry  fee  will  justify.  Take  the  precaution  to  so  regulate  your 
premiums,  your  entry  fee,  and  j'our  requirements  for  filling  classes  that 
the  entry  fee  will  pay  all  regular  premiums  for  that- class  and  give  you  a 
little  surplus  to  meet  your  incidental  expenses.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
few  less  birds  and  be  able  to  meet  all  your  obligations,  than  it  is  to  have 
a  much  larger  show  and  not  be  able  to  pay  half  you  promised  and  have 
everybody  sore,  This  is  a. common  mistake  which  has  wrecked  many  a 
poultry  association  that  started  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  If 
you  are  wise,  you  will  profit  by  your. wisdom. 

VALUE  OF  SPECIAL  PRIZES  AND  THE  PROPER  METHOD  OP 
AWARDING  SAME 

By  offering  an  attractive  list  ol  special  jirizes  any  association  may 
be  able  to  interest  a  large  liurnber  of  exhibitors  in  its  show  without  the 
necessity  of  paying'  such  large  regular  prizes  as  to  bring  financial  loss. 
These  prizes  may  be  .solicited  ijcom.  the  business  men  and  the  members 
of  the  association.  Every  aissociation  should  have. a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  These  special  prizes  should  consist  of  cash,  silver  cups, 
merchandise,  and  prizes  that  have  "both  real  value  and  drawing  power. 

It  is  usually  best  to  open  the  special  prizes  to  members  of  your  own 
association.  The  regular  prizejs  should  be  open  to  the  world,  as  you  are 
charging  an  entry  fee  to  compete  for  these,  but  your  specials  should,  in 
most  .cases,  be  open  only  to  members  of  the  association.  This  will 
increase  your  membership  and  bring  in  more  revenue,  to  which  you  are 
entitled. 

A  very  good  method  of  awarding  special  prizes  for  the  largest  and 
best  display  of  any  variety  is  by  points,  as  follows: 

.iln  all  single  classes  the  prizes  are' to  count  as  follows:  Each  first 
prize  counts  5  points;  second  prize,  4  points;  third  prize,  3  points;  fourth 
prize;  2  points;  fifth  prize,  1  point;  and  one-half  point  for  each  addi- 
tional bird  entered  which  is  not  disqualified.  Pen  winnings  are  to  count 
for  double  the  number  .of  points  allowed  for  single  birds.  The  exhibitor 
whose  points  total  the  greatest  number  is  entitled  to  the  prize  for  the 
largest  and  best  display. 

SB:  ATTRACTIVE  SHOW  ROOMS 

''("■  In  the:  first  place, -the  show  room  should  be  conveniently  located  so 
tfirat  yo.ur:show  may  be  put  in  close  proximity  to  the  people,  and  be  well 
attended.  The  room  should  be  well  lighted,  both  day  and  night.  If  the 
room  is  dingy  and  dirty,  it  should  be  cleaned  up  and  made  as  attractive 
as  possible.  A  little  decoration  will  often  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  show  room.  Use  a  few  plants,  a  little  bunting  or  flags,  and  some 
colored  cheese  cloth  for  decoration.      Debar  all  unsightly   coops.     Keep 
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the  floor  swept  and  the  room  clean  and  attractive  so  your  show  will  be 
the  talk  of  the  town. 

ENLIST  HELP  OF  BUSINESS  MEN 

If  the  benefits  of  a  poultry  show  and  the  importance  of  the  poultry 
industry  are  properly  presented  to  the  commercial  clubs  and  merchants 
of  any  city,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  enlist  their  help  and  co-opera:- 
tion.  They  will  often  give  specials  or  agree  to  put  on  special  sales  eactj 
day  during  the  show.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  get  one  merchant  Lo  have  a 
sale  on  one  article  during  the  week,  another  merchant  to  have  a  sale  pn 
another  article  in  his  line,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  list  of  merchants. 
Get  them  to  advertise  these  and  to  decorate  their  show  windows  ap- 
propriately for  the  week.  On  Saturday,  or  the  closing  day  of  the  show, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  away  several  hundred  pounds  of  candy  to  school 
children,  especially  from  country  districts.  Other  events  may  be-  put-  on 
at  a  small  cost  to  the  business  men,  and  these  propositions  should  be 
put  up  to  them  and  their  help  enlisted.  They  will  profit  by  it  and  so 
will  your  show. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EGG  SHOWS 

The  egg  business  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try. The  revenue  from  the  sal^  of  eggs  exceeds  that  from  the  sale  of 
poultry  by  several  million  dollars.  The  loss  from  bad  eggs  is  tremendous, 
An  egg  exhibit  is  an  attractive  feature  of  any  poultry  show,  and  the 
shows  which  have  not  attempted  same  are  neglecting  an  important  feature 
and  an  opportunity  to  do  the  industry  a  great  amount  of  good. 

Arrange  the  exhibit  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  he  attractive.  Put  oh 
special  features  in  connection  with  it.  Have  a  display  from  all  varieties. 
Have  each  labeled.  Have  a  display  of  good  eggs  and  bad  eggs,  clean  eggs 
and  dirty  eggs,  large  eggs  and  small  eggs,  thin  shelled  eggs  and  perfect 
shelled  eggs.     Have  each  appropriately  labeled. 

Every  show  should  haVe  an  expert  to  candle  some  of  the  eggs  at  ^ 
certain  hour  each  afternoon  and  night.  This  expert  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  various  defects  found  in  eggs,  giving  the  reasons  for 
same  and  showing  how  this  loss  can  be  avoided.  If  properly  advertised 
and  arranged,  the  exhibit  of  eggs  can  be  made  an  attractive  feature  and 
one  of  great  educational  value  to  any  show. 

Score  cards  and  instructions  for  judging  eggs  are  now  issued  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  and  these  can  be  obtained  frona  the  secre- 
tary. 

LECTtTBES,   DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 

Every  poultry  association  should  make  its  educational  features,  one 
of  its  greatest  attractions  for  both  members  and  visitors.  If  some  good 
does  not. result,  if  some  advancement  is  not  made  in  methods  of  breed- 
ing, care  and  management,  if  the  poultry  industry  is  not  elevated  and 
uplifted  by  the  work  done  by  an  association  of  poultrymen,  then  that 
organization  Is  scarcely  worth  while.  " 

Poultry  associations  desiring  lectures.  '  demonstrations  or  exhibits 
must  provide  a  suitable  room  or  space  for  same.  Never  ask  a  lecturer 
to  talk  in  a  show  room  in  oi)po»ition  to  the  noise  aiid  confusion.  Never 
ask  for  either  of  these  unless  you  intend  to  .see  that  the  meetings  are  well 
advertised.  It  costs  a  great  deal  to  send  men  about  thei  state,  and"  if  some 
other  association  is  turned  down  in  order  to  accommodate  you,  your  as^ 
sociation  should  at  least  see  that  a  crowd  is  present  and  the  lecturer  Is 
not  compelled  to  talk  to  empty  benches.  Your  agricultural  college  will 
always  be  glad  to  help  with  this  work  when  their  finances  will  permit  and 
they  have  the  men  and  exhibits  to  supply.  •   -' 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  - 

The  greater  part  of  the  success  of  the  average  poultry  show  is  d«% 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  secretry.  With  him  rests  the  responsibility  for 
creating  the  show.  One  of  his  first  duties  should  be  to  prepare  a  m'aia-' 
ing  list  of  all  the  fanciers  in-  the  county,  together  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  such  fanciers  in  the  territory  from  which  the  association  ex- 
pects to  draw  its  entries,  and  each  of  the  names  on  this  list  should  be 
advised  in  regard  to  your  show  by  circular  letter  and'  announcements-  i'h 
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the  papers  of  your  county  as  well  as  in  the  poultry  papers.  The  first 
thing  in  order  should  be  the  selection  of  dates,  first  ascertaining  whether 
there  are  any  associations  in  close  proximity  which  are  intending  to  hold 
a  show  and  if  so  on  what  dates  said  shows  are  to  be  held,  so  that  a  selec- 
tion of  dates  may  be  made  that  will  not  conflict  with  shows  that  have 
already  announced  their  dates.  It  is  advisable  and  more  satisfactory  to 
select  your  judge  before  announcing  your  dates  as  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  secure  a  competent  judge  upon  the  dates  you  may  desire  and 
you  will,  therefore,  of  necessity  be  required  to  hold  your  show  on  such 
dat0s  as  the  judge  selected  may  be  able  to  give  you. 

To  successfully  conduct  your  show  certain  regulation  supplies  will  be 
necessary,  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  neatly  printed  stationery, 
9,  premium  list,  entry  blanks,  entry  tags,  shipping  tags,  admission  tickets, 
memberhsip  tickets,  score  cards,  and  the  minute  book,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  Improved  record  books  by  which  every  entry  can  be  recorded,  includ- 
ing the  record  of  all  prizes,  regular  and  special,  that  are  made  at  your 
show.  The  premium  list  should  be  neatly  printed  and  should  contain 
rules  and  regulations,  all  information  in  regard  to  regular  premiums 
which  you  intend  to  offer,  together  with  all  special  premiums  and  any 
other  information  which  your  association  desires  to  publish  in  the  inter- 
est of  your  shoyv.  In  order  to  make  your  premium  list  self-supporting 
it  is  advisable  to  sell  advertising  space  to  the  breeders  and  merchants  of 
your  county.  The  size  and  number  of  pages  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  space  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  your  show  and- the  amount  of  adver- 
tising space  you  may  sell.  The  customary  side  of  the  pages  of  the  model 
premium  list  is  6x9  inches.  Your  local  printer  should  be  consulted  and 
he  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  preparing  a  dummy  and  will  submit  a 
price  for  the  printing  of  same  in  such  lots  as  may  be  desired.  This  esti- 
mate should  include  the  furnishing  and  printing  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  envelopes  to  mail  out  as  many  premium  lisi^  as  you  may  desire  to  use. 
After  securing  your  printer's  estimate  you  can  then  determine  the  selling 
price  of  advertising  by  the  page,  half  page  and  quarter  page,  establish- 
ing a  price  so  that  a  reasonable  profit  shall  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
your  association. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  secure  regulation  entry  blanks  so  that 
one  may  be  sent  with  each  premium  list  and  enough  remain  on  hand  to 
care  for  contingency.  If  your  show  is  to  be  judged  by  the  score  card 
method  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  in  advance  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
score  cards  so  that  the  judge  may  use  one  for  each  entry  in  your  show, 
and  if  your  show  is  to  be  judged  by  the  comparison  method  it  is  advisable  • 
to  secure  a  number  of  judges'  cards  so  that  a  proper  record  of  awards 
may  be  made  in  the  record  book  of  the  association. 

A  record  book  is  indispensable.  With  one  of  these  books  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  complete  record  as  follows:  Name  and  address  of  each 
exhibitor,  together  with  his  entry  number,  class,  and  sex  of  each  bird, 
band  number,  weight,  score  and  all  prizes  awarded;  also  a  complete  finan- 
cial report  of  all  moneys  received  for  entry  fees,  as  well  as  moneys  paid 
out  for  prizes.     Such  a  book  will  last  the  average  show  for  years. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  small  entry  card  for  each  specimen,  to 
be  attached  on  the  coop.  This  card  should  contain  the  following  infor- 
mation: variety,  sex,  weight,  entry  number,  and  band  number.  This  card 
may  be  a  separate  card  or  made  in  combination  with  the  score  card. 

In  order  to  keep  a  proper  record  of  your  door  receipts  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  single  admission  tickets  to  care  for 
each  day's  attendance. 

Gummed  stickers  designating  first,  second,  third  awards,  etc.,  can  be 
secured  from  the  secretary  of  the  American  Poultry  Association  and 
should  be  used  to  place  on  the  coops  containing  the  winning  birds  instead 
of  the  actual  ribbon,  as  very  often  the  ribbons  become  soiled  or  are  lost 
from  the  coops. 

Award  ribbons  can  be  secured  from  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion.. Ribbons  should  never  be  placed  on  the  coops  by  the  association, 
but  should  be  handed  by  the  secretary  to  the  winner  of  same  if  he  is 
present  in  the  show.     Otherwise,  it  is  best  to  mail  the  ribbons  together 
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with  the  premium  check  and  the  award  report  sheet  by  first  class  mail 
to  the  exhibitor. 

The  secretary  should  purchase  a  substantial  book  in  which  should 
be  kept  the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  together  with  an  accurate  system  of 
accounting  for  all  cash  received  and  expended.  This  book  should  also 
contain  the  official  record  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  secretary  should  cordially  remind  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  special  premiums  of  the  fact  that  it  is  his  duty  to  have  on  hand  as  many 
of  the  special  premiums  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  show.  They 
can  usually  be  displayed  in  some  manner  to  the  advantage  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  case  a  few  nice  silver  cups  are  offered  as  special  prizes  it  often 
proves  a  good  advertisement  to  arrange  for  their  display  during  the  week 
previous  to  the  show  and  during  a  portion  of  the  show  period  in  a  well 
decorated  window  of  one  of  the  leading  stores  of  the  city. 

It  should  always  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  secretary  that  he 
owes  a  duty  to  each  and  every  exhibitor.  He  should  extend  them  every 
service  possible.  He  should  take  pride  in  completing  his  work-  as  secre- 
tary, getting  his  records  in  such  shape  that  he  can  deliver  the  premium 
checks,  ribbons,  and  the  report  of  awards  to  each  exhibitor  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS 

,  In  order  that  your  exhibit  may  show  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  coops  shall  be  placed  in  the  show  hall  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  birds  of  the  same  variety  shall  be  exhibited  in  coops  by  the  side  of 
each  other.  This  expedites  the  work  of  the  judge  and  permits  the  visitors 
to  more  easily  compare  the  qualities  of  the  winning  birds. 

It  should  be  a  part  of  the  superintendent's  duty,  assisted  by  a  disin- 
terested committee,  to  see  that  all  birds  are  carefully  and  correctly 
weighed  and  such  weights  correctly  marked  on  an  individual  entry  tag  for 
each  bird,  which  should  be  tacked  onto  the  exhibition  coop  containing  the 
bird.  Said  tag  should  also  contain  the  entry  and  leg  band  numbers  of  the 
fowl.  The  superintendent  should  see  that  all  birds  are  properly  .fed  and 
watered  at  least  one  hour  before  being  weighed.  He  should  proppHy  feed 
and  water  all  birds  during  the  exhibit  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  show 
should  see  that  all  birds  are  properly  fed  and  all  coops  provided  with 
ample  dry  straw  just  prior  to  their  homeward  journey. 

He  should  adopt  regular  days  and  hours  for  the  thorough  cleaning 
and  rebedding  of  all  exhibits,  special  care  being  taken  to  disturb  the  birds 
as  little  as  possible  in  doing  so. 

In  order  that  your  show  hall  may  be  patronized  by  the  best  people  of 
your  community  the  superintendent  should  keep  the  hall,  the  floors,  and 
exhibits  in  a  neat,  tidy,  and  sanitary  condition  and  appearance. 

Feed  all  fowls  plentifully,  but  do  not  overfeed.  Sharp  grit  and  oyster 
shell  should  be  supplied  all  birds  once  during  the  week. 

Water  the  fowls  morning  and  afternoon,  care  being  taken  not  to  slop 
water  onto  the  floor  of  the  coops.  This  often  causes  stained  and  un- 
sightly plumage. 

HINTS  TO  OITICEBS  IN  GENEBAli 

The  "Golden  Rule"  should  be  the  guide  for  the  officers  of  every 
poultry  show,  club  or  association.  Many  good  associations  are  ruined  be- 
cause of  a  jealous  spirit  arising.  Some  sets  of  officers  attempt  to  run 
their  show  solely  for  their  own  profit  and  good.  Whenever  such  is  at- 
tempted it  is  a  question  of  only  a  short  time  until  dissension  will  result, 
the  members  and  exhibitors  will  lose  confidence  in  the  management,  and 
an  organization  which  could  have  accomplished  a  lot  of  good  for  the  in- 
dustry and  for  the  community  in  which  it  was  located  has  been  wrecked 
and  ruined  because  of  these  facts. 

We  make  the  following  suggestions  which  should  have  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  poultry  association  officers ; 

Be  absolutely  on  the  square  with  every  exhibitor  and  every  one  con- 
nected with  your  association. 

Be  courteous,  yet  firm  when  you  know  you  are  right.  Show  no 
favoritism.  Every  one  must  look  alike  to  yon  wll^u  it  comes  t9  ques- 
tions of  right  or  wrong. 
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Be  on  the  lookout  for  everything  which  might  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness or  popularity  of  your  show. 
'  Be  careful  about  exhibiting  your  own  birds  in  your  own  show.     In 

fact,  we  hardly  feel  that  it  is  wise  for  the  Secretary  or  Superintendent  to 
exhibit  their  birds  in  a"  show  which  they  are  managing.  This  wrecks 
many  associations.  "  ' 

Be  sure  to  give  the  exhibitors  in  your  class,  if  you  should  exhibit  your 
birds  in  your  own  show,  the  advantage  of  every  doubt.  You  should  at 
'least  never  compfete  for  any  special  prizes  in  such  cases  as  this.  Let  the 
judfee  d-tvard  the  regular  prizes  and  refuse  to  compete  for  the  specials 
and  there'cannot  be  mndh.  objection  to  you  showing  in  a  small  show.  But 
even  theli  there  will  be  someone  who  will  say,  "Of  course  the  judge  gave 
them  the  prizes.  The  judge  knows  they  have  to  employ  him  and  he  there- 
fore favors  the  officers." 

Never  knock  on  any  exhibitor,  on  his  birds,  or  on  the  judge.     If  you 
'-caiinot  say  anything  complimentary  then  don't  say  anything.     It  is  a  duty 

■  you'  owe  your  association  and  the  industry  to  keep  down  dissension  and 
critrcism:     If  you  see  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  selection  of  your 

'judge,  then  profit  by  it  and  make  a  change  the  following  year.     Never 
stir  up  trouble,  but  do  all  you  can  to  keep  it  down. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  if  a  breeder  spends  an  entire  year  in  rais- 

'ing  a  bird,  and  he  conditions  his  bird  and  paj's  his  entry  fee  that  he  is 

I, entitled  to  all  the  favors  you  can  show  him.     The  exhibitors  are  the  ones 

jjwho  make  our  shows,  and  we  care  not  whether  they  enter  one  bird  or  a 

ijihundred,  the  show  officers  should  see  that  a  square  deal  is  given  each 

of^them. 

HINTS  TO  EXHIBITORS 

We  are.  glad  that  the  general  public  is  gradually  getting  away  from 
the  idea,  that  all.  people  who  manifest  much  interest  "in  poultry  raising 
;ar$  "poultry  cranks."  To  make  the  greatest  success  of  any  undertaking, 
f'it^  ig  ne.cessary  to  be  somewhat  of  a  crank  on  that  subject.  Because  you 
,  idvfe  .and  believe  in  your  business  is  no  discredit  to  you,  but  because  you 
;.'  do  believe  in  it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  yourself  obnoxious, 
disagreeable,  and  unreasonable  to  those  about  you  or  to  those  who  dis- 
'  agree  W-ith  you. 

The.  exhibitor,  who  makes  friends  for  himself  and  his  birds  is  the  one 
„,whp  is  willing  to  overlook  some  faults  in  the  show  management  and  the 
jhdge.  Errors  will  occur  in  the  best  and  most  carefully  conducted  in- 
,  stitutions.  Men  will  differ  as  to  their  views.  One  will  like  one  color  and 
,  siiape,  and  another  will  construe  the  Standard  to  mean  another  shape  and 
'  color:  We  can  never  get  away  from  such  differences  of  opinion.  The 
exhibitor  must  consider  these  facts  and  make  due  allowance  for  same. 

•  A  poultryrnan  raises  a  chicken;  he  admired  the  egg  even  before  it 
went  into  the  incubator;  he  admired  the  hen  that  laid  the  egg,  and  the 
ihale  that  fertilized  it.  To  him  the  chick  looked  like  it  was  going  to  be 
a  prize  winner  from  the  time  it  was  hatched.  He  nursed  it  along  and 
gave  it  special  attention,  and,  as  it  grew  and  developed,  he  was  blind  to 
its  bad  points  and  could  see  only  the  good  ones.     He  conditioned  the 

■  chicken  and  put  it  in  the  show  room,  and  he  swelled  with  pride  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  aisle  and  showed  all  visitors  his  chicken  which 

'he  felt  was  certain  to  win  the  blue.      He  had  magnified  the  good  points 
in  his  bird  many  times  and  had  minimized  its  defects. 

When  the  judge  came  along,  he  was  looking  for  all  the  defects.  He 
'  saw  niai'ny  defects  and  some  disqualifications  to  which  the  breeder  had 
"■■been  blinded.  The  judge  placed  the  bird  where  he  thought  it  properly 
-''belonged.  Oftentimes  such  disappointed  exhibitors  become  muckrakers 
and  troublemongers.  They  make  accusations  against  the  judge  and  the 
'show  officers  and  make  things  very  unpleasant  for  everyone. 

An  exhibitor  seldom  makes  anything  by  protesting  a  decision.     Most 

■of  our  judges  are  honest,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  trust  your  birds  to 

one's  judgment,  you  should  be  willing  to  abide  by  his  decision  and  make 

'^ -friends  for  yourself  and  your  flock  by  being  a  good  loser,  even  though 

"'fou  feel  that- you  got  the  worst  end  of  the  deal. 

As  a  rule,  the  amateur's  visit  to  his  first  poultry  show  is  full  of  sur- 
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prises.  Generally,  he  is  on  the  ground  early  and  instead  of  finding 
everything  in  order  and  the  building  looking  like  the  pictures  he  ha^  seen 
of  well-arranged  show  rooms,  he  finds  everything  apparently  in  great 
confusion.  Birds  are  arriving,  the  feed  man  is  looking  for  a  place  to 
unload,  exhibition  coops  are  being  set  up  (if  the  association  is  to  cage  the 
show)  or  are  being  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  birds.  The  super- 
intendents and  assistants  are  rushing  here  and  there  and  the  secretary  ' 
is  trying  to  straighten  out  delayed  entries  and  locate  birds  that  have 
gone  astray,  while  a  dozen  other  matters  that  should  have  been  attended 
to  before  are  now  taking  up  his  time  and  exhausting  his  patience. 

Right  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  word  in  praise  of  that  : 
much  abused  person,  the  secretary,  especially  the  secretary  of   a  sniall 
local  show,  such  as  our  amateur  is  supposed  to  be  attending.     The  secre- 
tary of  a  large  show  has,  of  course,  had  experience  or  he  would  not  be 
secretary,  and  that  experience  enables  him  to  systematize  his  work  so 
that  his  assistants  can  go  ahead  with  the  routine  clerical  work,  while 
he  devotes  his  time  to  a  general  supervision,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos 
and  keeping  things  running  like  a  well  oiled  machine.     It  is  the  secre- 
tary of  a  small  show  who  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  our  praises. 
Upon  him  falls  the  brunt  of  the  whole  show.     If  it  fails,  he  is  to  blame; 
if  it  is  a  success,  someone  else  claims  the  credit.     He  is  greeted  with,  ' 
"Mr.  Secretary,  how  about  this?"      "We  thought  you  were  going  to  do  this 
or  that  or  the  other  thing."      "Why  didn't  you  do  this?"      "How  about  ' 
this  bird?"      "This  leg   band  number  must   be  wrong."     "My  birds  are 
going  to  be  right  here  by  these  windows  or  I  don't  show."     "rhe  things 
he  has  to  contend  with  would  drive  an  ordinary  man  distracted.     We  have  " 
yet  to  find  the  secretary  of  a  small  show  who  was  glad  to  accept  the  ' 
position  a  second  time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  amateur,  if  he  follows  the  instruc- 
itons  given,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  he  has  entered  his  birds 
correctly,  shipped  them  carefully  and  has, seen  that  the  shipping  directions, 
were  plainly  written  or  printed.     Now  he  should  keep  cool  and  see  that- 
his  birds  are  all  right  and  either  kept  away  from  the  dirt  or  covered  so. 
they  will  remain  in  good  condition.      If  they  are  a  trifle  light  in  weight, 
see  that  they  are  given  a  good  feed,  and  if  a  little  too  heavy,  see  that 
they  are  weighed  without  feeding   or  mark  their  coop   "Do  Not   Peed" 
plainly  enough  so  that  the  attendant  will  notice  the  directions.     See  that 
the  inside  of  the  exhibition  coop  is  wiped  out  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  cage 
or  uncover  your  birds  and  put  them  on  exhibition.     Keep  them  quiet  and . 
keep  quiet  yourself — be  the  "dark  horse."     Just  as  soon  as  you  begin  to 
show  your  birds  and  talk  about  them,  you  will  find  that  a  crowd  will 
gather  and  they  will  want  to  see  and  handle  your  birds  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  birds  will  have  some  feathers  broken  or  will  get  soiled  and  • 
dirty,  which  might  mean  defeat.     Look  at  the  other  fellow's  birds  and 
let.  him  tell  you  what  fine  ones  they  are  and  how  he  i§  going  to  sweep 
the  deck,  etc.,  but  do  not  let  it  discourage  you.     You  are  there  to  learn, 
and  you  can  learn  a  whole  lot  by  being  an  interested  bystander  for  the- 
first  day.     You  may  "get  next"  to  some  interesting  things  pertaining  to- 
conditioning  that  you  had  not  thought  of  before.     You  will  hear  all-  sorts 
of  rumors  about  this  or  that  exhibitor,  the  birds  he  has  bought,  and  a, 
few  other  things.     We  have  heard  it  all  and  found,  usually,  when  the 
truth  was  learned  that  it  was  like  the  story  of  the  empty  house— there 
was  nothing  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amateur  will  and  should  make  the  acquaint-,, 
ance  of  men  whom  it  is  good  to  know,  men  who  have. been  on  the  job. 
for  years  and  who  learned  that  the  secret  of  success  is  to  use  comrdon 
sense  in  the  care,  mating,  feeding  and  raising  of  the  chicks.  The  amateur, 
will  find  that  such  men  are  in  the  majority,  although  one  loud  talker, 
and  kicker  will  make  more  noise  than  all  the  others  put  together.  But, 
these  older  and  successful  breeders  will  give  the  amateur  a  lot  of  good,, 
sound  advice.  Visit  with  such  men  and  you  will  find  yourself  well 
repaid  for  the  visit  to  the  show. 
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THE  MODERN  POtTLTRY  SHOW 

The  modern  poultry  show  is  a  big  thing.  Some  business  firms  are 
well  repaid  if  they  do  a  business  amounting  to  $50,000  a  year.  Our 
large  modern  poultry  shows  do  a  business  that  runs  well  into  the  thou- 
sands and  it  is  all  done  within  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  amount  of  money. handled  and  the  business  done  in  connection  with 
these  shows  is  really  amazing.  Hall  rent  alone  at  some  of  these  large 
shows  amounts  to  over  $2,000  a  week.  Cooping  from  2,000  to  2,500 
birds  costs  generally  a  dollar  a  head.  The  feed  for  that  many  birds 
costs  quite  a  sum  of  money  and  the  help  to  handle  the  business  costs  a 
great  deal.  The  premiums  cost  money  and  the  only  revenue  worth  speak- 
ing of  is  the  door  receipts.  A  big  snow  storm  at  the  wrong  time  can 
be  the  means  of  a  large  show  losing  thousands  of  dollars.  The  whole 
work  of  these  large  shows  is  so  systematized  that  it  can  be  handled  with 
dispatch  and  accuracy. 

It  was  interesting  and  instructive  to  watch  the  setting  up  of  the 
Kansas  City  show.  The  land  show  had  occupied  the  large  hall  the  pre- 
ceding week  and  did  not  get  out  until  nearly  morning  of  the  day  the 
poultry  show  was  to  open.  Early  arrivals  found  the  hall  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder.  Birds  were  arriving  by  the  wagon  load  and  coops  were 
being  piled  up  in  the  hall.  The  amateur  wondered  what  was  the  matter 
and  if  there  really  was  going  to  be  a  poultry  show. 

A  plot  of  the  hall  had  been  prepared  by  an  architect,  so  the  secretary 
.knew  just  where  every  booth  and  every  coop  was  going.  Entries  had 
closed  two  weeks  before  the  opening  date,  go  he  knew  just  how  many 
birds  there  would  be  in  each  class.  He  knew  just  how  long  each  row  was 
to  be  and  the  number  of  feet  between  each  row.  Knowing  these  facts,  it 
was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  make  the  allotments  for  the  various 
classes.  A  large  corps  of  men  were  busy  setting  up  the  cages,  while  the 
business  men  who  were  to  occupy  booths  were  putting  them  up.  As  soon 
as  the  entries  were  closed,  the  classes  were  alloted  and  the  exhibitor 
notified  of  the  number  of  the  coop  or  coops  his  birds  were  to  occupy.  As 
soon  as  the  cages  were  up  and  numbered,  the  exhibitors  could,  if  they 
wished  to  do  so,  clean  out  the  cages  and  prepare  them  for  the  reception 
of  their  birds.  If  the  exhibitor  was  not  present,  the  association  had  ex- 
perienced men  to  look  after  the  cooping  and  to  see  that  the  birds  were 
checked  into  their  proper  cages.  This  is  why  we  advised  the  amateur  to 
see  that  his  cages  were  wiped  out.  Birds  caged  a  day  or  so  before  the 
judging  begins,  especially  if  placed  in  a  dirty  cage,  will  get  soiled  by 
rubbing  against  the  dirty  sides  of  the  cage.  Remember  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  cage  the  birds  or  place  them  in  position  the  first  day,  as  the 
judging  will  not  begin  until  the  next  morning. 

By  having  things  so  well  planned,  order  came  quickly  from  seeming 
chaos  and  by  three  in  the  afternoon  the  cages  were  all  up  and  most  of 
the  birds  in  their  places.  The  finishing  touches,  in  the  way  of  decora- 
tions, were  completed  by  six  o'clock  and  everything  was  ready  for  the 
judges  and  the  public  the  following  morning.  This  is  no  more  than  can 
be  done  by  the  smaller  associations  if  they  will  have  some  system,  each 
man  knowing  what  his  work  is  and  doing  it;  or  have  someone  in  charge 
who  understands  the  work  and  whose  orders  will  be  promptly  obeyed. 

The  modern  poultry  show  is  an  important  institution.  There  is 
something  more  to  it  than  the  mere  winning  of  ribbons.  None  of  us  are 
too  old  to  learn  and  at  the  poultry  shows  we  see  not  only  the  latest  and 
most  improved  specimens  of  fowls  of  the  different  breeds,  but  also  the  ap- 
pliance and  feeds  used  in  raising  them.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  during 
recent  years  poultry  associations  are  paying  more  attention  to  institute 
work.  Lectures  and  talks  are  given  by  men  who  are  acknowledged 
authorities  on  various  subjects.  Three  days  put  in  at  a  modern  poultry 
show  will  teach  the  observing  amateur  as  much  as  he  can  learn  in  months 
from  books.  It  is  helpful  to  read  poultry  literature,  but  at  the  poultry 
show  or  poultry  institute  the  breeder  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  people 
who  know  and,  as  a  rule,  what  they  say  makes  a  lasting  impression.  Many 
of  the  talks  and  lectures  are  illustrated  by  pictures  and  living  specimens. 

Of  course  the  winning  of  ribbons  is  very  important  to  the  man  who 
offers  stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  and  our  best  breeders  fully  realize  the  value 
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of  winning  at  our  largest  shows.  We  put  our  birds  to  the  test  and  the 
reward  of  the  winner  is  that  he  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  stock  and 
eggs.  Were  there  no  poultry  shows  we  would  have  no  way  of  showing  the 
improvement  we  are  making  in  the  breeding  of  our  birds  and  the  interest 
in  thoroughbred  stock  would  soon  diminish,  if  not  die  out. 

IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED 

Both  the  exhibitor  and  the  judges  no  doubt  could  suggest  several  im- 
provements in  poultry  shows,  especially  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  smaller  shows.  First,  we  would  mention  that  of  classifying 
the  various  breeds  and  varieties.  By  that  we  mean  that  all  the  Barred 
Rocks  should  be  together,  all  the  White  Wyandottes  together — each  kind 
should  be  separated  from  the  others.  In  too  many  of  the  smaller  shows 
the  various  breeds  and  varieties  are  all  mixed  up  and  the  coops  of  a  breed 
or  variety  are  widely  separated  in  different  parts  of  the  hall.  Many 
times  visitors  coming  into  a  show  room  are  unable  to  find  the  winning 
specimens,  and  nearly  everyone  feels  a  desire  to  see  the  winners. 

We  have  judged  classes  and,  after  asking  the  superintendent  and 
clerk  if  they  were  all  of  that  class  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative-, 
have  turned  in  the  cards  to  the  secretary,  who  proceeded  to  foot  them  up 
and  book  the  scores  preparatory  to  hanging  the  ribbons.  It  has  happened 
frequently  that  the  secretary,  to  benefit  the  exhibitors,  has  hung  up  the 
ribbons  before  booking  the  scores,  and  after  getting  the  ribbons  hung  on 
the  cages  we  have  found  there  was  a  coop  or  two  in  some  out  of  the  way 
place  that  had  not  been  scored.  These  proved  to  be  the  real  winners 
and  the  changing  of  the  ribbons  bitterly  disappointed  the  ones  who  had 
thought  that  they  belonged  to  them.  The  cause  of  this  trouble,  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Is  that  some  local  breeder  selects  a  well-lighted  place 
near  some  window,  thinking  thus  to  obtain  an  advantage.  A  competitor 
selects  another  window  and  the  result  is  that  birds  shipped  in  have  to  be 
placed  where  there  Is  room  for  them.  This  is  a  poor  practice.  Classify 
the  breeds  and  varieties  so  they  will  all  come  In  a  row.  If  one  has  a  bet- 
ter light  than  the  other,  the  judge  will  take  those  In  the  poor  light  to 
the  window  so  they  will  get  their  just  dues.  When  a  show  is  well  classi- 
fied, visitors  can  look  over  the  particular  class  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested and  study  the  winners,  as  well  as  the  others. 

Then  there  is  the  weight  question.  The  last  edition  of  the  Standard 
says:  "Each  specimen  at  all  score-car^  shows  shall  be  correctly  weighed, 
regardless  of  circumstances.  The  practice  of  allowing  a  few  ounces  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden.  Inasmuch  as  It  works  great  injustice.  It  has  a  harm- 
ful influence  on  the  judge,  the  exhibitor,  the  local  association  and  the 
industry  at  large,  and  many  times  deprives  prudent  and  worthy  fanciers 
of  prizes  rightfully  due  them."  The  Standard  is  right  about  this  matter 
and  the  practice  of  allowing  each  fowl  a  quarter  of  a  pound  extra  should 
be  discouraged.  In  fact,  should  not  be  allowed. 

Rules  prohibiting  the  handling  of  any  birds  other  than  your  own 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  Many  a  bird  has  lost  a  premium  through 
careless  handling,  which  caused  a  wing  or  tail  feather  to  be  broken,  not 
intentionally  perhaps,  but  they,  were  broken  nevertheless  and  the  bird 
suffered  In  consequence. 

It  Is  a  common  thing  for  local  associations  to  start  their  catalogues 
off  by  saying,  "This  show  is  run  according  to  the  rules  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,"  and  then  follows  a  page  or  two  of  rules  that  directly 
conflict  with  the  rules  set  forth  by  the  A.  P.  A.  It  is  all  right  and  in 
many  cases  necessary  to  have  some  local  show  rules,  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  but  in  case 
they  do  conflict  the  judge  must  abide  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  but  In  case  of  dis- 
pute some  exhibitor  is  apt  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention  Is  the  importance  of  having  a  good 
clerk  for  the  judge.  A  good  clerk,  one  who  is  quick  with  the  pencil,  who 
makes  neat  figures  and  is  not  so  interested  in  the  bird  being  scored  that 
he  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  card  he  is  filling  out,  is  of  incaluculable 

value  to  a  judge.  ,  ,       ^  , 

Judging  poultry  Is  work — hard,  physical,  mental  and  nervouB  work — 
and  the  exhibitors  should  be  a  little  careful  about  crowding  around  a 
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judge  and  asking  questions  when  tie  is  busy  with  a  speeimen.  Wait  until 
he  is  through  with  the  birds  or  class  and  then  ask  him  all  the  questions 
you  wish.  We  know  of  some  of  the  best  natiired  judges  who  have  been 
accused  of  being  cranky  because  they  did  not  have  the  time  to  stop  to 
answer  questions.  The  judge's  mind  must  be  concentrated  upon  his  work 
and  it  is  not  fair  to  him  nor  to  the  association  that  employs  him  to  inter- 
rupt him. 

There  is  one  other  thing  we  should  like  to  see  eliminated,  and  that  is 
the  suspicious  exhibitor.  An  association  engages  a  judge  and  advertises 
him  as  being  honest.  This  announcement  should  be  unnecessary  as  it 
throws  a  slur  on  the  preceding  judge,  who  may  have  been  perfectly  hon- 
est, and  if  a  judge  is  honest,  why  is  it  necessary  to  announce  it?  How- 
ever, if  you  think  best  to  do  so,  announce  the  fact  that  he  is  honest,  but 
after  doing  that,  do  not  treat  him  from  the  minute  of  his  arrival  as  if 
he  wereunder  suspicion.  There  is  nothing  more  humiliating  to  a  judge 
■when  he  stops  to  greet  and  shake  hands  with  some  old  acquaintance  than 
to  hear  some  exhibitor  say,  "He  has  him  fixed  all  right,  you  will  see  that 
fellow  will  win." 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  licensed  judges  and 
we  are  person,ally  acquainted  with  perhaps  one  hundred  of  them  and  there 
is  not  one  of  that  hundred  whom  we  think  would  be  intentionally  dis- 
honest in  his  work.  Judges  make  mistakes,  we  all  do,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  dishonest.  There  is  a  common  saying  that  when  a 
•julge  dons  his  duster  he  either  forgets  his  friends  or  he  has  none.  His 
mind  is  on  his  work  and  any  attempt  to  influence  him  would  be  rebuffed 
and  result  in  failure.  If  you  or  your  association  cannot  trust  the  judge, 
do  not. engage  him,  but  if  j'ou  do  engage  him,  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
honest  until,  at  least,  you  can  prove  that  he  is  not. 

If  the  competition  is  close,  the  prizes  many  and  large,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  pleases  ns  more  while  judging  than  to  have  some  good,  light  room 
or  have  a  space  barred  off  near  a  window  and  have  the  cages  carried  to 
us.  This  can  only  be  done  at  a  score-card  show,  but  it  has  been  found 
very,  satisfactory  and  if  such  arrangements  are  made  before  hand  the 
judge  and  exhibitors  will  both  be  satisfied. 

The  officers  of  a. small  show  usually  exhibit,  and  this  gives  rise  to 
more  or  less  trouble.  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  exhibit?  You 
elect  them  to  office  because  you  trust  them  and  acknowledge  their  ability. 
They  were  made  officers  of  your  show,  in- most  cases,  because  they  are 
prominent  and  successful  breeders.  Naturally,  they  wish  to  ?how  and 
should  be  allowed  to  show  and  win  if  their  birds  have  the  quality,  with- 
out some  disgruntled  exhibitor  accusing  them  of  having  won  because  they 
were  officers  of  the  association.  Be  fair  to  yourselves  and  be  fair  to 
your  officers  and  judge.  Be  sportsmen  enough  to  be  good  losers  or  do 
not  exhibit.  If  you  think  the  judge  is  crooked,  attempt  to  buy  him  and 
you  will  soon  satisfy  yourself  that  you  have  made  two  mistakes — one  in 
.'thinking  that  he  is  crooked  and  the  other  in  tempting  him. 

WHY  EVERY  FARMER  AND  POITLTRY  RAISER  SHOULD  JOIN  THEIR 
STATPJ  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Membership  in  a  state  poultry  association  is  of  far  greater  value  than 
-anyone  realizes.     The  benefits  to  the  industry,  to  the  state,  and  to  the 
indiyidual  member  cannot  be  fully  appreciated. 

:  ,.  The  object  in  joining  the  State  Association  should  not  be  for  the 
.  gop4  which. you  will  derive  from  it,  but  the  main  purpose  should  be  to 
put  something  into  an  organization  that  will  unite  and  build  up  the  in- 
dustry in  which  you  claim  to  be  interested.  If  you  feel  this  way  about 
it,  the  mere  50  cents  or  $1.00  annual  dues  is  but  a  mere  trifle  to  which 
.no  one.  should  object.  Most  of  us  go  to  a  picture  show  or  cafe  or  ice 
.cream  p.arlor  and  soon  "blow  in"  more  than  the  annual  dues  to  the  State 
Poultry  Association. 

;,  ;   .  .  Such  organizations  as  this  have  been  responsible  for  the  Poultry  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Missouri  and  the  poultry  departments  of  other  states. 
-They  have  made  possible  the  great  state  shows,  poultry  meetings  and  con- 
ventions of  various  kinds  for  the  education  and  benefit  of  the  poultry 
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breeders  of  the  state,  A  good  strong  State  Association  with  a  member- 
ship of  several  hundred  or  several  thousand  can  have  a  great  influence  in 
securing  state  aid  for  poultry  work.  In  union  there  is  strength,'  and  if 
the  affairs  of  a  state  poultry  association  are  rightly  handled  such  an  or- 
ganization can  do  an  untold  amount  of  good. 

If  you  can  unite  the  entire  poultry  strength  of  the  state  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  State  Association,  it  is  possible  to  place  its  pure-bred  poul- 
try and  its  market  poultry  products  far  in  the  lead  of  other  states  which 
do  not  so  organize. 

You  can  publish  the  fact  on  your  literature  and  letterheads  that  you 
are  a  member  of  the  State  Association.  It  gives  you  a  standing  which 
you  could  not  have  without  such  membership.  Your  nanie,  address  and 
the  variety  of  poultry  you  breed  are  published  In  the  annual  year  book. 
You  are  placed  in  a  position  to  secure  all  bulletins,  circulars  and  litera- 
ture issued  by  the  association  or  the  State  Experimental  Station.  Every 
poultry  raiser,  whether  it  be  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  should  become  a 
member  of  his  own. State  Poultry  Association,  because  it  is  for  his  own 
interest  and  progress,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  for  the  benefit  and  uplift  of  the  industry  in  general. 

MONTHIjY   meetings   very   BENEFICIAIi 

The  best  poultry  associations  and  those  which  derive  the  in ost  benefit 
from  their  organization  are,  as  a  rule,  those  which  have  monthly  meetings 
and  at  such  meetings  discuss  practical  questions,  have  demonstrations  in 
selection  and  judging  of  poultry,  caponizing,  and  other  work  of  a  practical 
and  educational  value.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  any  associa- 
tion the  importance  of  this  class  of  work.  Arrange  for  special  speakers 
to  appear  on  your  program  occasionally. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  programs  given  here  can  be  used  to  some 
extent,  although  each  organization  should  alter  them  to  suit  local  condi- 
tions. 

The  best  of  such  papers  should  be  submitted  to  the  local  ne>spapeirs. 
farm  papers  and  poultry  journals  for  publication.  In  that  way  your  asso- 
ciation will  get  a  lot  of  free  advertising,  and  much  good  will  be  done  in 
your  community  as  a  result  of  monthly  meetings. 

,    r  - 

We  suggest  the  following  list  of  subjects  for  each  month.  .  Ba;ch  as- 
sociation may  select  and  assign  enough  of  the  different  subjects  to  dif- 
ferent members  so  that  a  full  and  interesting  program  is  assured.  We 
recommend  that  you  vary  the  program  each  month  to  suit  your  local  con- 
ditions. 


Program  for  Jahtiai'y 

1  Business  Meeting.  8     Double  Mating. 

2  Instrumental  Music. 

3  How  to  Improve  the  Flock. 


9    -Preparing  for  Incubation. 


" — '■ ■  10      Canker,  Its  Causes  and  Rgm- 

i      Buying  the  Male  Bird.  edy. 

5      Inbreeding  and  ;the  Results. 


11     General  Discussion. 


6  Line  Breeding.  ^^2     Demonstration    in    Selection 
and  Judging,  using  live  birds. 

7  Male  Quartette. 


1 3     Music. 
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Business  Meeting. 
Orcliestra. 


Program  for  February 

8     Packing   Hatching   Eggs   for 
Shipment. 


Fertilization  of  an  Egg. 

Keeping  Eggs  for  Incubation. 

Selection. of  Eggs  for  Hatch- 
ing. 

Proper  Time  for  Hatching. 

Vocal  Solo. 


9     Running  the  Incubator. 
1 0     Recitation. 


11  Chicks    Dying   in    the    Shell, 
Causes  and  Remedy. 

12  Feeding  the  Breeding  Stock. 

13  General  Discussion. 

1 4  Music. 


Program  for  March 


Business  Meeting. 
Violin  Solo. 


Brooding. 

Feeding  the  Baby  Chick. 


5  Hatching  with  Hens. 

6  Baby     Chick     Diseases     and 
Remedies. 

7  Vocal  Duet. 

8  Feed  Hoppers  for  Baby  Chicks. 


9     Drinking  Fountains  for  Baby 
Chicks. 

10  Selling  Day-Old  Chicks. 

1 1  Song  by  the  Boys  and  Girls 
of  the  Club. 

12  Pedigreeing  Chicks. 

13  Raising  Ducks  for  Profit. 

14  General  Discussion. 

15  Orchestra. 


1  Business  Meeting. 

2  Vocal  Solo. 


Program  for  April 

8     Range  for  Growing  Stock. 


3     Value  of  Grit  and  Lime. 

'4     Keeping  Old  and  Young  Sep- 
arate. 


9      Culling  Young  Stock. 
10     Selling  Broilers. 


Hopper  Feeding. 
Watering  Chicks. 


Best  Method  of  Feeding, 
Brooding  and  Caring  for 
Young  Chicks  and  Growing 
Stock. 


11  How  Boys  and  Girls  Can  Help 
Raise  Poultry. 

12  How  Late  to  Hatch  Chickens. 

13  Raising  Turkeys. 


Business  Meeting. 
Piano  Duet. 


14     General  Discussion. 

15     Music. 

Program  for  May 

6     Late  Hatched  Chicks. 


Recitation. 


Swat  the  Rooster,  or  Selling 
Infertile  Eggs. 

When  to  «ell  Surplus  Breed- 
ers. 


7  Some  Good  Methods  of  Rid- 
ding Mature  Fowls  of  Lice. 

8  Vocal  Solo. 

9  The  Value  of  Guinea  Fowls. 

10     Management   of  the   Poultry 
Yard  in  Summer. 
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11  The  Stolen  Nest. 

12  Demonstration    in    Candling 
and  Grading  Eggs. 


Business  Meeting. 
Orchestra. 


13  General  Discussion. 

1 4  Orchestra. 

Program  for  June 

8     Candling  Eggs. 


Care  of  Summer  Eggs. 

Selling    the     Cockerels     and 
Culls. 

Summer    Roosting  '  Quarters 
for  Poultry. 

The  Broody  iken." 

Special  Music. 


9     Buying    Eggs    on    a    Quality 
Basis. 

10  In  What  Ways  Can  our  Mem- 
bers Co-operate 

1 1  Capons  for  the  Home. 

12  Demonstration  in  Caponizing. 


Business  Meeting. 

Music. 

Care  of  the  Growing  Stock. 

Importance  of  Shade. 

How  to  Improve  the  Quality 
of  Eggs. 

The   Farmer's   Responsibility 
with  Eggs. 


7  Vocal  Music. 

8  The  Merchant's  Responsibility 
with  Eggs. 


13     General  Discussion. 
14     Quartette. 

Program  lor  July 

9     Eggs  and  Cold  Storage. 


10     Recitation. 


11  Judging   Eggs  by  the   Score 
Card. 

12  Crop      Bound,     Causes     and 
Remedy. 

13  Scaly  Leg,  Causes  and  Rem- 
edy. 

14  General  Discussion. 

15  Orchestra. 


Business  Meeting. 
Vocal  Duet. 


Program  for  August 

7     Instrumental  Solo. 


Selecting    and    Conditioning 
Birds  for  the  Fall  Fair. 


4      Comparison  Judging. 


S     Crowding  Young  Stock. 
9     Limberneck. 
10     Raising  Geese, 


5  Selecting  Cockerels  for  Breed- 
ers. 

6  Training  Young  Stock  to  the 
Roost. 


11  Effects   of   an   Empty  Water 
Pan. 

12  General  Discussion. 

13  Appropriate  Song  by  the  En- 
tire Membership. 


Business  Meeting. 
Orchestra. 


Program  lor  September 

5     Things  to  Avoid  in  the  Show- 
room. 

. 6     Meat  Food  in  Summer. 

Preparing  for  the  Molt.  

7     Ladies'  Quartette. 

How  the  Exhibitor  Can  Help  

Make  a  Show.  8     Separating  the  Sexes. 
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9     Going  Light. 

1 0  Recitation. 

11  The  Fall-IIatched  Chick. 


12     Demonstration. 


13  General  Discussion. 

14  Music. 


1     Business  Meeting. 
2-    Piano  Solo. 


Program  for  October 

7     Male  Quartette. 


3  Feed    and    Care    of    Molting 
Fowls. 

4  Molting     of     Elarly     Hatched 
Pullets. 

5  Poultry    Raising    as    a    Side 
Line  to  Farming. 

6  Work  Children  can  do  with 
Poultry. 


8  How  to  Prepare  and  Get  Win- 
ter Eggs. 

9  The  Value  of  Eggs -and  their 
Uses. 

10      Sowing     Pasture     for    Green 
Food. 


11     Prevention      and 
Chicken  Pox. 


Cure      of 


12  General   Discussion. 

1 3  Orchestra. 


Prosram  for  November 


Business  Meeting. 
Orchestra. 


The  Poultry  House. 
Arrangement  of  Interior. 
Ventilation  and  Lighting. 

the      Show 


How  to  Produce  Early  Lay- 
ing Pullets. 

Number  of  Fowls  to  be  Kept 
Through  Winter. 


10     How      to 
Combs. 


Prevent      Frozen 


Preparing      for 
Room. 


7     Vocal  Duet. 


11  Feed  Supply  for  Winter. 

12  Colds,   How  to   Prevent  and 
Cure  Them. 

13  General  Discussion. 

14  Special   Music. 


Business  Meeting. 
Special  Music. 


Program  for  December 

8     Water   for  Fowls  in  Winter. 


Score  Card  Judging. 
Feeding  for  Winter  Eggs. 


9      Caring     for     the     Flock     on 
Snowy  Days. 


10      Recitation. 


Balancing  the  Ration  for  Egg 
Production. 


11     Causes,  Prevention  and  Cure 
of  Roup. 


6  Marketing  Eggs. 

7  Vocal  Solo. 


12     Demonstration. 


13     General  Discussion. 
]  4     Orchestra. 
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Success  or  Failnre-Which  ShaD  It  Be? 

Copyright,  1922,  by  American  Poultry  School 
T.   E.   QUISBNBERRT,   President 


This  is  a  question  which  every  poultryman  would  Uke  to 
have  result  in  the  affirmative.  That  a  comfortable  living  and 
some  money  can  be  made  from  poultry  farming  as  a  business  or 
as  a  side  line,  there  is  no  doubt.  Hundreds  are  doing  it,  and 
many  of  them  are  using  crude  methods  and  out-of-date  equip- 
ment. But  not  every  poultry  raiser  who  knows  how  and  who 
uses  up-to-date  equipment  is  going  to  succeed.  A  man  may  be 
an  expert  at  incubation,  he  may  understand  it  thoroughly,  but 
he  is  not  going  to  get  a  100  per  cent  hatch  in  every  case,  and  in 
many  cases  his  hatch  will  be  an  absolute  failure,  no  matter  how 
extensive  his  knowledge  of  incubation.  Outside  elements,  over 
which  he  has  but  little,  if  any  control,  might  enter  in  and  cause 
the  failure  of  any  expert  incubator  man  in  some  cases.  A 
man  might  be  a  great  banker  and  a  wonderful  financier  and 
understand  the  banking  business  thoroughly,  and  yet  if  such  a 
man  was  not  located  in  a  city  or  a  section  of  the  city  where  there 
was  some  business  he  would  not  make  a  success.  Outside  ele- 
ments or  other  influences  might,  and  do  enter  into  the  affairs 
of  the  best  business  men  sometimes,  and  cause  their  failure. 
Men  in  all  lines  of  business  and  in  all  professions  sometimes 
fail.  Then,  too,  we  cannot  expect  every  man  or  woman  who 
enters  the  field  of  poultry  culture  to  succeed  in  every  case.  We 
must  all  admit,  however,  that  the  person  who  has  studied  and 
tried  to  fit  and  prepare  himself  with  a  storehouse  of  useful  and 
dependable  information  is  much  better  prepared  and  is  much 
more  certain  of  success  than  one  who  goes  at  it  with  no  knowl- 
edge or  training  whatever.  It  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
common  sense  and  good  business  judgment  if  you  are  to  raise 
poultry  successfully,  as  it  is  to  use  those  qualities  in  any  other 
business. 

In  this  course  in  poultry  husbandry  you  have  now  satisfac- 
torily studied  each  lesson  and  passed  each  examination  down  to 
the  present.  There  are  no  further  examinations  or  questions  to 
be  answered.  We  are  about  to  give  you  our  parting  advice  as  far 
as  the  printed  lessons  are  concerned.  We  hope  and  expect  to 
hear  from  you  from  time  to  time,  and  we  desire  to  aid  you  in  all 
the  problems  which  may  confront  you  in  your  efforts  to  raise 
poultry  successfully.  In  fact  we  hope  our  relations  with  you  and 
the  real  instruction  which  you  are  to  receive  from  this  School  have 
just  fairly  begun.  You  should  now  begin  to  put  the  course  into 
practice,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  over  the  rough  places,  and  use  our  best  endeavor  to  in- 
sure your  success  in  poultry  work  and  to  aid  you  in  avoiding 


failure.  So  we  want  you  to. consider  this  lesson  more  as  a  per- 
sonal letter  of  parting  advice  and  warning  than  as  a  stereotyped 
scientific  lesson. 


What  Became  of  the  Profits? 

The  man  who  enters  the  poultry  business  with  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  same,  who  has  to  proceed  blindly  or  by  guess,  and 
who  has  to  experiment  for  himself,  would  have  been  far  better 
off,  as  a  rule,  had  he  never  started  in  the  first  place.  The  time  is 
certain  to  come  when  he  will  tear  his  hair  and  work  until  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  and  when  he  will  be  absolutely  disgusted 
and  discouraged.  Haphazard  methods,  guess  work,  carelessness 
and  a  lack  of  love  for  poultry  or  the  lack  of  an  actual  knowledge 


,  LOW  VITALITY 
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WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  PROFITS? 

of  the  business  is  certain  to  lead  to  failure.  A  lavish  expenditure 
of  money  is  not  necessary.  "Starting  right  and  keeping  right"  is 
the  one  key  that  unlocks  the  success  box.  Many  persons,  from . 
an  apparently  poor  beginning,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, have  won  distinction  and  wealth,  while  others  with  gilded 
houses  and  canopied  runs,  stocked  with  breeding  birds  that  cost 
fabulous  sums  have  made  utter  failures.  No  person  will  ever 
reap  beyond  ordinary  success  in  the  Poultry  Business  without 
possessing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  demands,  the  wants,  the  de- 
sires and  the  necessities  of  their  flock.  These  can  be  acquired  by 
sad  experiences  and  costly  experiments,  but  it  is  far  better,  much 
cheaper,  more  satisfactory,  safer  and  saner  to  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge from  some  one  who  knows. 


The  Man  Who  Knows 

The  man  who  goes  into  his  poultry  house  with  one  bucket 
of  Feed  and  two  buckets  of  Knowledge  and  Training  is  the  man 
who  succeeds.  It  is  simply  a  leap  in  the  dark  that  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  positive  loss  and  failure  to  attempt  poultry  raising 
without  this  knowledge  and  training.  In  every  business,  in  every 
calling,  in  every  profession,  in  every  walk  of  life.  Knowledge  is 
Power.  There  is  no  business  in  the  world  that  will  bring  greater 
pleasure  or  more  profit  in  proportion  to  the  amount  invested  than 
will  the  poultry  business,  providing  the  man  who  undertakes  it 
has  laid  a  solid  foundation  and  built  from  a  storehouse  of  infor- 


THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS 

mation.  Every  success  in  the  poultry  business  can  be  traced  to 
the  man  behind  the  flock.  You  will  find  that  he  has  been  a  close 
student  of  his  business ;  he  has  not  been  afraid  of  work ;  and  he 
has  given  constant  thought  and  attention  to  details  and  has  pro- 
ceeded with  a  definite  object  in  view.  No  obstacle  is  too  big  for 
such  a  man  to  overcome  and  success  eventually  crowns  the  ef- 
forts of  all  such  poultrymen.  The  object  of  this  Course  in  Poul- 
try Husbandry  has  been  to  furnish  information  and  offer  true 
and  tried  methods,  which  enable  thousands  of  our  students  to 
succeed,  while  others  fail.  Our  motto  is,  "Help  A.  P.  S.  Students 
to  Succeed." 


LARGE  PROPOSITIONS  REQUIRE  LARGE  ABILITY 

Many  people  get  the  idea  that  because  they  raise  100  to 
500  chickens  each  year  and  because  they  have  very  little  loss, 
that  they  are  expert  poultrymen.  Most  of  these  people  have 
plenty  of  range  for  their  poultry.  The  chicks  are  not  so  crowded 
but  what  they  do  well  and  make  part  of  their  own  living.  There 
are  not  so  many  chickens  in  this  size  flock  but  what  the  one  rais- 
ing them  has  plenty  of  time  for  details  and  they  do  not  have 
to  depend  upon  hired  help,  who  are  more  or  less  disinterested 
and  inexperienced.  Therefore,  they  succeed  wonderfully  well  and 
make  a  big  profit  per  hen  on  these  small  flocks.  They  thus  get 
the  idea  that  if  they  can  do  this  well  with  100  to  500,  that  they 
could  soon  become  wealthy  if  they  had  a  larger  plaice,  and  could 
devote  all  their  time  to  the  business  and  hire  extra  help  so  that 
they  might  keep  from  5,000  to  20,000  laying  hens  and  raise  that 
many  chicks  each  year.  Right  here  is  where  failure  comes  in 
many  cases.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  raising  100  to  500 
chickens  successfully  and  raising  numbers  running  from  5,000  to 
20,000  as  there  is  between  day  and  night. 

In  the  latter  case,  you  will  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  others 
for  a  large  part  of  the  outside  work  and  actual  labor  of  breeding, 
incubation,  brooding,  feeding  and  caring  for  your  flock.  This 
help  will  not  take  the  same  pains  and  the  same  interest  in  the 
details  that  you  did.  With  the  small  flocks,  your  table  scraps 
and  many  little  things  of  that  sort  counted  more  than  you  thought. 
Your  poultry  were  not  crowded,  they  had  free  range  and  made 
a  part  of  their  own  living  from  bugs,  worms,  grass,  sprouts,  roots 
^nd  such  things  as  they  could  pick  up.  Now  you  are  crowded ; 
it  is  strictly  a  commercial  proposition ;  everything  must  be  bought 
and  fed ;  you  must  depend  upon  hired  labor  and  it  must  be  paid 
for  from  the  proceeds;  the  hens  and  the  capacity  of  the  farm 
must  be  pushed  to  the  limit.    What  shall  the  harvest  be? 

We  have  seen  many  people  raise  100  to  500  chickens  each 
year  and  do  it  with  ease  and  make  a  handsome  profit.  And  we 
have  seen  these  same  people  undertake  to  raise  a  few  thousand 
chickens  on  a  larger  farm  and  make  an  absolute  failure.  Here 
again  you  can  see  the  need  of  a  thorough  training  and  an  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  the  business  if  you  are  to  succeed  in  a  large  way. 
You  take  our  advice  and  make  certain  of  "Safety  First." 

POULTRY  FARMING  BY  PROXY  IS  DANGEROUS 

A  great  many  men  with  some  wealth  conceive  the  idea  that 
there  is  big  money  in  the  poultry  business.  They  know  noth- 
ing about  the  business  themselves  and  they  employ  someone  who 
comes  highly  recommended,  but  who  truthfully  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  raising  chickens  in  a  large  way.  The  owner  and 
financial  backer  of  the  proposition  knows  nothing  about  how  to 
equip,  arrange,  or  handle  his  proposition  so  as  to  make  money 
from  it.    His  trusted  employee  knows  but  little  more,  in  far  too 


many  cases,  and  too  often  has  some  pet  theories  and  hobbies  of 
his  own  that  he  wants  to  try  out  at  the  other  fellow's  expense. 
Besides,  you  seldom  find  a  hired  man  who  will  take  the  same 
interest  in  such  a  business  and  be  as  careful  of  the  little  details 
and  the  leaks  as  would  the  owner  himself  if  he  were  running  his 
own  business.  Therefore,  we  say  that  it  seldom  pays  and  is  a 
dangerous  proposition  to  operate  a  poultry  farm  by  proxy. 

It  is  advisable  in  all  such  cases  as  this  to  see  that  the  man- 
ager and  every  one  employed  on  the  place  is  competent,  is  indus- 
trious, and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  We  would 
require  them  to  take  a  course  in  some  College  of  Agriculture,  or 
let  them  take  a  correspondence  course  in  poultry  husbandry  along 
with  their  work.  We  would  discourage  any  one  from  investing 
a  dollar  in  a  poultry  farm  if  they  did  not  expect  to  operate  it 
themselves,  or  require  their  employees  to  complete  some  reliable 
course  in  poultry  husbandry,  or  show  some  evidence  of  their 
knowledge  and  ability,  outside  of  their  own  word  of  mouth  and 
ordinary  recommendations.  Capital  entrusted  to  the  right  sort 
of  men,  who  are  thoroughly  equipped,  can  be  made  to  produce  a 
nice  profit  in  the  poultry  business  the  same  as  in  any  other  busi- 
ness. But  capital  alone,  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  and 
unequipped  would-be-poultryman,  is  practically  as  good  as  lost 
when  it  is  invested  in  such  an  enterprise.  These  are  facts  worthy 
of  consideration. 

INDUSTRY  NECESSARY  TO  SUCCESS 

In  order  to  succeed  it  is  necessary  to  work  early  and  late 
practically  every  season  of  the  year.  On  the  average  farm  most 
of  the  work  with  poultry  comes  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
each  evening ;  during  the  middle  of  the  day  there  is  not  a'  great 
deal  of  compulsory  work.  But  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  with  poultry  seven  days  in  the  week  and  365 
days  in  the  year.  The  feeding  and  watering  and  gathering  of  the 
eggs  must  be  done  and  should  not  be  neglected.  While  this  is  all 
true,  yet  it  is  a  pleasant  and  fascinating  work  to  the  average 
person,  and  especially  to  those  who  love  poultry.  It  is  not  hard 
work,  but  it  is  constant.  The  man  who  succeeds  with  poultry  is 
the  man  who  will  see  that  his  fowls  are  not  neglected,  no  matter 
what  the  hour  may  be.  The  successful  man  is  often  the  one  who 
goes  through  his  houses  occasionally  at  night  with  a  lantern. 
There  is  not  as  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  as  people  imagine  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  sit  up  at  night  with  incubators  and  all  that 
sort  of  tommy-rot  which  we  hear  so  much  about,  but  the  point 
we  are  trying  to  make  is  that  the  successful  man  is  the  one  who 
will  look  after  his  business  night  and  day,  or  whenever  it  requires 
his  attention.  This  applies  to  the  poultry  business.  There  are 
certain  details  which  must  be  looked  after  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  hours  or  what  may  be  the  weather  conditions. 

Poultry  raising  is  not  a  get-rich-quick  business.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  throw  out  any  old  kind  of 
feed  and  gather  up  high  priced  eggs.    It  is  a  fascinating,  healthful 


and  pleasant  occupation,  but  it  is  a  business  which  requires  con- 
stant attention  to  details  and  is  not  the  snap  which  some  people 
picture  it  to  be.  There  is  nothing  worth  while  which  does  not  re- 
quire some  labor. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  FLOCK 

Just  as  the  man  behind  the  gun  who  hits  or  misses  the 
mark,  just  so  is  the  man  behind  the  flock  who  can  make  or 
unmake  the  best  calculated  plans  for  poultry  raising.  You  very 
often  find  people  who  will  tell  you  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  poultry  business,  that  they  have  tried  it  only  to  find  that 
there  is  no  money  in  it,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  show  for 
their  money  and  labor  invested,  except  losses.  I  am  sure  that 
they  are  right,  but,  if  you  will  make  a  careful  analysis  of  their 
failure,  you  will  find  that  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  man  or 
woman  was  to  blame. 

For  every  failure  in  the  business,  I  will  make  the  prediction 
that  it  can  be  directly  traced  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  atten- 
tion to  details,  haphazard  methods,  carelessness ;  or,  probably,  a 
lack  of  actual  business  knowledge,  or  perhaps  a  lack  of  love  for 
poultry. 

It  is  the  man  who  makes  his  flock  and  not  the  flock  that 
makes  the  man.  The  flock  will  make  the  man  provided  he  will 
give  constant  thought  and  attention  to  details  and  proceed  with 
his  work  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  Every  success  in  the 
poultry  business  can  be  traced  to  the  "man  behind  the  flock." 
The  influence  of  the  "man  behind  the  flock"  must  be  shown  in  the 
business  methods  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  his  flock.  Therefore,  please  bear  this  thought  in  mind, 
that  if  you  fail  it  is  generally  your  own  fault  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "man  behind  the  flock"  is  really  the  one  big  thing 
in  the  business.  Success  is  directly  traceable  to  the  love  of  poul- 
try and  to  a  study  of  tested  methods  of  others  who  have 
reaped  a  reward  for  their  enterprise.  Be  wide  awake  to  any- 
thing that  will  solve  your  poultry  problems,  be  those  problems  a 
baffling  disease,  or  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  flock  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

PEP  AND  COMMON  SENSE  BRING  RESULTS 

"When  some  bright  mind  solves  the  problem  of  why  ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  the  people  who  engage  in  business  pursuits  fail ; 
when  the  question  is  settled  why  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  people 
own  their  own  homes ;  when  the  question  of  why  the  very  rich 
are  growing  richer  and  the  very  poor  are  growing  poorer  has 
been  unraveled ;  when  we  understand  why  millions  go  half  nour- 
ished while  the  land  is  panting  with  a  plenitude;  when  a  myriad 
of  mysteries  like  these  are  cleared  away,  then  will  it  be  known 
why  so  many  persons  who  engage  in  the  poultry  business  fail  and 
so  very  few  succeed. 

"The  successful  poultry  raiser  need  not.  have  a  college  edu- 
cation or  be  informed  on  the  arts  or  the  crafts,  though  he  would 
be  all  the  better  off  if  he  possessed  these  accomplishments,  but 


he  must  have  adaptability  for  the  business.  He  must  understand 
the  wants  and  the  desires  of  his  flocks,  and  care  for  them  as  he 
does  for  his  children  by  providing  for  them  in  fair  and  foul 
weather.  If  he  does  not  want  to  do  these  things — if  he  wants 
his  flock  to  'just  grow' — he  had  better  save  his  money,  time  and 
a  disappointment,  for  fail  he  will  if  any  department  of  the  busi- 
ness is  neglected. 

"If  a  man  or  woman  desires  to  'kill  a  Uttle  time'  or  'just 
fool  with  a  few  chickens'  they  should  not  be  classed  as  being  in 
the  'poultry  business.'  They  are  not.  They  belong  to  that  large 
class  that  really  and  truly  'kill  time'  and  'fobl  with  chickens,'  yet 
the  indiscriminating  public  regard  them  as  such  and  when  one 
of  them  'fails'  another  failure  in  the  poultry  business  is  checked 
up.  Fortunately,  however,  the  world  is  becoming  a  little  more 
discriminating  and  is  not  so  seriously  considering  the  person  who 
is  'killing  time'  and  'fooling  around.' 

"To  succeed  in  the  poultry  business  means  the  same  close  ap- 
plication of  business  principles  and  the  same  wise  expenditure 
of  capital  that  is  applied  to  any  other  calling,  whether  it  be 
among  the  professions,  tradesmen  or  artisans.  A  lavish  expen- 
diture of  money  is  not  necessary.  Starting  right  is  one  of  the 
keys  that  unlocks  the  success  box,  this  theme  being  too  big  a  sub- 
ject to  discuss  here.  Many  persons  from  an  apparently  poor  be- 
ginning have  won  distinction  and  wealth,  while  others  with  gilded 
houses  and  canopied  runs  stocked  with  breeding  pens  that  cost 
fabulous .  sums  have  made  utter  failures.  Procrastination  and 
vermin  will  route  the  finest  hennery  on  the  continent,  while  per- 
severance, some  money,  much  patience  and  cleanliness  will  bring 
a  lowly  start  to  a  lofty  pinnacle.  A  doctor  will  not  be  much  of 
a  success  unless  he  understands  the  science  of  medicine,  has  pa- 
tience and  knows  how  to  apply  the  remedies  to  the  disease.  A 
merchant,  though  he  occupies  the  best  located  building  in  his 
town,  will  not  grow  rich  unless  he  has  the  goods  to  sell  which  the 
people  want,  understands  the  art  of  securing  customers  and  has 
sufficient  executive  force  to  hold  his  trade  when  once  established. 
An  emery  wheel  will  never  grind  a  scythe  unless  there  is  driving 
and  guiding  power  back  of  it.  No  person  will  ever  reach  beyond 
ordinary  success  in  the  poultry  business  without  possessing  clear 
knowledge  of  the  demands,  the  wants,  the  desires,  the  necessities, 
of  their  flocks.  The  breeder  should  understand  the  anatomy  of 
the  fowl,  their  natural  habits,  and  should  study  their  disposi- 
tions. These  can  be  acquired  by  sad  experience,  observation, 
reading  and  studying. 

"Naturally  a  'bird  of  the  field,'  flocks  of  poultry  are  now 
confined  in  small  houses  and  short  runs.  From  liberty  and  free- 
dom they  are  brought  to  close  quarters.  From  securing  much 
of  their  own  food  by  roaming  the  neighborhood  the  best  poultry 
of  today  have  their  every  want  supplied.  From  laying  her  eggs 
under  the  barn  in  the  straw  stack,  or  in  the  hay  loft,  Biddy  is  now 
trapnested.  From  roosting  under  the  shed  or  in  the  trees  she 
now  sleeps  on  an  easy  perch  in  a  comfortable  house.  With  the 
incubator  and  the  brooder  she  is  saved  the  time  and  care,  the 


vicissitudes  of  hatching  and  rearing  the  young.  Passing  from  the 
natural  to  much  that  is  artificial  the  hen  has  grown  in  productive- 
ness, in  weight,  in  value  and  in  appearance.  Government  statis- 
tics say  the  average  hen  in  America  lays  80  eggs  in  a  year.  The 
successful  poultryman  would  chop  the  head  off  of  any  hen  that 
will  not  produce  115  eggs  in  a  year.  In  a  contest  lasting  through 
a  year  a  hen  confined  with  four  other  hens  in  a  small  house  on  a 
small  run  laid  281  eggs.  In  82  consecutive  days  she  laid  82  eggs 
and  she  sold — actually  sold — for  $800.00  cash.  And  she  was  worth 
every  cent  of  the  price.  The  man  who  produced  her  is  'in'  the 
'poultry  business.'  He  is  not  'killing  time'  or  'fooling  with  a  few 
chickens.'  He  has  brains  and  ability,  and  is  using  them  just  as 
does  the  manager  of  the  great  department  store.  The  lack  of 
application,  the  want  of  discernment,  the  failure  to  see  what  is 
going  on  before  you,  the  lack  of  power  to  learn  by  experience, 
gives  an  insight  into  many  of  the  causes  why  multitudes  fail  to 
make  money  raising  poultry-^and  making  money  is  the  mark  of 
success.  In  every  business,  in  every  calling,  in  every  profession, 
in  all  the  walks  of  life  this  is  true. 

"Every  year  the  poultry  industry  increases  in  volume  and 
in  wealth.  Experiment  stations  throughout  the  country  are  pay- 
ing as  much  attention  to  the  proper  raising  of  fowls  as  they  are 
to  the  proper  production  of  corn.  It  is  not  the  intent  to  place 
either  industry  on  a  'scientific'  basis,  but  rather  on  common 
sense  ground — ^to  try  to  get  the  people  to  see  that  they  are  wast- 
ing time,  money,  energy — their  very  lives — in  producing  inferior 
products  when  a  superior  stock  and  grain  are  easier  to  handle 
and  are  what  the  people  demand,  saying  nothing  of  the  profits 
accruing  therefrom. 

"Put,  into  the  poultry  business  the  same  tact  and  talent  that 
the  business  man  puts  into  his  merchandising  and  the  same  re- 
sults will  follow.  There  will  always  be  the  'big'  store  in  the 
twenty  story  sky  scraper.  There  will  always  be  the  'country' 
store  at  the  cross  roads.  Both  supply  a  want.  There  is  the  great 
middle  ground  in  which  all  can  stand  and  where  all  but  the  negli- 
gent can  succeed.  There  will  always  be  the  vermin  infested  hen 
and  she  will  always  sell  to  the  huckster  at  the  lowest  price,  while 
the  hen  bred  for  usefulness  will  be  on  dress  parade  in  the  show 
ring,  she  will  be  housed  and  fed  the  best,  her  eggs,  her  progeny 
and  herself  will  attract  wide  attention  and  she  will  sell  for  the 
high  price." 

REASONS  WHY  SOME  FAIL 

Lack  of  attention  to  detail  is  vital  in  poultry  raising.  You 
could  not  expect  to  get  the  most  out  of  any  business  in  which 
you  might  engage,  if  you  did  not  give  it  your  very  best  thought 
and  attention.  I  do  not  know  of  any  business  or  industry  that 
will  run  itself  and  insure  a  profit  to  the  owner  without  the  care 
or  oversight  of  some  person  who  understands  how  to  manage  it. 
The  poultry  business  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.    The  details  of 
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the  work  must  be  attended  to.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  drift  into 
the  rut  of  neglect.  One  neglect  leads  to  another,  and  it  won't 
be  long  until  you  will  find  that  success  is  gradually  slipping  from 
you,  and  that  your  work  will  be  so  piled  up  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  get  from  under  the  load  which  you  have 
allowed  to  accumulate.  You  must  care  for  every  part  of  the 
work,  and  give  this  care  when  it  is  most  needed.    Be  prompt. 

The  causes  of  failure  are  many.  Allowing  the  poultry  houses 
to  become  filthy,  or  allowing  the  droppings  to  accumulate  either 
in  the  poultry  houses  or  in  the  coops  occupied  by  the  young  chicks, 
is  certain  to  lead  to  trouble.  These  are  places  where  disease  and 
lice  will  flourish,  and,  if  you  are  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  out  of  your  flock.  Proper  methods  of  care  and  cleanliness 
will  enable  you  to  do  this.  You  had  better  give  a  little  extra 
attention  from  day  to  day  and  keep  the  fowls  in  good  condition 
rather  than  to  allow  something  like  this  to  get  a  start  and  then 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  trying  to  eliminate  it. 

Many  failures  are  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  business  which  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  work  to 
the  best  advantage  at  all  times.  You  must  learn  the  business. 
The  one  who  does  not  thoroughly  understand  the  work  and  suf- 
fers some  losses  has  more  in  his  favor  than  the  one  who  does 
understand  it  and  through  neglect  allows  a  loss  to  occur. 

These  small  details  if  neglected  and  allowed  to  accumulate 
will  lead  to  loss  and  often  to  failure.  Good  feed  may  fail  to 
bring  the  proper  results  if  the  fowls  lack  a  supply  of  grit,  or  a 
lack  of  grit  may  lead  to  digestive  disorders  that  will  result  in 
diseases,  deaths  and  losses.  Lack  of  water  will  cut  down  the  egg 
yield.  Grit  and  water  do  not  cost  much  and  many  consider  them 
of  small  importance,  yet  the  lack  of  them  may  upset  your  whole 
plans.  Lack  of  pure,  fresh  water,  green  food,  protection  from 
enemies  and  animals,  and  many  other  small  things  might  be  re- 
sponsible for  failure.  The  wise  poultryman  is  the  one  who  will 
keep  on  the  lookout  for  these  small  details. 

EASY  TO  FIGURE  PROFITS 

There  are  perhaps  but  few  businesses  where  it  is  so  easy  to 
take  a  pencil  and  paper  and  make  a  millionaire  out  of  yourself 
quicker  than  to  figure  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  poultry, 
and  you  can  start  with  only  one  hen  at  that,  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to  figure  the  profits  and  that  it  shows  such 
glowing  prospects  we  would  not  advise  any  one  to  engage  in  this 
business  who  is  looking  for  a  "get  rich  quick"  scheme,  for  few 
people  of  that  sort  make  a  success  of  anything. 

The  country  over  is  dotted  with  elaborate  poultry  plants 
which  have  been  constructed  by  just  such  people  at  great  expense, 
but  which  can  be  bought,  in  many  cases,  at  junk  prices.  These 
are  usually  pet  theories  worked  out  by  successful  city  business 
men  who  get  the  idea  that  anybody  could  raise  chickens.  These 
people  began  at  the  top  and  worked  down,  instead  of  beginning 
and  laying  a  foundation  such  as  you  have  done  by  taking  thig 


course  and  getting  some  experience.  Knowledge  and  training — 
safe  and  sane  methods^ — are  absolutely  essential  to  one's  success, 
and  it  is  best  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  build  up. 

It  is  a  business  that  has  its  ups  and  downs.  It  has  its  profits 
and  its  losses  like  any  other  business.  The  whole  thing  centers 
on  the  one  point  of  bringing  poultry  keeping  down  to  a  matter  of 
business  enterprise  and  common  sense. 

Any  one  who  is  looking  for  a  soft  job  had  better  not  attempt 
to  raise  poultry.  There  is  work,  rain  or  shine,  365  days  in  the 
year.  The  amount  of  success  in  "dollars  and  sense"  is  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  of  birds  and  the  area  of  space  devoted  to 
their  keeping,  as  the  comparative  degree  of  success  with  a  small 
or  large  flock  in  the  back  yard  or  on  larger  space  varies  but  little, 
providing  you  know  and  apply  correct  methods. 

The  variety  of  birds  kept  makes  but  little  material  differ- 
ence. There  is  need  of  the  same  thoughtful  attention  and  watch- 
ful care  in  the  keeping  of  a  small  flock  as  is  neceessary  on  any 
of  the  large  poultry  farms. 

Short  cuts,  schemes  and  "isms"  haven't  any  more  place  in 
poultry  keeping  than  in  any  other  commercial  pursuit.  A  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  details  and  a  regularity  of  routine,  coupled 
with  cleanliness  and  perseverance  will  pay  in  poultry  keeping 
as  well  as  in  other  businesses. 


STUDY  SUCCESSES  AS  WELL  AS  FAILURES 

Those  who  know  of  failures  in  the  poultry  business  might 
profit  thereby  and  become  wiser  if  they  were  to  take  the  time 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  such  failures.  If  such  plants  are 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  you  it  would  pay  you  to  visit 
them  and  try  to  profit  by  their  mistakes.  If  you  know  of  any 
chicken  business  that  is  paying  in  or  near  your  community  where 
you  might  gain  a  store  of  information,  if  it  is  possible  you  should 
visit  such  a  place  and  make  personal  observations.  You  should 
at  all  times  seek  the  very  best  information  that  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  get.  Make  investigations  and  examinations.  Size  up  dif- 
ferent poultrymen  and  their  farms  and  make  deductions  that 
you  can  apply  in  your  own  business.  If  once  started,  stick  to 
the  business  through  thick  and  thin  and  do  not  become  discour- 
aged when  a  few  things  go  wrong. 


UNREASONABLE  RESULTS  EXPECTED 

I  do  not  know  of  any  business  where  such  impossible  results 
are  anticipated  and  demanded  as  we  often  find  by  the  average 
man  who  speaks  of  this  business  or  by  many  who  contemplate 
engaging  in  poultry  raising. 

One  man  said,  "Well,  it  is  a  nice  clean  business,  not  much 
work,  you  are  your  own  boss,  etc.  If  I  could  be  assured  that  I 
could  make  $5,000  a  year  at  it,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
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m  making  a  start."  No,  neither  would  any  one  else.  Where  is 
the  man  who  can  step  into  any  business  and  with  a  limited  capi- 
tal be  guaranteed  a  net  income  of  $5,000  a  year?  The  man  who 
made  the  statement  could  not  command  one-fifth  of  that  salary 
and  really  earn  the  money.  Such  people  as  this  often  enter  the 
poultry  business  and  then  blame  the  business  because  of  their 
failure.  You  will  note  that  he  stated  that  not  much  work  was 
required.  This  is  another  mistaken  idea  that  many  have,  and 
when  they  get  into  the  business  they  find  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed and  they  soon  become  discouraged  and  finally  quit. 

"Can  you  insure  me  against  failure,"  asked  another  indi- 
vidual. Is  there  any  business  in  the  world  that  guarantees  one's 
success?  Why,  then,  expect  the  poultry  business  to  insure  you 
against  failure?  There  is  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  those  who 
have  pluck  and  grit,  who  have  knowledge  and  business  sense  and 
who  will  properly  apply  same.  The  speculator  is  generally  con- 
tent with  a  10  per  cent  dividend  but  the  man  who  invests  in 
poultry  expects  far  more,  as  a  rule. 

There  is  still  another  class,  who  have  been  doing  indoor  work 
and  have  poor  health,  and  whom  the  doctor  has  advised  to  get 
some  outdoor  occupation.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such  men  pick 
out  the  poultry  business,  "as  the  wbrk  is  light  and  the  investment 
small."  Their  supply  of  available  cash  is  very  limited  and  their 
store  of  knowledge  is  less.  What  is  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
undertakings?  Failure  is  plainly  written  upon  the  face  of  them. 
There  is  a  reasonable  profit  in  the  business  to  even  this  class, 
and  often-times  their  health  is  restored  by  undertaking  poultry 
work  and,  in  such  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  restored  health  is 
worth  all  that  money  can  buy,  and  is  a  fortune  within  itself,  and 
even  if  this  class  suffered  a  slight  loss  they  ought  to  feel  well 
repaid  for  having  undertaken  the  poultry  business. 

There  are  others  who  have  no  money  but  would  like  to  lease 
or  buy  an  established  poultry  farm,  if  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell 
or  lease  the  place,  on  condition  that  the  money  come  out  of  the 
profits  reahzed  on  the  farm.  Such  chances  are  as  scarce  as 
hen's  teeth,  and  in  most  cases  a  man  would  not  succeed  even  if 
he  were  given  the  opportunity. 

There  is  still  another  class  who  have  failed  at  every  other 
sort  of  business  in  which  they  ever  engaged,  yet  who  feel  that 
they  can  make  a  howling  success  in  raising  poultry. 

There  are  scores  of  other  men  who  are  looking  for  jobs  on 
poultry  farms  that  want  to  learn  the  business  and  expect  to  be 
paid  a  salary  while  doing  it.  They  want  to  learn  at  the  other 
fellow's  expense.  In  other  words,  they  expect  such  a  large  salary 
that  they  really  want  you  to  teach  them  how  to  make  a  Hving 
and  also  pay  them  for  the  privilege  of  being  taught.  This  is  a 
splendid  way  for  beginners  to  learn  the  business,  but  during  that 
period  they  ought  to  be  content  with  a  small  wage  and  ought  to 
apply  themselves  so  as  to  make  their  services  really  of  some 
value  to  the  man  or  farm  for  which  they  are  working. 
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LOCATION 

In  the  first  place,  a  suitauie  location  should  be  sought.  By 
suitable  location,  we  not  only  mean  a  piece  of  land  that  is  suited 
for  raising  poultry  and  producing  eggs,  but  so  located  that  you 
will  have  a  demand  and  a  market  for  all  that  you  produce  and 
at  a  good  price,  a  price  that  will  insure  you  a  profit  above  the 
cost  of  production.  What  profit  would  there  be  in  any  business, 
if  you  were  so  far  from  a  railroad  or  so  far  from  a  good  market 
that  the  transportation  charges  would  eat  up  all  your  profits? 
Many  great  coal  fields  and  rich  minerals  of  various  kinds  remain 
undeveloped  today  because  they  are  so  far  from  a  market  that 
it  is  not  profitable  to  mine  them. 

If  a  poultryman  selects  a  location  where  he  is  so  far  frpm 
market  that  his  product  deteriorates  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer, or  so  far  that  the  transportation  charges  exceed  the  value 
of  the  product,  he  is  handicapping  himself  at  the  very  beginning 
and  makes  his  chances  of  failure  greater  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  Do  not  get  too  far  from  market.  Do  not  get  located  at 
such  a  point  that  your  eggs  and  poultry  will  be  compelled  to  be 
transferred  several  times  en  route.  Try  to  locate  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  your  produce  at  good  prices. 

Yet  a  good  location  has  also  to  do  with  the  kind  of  soil  and 
the  lay  of  the  land.  You  may  be  near  a  good  market,  and  still 
ruin  your  chances  of  success  by  making  a  poor  selection  of  land. 
We  do  not  care  how  favorable  other  conditions  may  be,  many 
failures  are  made  certain  before  a  single  building  is  erected  or 
a  head  of  stock  is  put  on  the  farm.  There  are  thousands  of 
failures  due  to  this  one  fault.  You  cannot  be  too  particular 
about  this  one  thing.  With  a  good  location,  you  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  overcome  many  other  mistakes  which  you  are  certain  to  make. 
But  with  a  poor  location,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  succeed,  no 
matter  how  good  your  methods  may  be. 

We  recently  visited  a  farm  that  was  about  to  fail.  They 
had  a  very  flat  piece  of  bottom  land  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  on 
which  they  had  erected  all  their  poultry  houses.  There  was 
always  a  fog  hovering  over  the  place.  The  atmosphere  was  damp 
and  cold,  and  there  was  no  air  drainage.  The  result  was  that 
colds  and  roup  put  this  man  out  of  business.  Air  drainage  is 
just  as  important  as  water  drainage.  This  same  man  had  200 
acres  of  fine  land  suitable  for  poultry  raising  just  adjoining  this. 
He  had  simply  made  a  mistake  in  the  selection  of  a  location  for 
his  poultry  buildings  and  yards.  The  trouble  and  expense,  the 
loss  of  birds,  the  extra  labor  required  in  doctoring  sick  fowls, 
and  the  decrease  in  egg  production,  caused  by  the  birds  being 
out  of  condition  and  feeling  uncomfortable  because  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  location  in  which  they  were  living,  over-balanced  all 
the  benefits  of  good  equipment  which  the  man  had,  and  it  simply 
put  him  out  of  business.  A  mistake  of  this  sort,  made  at  the 
very  beginning  of  your  career  as  a  poultryman,  would  more  than 
likely  prove  fatal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  your  knowledge  of  the 
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poultry  business  might  be  the  very  best  as  far  as  methods  and 
other  factors  were  concerned.  A  few  dollars  spent  in  finding  a 
suitable  location  may  save  you  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
later  on. 

By  a  suitable  location,  we  mean  land  that  has  good  surface 
drainage  and  air  drainage.  We  mean  soil  that  is  sandy  or  gravel- 
ly, or  a  rich  black  loam.  We  warn  you  against  cold,  damp  clay 
land.  Get  up  on  the  hillside,  or  on  a  spot  that  is  dry  and  at  least 
as  high  as  most  of  the  country  surrounding  it.  Try  to  select  a 
location  where  your  houses  can  face  the  sun,  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  day,  and  where  your  fowls  will  be  protected  from  the  hard 
winds,  if  your  country  is  subjected  to  such.  Avoid  any  location 
where  the  land  is  sour  or  easily  becomes  sour,  and  where  the  land 
is  covered  with  a  green  scum  or  moss.  Avoid  marshy  land. 
Select  a  porous  soil. 

On  account  of  the  soils  and  climates  of  the  different  states 
varying  so,  it  is  impossible  to  state  just  how  many  hens  can  be 
or  should  be  kept  on  an  acre  of  ground.  In  certain  sections  of 
California,  where  the  climate  is  dry  and  the  soil  dry  and  sandy, 
1,000  or  more  hens  can  be  kept  on  an  acre  of  ground;  but  in 
most  sections  of  many  other  states,  where  there  is  considerable 
cold,  damp,  clay  soil,  and  often  continued  damp  rainy  spells,  and 
where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  pack  and  become  sour  and  diseased, 
it  is  not  safe  to  keep  more  than  200  or  300  hens  to  the  acre.  So 
you  can  see  that  much  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the  location. 
Do  not  handicap  yourself  by  making  a  bad  start. 

HOUSES 

Mistakes  made  in  housing  poultry  are  often  costly  and  some- 
times fatal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  elaborate  or  expensive 
houses.  That  is  onei  mistake  which  is  quite  common  with  such 
persons  as  those  who  start  out  with  a  lot  of  money  to  invest  in 
equipment.  The  things  to  be  desired  in  any  poultry  house  are 
convenience,  simplicity,  comfort,  sanitation,  dryness,  sunlight, 
and  proper  ventilation. 

The  winter  egg  yield  can  be  increased  or  kept  at  the  maxi- 
mum if  the  poultry  is  properly  housed  and  receives  proper  care. 
The  house  plays  a  very  important  part  and  if  properly  designed 
and  constructed  will;  advance  you  well  along  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess in  the  poultry  business.  Improper  housing  is  often  respon- 
sible for  many  ills  and  for  great  mortality. 

A  good  poultry  house  can  scarcely  be  built  for  less  than  an 
average  cost  of  $1.00  per  bird  for  the  average  climate.  In  no 
event  do  we  believe  a  poultryman  would  be  justified  in  building 
a  house  that  would  cost  him  more  than  $2.00  per  bird  capacity. 
The  houses  should  be  equipped  with  labor  saving  devices.  One 
man  must  be  able  to  handle  a  large  number  of  hens  if  he  is  to 
make  money  in  the  poultry  business.  The  amount  6f  floor  space 
per  hen  should  be  about  three  square  feet  for  laying  stock,  and 
from  four  square  feet  up  for  the  breeding  stock.  The  breeding 
stock  should  be  compelled  to  take  lots  of  exercise,  while  the  laying 
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stock  require  just  enough  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  It  is 
fertihty  and  hatchability  in  the  eggs  that  you  want  in  one  case 
and  it  is  eggs  and  lots  of  them  that  is  wanted  in  the  case  of  the 
laying  stock,  and  these  things  should  be  considered  when  plan- 
ning and  building  your  houses. 

The  location  of  your  poultry  houses  with  reference  to  the 
other  farm  buildings  is  very  important.  Much  valuable  time  is 
wasted  in  passing  from  house  to  house,  and  by  being  compelled 
to  open  a  lot  of  gates  and  doors.  Time  and  labor  are  the  same 
as  money  in  the  poultry  business.  A  combination  of  little  things 
like  the  above  are  just  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss, 
between  success  and  failure,  on  many  poultry  farms.  Build  your 
houses  so  they  will  be  conveniently  located,  simple  and  easy  to 
keep  clean,  and  large  enough  so  that  you  can  keep  enough  hens 
in  any  one  house  in  order  that  the  number  of  eggs  gathered  from 
the  flock  kept  in  that  house  will  pay  the  expense  of  feed  and  care, 
and  a  reasonable  profit  besides.  If  your  houses  are  so  arranged 
and  your  flocks  so  small  in  each  house  that  the  average  daily 
egg  yield  in  any  one  house  does  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  labor 
required  to  make  the  necessary  trips  to  that  house  and  the  cost 
of  feed  and  care  for  the  flock  contained  therein,  then  you  are 
going  backward  instead  of  forward  with  your  poultry  venture. 
It  is  simply  a  dollar  and  cents  proposition,  and  the  cost  of  getting 
about  to  feed,  water,  and  care  for  the  flock,  the  expense  of  clean- 
ing and  gathering  the  eggs,  should  all  be  charged  up  against  a 
house  and  the  flock  therein.  Each  house  is  simply  a  unit  on  which 
you  either  make  or  lose.  Therefore,  it  behooves  you  to  arrange 
your  house  so  as  to  save  labor  in  maintaining  and  operating  your 
farm. 

Because  of  the  above  reasons,  we  recommend  large  houses 
for  flocks  of  laying  hens.  Units  of  about  500  laying  hens  are 
best,  in  our  opinion.  It  requires  but  little  more  labor  to  care  for 
a  flock  of  500  in  one  house  than  it  does  200  hens  kept  in  four 
small  houses  of  50  hens  each.  You  may  get  a  dozen  more  eggs 
per  hen  in  the  smaller  houses  and  the  death  rate  may  be  a  trifle 
less,  but  the  saving  in  labor  more  than  offsets  these  items.  You 
will  get  more  high  priced  winter  eggs  in  the  larger  houses,  be- 
cause the  hens  keep  warmer  in  larger  flocks.  Also,  one  man 
can  care  for  3,000  to  4,000  hens  in  the  larger  flocks  but  he  can 
scarcely  care  for  half  that  number  when  kept  in  small  houses 
widely  scattered. 

The  above  refers  only  to  laying  hens.  We  prefer  smaller 
flocks  and  more  range  for  the  breeding  stock.  In  this  case,  the 
thing  which  you  are  striving  for  is  an  abundance  of  vitality  and 
fertile,  hatchable  eggs.  In  order  to  get  these,  you  can  well  af- 
ford to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  care  and  labor. 

As  to  the  type  of  house,  we  still  insist  thati  there  is  nothing 
which  excels  the  Improved  Fool  Proof  Poultry  Houses  or  the  Mis- 
souri House,  illustrated  and  described  in  Lessons  1  to  4.  This 
house  is  good  in  all  climates,  but  especially  so  in  cold  climates  be- 
cause of  the  straw  loft.    When  it  gets 'much  below  zero  it  is  best 
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to  cover  the  interior  of  the  shutter  ventilator  with  burlap.  In 
cold  climates,  they  must  be  built  more  substantial  and  less  open. 
In  warm  or  mild  climates,  the  ventilators  should  be  made  larger, 
and  in  very  warm  climates  they  can  be  built  with  the  front  en- 
tirely open.  The  principles  involved  in  these  houses  can  be  used 
in  every  climate,  and  if  you  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  com- 
mon sense  you  can  alter  the  plans  to  meet  your  local  weather 
conditions.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  anything,  do  not  hesitate 
to  write  for  instructions.  v 

The  best  plans  for  laying  houses,  we  think,  are  the  Improved 
Fool  Proof  Poultry  House,  the  Missouri  House,  Laying  House 
for  1,000  hens,  Lesson  1  to  4.  The  best  houses  for  breeding 
stock  are  the  colony  houses  and  the  Farmer's  Fool  Proof  Poultry 
House,  described  in  Lessons  1  and  2. 

You  can  use  any  size  window  sash  that  you  prefer,  but  allow 
about  one  square  foot  of  glass  to  every  ten  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  In  the  average  climate  you  should  have  about  one  square 
foot  of  shutter  ventilator  to  every  ten  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
In  the  warmer  climates  use  more  than  this,  and  in  the  colder 
climates  tack  a  thin  cloth  over  the  interior  of  the  shutter  venti- 
lator in  the  coldest  winter  weather  if  you  find  it  necessary  to 
have  additional  protection.  The  windows  should  all  be  arranged 
so  as  to  be  opened  in  summer  months. 

We  think  you  should  use  a  concrete  foundation  such  as  is 
recommended  with  the  Fool  Proof  Houses.  If  you  prefer  a  board 
floor  to  concrete  we  would  recommend  putting  in  a  concrete  foun- 
dation and  placing  iron  ventilators  in  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
foundation  to  admit  ventilation  under  the  floor  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  floor  rat  proof.  You  can  lay  a  double  board  floor 
on  the  concrete  foundation  if  you  want  it  extra  good  and  dry, 
but  in  most  climates  a  single  floor  answers  very  well.  A  dirt 
floor  might  be  used  inside  of  the  concrete  foundation  in  some 
sections,  but  we  prefer  either  a  board  floor,  constructed  as  stated 
above,  using  a  concrete  foundation,  or  else  a  good  concrete  floor. 
Concrete  floors  must  be  built  in  the  spring  or  summer  to  give 
them  time  to  become  .thoroughly  seasoned  and  dried  out  before 
winter.  Also,  provide  for  plenty  of  under  drainage,  or  put  a 
string  of  tiling  every  six  feet  just  underneath  the  floor  and  let 
it  extend  from  one  side  of  the  foundation  to  the  other.  The  air 
in  passing  through  will  keep  the  floor  perfectly  dry. 

The  average  dirt  floor  is  really  dangerous.  We  have  seen 
dozens  of  poultrymen  make  absolute  failures  solely  because  of 
dirt  floors  in  their  poultry  houses.  You  find  an  occasional  soil 
and  climate  where  dirt  floors  are  as  satisfactory  as  any,  but 
ordinarily  the  soil  becomes  taitned  and  infested  with  disease 
germs,  and  disease  is  often  spread  in  this  way.  We  recently  saw 
hundreds  of  chickens  lost  in  one  flock  because  of  dirt  floors.  One 
pen  became  infested  with  a  disease  and  it  spread  from  pen  to  pen 
through  the  dirt  floors.  Pursue  the  safe  course  by  building  con- 
crete floors,  or  wooden  floors  with  concrete  foundations  as  sug- 
gested above,  or  else  build  cheaper  wooden  floors  without  the  con- 
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Crete  foundation  and  get  them  high  enough  off  of  the  ground  so 
rats  will  not  harbor  beneath  them. 

Very  often  you  can  buy  a  farm  with  buildings  already  erected. 
As  to  whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  do  this  depends  upon  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  place,  the  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings, and  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  they  are  erected.  Many  times 
such  a  place  can  be  purchased  very  reasonable,  and  by  making 
slight  alterations  the  buildings  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements for  our  Fool  Proof  Poultry  Houses.  These  points  all 
have  a  bearing  upon  your  ultimate  success  or  failure. 


WASTED  ENERGY 

There  is  a  lot  of  wasted  energy  on  the  average  poultry  farm, 
because  poultry  houses,  yards,  etc.,  are  not  properly  located. 
Things  are  inconvenient,  a  great  deal  of  .unnecessary  labor  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  do  a  small  amount  or  work,  and,  as  a  result, 
little  is  accomplished  in  comparison  to  what  is  really  necessary  in 
order  tO|  succeed. 

On  a  poultry  farm  of  any  size  it  is  advisable  to  install  a 
water  system  and  pipe  the  water,  or  at  least  locate  the  water 
supply  so  that  it  will  be  as  convenient  to  all  poultry  buildings 
and  yards  as  possible  and  as  your  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  constructing  poultry  houses  and  equipment,  it  is  well  to 
keep  these  things  in  mind.  Many  farms  have  so  arranged  their 
places  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  water,  even  where  thou- 
sands of  birds  are  raised  and  kept  for  laying  or  breeding  pur- 
poses. Many  have  all  the  water  piped  right  into  the  houses  and 
it  runs  continuously,  with  an  overflow  pipe  to  take  care  of  the 
waste  should  the  receptacle  become  too  full.  In  other  cases  they 
are  arranged  with  an  automatic  cut-off. 

It  is  vital  that  you  give  at  least  some  consideration  to  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  your  houses,  yards,  water  and  feed 
supply.    Cut  your  labor  to  the  minimum. 


STRAIN  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  VARIETY 

There  is  no  one  best  variety,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  strains  or  families.  You  should  select  a  variety  that  suits  your 
ideas  as  to  color  of  egg,  size  of  egg,  size  of  fowl,  shape  of  fowl, 
and  color  of  plumage.  Select  a  variety  from  which  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  hatching  eggs  and  breeding  stock  as  well  as  eggs 
and  stock  for  market  purposes.  In  other  words,  select  a  variety 
which  has  some  virtue  and  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  buy- 
ing public.  Do  not  select  some  little,  odd  variety  that  you  can 
breed  only  for  fancy  purposes  and  which  has  no  utility  value,  es- 
pecially if  you  expect  to  make  a  living  from  poultry  farming. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  not  attempt  to  keep  more  than  one  va- 
riety of  poultry.  This  is  a  rock  upon  which  many  flattering  poul- 
try ventures  have  been  wrecked.    It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  be- 
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ginner  or  the  average  poultryman  to  attempt  to  raise  more  than 
one  variety  of  poultry.  It  usually  results  in  failure  sooner  or 
later. 

After  you  have  carefully  selected  and  determined  upon  the 
variety  vsrhich  you  wish  to  breed,  stay  with  it,  and  do  not  be  flop- 
pmg  around  and  jumping  from  one  variety  to  another,  but  attempt 
to  perfect  your  own.  Use  your  best  endeavor  to  get  a  good  strain 
and  good  blood  to  begin  with.  Do  not  take  the  owner's  word  for 
it,  but  make  inquiry  for  yourself.  Whatever  you  do,  use  pure  bred 
poultry  of  some  variety. 

VITALITY  LIES  AT  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  SUCCESS 

At  the  very  foundation  of  the  successful  breeding  and  rais- 
ing of  live  stock  of  any  kind,  lies  vitality.  Especially  is  this  true 
with  poultry.  The  short  time  that  the  chick  is  in  the  embryonic 
stage;  the  quick  growth  which  it  makes;  the  comparative  short 
life  of  the  chicken ;  the  immense  amount  of  food  which  it  con- 
sumes, digests  and  assimilates ;  and  the  strain  of  manufacturing 
and  laying  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  eggs  to  make  that 
chicken  profitable,  all  tell  upon  the  constitution  of  the  fowl.  Thus, 
unless  the  poultryman  uses  his  very  best  breeding  stock,  uses 
good  judgment  in  making  his  matings,  and  sees  that  vitality  is 
coursing  through  every  vein,  he  is  certain  to  suffer  more  or  less 
loss  because  of  this  neglect. 

Do  not  use  immature  stock.  Yearling  hens,  hens  which  have 
laid  during  one  pullet  year,  are  much  better  breeders  than  pullets 
that  are  from  seven  to  fourteen  months  old.  Many  good  poultry- 
men  use  their  best  hens  until  they  are  four  years  old.  If  you-  find 
an  especially  good  breeder  among  either  the  males  or  females,  you 
would  make  a  serious  mistake  by  disposing  of  that  fowl  at  any 
reasonable  price  if  you  expect  to  stay  in  the  poultry  business. 

One  common  fault  which  is  found  among  poultrymen  in  all 
sections  is  their  inability  to  distinguish  high  and  low  vitality, 
vigor  and  lack  of  vigor  in  fowls.  They  know  when  a  chicken  is 
near  death's  door  if  afflicted  with  some  of  the  more  common 
diseases,  but  if  it  is  a  fdwl  with  a  well  marked  plumage  or  a  good 
shaped  comb  or  one  possessing  some  other  characteristic  which 
they  especially  admire,  they  too  often  overlook  the  long  snakey 
head,  the  sunken  eye,  the  thin  breast,  and  other  evidences  of 
weakness  and  lack  of  vitality.  It  will  pay  any  poultryman  to  give 
days  of  careful  study  when  it  comes  to  selecting  the  stock  for  his 
breeding  pens.  Mistakes  here  are  costly.  It  means  a  season's 
work  lost,  to  say  the  least,  and  you  may  never  be  able  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  mistakes  in  breeding  made  in  a  single  season. 

A  great  many  poultrymen  make  the  mistake  of  buying  eggs, 
stock  or  baby  chicks  promiscuously  and  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  breeding  back  of  them.  No  man  can  afford  to  take 
chances  like  that.  It  is  simply  a  leap  in  the  dark.  You  should 
know  something  about  the  breeding  back  of  your  stock,  their  for- 
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mer  good  health,  their  ability  to  produce  a  large  number  of  eggs 
and  to  fertilize  a  reasonable  per  cent  of  them.  Do  not  take  the 
other  fellow's  word  for  this  unless  he  guarantees  to  back  his  state- 
ments. Raise  your  own  stock,  at  least  the  males  that  head  your 
flock,  or  else  find  out  something  about  the  class  of  stock  upon 
which  you  expect  to  base  your  hope  of  success  or  failure. 


PREPOTENCY 

There  is  no  better  method  of  testing  the  faculty  of  prepotency 
in  any  male  or  female  than  that  which  has  been  described  in  one 
of  our  lessons,  the  Call  of  the  Hen.  The  real  test,  of  course,  is 
in  the  results  obtained  by  actual  breeding.  But  it  will  pay  any 
poultryman  to  test  his  breeding  stock  by  the  above  mentioned 
method.  We  believe  that  it  is  dependable,  and  if  so,  it  will  be  a 
big  factor  in  your  success. 

If  you  find  a  male  or  female  which  is  able  to  transmit  its 
desirable  characteristics,  such  stock  should  be  kept  and  used  just 
as  long  as  you  can  improve  your  flock  by  using  that  blood.  Some 
desirable  characteristics  are  dominant  in  one  fowl  and  recessive 
in  another.  The  same  -will  be  found  to  be  true  of  undesirable 
characteristics.  The  careful  breeder  and  the  one  who  makes  real 
progress  in  breeding  prize  winning  birds  and  high  laying  strains 
are  the  ones  who  give  this  subject  some  thought,  and  who  mate 
their  birds  accordingly. 

To  illustrate  the  recessive  and  dominant  characteristics  in 
certain  animals,  we  quote  you  from  a  letter  recently  received 
relative  to  this  point: 

Holly,  Colo.,  Sept.  6,  1915. 
"Mr.  E.  M.  Botsford  was  for  seventeen  years  with  G.  W. 
Lilly's  (Pawnee  Bill's)  Wild  West  Show.  A  greater  part  of  that 
time  he  was  superintendent  of  the  show  and  had  charge  of  the 
breeding  of  buffalo  at  Pawnee,  Okla.  He  stated  that  his  first 
experiment  was  with  the  breeding  of  a  buffalo  bull  to  a  Polled 
Angus  cow.  The  cow  was  taken  very  sick  and  became  bloated 
at  the  end  of  the  nine  months  period,  but  recovered  and  delivered 
the  calf  at  the  usual  period  for  buffalo ;  i.  e.,  eleven  months.  The 
heifer  calf  from  this  cross  was  of  true  buffalo  shape,  but  the 
color  was  black  as  a  Polled  Angus.  This  hfeifer  was  bred  at  two 
years  old  to  a  buffalo  bull  and  at  nine  months  was  delivered  of  a 
calf  of  true  buffalo  shape  and  color.  From  a  number  of  experi- 
ments he  found  that  native  cows  bred  to  buffalo  bulls  delivered 
calves  at  the  eleven  month  period,  but  the  cross  bred  calves  when 
bred  to  a  buffalo  bull  delivered  in  nine  months  in  every  instance, 
plainly  showing  the  dominant  and  recessive  qualities  of  these  two 
animals.  I  consider  the  above  authentic  and  thought  it  might  in- 
terest you." 

Yours  truly, 

FRANK  FORBES. 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  cross,  the 
shape  is  dominant  and  the  color  is  recessive  in  the  buffalo,  and 
the  shape  is  recessive  and  the  color  is  dominant  in  the  Polled  An- 
gus cow.  The  same  peculiar  dominant  and  recessive  character- 
istics will  be  found  in  breeding  poultry.  Some  of  these  add  to 
one's  success,  others  lead  to  failure.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
your  breeding  pens  and  the  results  more  careful  study  and  profit 
by  the  experience  gained  therefrom. 

SELECTING  EGG  TYPE 

Give  some  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  male  and  use  males 
from  high  laying  hens,  and  also  use  females  that  are  bred  from 
good  layers.  The  same  rule  applies  in  trying  to  breed  other  de- 
sirable qualities  into  your  flock.  Use  birds  bred  from  birds  in 
which  the  desired  characteristics  predominate. 

In  the  varieties  that  have  white  ear-lobes,  you  will  find  that 
the  best  layers  are  those  vvhich  have  the  clearest,  whitest  ear- 
lobes.  Those  which  have  white  lobes  that  show  a  yellowish  cast 
are  not  as  good  layers  as  those  which  have  the  pearl  white  lobes. 
Some  are  using  this  test  in  sorting  and  selecting  their  best  layers, 
the  yellow  lobes  indicating  poor  layers  and  the  pure  white  lobes 
indicating  good  layers. 

The  best  laying  hens  and  pullets,  which  are  representative 
of  varieties  having  yellow  legs  and  beaks,  nearly  always  lay  the 
color  out  of  their  legs  and  beaks.  In  other  words,  the  best  layers 
in  such  varieties  have  lighter  colored  legs  and  beaks  than  the 
poor  layers  of  the  same  varieties,  the  poorest  layers  having  the 
yellowest  beaks  and  legs,  as  a  rule.  In  selecting  for  egg  type  do 
not  fail  to  always  consider  the  facts  as  we  have  given  them  in  a 
previous  lesson: 

"There  is  an  egg  type  and  a  meat  type  in  poultry,  just  as  true 
as  there  is  a  dairy  type  and  a  beef  type  in  cattle.  We  find  both 
of  these  types  in  all  varieties  of  poultry.  And  there  is  also  the 
intermediate,  or  dual  purpose  type.  We  are  not  going  to  attempt 
to  describe  these  except  to  say  .that  our  best  hens  are  medium 
sized  birds,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  under  standard  weight.  They  are 
late  moulters  and  not  so  much  inclined  to  broodiness.  They  have 
thin  pelvic  bones ;  rather  high  tails ;  rather  narrow  skulls,  not  a 
masculine  head  in  appearance ;  large,  bright  eyes ;  large  combs ; 
long  and  broad  backs,  carried  much  higher  at  that  portion  nearest 
the  tail ;  wide  behind,  with  plenty  of  space  between  the  point  of 
their  breast  bone  and  the  point  of  the  pelvic  bones ;  and  they  must 
be  good  feeders,  always  active  and  alert.  The  good  laying  hens 
are  nearly  always  somewhat  close  feathered,  not  loosely  feathered 
like  the  Cochins." 

WHY   HE   HAS    SUCCEEDED 

The  following  advice  is  offered  by  a  poultryman  who  an- 
nually ships  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  hatching  eggs,  commer- 
cial eggs,  breeding  and  exhibition  stock.    He  uses  business  meth- 
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ods  of  squareness  and  fair  dealing.    He  tells  his  own  story  and 
leaves  no  question  as  to  why  he  has  succeeded : 

NEVER  ARGUE  WITH  A  CUSTOMER 

"We  have  upward  of  one  thousand  customers  every  year  and 
deal  with  persons  with  every  possible  sort  of  disposition,  but  we 
never  have  an  argument  with  a  customer.  Life  is  too  short  and 
there  are  too  many  customers.  If  a  customer  thinks  that  he  knows 
more  than  we  do,  we  do  not  attempt  to  disabuse  his  mind.  Ours 
is  a  busy  life,  we  have  plenty  of  work  and  correspondence,  and 
before  everything  we  want  peace,  and  that  only  comes  from  sat- 
isfied customers.  Claims  or  disputes  over  small  or  mis-shaped 
eggs  do  not  amount  to  one-hundredth  part  of  the  claims  about 
poor  hatches.  As  wei  set  a  large  number  of  our  own  eggs  every 
week  we  know  in  a  general  way  about  the  fertility  of  our  eggs 
and  when  they  are  hatching  well.  Notwithstanding  this  we  re- 
ceive claims  about  every  egg  being -infertile  and  about  five  per 
cent  hatches.  What  has  happened  to  the  eggs  after  they  leave  us 
we  do  not  know,  but  if  the  same  eggs  had  been  incubated  at  home, 
good  hatches  would  have  resulted. 

DUPLICATE  ORDER 

"What  is  done  in  such  cases?  Just  dupHcate  the  shipment 
and  give  a  suggestion  or  two  about  proper  incubation  methods 
and  wish  the  customer  a  better  hatch.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
they  do  get  a  better  hatch  and  come  back  with  an  additional  order. 
Had  we  argued  the  matter  with  them,  a  lot  of  time  and  energy 
would  have  been  wasted,  we  would  have  attained  their  ill-will  and 
in  addition  lost  their  trade  and  good  word  forever.  The  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  is  just  this,  if  a  breeder  will  see  to  it  that  his  hatch- 
ing eggs  are  in  good  condition  and  will  ship  only  such  eggs  as  he 
sets  for  his  own  use,  the  total  claims  iji  an  entire  season  will  not 
be  more  than  one  per  cent,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  quarrel  with  any 
man  or  woman  over  such  a  small  percentage. 

SHIPPING   O-N   APPROVAL 

"Just  so  with  shipping  fowls  on  approval.  They  are  sent 
with  the  privilege  of  return  and  money  back  if  not  fully  satisfied, 
if  the  fowls  are  returned  within  48  hours  after  arrival.  In  ship- 
ping out  500  fowls  last  fall  and  winter  under  this  agreement,  I 
can  only  remember  of  four  shipments  being  returned.  For  some 
reason  or  another  customers  were  not  satisfied,  though  we  con- 
sidered we  had  sent  them  full  value.  On  return  of  the  birds  a 
check  was  sent  by  first  mail  and  the  whole  matter  was  dropped 
from  our  minds.  Some  times  we  catch  a  'tartar,'  who  heap  all 
kinds  of  abuse  on  us  even  before  they  give  us  a  chance  to  return 
their  money.  It  is  always  a  temptation  to  tell  any  of  this  class 
what  we  think  of  them,  but  from  our  experience  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  mail  a  check  and  cross  the  name  from  the  mailing  list, 
so  as  not  to  be  bothered  with  them  again. 
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ACCEPTS  CANCELLATIONS 

"If  a  customer  wishes  to  cancel  his  order  we  accept  the  can- 
cellation without  quibbling.  This  last  season  there  were  only 
two  such  instances;  a  lady  paid  for  200  day  old  chicks,  to  be 
shipped  during  the  season,  two  months  later.  Two  weeks  before 
the  chicks  were  to  be  sent,  she  wrote  asking  the  privilege  of  can- 
cellation and  the  return  of  her  money  less  any  amount  we  wished 
to  deduct  for  our  trouble.  She  was  going  to  be  married  and  her 
plans  had  changed.  Another  party  had  sent  20  per  cent  as  a  de- 
posit for  200  chicks,  and  three  days  before  they  were  to  be  shipped 
telegraphed  saying  he  could  not  send  the  balance.  A  letter  of  ex- 
planation followed  stating  that  the  failure  of  a  firm  in  which  he 
was  interested  had  embarrassed  him  financially  and  he  could  not 
complete  the  payment.  This  party  said  we  could  keep  the  de- 
posit. In  the  first  case  we  returned  the  full  amount  and  wished 
the  lady  much  happiness ;  in  the  second  case,  chicks  for  the  amount 
of  the  deposit  were  sent  on  and  the  order  for  the  rest  cancelled. 

"We  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  it  pays  more  to  give 
customers  a  square  deal,  or  a  little  more  than  a  square  deal,  than 
in  the  poultry  business.  A  large  percentage  of  our  business  is  in 
repeat  orders  and  we  increase  our  business  50  per  cent  or  more 
each  year,  without  increasing  advertising.  That  is  the  dividend 
paid  by  treating  customers  liberally. 

"Of  course  we  are  imposed  on  occasionally,  but  we  do  not  let 
that  worry  us.  The  result  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  what  we  are 
after  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  claims  and  cancellations 
have  not  been  too  much  for  the  volume  of  business,  we  are  well 
satisfied  with  our  policy." 

IS  IT  BETTER  TO  BUY  OR  GROW  YOUR  OWN 
POULTRY  FOOD? 

This  is  a  question  that  is  often  debated,  but  there  is  really 
not  much  room  for  argument  where  poultry  raising  is  the  chief 
business  of  the  farm.  On  the  general  farm,  where  poultry  raising 
is  a  side  line,  and  where'  grain  growing  is  one  of  the  chief  parts 
of  the  farm  operation,  it.  will  pay  to  use  some  of  your  own  grain 
for  your  poultry.  But  on  a  strictly  egg  farm  or  an  almost 
exclusive  poultry  farm,  it  does  not  pay  to  attempt  to 
grow  your  own  grain  foods.  You  can  buy  them  from  people  who 
make  a  business  of  producing  grains  or  from  some  large  dealer, 
who  handles  feeds  on  a  small  margin  of  profit,  much  cheaper  than 
you  can  produce  your  own  feed.  Your  time  is  more  valuable  and 
should  be  devoted  entirely  to  your  poultry,  if  you  are  expecting  to 
make  money  from  an  exclusive  poultry  farm.  You  can  buy  most 
of  the  foods  cheaper  than  you  can  grow  them.  The  farmer  in.  the 
corn  belt  and  wheat  growing  sections  can  employ  men  at  75c  to 
$1  50  per  day  to  compete  with  you  in  growing  grains.  Your  time 
is  worth  several  times  that  when  devoted  to  your  poultry.  Every 
poultryman  should  try  to  grow  his  own  green  food.  That  will  not 
require  much  land  or  much  labor.    Then  you  always  have  fresh, 
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succulent,  green  food  for  your  fowls.  Outside  of  raising  the  nec- 
essary green  food,  your  time  can  be  more  profitably  spent  if  it  is 
devoted  to  looking  after  the  details,  and  trying  to  provide  for  the 
comfoit  of  your  chicks  and  fowls,  and  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
leaks  and  means  of  increasing  your  business  and  your  profits. 
So  we  advise  against  attempting  to  raise  your  own  poultry  foods, 
as  a  rule.  You  can  save  money  by  buying  a  reliable  feed  already 
mixed. 

But  when  feed  is  extremely  high  in  price  it  will  pay  you 
to  grow  more  food  than  is  ordinarily  done.  If  you  can  grow  an 
abundant  crop  of  any  sort  of  grain  or  green  food  without  too 
much  labor  and  expense  and  without  utilizing  space  that  is  really 
needed  for  your  poultry,  this  should  be  done  when  feed  is 
high.  If  you  have  a  patch  of  ground  that  is  suitable  to 
corn  growing,  it  should  be  planted  to  corn  and  the  chickens  al- 
lowed to  range  in  same  after  it  has  gotten  well  started.  If  you  can 
grow  some  Mangel  Beets,  Rape,  Swiss  Chard,  Clover,  Oats,  or 
some  other  grain  or  green  food  that  will  not  require  too  much 
labor  and  which  will  give  you  an  abundant  yield,  you  can  cut 
down  the  cost  of  feeding  your  poultry  very  materially.  Then  you 
can  buy  your  ground  feed  for  mash  and  the  bulk  of  your  grain  on 
the  market. 

If  yourself  and  a  number  of  other  poultrymen  in  your  com- 
munity will  form  a  club  and  order  feed  in  car  lots,  or  at  least  in 
several  ton  lots,  you  can  usually  get  your  feed  at  the  minimum 
price  by  so  doing.  It  does  not  pay  to  waste  your  time  growing 
or  mixing  feed. 

MISTAKES  IN  FEEDING 

The  poultryman  who  watches  the  prices  of  the  various  in- 
gredients which  go  to  make  up  his  feeding  ration  shows  signs 
of  wisdom.  Very  often  corn  and  wheat  and  other  staple  foods 
can  be  bought  cheaper  at  harvest  time,  or  be  contracted  for  from 
some  reliable  milling  company  or  feeding  concern  than  at  other 
times.  The  item  of  feed  is  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  the  poultry 
business  and  it  often  pays  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  bargains  in 
anything  in  that  line. 

When  a  certain  kind  of  grain  increases  in  price,  because  of 
scarcity  of  demand,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  poultryman  cannot 
afford  to  feed  it,  he  should  try  to  find  some  cheaper  food  that 
would  make  a  good  substitute,  something  which  could  be  used 
without  influencing  the  egg  yield  or  affecting  the  health  of  the 
fowls.  It  pays  to  be  very  careful  in  making  substitutions,  and  it 
should  be  done  gradually.  Any  sudden  change  in  feed  will  affect 
the  egg  yield,  alsoi  hinder  the  growth  of  young  stock  for  a  short 
time,  and  often  cause  digestive  disorder.  Two  foods  may  be 
practically  the  same  in  chemical  analysis,  yet  the  fowls  may  like 
the  one  and  dislike  the  other.  One  may  give  splendid  results,  and 
the  other  prove  very  unsatisfactory,  as  is  the  case  with  wheat  and 
rye. 

Wheat  and  corn  should  always  constitute  a  good  portion  of 
the  grain  food.    The  results  obtained  with  a  wheat  and  corn  ration 
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are  so  much  better  than  with  most  grains  that  can  be  substituted 
for  them  that  it  seldom  pays  to  discard  these  two  grains  entirely 
from  the  ration,  even  though  the  price  is  high.  By  making  the 
grain  ration  one-fourth  wheat  and  one-fourth  corn,  the  other  half 
can  be  composed  of  cheaper  grains  if  such  can  be  secured,  such 
as  barley,  kaffir  corn,  milo,  oats,  buckwheat  or  other  grains  of 
like  feeding  value.  It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  which  will  en- 
tirely act  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  and  corn. 

It  is  results  that  you  are  after,  growth  in  the  young  stock, 
eggs  from  the  layers,  fertility  and  hatchability  with^the  breeding 
stock,  and  health  and  vitahty  with  all  of  them,  and  if  you  can 
get  these  with  foods  which  you  can  substitute  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  such  substitutions.  The  same  applies  to  the  dry  mash 
and  all  other  foods  used.  This  is  a  thing  which  receives  much 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  successful  poultryman.  It  is  a 
big  factor  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  any  farm.  On  account  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  plentiful  feeds  varying  so  in  different  sec- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  recommend  any  one  best  thing  which  would 
be  suited  alike  to  every  section. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  you  cannot  do  your  feeding  abso- 
lutely by  rule.  Some  seasons  more  will  be  required  than  others. 
Some  pens  of  fowls  will  require  more  than  others.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  a  ration  being  balanced  and  still  not  being  as  palat- 
able or  digestible  as  it  should  be  for  best  results.  The  poultryman 
who  enters  his  house  with  a  bucketful  of  feed  and  two  buckets 
full  of  gumption  is  the  one  who  gets  best  results. 

A  grain  may  be  inferior  in  quality,  but  it  should  be  pure 
and  wholesome,  free  from  decay,  must  and  mold.  The  same  should 
be  said  of  all  other  foods.  One  very  often  finds  a  poor  grade  of 
dry  beef  scraps.  Much  of  that  which  is  sold  on  the  market  is 
inferior  in  quality  and  has  a  very  objectionable  odor  which 
should  condemn  it.  A  very  good  way  to  test  beef  scraps  is  to 
put  some  in  a  cup  and  pour  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  over 
it,  just  enough  to  cover  the  beef  scraps  well.  Stir  it  vigorously. 
If  it  has  a  bad  odor,  or  if  it  foams  and  appears  to  be  soapy,  it  is 
an  inferior  grade  which  should  not  be  used.  It  is  best  to  examine 
all  your  feed  carefully,  especially  if  you  are  purchasing  a  large 
quantity.  Poultry  foods  may  be  inferior  of  quality,  but  should 
be  pure  and  wholesome. 

Never  feed  foods  which  are  so  wet  that  they  are  sloppy.  This 
practice  often  causes  diarrhea.  But  it  is  advisable  to  use  moist- 
ened mashes  with  both  the  young  stock  and  the  laying  hens. 

The  drinking  pan  must  never  be  allowed  to  go  dry,  winter 
or  summer.  Water  is  very  cheap,  but  it  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  the  egg  and  a  larger  part  of  the  weight  of  a  hen's  body.  It  is 
very  essential  to  health  and  to  egg  production.  If  hens  are  al- 
lowed to  suffer  for  water,  it  will  cause  a  big  decrease  in  the  egg 
yield  and  a  big  slump  in  the  profits. 

Feed  your  flocks  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  eat  in  their  own  filth.    Cleanliness  in  feeding  is  impor- 
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tant.  Feed  on  fresh  soil,  a  clean  floor  or  board,  or  in  clean  litter. 
Never  throw  a  moistened  mash  on  filthy  soil,  in  a  dirty  litter,  or 
on  a  floor  or  board  where  there  is  great  danger  of  the  fowls  be- 
coming contaminated  by  disease  germs.  We  once  visited  a  large 
eastern  poultry  plant,  where  the  feed  man  simply  took  his  foot 
and  scraped  away  the  filthy  litter  from  a  dirty  floor,  and  then 
threw  the  moistened  mash  upon  the  filthy  floor.  In  the  scramble 
to  get  it,  the  dirt  and  litter  were  mixed  with  the  mash,  and  this 
farm  was  losing  hundreds  of  hens  with  tuberculosis  and  various 
kinds  of  diseases,  and  finally  failed. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  for  best  results  there  should  be 
a  difference  in  the  methods  of  feeding  the  breeding  stock  and 
the  laying  hens.  The  breeding  stock  require  less  feed,  less  beef 
scraps,  less  fattening  food,  more  green  food  and  more  exercise. 
By  right  and  sensible  methods  of  feeding  and  by  the  practice  of 
economy  a  big  increase  in  the  profits  of  any  farm  is  made  pos- 
sible. 

A  SECRET  IN  FEEDING  YOUNG  CHICKS 

In  growing  young  stock  it  is  very  important  that  they  be 
kept  growing  and  at  no  time  are  allowed  to  become  stunted  for 
any  reason  whatever.  They  should  be  kept  on  fresh  soil  each  sea- 
son. If  you  are  forced  to  use  the  same  pens  every  year  for  the 
growing  stock,  see  that  the  soil  is  made  fresh  and  sweetened  by 
cultivation  and  by  growing  some  green  food  thereon. 

There  is  one  method  of  feeding  chicks  which  should  be  prac- 
ticed by  every  poultryman  whose  young  stock  is  kept  in  limited 
quarters.  If  the  chicks  have  free  range  and  find  plenty  of  bugs 
and  worms,  it  is  not  so  important.  But  unless  this  is  true,  poul- 
trymen  can  grow  much  better  chicks,  they  keep  in  better  health, 
and  they  develop  faster  where  this  feed  is  used  in  addition  to 
their  regular  ration. 

The  feed  is  mixed  as  follows: 

2  quarts  bran. 

1  quart  shorts  or  middlings. 

1  quart  corn  meal.  ■ 

This  is  mixed  as  a  dry  mash.  A  large  quantity  of  it  can  be 
mixed  for  a  large  flock,  but  it  should  be  mixed  in  the  above  pro- 
portion. It  can  be  mixed  and  stored  in  bins,  sacks  or  hoppers  and 
used  just  as  needed. 

Six  quarts  of  the  above  mash  are  used  in  preparing  this  feed. 
With  this  is  inixed  one  quart  of  ground  lean  meat.  Any  kind  of 
cheap  lean  meat  will  answer  for  this  purpose.  It  must  not  be 
tainted  in  any  way.  The  one  quart  of  meat  and  the  six  quarts 
of  mash  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  one  pint  to  one  quart  of 
water  is  added.  This  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred  until  it  is 
well  mixed,  after  which  it  is  run  through  a  sausage  mill  or  any 
other  kind  of  mill  that  will  produce  similar  results.  The  meat 
will  be  mixed  with  just  enough  of  the  mash  that  the  chicks  do  not 
overeat  and  the  results  are  surprisingly  good.    It  will  tend  to  keep 
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the_  birds  in  good  health,  it  will  hasten  their  growth  and  add  to 
their  vigor.    This  is  a  cure  for  many  ills  in  raising  young  stock. 

Do  not  give  all  the  birds  will  eat,  although  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  causing  serious  trouble  because  of  the  amount  of  dry 
mashmixed  with  the  meat  scraps.  You  will  find  this  a  great  aid 
in  raising  young  stock  and  securing  a  satisfactory  growth  and 
development.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  know  this  one  secret. 
One  prominent  poultryman  said  this  one  fact  was  worth  a  trip 
across  the  continent  to  learn  of  it.  Especially  is  this  recommended 
for  young  chicks  that  have  reached  the  age  of  a  month  or  more. 

BUYING  CHICKS  FROM  HATCHERIES 

You  should  be  very  careful  in  buying  baby  chicks  from  public 
hatcheries.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  seldom  as  careful  as  they 
should  be  in  buying  their  eggs  from  well  bred  poultry.  If  you  are 
going  to  use  high  priced  labor  on  poorly  bred  poultry,  you  are 
going  to  suffer  unnecessary  loss.  You  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  breeding  of  the  stock  which  you  propose  to  raise. 

Then  there  is  great  danger  in  spreading  disease  by  buying 
from  hatcheries.  They  are  often  not  as  careful  with  their  ma- 
chines as  they  should  be,  and  many  diseases  are  spread  in  this 
way.  Especially  has  this  been  true  with  White  Diarrhea.  Unless 
you  know  the  management  of  a  hatchery  to  be  perfectly  reliable, 
and  know  the  stock  from  which  your  chicks  were  hatched,  be  very 
careful  about  patronizing  it. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING  PROFITABLE 

A  good  hatchery,  which  can  be  centrally  located  in  a  good 
poultry  community,  can  do  well  and  make  money  for  the  owner 
if  it  is  properly  operated.  You  can  charge  a  reasonable  price 
for  hatching  eggs  for  people  who  wish  to  have  their  own  eggs 
incubated.  You  can  also  sell  day  old  chicks  from  your  machines. 
In  this  case,  it  pays  to  buy  eggs  from  reliable  and  dependable 
stock  and  to  so  advertise.  It  is  easy  to  build  up  a  profitable  busi- 
ness by  selling  chicks  that  will  develop  and  give  satisfaction  in 
the  hands  of  your  customers.  If  your  chicks  become  known  for 
their  quality  you  can  sell  them  at  an  increase  in  price  over  the 
general  run  of  chitks.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  profit- 
able business  along  this  line  to  be  built  up  in  every  community 
where  there  are  many  poultrymen.  A  hatchery  with  a  capacity 
of  from  2,000  to  5,000  chicks  per  day  is  not  uncommon.  Mam- 
moth incubators  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  price  charged  by  some  hatcheries  for  baby  chicks  is  as 
low  as  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  chick  where  the  customer  calls 
for  them.  Many  get  as  much  as  fifteen  to  twenty-five -cents 
each  in  hundred  lots  for  a  good  grade  of  stock.  Some  fanciers 
charge  as  much  as  fifty  cents  to  $1.00  per  chick. 
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BROOD  LARGE  NUMBERS 

If  you  are  going  to  make  a  living  from  the  poultry  business, 
it  is  necessary  to  plan  to  save  labor  in  every  possible  way.  Every 
step  saved  will  give  you  just  that  much  more  time  to  look  after 
some  detail  or  enable  you  to  care  for  just  that  many  more  head 
of  stock. 

The  above  being  true,  we  advise  the  use  of  some  method  of 
brooding  so  that  you  can  brood  as  many  chicks'  as  possible  with- 
out being  compelled  to  fuss  around  with  a  lot  of  little  flocks. 
There  are  systems  of  brooding  that  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
which  will  enable  you  to  keep  from  250  to  1,000  in  one  brooder 
or  one  room.  If  they  can  be  grown  successfully  in  such  brooders, 
you  can  do  all  the  cleaning  and  all  the  feeding  and  watering  with- 
out being  compelled  to  make  many  different  trips  to  many  houses 
or  hovers.  If  you  only. desire  to  raise  a  few  chicks,  there  are 
many  small  brooders  that  give  most  excellent  satisfaction.  These 
large  or  small  brooders  and  hovers  can  be  bought  from  many  dif- 
ferent incubator  and  brooder  manufacturers  who  are  continually 
trying  to  improve  the  system  used  in  the  past,  and  very  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  respect.  If  you  need  advice  in  this 
line  we  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  if  possible. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  CHICKS  FROM  PICKING  AND 
INJURING  ONE  ANOTHER 

Where  chicks  are  raised  artificially,  especially  where  250  to 
1,000  are  kept  in  one  room  or  brooder,  they  often  become  very 
canabalistic.  They  develop  the  habit  of  picking  at  one  another's 
toes  until  they  make  them  bleed;  or  they  get  into  the  habit  of 
picking  at  the  end  of  the  wing  or  at  the  vent  of  another  chicken 
until  they  practically  eat  the  unfortunate  chicken  up.  When  once 
started  the  chickens  quickly  develop  the  habit  until  the  entire 
flock  is  busy  at  such  mischief. 

This  can  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  little  fellows  busy. 
Those  which  run  out-of-doors  do  not  seem  to  develop  the  halait. 
We  advise  painting  the  windows  of  the  brooder  house  with  white- 
wash, and  we  sometimes  use  some  bluing  in  it  to  deaden  the 
Hght.  If  you  will  not  allow  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  your 
brooder  house,  and  deaden  the  light,  you  will  practically  eliminate 
all  future  trouble  along  this  line. 

We  also  tie  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  string  and  put  it  just  high 
enough  from  the  floor  so  the  chicks  have  to  juiop  a  trifle  to  reach 
it.  The  vigorous  chicks  keep  busy  at  this  and  do  not  find  time 
to  bother  the  weaker  ones.  The  blue  or  deadened  light  in  the 
brooder  house  will  practically  solve  the  problem.  Paint  your  win- 
dows with  a  bluish  whitewash,  or  powdered  French  chalk,  whiting, 
or  Bon  Ami. 

INTENSIVE  OR  NOT  INTENSIVE 

The  question  of  how  intensive  your  farm  may  be  depends 

largely  upon  your  soil  and  the  climatic  conditions.    We  have  seen 

single  acre  tracts  in  sections  of  California  where  from  1,000  to 

3,000  laying  hens  were  kept  year  in  and  year  out.    We  are  of  the 
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opinion,  however,  that  this  number  of  chickens  is  too  many  even 
in  the  most  favorable  sections  of  California.  Serious  trouble  is 
almost  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later  to  those  who  overdo  the 
thing. 

Where  this  number  of  hens  is  kept,  the  soil  must  be  sandy 
and  porous.  The  climate  must  be  dry  and  the  temperature  mod- 
erate. A  large  number  of  hens  cannot  be  kept  on  a  small  piece 
of  ground  in  any  state  where  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  cold  and 
damp,  or  ha;s  a  tendency  to  become  sour.  If  you  will  bear  this 
fact  in  mind,  it  may  save  you  from  failure. 

If  you  do  not  expect  to  raise  or  breed  your  own  stock,  but 
expect  to  buy  your  mature  pullets  from  the  outside  and  simply 
replenish  a  portion  of  your  stock  in  that  way  each  year,  you  can 
keep  many  more  laying  hens  on  the  farm  than  you  otherwise  could. 
If  you  expect  to  raise  your  own  stock  from  which  you  intend  to 
breed,  then  they  need  range  and  fresh  soil.  If  you  simply  expect 
to  buy  several  thousand  baby  chicks  each  year,  raise  those  and 
keep  the  pullets  only  for  layers  and  not  for  breeding  purposes, 
then  these  do  not  need  so  much  range.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, you  can  raise  several  hundred  on  a  very  small  plot  of 
ground.  Remember  that  the  plan  of  your  houses  and  yards,  the 
soil,  and  the  climate  are  the  things  which  you  must  consider  be- 
fore you  can  begin  to  succeed  on  a  very  intensive  farm. 

Several  hundred  laying  hens  and  pullets  can  be  kept  in  one 
house  and  on  one  small  plot  of  ground  where  they  are  used  only 
for  laying  stock.  Many  poultrymen  confine  them  to  the  house 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  In  that  case  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have 
a  two  story  house  with  a  dirt  floor  below,  or  at  least  have  a  small 
yard  in  front  so  the  hens  can  get  into  the  sun  and  scratch  in  the 
soil.  Laying  hens  do  not  need  much  range  or  require  much  space 
if  the  soil,  houses  and  climatic  conditions  are  right. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  OR  FEDERATIONS  MAY 
MEAN  THE  SOLUTION  OF  POULTRY  PROBLEMS 

The  formation  of  poultry  communities  which  bind  themselves 
into  co-operative  associations  or  federations  may  mean,  and  we 
believe  will  mean,  the  solution  of  many  poultry  problems. 

Very  often  with  one  manjighting  his  battles  alone,  he  can- 
not secure  the  markets,  he  cannot  get  the  prices  he  deserves,  he 
cannot  produce  volume  enough  to  make  his  business  worth  pay- 
ing a  premium  on,  he  has  to  pay  the  highest  prices  for  his  sup- 
plies and  feed,  and  he  is  deprived  of  many  things  which  he  might 
have  if  he  were  operating  through  a  co-operative  association  in  a 
poultry  community. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  poultrymen  operating  through  the 
same  organization  and  living  in  the  same  community,  some  could 
make  a  specialty  of  hatching  chicks  for  the  entire  community. 
This  would  enable  the  work  to  be  done  by  experts,  and  the  cost 
and  loss  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  would  save  a  lot  in  equip- 
ment and  a  lot  in  expense  of  operation.  It  would  enable  the 
poultryman  to  have  his  own  eggs  hatched  or  to  buy  his  baby 
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chicks,  and  devote  all  his  time  and  equipment  to  raising  them. 
Others  might  become  specialists  in  raising  and  selling  pullets,  and 
still  others  might  become  specialists  in  trap-nesting  and  breeding 
for  egg  production,  and  in  raising  and  selling  stock  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Through  such  organizations  fencing,  lumber,  feed,  equipment 
and  supplies  can  be  bought  in  car  lots  and  a  great  saving  in 
freights  and  prices  can  be  made.  Then  when  it  comes  to  market- 
ing, there  is  volume  of  business  enough  to  justify  the  best  buyers 
to  solicit  your  business  and  pay  you  the  very  best  prices  for  your 
products.  Just  that  difference :  thei  two  or  three  cents  saved  on 
feed  and  supplies,  and  the  two  or  three  cents  increase  in  the  price 
received  for  eggs  and  poultry,  is  just  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  thousands  of  cases.  Therefore,  we  encourage 
the  forming  of  poultry  communities,  and  the  organization  of 
poultry  co-operative  associations  and  federations.  We  believe 
this  will  be  the  solution  of  many  poultry  problems,  and  will  be 
the  means  of  hundreds  succeeding  where  they  now  fail. 

NO  GREAT  INCOME  WITHOUT  VOLUME 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  you  can  buy  or  raise  a  few  or 
even  a  lot  of  chickens,  and  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  out 
and  gather  in  the  eggs  and  consequently  the  money.  They  must 
be  fed  and  cared  for,  and  both  feed  and  labor  are  high  priced. 

It  is  also  a  mistaken  idea  for  the  average  man  to  think  that 
he  can  make  money  from  a  few  chickens.  There  are  some  fanciers 
who  succeed  in  obtaining  high  prices  for  stock  and  eggs  which 
they  have  for  sale,  and  they  do  quite  well  and  make  money  from 
a  small  flock.  But  the  average  man  who  expects  to  make  money 
from  a  flock  of  laying  hens,  and  depends  largely  upon  the  sale 
of  table  eggs  and  market  poultry  for  his  income,  must  have  as 
many  as  1,000  hens  and  pullets,  in  our  opinion,  before  he  can  do 
much.  Unless  he  has  sufficient  capital  to  keep  1,000  hens,  he  had 
better  use  his  poultry  as  a  side  line,  and  depend  upon  some  other 
business  for  a  part  of  his  support.  You  cannot  have  a  very  great 
income  unless  you  have  eggs  and  poultry  for  sale,  and  you  cannot 
have  the  eggs  unless  you  have  the  hens  to  lay  them.  In  order  to 
have  volume  of  business  so  as  to  make  it  really  worth  while  you 
must  have  laying  capacity.  Without  the  hens  you  cannot  get  the 
eggs.  With  the  right  system,  the  right  equipment,  and  any  sort 
of  help  from  his  family,  one  man  can  care  for  from  1,000  to  4,000 
hens  and  raise  the  pullets  to  replace  the  old  hens.  It  is  easier  to 
make  $1,500  from  1,000  hens  than  it  is  to  make  $4,000  from  4,000 
hens.  By  increasing  your  numbers  and  your  capacity,  you  in- 
crease your  volume,  but  you  also  increase  the  cost  of  operation, 
you  cannot  give  so  much  attention  to  details,  and  you  decrease  the 
per  cent  of  net  profit  per  hen.  While  this  is  true,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  you  must  have  eggs  to  sell  if  you  are  to  have  any 
income,  and  if  the  number  of  hens  which  you  keep  is  so  small 
that  it  takes  all  of  your  income  to  pay  living  expenses,  feed  bills 
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and  cost  of  operation,  you  have  no  chance  to  increase  your  in- 
come and  you  have  nothing  to  offset  the  depreciation  of  your 
buildings  and  equipment. 

About  the  best  any  poultryman  can  hope  to  get  is  an  aver- 
age production  of  50  per  cent  and  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand 
who  does  so  well  as  that;  the  average  is  perhaps  nearer  33  1-3 
per  cent  per  hen  or  even  less.  If  that  be  true,  you  can  readily 
see  that  a  poultryman  must  have  quite  a  number  of  hens,  if  he 
is  to  have  much  of  an  income.  If  you  cannot  start  with  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  hens,  then  depend  on  something  else  for  a  por- 
tion of  your  income  until  such  a  time  when  you  will  be  justified 
in  devoting  all  your  time  to  the  poultry  business.  By  all  means 
keep  pure  bred  poultry,  and  sell  stock,  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for 
breeding  purposes.     These  will  add  to  the  income. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES 

A  final  and  an  important  thought  which  we  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  as  far  as  enemies  and  diseases  are  concerned  is 
that  there  is  more  in  prevention  than  there  is  in  cure.  When 
poultry  is  kept  in  large  numbers  it  is  wise  to  use  any  remedy 
that  can  be  effectively  used  as  a  flock  treatment.  But,  as  a  rule, 
only  in  cases  where  the  bird  is  a  very  valuable  individual  can  you 
afford  tc>  give  individual  treatment.  In  every  case,  if  birds  ex- 
hibit evidences  of  contagious  diseases  or  serious  sickness  of  any 
nature,  it  is  wise  to  separate  such  fowls  from  the  general  flock 
and  place  them  in  quarantine. 

Inasmuch  as  prevention  is  far  better  than  cure,  it  behooves 
every  poultryman  to  give  serious  thought  to  methods  of  preven- 
tion. See  that  the  houses  are  dry  and  free  from  drafts ;  see  that 
the  premises  are  sanitary ;  see  that  the  yards  are  well  drained ;  see 
that  the  soil  is  sweet  and  pure;  that  the  feed  is  wholesome;  that 
the  stock  is  kept  free  from  vermin ;  that  the  breeding  stock  is  ma- 
ture, vigorous  and  healthy ;  that  the  brooders  and  incubators  are 
properly  operated  so  as  to  be  conducive  to  health  and  growth  in 
the  young  stock.  Such  thought  and  such  methods  on  the  part 
of  the  poultrjonan  as  will  lead  to  the  proper  consideration  of  the 
above  things  will  go  a  long  way  toward  success  in  any  case,  and 
will  do  more  good  and  be  more  effective  than  all  the  dope  and 
medicines  in  Christendom.  We  beg  of  you  to  look  to  the  future 
in  planning  your  poultry  work,  and  the  proper  consideration  of 
these  problems  in  advance  will  often  steer  you  clear  of  the  rocks 
upon  which  many  poultry  plants  have  been  wrecked. 

THE  MARKETS 

It  so  often  happens  that  a  man  is  successful  in  producing 
eggs  in  large  numbers  at  small  cost.  He  often  has  no  trouble  to 
hatch  and  rear  chickens  successfully  and  economically,  but  he 
fails  when  it  comes  to  marketing  his  product.  This  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  is  a  poor  salesman.  It  is  well  to 
study  salesmanship.    Failure  in   securing  profitable  prices  is 
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often  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poultryman  selected  a  poor  location 
for  his  farm.  He  is  out  of  reach  and  out  of  touch  with  the  best 
markets.  It  profits  but  little  to  be  able  to  produce  eggs  and  poul- 
try in  large  numbers  and  be  able  to  do  so  economically,  if  you 
are  then  unable  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  price  which  makes  it  prof- 
itable. 

In  locating,  investigate  as  to  the  markets  and  prices.  Here 
again  is  where  the  co-operative  producing  associations  and  poul- 
try communities  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  individul  producer. 

HOW  TO  PASS  THE  STAGE  OF  FAILURE 

A  good  many  poultrymen  start  out  with  limited  capital,  and, 
of  course,  nearly  always  make  a  great  many  mistakes  in  the  be- 
ginning. Just  at  the  time  when  they  get  right  up  to  the  point 
where  they  really  know  the  business,  where  they  are  in  a  position 
to  begin  to  reap  a  harvest  and  where  they  have  worked  up  a 
business  and  a  reputation  for  themselves,  their  capital  has  given 
out  and  they  haven't  sufficient  income  so  that  they  can  hold  on 
and  tide  over  this  time. 

Then  again  a  poultryman  will  invest  his  limited  capital,  and 
he  will  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  his  stock  has  to 
be  fed,  and  perhaps  hatched  and  fed  and  grown  during  a  period 
when  he  will  be  having  very  few  sales  and  very  little  income.  For 
that  reason  he  is  not  able  to  hold  on  to  his  growing  stock  and  ma- 
ture the  birds  to  an  age  where  they  can  be  sold  profitably  for 
breeding  purposes,  or  carry  over  a  sufficient  number  of  his  birds 
to  the  breeding  season  when  he  can  expect  quite  an  income  from 
hatching  eggs.  For  that  reason  he  is  forced  to  sell  off  many  birds 
that  really  should  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  commercial  eggs. 

It  is  often  hard  to  get  past  the  unproductive  seasons.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  capital  this  is  of  no  concern  to  you ;  if  not,  the  only 
resort  is  to  save  enough  during  the  productive  season  to  pay  ex- 
penses during  the  unproductive  one,  or  else  so  plan  your  work  and 
labor  on  the  farm  as  to  have  an  income  from  some  source  dur- 
ing the  period  when  your  poultry  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
an  income.  Provide  for  a  rainy  day  and  make  your  plans  so  as 
to  protect  yourself  against  a  dull  time  that  might  come.  A  pre- 
caution of  this  sort  may  lead  to  success  that  may  have  otherwise 
resulted  in  failure. 

YOU  WILL  MAKE  MISTAKES 

You  will  make  mistakes.  That  is  to  be  expected.  You  will 
suffer  loss  at  times.  If  you  do  not,  you  are  the  one  exception  in 
life.  Do  not  expect  everything  to  be  happiness  and  sunshine. 
Disappointments  come  to  the  most  successful  business  men.  All 
their  plans  do  not  materialize  just  as  they  expected  them.  Some 
of  the  best  educated  and  best  trained  experts  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness fail.  More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  men  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness fail  at  some  period  in  life. 

Thus  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  man  who  engages  in 
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the  poultry  business  will  succeed.  Perhaps  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  them  will.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  advocate  only  safe  and 
sane  practices,  and  to  point  the  way  to  success  if  the  outside  con- 
ditions are  normal.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  problems  which 
confront  our  students  while  engaged  in  the  actual  operation  of 
their  farms,  we  can  only  advise  them  by  personal  letter,  which 
we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  at  any  time.  We  will  also  keep  in 
touch  with  all  the  latest  developments  and  experiments  made  by 
individuals,  government  and  state  experiment  stations,  and  upon 
our  own  experimental  farm,  and  our  students  will  be  informed  of 
these  facts  from  time  to  time  by  circulars,  letters  and  by  other 
methods  even  though  they  have  completed  their  course  and  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  on  each  lesson. 

CONCENTRATION!  APPLICATION!!  WORK!!! 

In  recommending  this  course  to  his  friends,  Dr.  P.  T.  Woods 
offered  some  advice  which  is  so  valuable  that  we  repeat  it  here. 

"Whether  you  get  much  or  little  out  of  it  will  depend  largely 
upon  yourself  and  the  sincerity  of  the  effort  you  put  into  it.  Try 
it,  but  make  a  real  business  of  it,  not  simply  a  pastime.  Be  sure 
that  you  put  real  work  into  it  and  do  not  side-step  your  opportu- 
nities. Do  not  imagine  that  securing  a  diploma  is  the  goal  you 
are  striving  for.  The  diploma  is  meaningless  unless  you  have,  by 
diligent  study  and  practical  application,  built  within  yourself  a 
substantial  foundation  for  future  work  out  of  the  lessons  the 
course  provides. 

"Study,  well-chosen  reading,  all  efforts  to  improve  one's  self 
— to  prepare  for  the  opportunities  which  may  come — are  always 
worth  while.  Abraham  Lincoln  said :  'I  will  study  and  get  ready, 
and  maybe  my  chance  will  come.'  The  chance  always  comes  if 
you  get  ready  for  it.  Dean  I.  T.  Talbot,  a  leading  educator  in  his 
day,  always  addressed  the  entering'  classes  at  the  university  on 
the  importance  of  putting  whole-souled  effort  into  study  and  into 
practical  application  of  the  lessons.  At  impressive  points  in  his 
discourse  he  would  thunder  out,  in  a  voice^  that  vibrated  to  the 
innermost  depths  of  his  students,  his  favorite  slogan,  'Your  suc- 
cess depends  upon  three  things — Concentration!  Application!! 
Work!!!'  The  first  time  we  heard  it,  it  merely  startled  and  pro- 
voked a  smile.  The  second  time  it  began  to  convey  a  meaning. 
With  each  repetition  the  meaning  became  more  plain  and  the  con- 
viction grew  that  in  those  three  words,  so  forcibly  expressed,  lies 
•  the  real  secret  of  all  success  in  life.  With  that  simple  'call  to  arms' 
in  the  workaday  world,  Dean  Talbot,  by  the  magic  of  his  personal- 
ity, changed  many  a  heedless  boy  or  girl  into  a  thougtful  man  or 
woman  and  helped  them  to  get  a  firm  foothold  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  success. 

"Do  we  consider  a  correspondence  course  m  poultry  husban- 
dry practical  and  worth  while?  We  do.  Its  value  to  you,  friend 
reader  will  be  worth  just  as  much  as  you  make  it  worth  by  'Con- 
centration Application!!  Work!!!'  Get  ready!  Your  chance  will 
come !" 
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NOW  FOR  SUCCESS 

This  is  the  concluding  lesson  of  this  course.  While  this  is 
true,  it  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  pract^ical  and  helpful  lessons 
which  we  expect  you  to  learn  as  one  of  our  students.  We  do  not 
mean  to  be  egotistical  when  we  say  that  we  believe  you  have  been 
given  more  practical  and  down-to-date  information  in  this  course 
than  you  will  find  in  any  other  poultry  literature  or  through  any 
.other  correspondence  school.  It  is  up  to  you  to  now  put  your 
knowledge  of  the  business  into  actual  practice,  and  as  you  meet 
obstacles  from  time  to  time,  we  desire  and  expect  you  to  call  upon 
us  for  help.  We  will  always  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  write 
you  personal  letters,  and  to  explain  problems  in  detail  and  give 
you  the  advantage  of  the  very  latest  and  best  information  which 
we  can  gather  by  investigation,  experimentation  and  observation. 

We  have  only  one  favor  to  ask  at  your  hands  and  we  expect 
to  be  granted  that  right  and  that  pleasure,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  if  there  is  any  thing  connected  with  this  course  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  with  which  you  are  not  satisfied,  if  there  is  some- 
thing which  has  not  been  made  plain  to  you,  we  want  you  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  stay  with  you  until  we  have  at  least  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  we  have  wanted  and  tried  to  do  our  full  duty 
to  you  in  every  respect.  If  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  duty,  if 
we  have  not  tried  to  give  you  value  received,  if  you  need  more 
information  on  any  subject,  we  are  your  servants  at  all  times  in 
the  future  and  expect  to  make  good  on  any  proposition  if  such 
is  possible. 

In  our  great  universities,  graduation  day  is  called  "Com- 
mencement," which  means  that  though  the  students  have  com- 
pleted their  courses  as  far  as  that  school  is  concerned,  yet  it  is 
just  the  beginning  of  the  time  when  they  are  to  really  put  into 
practice  and  profit  from  the  valuable  lessons  which  they  have 
learned  while  in  that  school.  It  is  just  the  beginning  of  life  and 
they  are  now  to  apply  and  profit  by  the  foundation  which  has 
been  laid  for  them.  It  is  j ust  so  with  this  course.  Do  not  judge 
the  good  which  is  to  come  from  your  relations'  with  us  as  one  of 
our  students  by  only  the  things  which  you  have  thus  far  learned 
and  the  experiences  which  you  have  thus  far  had,  but  look  upon 
this  as  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  you  must  build  if  you 
are  to  meet  with  success  as  a  poultryman,  either  on  a  large  or  a 
small  scale.  We  shall  ever  be  interested  in  your  success.  We 
fully  realize  that  the  success  of  our  students  means  our  success. 
We  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  your  relations  with  us  or  that" 
our  obligation  to  you  is  at  an  end.  You  are  now  expected  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  to  any  degree  that  you  see  fit,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  work  along  together,  we  expect  to  be  informed  of  your 
problems  and  difficulties  and  to  work  out  our  successes  and 
future  together.     Feel  free  to  call  upori  us  for  advice  and  help. 

There  are  no  examination  questions  with  this  lecture,  there- 
fore the  student  is  not  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  Lecture 
Number  38. 
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